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ing  Country,”  on  a  large  scale,  sent  him  by  the  Rev.  Contain 
Douglas,  LL.D.,  of  Amoy.  This.-contains  some  points  not  to 
-v.-V:.  be  found  in  the  others. 
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in  Western  Yun-nan.  From  the  same. 

,,  74.  The  Canal  at  Yun-nan  fu.  From  a  photograph  by  M.  Tannant. 

„  78.  11  Riding  long  like  Frenchmen,”  exemplified  from  the  Bayeux  Tapestry. 

After  Lacroix,  Vie  Militain  dtt  Moyen  Age. 

,,  83.  The  Sang-miau  tribe  of  Kwei-chau,  with  the  Cross-bow.  From  a 

coloured  drawing  in  a  Chinese  work  on  the  Aboriginal  Tribes,  belonging 
to  W.  Lockhart,  Esq. 

„  go.  Portraits  of  a  Kaki-iyen  man  and  woman.  Drawn  by  Q.  Cenni  from  a 
photograph  (anonymous). 

,,  108.  Temple  called  Gaudapalen  in  the  city  of  Mien  ( i.e .  Pagan  in  Burma), 

erected  circa  A.D.  1160.  Engraving  after  . a  sketch  by  the  first  Editor, 
from  Fergusson’s  History  of  Architecture. 

„  112,  The  Palace  of  the  King  of  Mien  in  modern  times  (viz. ,  the  Palace  at 

Amarapura).  From  the  same ,  being  partly  from  a  sketch  by  the  first 

,,  118.  Script  Pa-pc.  From  the  T'onng.Pao. 

„  121.  Ho-niii  and  other  Tribes  in  the  Department  of  Lin-ngan  in  S.  Yun-nan, 

supposed  to  be  the  Anin  country  of  Marco  Polo.  From  Gamier  in  the 
Tour  du  Monde. 

„  123.  The  Koloman  tribe,  on  borders  of  Kwei-chau  and  Yun-nan.  From 

coloured  drawing  in  Mr.  Lockhart's  book  as  above  (under  p.  83). 

,,  129.  Script  that  of  Xieng-hung.  From  the  'T’oung-Pao. 

,,  130.  Iron  Suspension  Bridge  at  Lowatong.  From  Gamier  in  Tour  du 

Monde. 

„  131.  Fortified  Villages  on  Western  Frontier  of  Kwei-chau.  From  the 
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„  155.  Yang-chau:  the  three  Cities  under  the  Sung. 

„  156.  Yang-chau  :  the  Great  City  under  the  Sung.  From  Chinese  Plans 

kindly  sent  to  the  present  Editor  by  the  late  Father  II.  f-Iavret,  S.J., 
Zi-ka-wei. 

,,  162.  Mediaeval  Artillery  Engines.  Figs.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  are  Chinese. 

The  first  four  are  from  the  Encyclopedia  San-Thsai-Thou-hoei  (Paris 
Library),  the  last  from  Amyot,  vol.  viii. 

Figs.  6,  7,  8  are  Saracen,  6  and  7  are  taken  from  the  work  of 
Remaud  and  Favt,  Du  Feu  Grigeois,  and  by  them  from  the  Arabic  MS. 
of  Hassan  al  Raumah  ( Aral  Anc.  Fonds,  No.  H27)-  Fig.  8  is  from 
Lord  Munster's  Arabic  Catalogue  of  Military  Works,  and  by  him  from 
a  MS.  0 IRashiduddin's  History. 
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and  lately  discovered  in  that  city. 
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1.  Uppermost.  The  “Little  Orphan  Rock,”  after  a  c 

2.  Middle,  The  “Golden  Island”  near  Cliin-kiang  fu,  : 

China.  (This  has  been  accidentally  reversal  in  die  drawing.) 

3.  Lower.  The  “  Silver  Island,”  below  the  last,  afler  Mr.  I.iiulley’s  litiolc 

on  tlie  T’ai-P’ings . 

7.  The  West  Gale  of  Chin-kiang  fu.  From  an  engraving  in  Lusher’ s 
China  after  a  sketch  made  by  Admiral  Stoddart,  R.N.,  in  1842. 

3.  South-West  Gate  and  Water  Gate  of  Sit-CHAU ;  facsimile  on  half  scale 
from  the  incised  Map  of  1247.  (See  List  of  Insetted  Plates  preceding, 
under  p.182.) 

3.  The  old  Ltih-ho-TA  or  Pagoda  of  Six  Harmonies  near  IIang-giiait,  and 
anciently  marking  the  extreme  S.W.  angle  of  the  city.  Drawn  by 
Q.  Cenni  from  an  anonymous  photograph  received  from  the  Rev.  G. 

5,  Imperial  City  of  Hang-chau  in  the  13th  Century, 

7.  Metropolitan  City  of  Hang-chau  in  the  13th  Century.  From  the  Notes 
of  the  Right  Rev.  G.  E.  Moule. 

9.  Fang  of  Si-ngan  fu.  Communicated  by  A.  Wylie. 

2.  Stone  Chvmng  or  Umbrella  Column,  one  of  two  which  still  mark 

the  site  of  the  ancient  Buddhist  Monastery  called  Fan-T'ien-Sze  or 
"Brahma’s  Temple”  at  Hang-chau.  Reduced  from  a  pen-and-ink 
sketch  by  Mr.  Moule. 

13.  Mr.  Phillips’  Theory  of  Marco  Polo’s  Route  through  Fo-Kien. 

17.  Scene  in  the  Bohea  Mountains,  on  Polo’s  route  between  Kiang-Si  and 
Fo-Kien.  From  Fortune's  Three  Years'  Wanderings, 

S3-  Scene  on  the  Min  River  below  Fu-chau.  Front  the  same. 

(5.  The  ICaan’s  Fleet  leaving  the  Port  of  Zayton,  The  scenery  is  taken 
from  an  engraving  in  Fisher’s  China,  purporting  to  represent  the  mouth 
of  the  Chinchew  River  (or  River  of  Tswan-chau),  after  a  sketch  by 
(now  Adm.)  Stoddart.  But  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dougins,  having  pointed 
out  that  this  cut  really  supported  Ms  view  of  the  identity  of  Zayton, 
bemg  a  view  of  the  Chang-chau  River,  reference  was  made  to  Admiral 
stoddart,  and  Dr,  Douglas  proves  to  be  quite  right.  The  View  was 
really  one  of  the  Chang-chau  River  •,  but  the  Editor  has  not  been  able 
to  procure  material  for  one  of  the  Tswan-chau  River,  and  so  he  leaves  it, 
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drawing  by  the  Editor. 

„  254.  Ancient  Japanese  Emperor,  after  a  Native  Drawing.  From  the  Tour 
du  Monde. 

,,  257.  Ancient  Japanese  Archer,  after  a  native  drawing.  From  the  same. 
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,,  274.  Bas  Relief  of  one  of  the  Vessels  frequenting  the  Ports  of  Java  in  the 

Middle  Ages.  From  one  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Boro  Bodor,  after  a 
photograph. 

,,  289.  The  three  Asiatic  Rhinoceroses.  Adapted  from  a  proof  of  a  woodcut 
given  to  the  Editor  for  the  purpose  by  the  late  eminent  zoologist, 
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11  356.  The  Little  Mount  of  St.  Thomas,  near  Madias.  After  Daniel. 

1,  358.  Small  Map  of  the  St.  Thomas  localities  at  Madras. 

„  378.  Ancient  Christian  Church  at  Parur  or  Palur,  on  the  Malabar  Coast; 

from  an  engraving  in  Pearson’s  Life  of  Claudius  Buchanan,  after  a 
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„  379.  Syrian  Church  at  Kamnyachirra,  showing  the  quasi-Jesuit  Facade 

generally  adopted  in  modern  times.  From  the  Life  of  Bishop  Daniel 
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Jinjawara,  given  in  Forbes’s  Pas  Mala.  From  Fergus  son’s  History  of 
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„  478.  Tomb  of  Oljaitu  Khan,  the  brother  of  Polo’s  Casan,  at  Sultaniah. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Here  begins  the  Description  of  the  Interior  of  Cathay; 

AND  FIRST  OK  THE  RlVER  PUI.ISANGHIN. 

Now  you  must  know  that  the  Emperor  sent  the  afore¬ 
said  Messer  Marco  Polo,  who  is  the  author  of  this 
whole  story,  on  business  of  his  into  the  Western 
Provinces.  On  that  occasion  he  travelled  from  Cam- 
baluc  a  good  four  months’  journey  towards  the  west.’ 
And  so  now  I  will  tell  you  all  that  he  saw  on  his  travels 
as  he  went  and  returned. 

When  you  leave  the  City  of  Cambaluc  and  have 
ridden  ten  miles,  you  come  to  a  very  large  river  which 
is  called  Pulisanghin,  and  flows  into  the  ocean,  so 
that  merchants  with  their  merchandise  ascend  it  from 
the  sea.  Over  this  River  there  is  a  very  fine  stone 
bridge,  so  fine  indeed,  that  it  has  very  few  equals.  The 
fashion  of  it  is  this :  it  is  300  paces  in  length,  and  it 
must  have  a  good  eight  paces  of  width,  for  ten  mounted 
men  can  ride  across  it  abreast.  It  has  24  arches  and 
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as  many  water-mms,  am*  lu  .u.  w.  — 

well  built  and  firmly  founded.  Along  the  top  of  the 
bridge  there  is  on  either  side  a  parapet  of  marble  slab; 
and  columns,  made  in  this  way.  At  the  beginning  o 
the  bridge  there  is  a  marble  column,  and  under  it  ; 
marble  lion,  so  that  the  column  stands  upon  the  lion’: 
loins,  whilst  on  the  top  of  the  column  there  is  a  scconc 
marble  lion,  both  being  of  great  size  and  beautiful]} 
executed  sculpture.  At  the  distance  of"  a  pace  fron 
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these  names  are  in  use  up  to  the  present  time;  tut  on  modem  Chinese  maps,  only 
the  upper  part  of  the  river  is  termed  Sang-Xan  ho,  whilst  south  of  the  inner  Great 
Wall,  and  in  the  plain,  the  name  of  Hun-ho  is  applied  to  it.  Him  ho  means  “  Muddy 
River,”  and  the  term  is  quite  suitable.  In  the  last  century,  the  Emperor  K  ien-lung 
ordered  the  Hun-ho  to  be  named  Ytmg-iing  ho,  a  name  found  on  modern  maps,  but 
the  people  always  cal!  it  Him  ho.”  (Brelschnciticr,  Poking,  p.  54.  )-H.  C.] 

The  River  is  that  which  appears  in  the  maps  as  the  H wan  IIo,  Hun-ho,  or 
Yongting  Ho,  flowing  about  7  miles  west  of  Peking  towards  the  south-east  mid  joining 
the  Pe-Ho  at  Tientsin ;  and  the  Bridge  is  that  which  has  been  known  for  ages  ns  the 
Lu-hou-K  iao  or  Bridge  of  Lukou,  adjoining  the  town  which  is  called  in  the  Russian 
map  of  Peking  Feuchen,  hut  in  the  official  Chinese  Atlas  A 'ung-Xcih-chcng.  (See  Map 
at  ch.  xi.  of  Bk.  II.  in  the  first  Volume.)  [“  Before  arriving  at  the  bridge  the  small 
walled  city  of  Kung-K  chmg  is  passed.  This  was  founded  in  the  fust  lull  of  the  17th 
century.  The  people  generally  call  it  Fei-ch'eng."  ( Bretschnehier,  Poking,  p.  50.  )- 
H.  C.]  It  is  described  both  by  Magaillans  and  Lecomte,  with  some  curious  dis¬ 
crepancies,  whilst  ench  affords  particulars  corroborative  of  Polo’s  account  of  the 
character  of  the  bridge.  The  former  calls  it  the  finest  bridge  in  China.  I.ecomte’s 
account  says  the  bridge  was  the  finest  he  had  yet  seen.  “  It  is  above  170  geometrical 
paces  (850  feet)  in  length.  The  arches  are  small,  hut  tire  rails  or  side-walls  are  made 
of  a  hard  whitish  stone  resembling  marble.  These  stones  are  mute  man  ieet  tong, 
3  feet  high,  and  7  or.  8  inches  thick ;  supported  at  each  end  by  pilasters  adorned  with 
mouldings  and  bearing  the  figures  of  lions.  .  .  .  The  bridge  is  paved  with  great  flat 
stones,  so  well  joined  that  it  is  even  as  a  floor.” 

Magaillans  thinks  Polo’s  memory  partially  misled  him,  and  that  his  description 
applies  more  correctly  to  another  bridge  on  the  same  road,  but  some  distance  further 
west,  over  the  Lieu-Ii  Ho.  For  the  bridge  over  the  Hwan  IIo  bad  really  but 
thirteen  arches,  whereas  that  on  the  Lieu-li  had,  as  Polo  specifies,  twenty-four.  The 
engraving  which  we  give  of  the  Lu-kou  Ii’iao  from  a  Chinese  work  confirms  this 
statement,  for  it  shows  but  thirteen  arches.  And  what  Polo  says  of  tiro  navigation  Df 
the  river  is  almost  conclusive  proof  that  Magaillans  is  right,  and  that  our  traveller’s 
memory  confounded  the  two  bridges.  For  the  navigation  of  the  Ilwau  IIo,  oven 
when  its  channel  is  full,  is  said  to  be  impracticable  on  account  of  rapids,  whilst  the 
Lieu-li  Ho,  or  “Glass  River,”  is,  as  its  name  implies,  smooth,  and  navigable,  and  it 
is  largely  navigated  by  boats  from  the  coal-mines  of  Fang-shan.  The  road  crosses  the 
latter  about  two  leagues  from  Cho-chau.  (See  next  chapter. ) 

[The  Rev.  W.  S.  Ament  (M.  Polo  in  Cambaluc,  p.  116-117)  remarks  regarding 
Yule’s  quotation  from  Magaillans  that  “a  glance  at  Chinese  history  would  have 
explained  to  these  gentlemen  that  there  was  no  stone  bridge  over  the  Liu  Li  river  till 
the  days  of  ICia  Tsing,  the  Ming  E  mperor,  1522  A.D.,  or  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  Polo  was  dead.  Hence  he  could  not  have  confounded  bridges,  one 
of  which  he  never  saw.  The  Lu  Kou  Bridge  was  first  constructed  of  stone  by  She 
Tsung,  fourth  Emperor  of  the  Kin,  in  the  period  Ta  Ting  1189  A.n.,  and  was 
finished  by  Chang  Tsung  1194  A.n.  Before  that  time  it  had  been  constructed  of 
wood,  and  had  been  sometimes  a  stationary  and  often  a  floating  bridge.  The  oldest 
account  [end  of  16th  century]  states  that  the  bridge  was  pu  200  in  length,  and 
specifically  states  that  each  pu  was  5  feet,  thus  making  the  bridge  1000  feet  long. 
It  was  called  the  Kuan  Li  Bridge.  The  Emperor,  Ivia  Tsing  of  the  Ming,  was  a  great 
bridge  builder.  He  reconstructed  this  bridge,  adding  strong  embankments  to  prevent 
injury  by  floods.  He  also  built  the  fine  bridge  over  the  Liu  Li  Ho,  the  Clio  Chou 
Bridge  over  the  ChU  Ma  Ho.  What  cannot  he  explained  is  Polo’s  statement  that  the 
bridge  had  twenty-four  arches,  when  the  oldest  accounts  give  no  more  than  thirteen, 
there  being  eleven  at  the  present  time.  The  columns  which  supported  the  balustrade 
m  Polos  time  rested  upon  the  loins  of  sculptured  lions.  The  account  of  the  lions 
after  the  bridge  was  repaired  by  Kia  Tsing  says  that  there  are  so  many  that  it  is 
impossible  to  count  them  correctly,  and  gossip  about  the  bridge  says  that  several 
nersons  have  lost  their  minds  in  making  the  attempt.  The  little  walled  city  on  the 
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CHAPTER' XXXVI. 

Account  of  the  City  of  Juju. 

When  you  leave  the  Bridge,  and  ride  towards  the  west, 
finding,  all  the  way  excellent  hostel ries  for  travellers, 
with  fine  vineyards,  fields,  and  gardens,  and  springs  ol 
water,  you  come  after  30  miles  to  a  fine  large  city  called 
Juju,  where  there  are  many  abbeys  of  idolaters,  and  the 
people  live  by  trade  and  manufactures.  'I  hey  weave 
cloths  of  silk  and  gold,  and  very  -fine  taffetas.1  Here 
too  there  are  many  hostelries  for  travellers.2 

After  riding  a  mile  beyond  this  city  you  find  two 
roads,  one  of  which  goes  west  and  the  other  south-east. 
The  westerly  road  is  that  through  Cathay,  and  the 
south-easterly  one  goes  towards  the  province  of 
Manzi.8 

Taking  the  westerly  one  through  Cathay,  and 
travelling  by  it  for  ten  clays,  you  find  a  constant 
succession  of  cities  and  boroughs,  with  numerous  thriv¬ 
ing  villages,  all  abounding  with  trade  and  manufactures, 
besides  the  fine  fields  and  vineyards  and  dwellings 
of  civilized  people ;  but  nothing  occurs  worthy  of 
special  mention  ;  and  so  I  will  only  speak  of  a  kingdom 
called  Taianfu. 


Note  i.— The  word  is  sendatts  (Paulhier),  pi.  of  $cndaft  and  in  G.  T.  sa/nfaf.  It 
does  not  seem  perfectly  known  what  this  silk  texture  was,  but  as  banners  were  made 
of  it,  and  linings  for  richer  stuffs,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  light  material,  and  is 
generally  rendered  iaffetas.  In  Richard  Camr  de  Lion  we  find 
“  Many  a  pencel  of  sykelatouti 
And  of  sendel  of  grene  and  brouu,” 

and  also  pavilions  of  sendel ;  and  in  the  Anglo-French  ballad  of  the  death  of  William 
Earl  of  Salisbury  in  St.  Lewis’s  battle  on  the  Nile— 

.  “  Le  Meister  du  Temple  brace  les  chivaux 

Et  le  Count  Long-Esp6e  depli  les  sandiut.x." 
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The  oriflamme  of  France  was  made  of  cmdal.  Chaucer  couples  taffetas  and  semial. 
Ilis  “  Doctor  of  Physic  ” 

“  In  sanguin  and  in  perse  clad  was  alle, 

Lined  with  taffeta  and  with  sendalle.” 

[LaCurne,  Dietzs,  v.  Simians  has:  Silk  stuff:  “Somme  de  la  delivrance  des 
sendaus .”  {Nairn.  Compt.  de  I’Arg.  p.  19). — Godefroy,  Did,,  gives :  "  Sendain, 
aclj.,  made,  with  the  stuff  called  ccndal  :  Drap  d’or  sendains  (1392,  Test,  de 
Blanche,  illicit.  dOrl.,  Ste-Croix,  Arch.  Loiret).”  lie  says  s.v.  Ckniiai., 
“  cendau,  cendral,  cendcl ,  .  .  .  scndail,  .  .  .  etofl'e  Itigbrc  de  soie  unie  qui  parait 
avoir  fte  analogue  an  taffetas.”  ‘“On  faisait  des  ccndaux  forts  ou  faibles,  ct  on 
leur  donnait  toule  sorte  de  coulcurs.  On  s’en  servait  surtout  pour  vdtemenls  ct 
corsets,  pour  doublurcs  de  draps,  de  fourrurcs  et  d'autres  dtoffes  de  soie  plus 
precieuses,  enfin  pour  tenture  d’appartemenls.’  ( Bourquclot ,  Fair,  de  Champ. 
I.  261).” 

“  J’ay  de  toilles  de  mainte  guise, 

De  sidonnes  ct  de  ccndaulx. 

Soyes,  satins  Wanes  et  vermaulx.” 

— : Grehan ,  Mist,  de  la  Pass.,  26826,  G.  Paris.  -H.  C.] 
The  origin  of  the  word  seems  also  somewhat  doubtful.  The  word  2 erSls  occurs  in 
Constant.  Porphyrog.  de  Ceremoniis  (Bonn,  ed.  I.  468),  and  this  looks  like  a  transfer 
of  the  Arabic  SSndas  or  Sumlits,  which  is  applied  by  Bakui  to  the  silk  fabrics  of 
Yezd.  (Not.  et  Ext.  II.  469.)  Reiske  thinks  this  is  the  origin  of  the  Frank  word, 
and  connects  its  etymology  with  Sind.  Others  think  that  setulal  and  the  other  forms 
are  modifications  of  the  ancient  Sindon,  and  this  is  Mr.  Marsh’s  view.  (See  also  Fr.- 
Michel,  liecherches,  etc.  I.  212  ;  Did.  des  Tissue,  II.  171  seqq. ) 

Note  2.— Jrijti  is  precisely  the  name  given  to  this  city  by  Rashiduddin,  who 
notices  the  vineyards.  Juju  is  Cho-chau,  just  at  Lhe  distance  specified  from  Peking, 
viz.  40  miles,  and  nearly  30  from  Pulisanghin  or  Lu-kou  ICiao.  The  name  of  the 
town  is  printed  Tsochtno  by  Mr.  Williamson,  and  Chechow  in  a  late  Report  of  a  journey 
by  Consul  Oxenham.  He  calls  it  “a  large  town  of  the  second  order,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  river  (lowing  towards  the  south-east,  viz.  the  Kiu-ma-Ho,  a  navigable 
dream.  It  had  the  appearance  of  being  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  the  streets 
were  crowded  with  people.”  (Reports  of  Journeys  in  China  and  Japan,  etc.  Pre¬ 
sented  to  Parliament,  i860,  p.  9.)  The  place  is  called  Juju  also  in  the  Persian 
tinerary  given  by  Tzzat  Ullah  in  J.  R.  A.  S.  VII.  308 ;  and  in  one  procured  by  Mr. 
Shaw.  (Proc.  R.  G.  S.  XVI.  p.  253.) 

[The  Rev.  W.  S.  Ament  (Marco  Polo,  1 19-120)  writes,  “  the  historian  of  the  city  of 
Sho-chau  sounds  the  praises  of  the  people  for  their  religious  spirit.  He  says : — ‘  It 
vas  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  worship  those  who  were  before  them.  Thus  students 
vorshipped  their  instructors,  farmers  worshipped  the  first  husbandman,  workers  in 
ilk,  the  original  silk-worker.  Thus  when  calamities  come  upon  theland,  the  virtuous 
.mong  the  people  make  offerings  to  the  spirits  of  earth  and  heaven,  the  mountains, 
ivers,  streams,  etc.  All  these  things  are  profitable.  These  customs  should  never  be 
orgotten.’  After  such  instruction,  we  are  prepared  to  find  fifty-eight  temples  of 
very  variety  in  this  little  city  of  about  20,000  inhabitants.  There  is  a  temple  to  the 
pirits  of  Wind,  Clouds,  Thunder,  and  Rain,  to  the  god  of  silk-workers,  to  the  Horse-' 
od,  to  the  god  of  locusts,  and  the  eight  destructive  insects,  to  the  Five  Dragons,  to 
be  King  who  quiets  the  waves.  Besides  these,  there  are  all  the  orthodox  temples  to 
be  ancient  worthies,  and  some  modern  heroes.  Liu  Pei  and  Chang  Fei,  two  of 
le  three  great  heroes  of  the  San  Kuo  Chih,  being  natives  of  Cho  Chou,  are  each 
onoured  with  two  temples,  one  in  the  native  village,  and  one  in  the  city.  It  is  not 
ften  that  one  locality  can  give  to  a  great  empire  two  of  its  three  most  popular  heroes  : 
,iu  Pei,  Chang  Fei,  Kuan  Yu.” 

“Judging  from  the  condition  of  the  country,”  writes  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Ament 
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officers.  It  was  the  multiplicity  of  such  duties,  so  harassing,  that  persuaded  Fong 

wit  shuang  ti;  T’ien  7isia fan  nan,  tiyi  Chou.  ‘  In  all' the  world,  there  is  no' place 
so  public  as  this  :  for  multiplied  cares  and  trials,  this  is  the  first  Chou.*  The  people 
of  Cho-Chou,  of  old  celebrated  for  their  religious  spirit,  arc  now  well  known  for  their 
literary  enterprise.’* — H.  C.]  This  bifurcation  of  the  roads  is  a  notable  point  in 
Polo’s  booh.  For  after  following  the  western  road  through  Cathay,  i.e.  the  northern 
provinces  of  China,  to  the  borders  of  Tibet  and  the  Indo-Chinese  regions,  our 
traveller  will  return,  whimsically  enough,  not  to  the  capital  to  take  a  fresh  de¬ 
parture,  hut  to  this  bifurcation  outside  of  Chochau,  and  thence  carry  ns  south  with 
him  to  Manzi,  or  China  south  of  the  Yellow  River. 

Of  a  part  of  the  road  of  which  Polo  speaks  in  the  latter  part  of  tire  chapter 
■Williamson  says  s  Cf  The  drive  was  a  very  beautiful  one.  Not.  only  were  the  many 
villages  almost  hidden  by  foliage,  but  the  road  itself  hereabouts  is  lined  with 
trees.  .  .  .  The  effect  was  to  make  the  journey  like  a  ramble  through  the  avenues 
of  some  English  park.”  Beyond  Tingchau  however  the  country  becomes  more 
barren.  {I.  26S.) 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

The  Kingdom  of  Taianfu. 

After  riding  then  those  ten  days  from  the  city  of  Juju, 
you  find  yourself  in  a  kingdom  called  Taianfu,  and 
the  city  at  which  you  arrive,  which  is  the  capital,  is  also 
called  Taianfu,  a  very  great  and  fine  city.  [But  at  the 
end  of  five  days’  journey  out  of  those  ten,  they  say 
there  is  a  city  unusually  large  and  handsome  called 
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Acbaluc,  whereat  terminate  in  this  direction  the  hunt¬ 
ing  preserves  of  the  Emperor,  within  which  no  one 
dares  to  sport  except  the  Emperor  and  his  family,  and 
those  who  are  on  the  books  of  the  Grand  Falconer. 
Beyond  this  limit  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  sport,  if  he  be 
a  gentleman.  The  Great  Kaan,  however,  scarcely  ever 
went  hunting  in  this  direction,  and  hence  the  game, 
particularly  th.e  hares,  had  increased  and  multiplied  to 
such  an  extent  that  all  the  crops  of  the  Province  were 
destroyed.  The  Great  Kaan  being  informed  of  this, 
proceeded  thither  with  all  his  Court,  and  the  game  that 
was  taken  was  past  counting.] 1 

Taianfu2  is  a  place  of  great  trade  and  great  industry, 
for  here  they  manufacture  a. large  quantity  of  the  most 
necessary  equipments  for  the  army  of  the  Emperor. 
There  grow  here  many  excellent  vines,  supplying  great 
plenty  of  wine ;  and  in  all  Cathay  this  is  the  only 
place  where  wine  is  produced.  It  is  carried  hence 
all  over  the  country.3  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  silk 
here,  for  the  people  have  great  quantities  of  mulberry- 
trees  and  silk-worms. 

From  this  city  of  Taianfu  you  ride  westward  again 
for  seven  days,  through  fine  districts  with  plenty  of 
towns  and  boroughs,  all  enjoying  much  trade  and 
practising  various  kinds  of  industry.  Out  of  these 
districts  go  forth  not  a  few  great  merchants,  who  travel 
to  India  and  other  foreign  regions,  buying  and  selling 
and  getting  gain.  ,  After  those  seven  days’  journey  you 
arrive  at  a  city  called  Pianfu,  a  large  and  important 
place,  with  a.  number  of  traders  living  by  commerce 
and  industry.  It  is  a  place  too  where  silk  is  largely 
produced.4 

So  we  will  leave  it  and  tell  you  of  a  great  city  called 
Cachanfu.  But  stay — first  let  us  tell  you  about  the 
noble  castle  called  Caichu, 
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lin  was  plentiful  and  to  its  great  quantity  was  due  the  fertility  of  this  yellow  soil. 
If.  A.  de  Lafjtarent ,  Leqons  de  Giografihie  Physique ,  2«  dd.  1898,  p.  566.)— II.  C.] 
Though  we  do  not  expect  to  find  Polo  taking  note  of  geological  features,  we  are 
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ambassadors.  [Old  P’ing  yang,  5  Its  to  the  south]  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  the  primitive  and  mythical  Chinese  Emperor  Yao.  A  great  college  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Mongols  was  instituted  at  P’ing-yang,  by  Yeliu  Chutsai,  the  enlightened 
minister  of  Okkodai  Khan.  [  Its  dialect  differs  from  the  T’al-yuan  dialect,  and  is  more 
Like  Pekingese.]  The  city,  lying  in  a  broad  valley  covered  with  the  yellow  ISss,  was 
destroyed  by  the  T’aJ-P'ir.g  rebels,  but  it  is  reviving.  [It  is  known  for  its  black  pottery.] 
The  vicinity  is  noted  for  large  paper  factories.  [“  From  T’ai-yuan  fu  to  P’ing-yang  fu 
is  a  journey  of  185  miles,  down  the  valley  of  the  Fuen-ho.”  (Colonel  Bell,  Proc. 
R.  G.  S.  XII.  1890,  p.  61.)  By  the  way,  Mr.  Iiockhill  remarks  {Land  of  the  Lamas, 
p.  10J :  “  Richthofen  has  transcribed  the  name  of  this  river  Fuen.  This  spelling  has 
been  adopted  on  most  of  the  recent  maps,  both  German  and  English,  but  Fuen  is 
an  impossible  sound  in  Chinese.”  (Read  Fen  ho.)—  II.  C.]  {Cathay,  ccxi. ;  Ritter, 
IV.  516;  D'Ohsson,  II.  70;  Williamson,  I.  336.) 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Concerning  tub  Castle  of  Caichu. 

On  leaving  Pianfu  you  ride  two  days  westward,  and 
come  to  the  noble  castle  of  Caichcj,  which  was  built 
in  time  past  by  a  king  of  that  country,  whom  they  used 
to  call  the  Golden  King,  and  who  bad  there  a  great 
and  beautiful  palace".  There  is  a  great  hall  of  this 
palace,  in  which  are  pourtrayed  all  the  ancient  kings  of 
the  country,  done  in  gold  and  other  beautiful  colours, 
and  a  very  fine  sight  they  make.  ■  Each  king  in  succes¬ 
sion. as  he  reigned  added  to  those  pictures.1 

[This  Golden  King  was  a  great  and  potent  Prince, 
and  during  his  stay  at  this  place  there  used  to  be  in 
his  service  none  but  beautiful  girls,  of  whom  he  had 
a  great  number  in  his  Court.  When  he  went  to  take 
the  air  about  the  fortress,  these  girls  used  to  draw  him 
about  in  a  little  carriage  which  they  could  easily  move, 
and  they  would  also  be  in  attendance  on  the  King  for 
everything  pertaining  to  his  convenience  or  pleasure,2] 
Now  I  will  tell  you  a  pretty  passage  that  befel 
between  the  Golden  King  and  Prester  John,  as  it  was 
related  by  the  people  of  the  Castle. 

VOL.  11.  b 
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It  came  to  pass,  as  they  told  the  tale,  that  this 
Golden  King  was  at  war  with  Prosier  John.  And  the 
King  held  a  position  so  strong  that  Prester  John  was 
not  able  to  get  at  him  or  to  do  him  any  scathe  ;  where¬ 
fore  he  was  in  great  wrath.  So  seventeen  gallants 
belonging  to  Prester  John’s  Court  came  to  him  in  a 
body,  and  said  that,  an  he  would,  they  were  ready  Lc 
bring  hint  the  Golden  King  alive.  Ilis  answei  was, 
that  he  desired  nothing  belter,  and  would  he  mueli 
bounden  to  them  if  they  would  do  so. 

So  when  they  had  taken  leave  ol  their  land  and 
Master  Prester  J ohnt.  they  set  oil  together,  this  goodly 
company  of  gallants,  and  went  to  the  Golden  King, 
and  presented  themselves  before  him,  saying  that  they 
had  come  from  foreign  parts  to  enter  his  service.  And 
he  answered  by  telling  them  that  they'  were  right 
welcome,  and  that  he  was  glad  to  have  their  service, 
never  imagining  that  they  had  any'  ill  intent.  And  sc 
these  mischievous  squires  took  service  with  the  Golden 
King ;  and  served  him  so  well  that  he  grew  to  love 
them  dearly. 

And  when  they  had  abode  with  that  King  nearly 
two  years,  conducting  themselves  like  persons  wlu: 
thought  of  anything  but  treason,  they  one  day  accom¬ 
panied  the  King  on  a  pleasure  party  when  he  had  very 
few  else  along  with  him  :  for  in  those  gallants  the  King 
had  perfect  trust,  and  thus  kept  them  immediately  about 
his  person.  So  after  they  had  crossed  a  certain  rivet 
that  is  about  a  mile  from  the  castle,  and  saw  that  they 
were  alone  with  the  King,  they  said  one  to  another  that 
now  was  the  time  to  achieve  that  they  had  come  for, 
Then  they  all  incontinently  drew,  and  told  the  King 
that  he  must  go  with  them  and  make  no  resistance,  oi 
they  would  slay  him.  The  King  at  this  was  in  alarm 
and  great  astonishment,  and  said :  "  How  then,  good 
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On  the  other  hand,  lie  points  out  that  the  story  lias  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  real 
event  which  occurred  ill  Central  .Asia  in  the  beginning  of  Polo's  century. 

The  Persian  historians  of  the  Mongols  relate  that  when  Chinghiz  defeated  and 
slew  Taiyang  Khan,  the  king  of  the  Naimans,  Kushluk,  the  sun  of  Taiyang,  lied  to 
the  Gur-Khan  of  Karakhilai  and  received  both  his  protection  and  the  hand  of  Ins 
daughter  (see  i.  237) ;  but  afterwards  rose  against  his  benefactor  and  usurped  his 
throne.  EtIn  the  Liao  history  I  read,”  Mr.  Wylie  says,  “that  Uiili-lu-ku,  the  last 
monarch  of  the  Karakhitai  line,  ascended  the  throne  in  116S,  ami  in  the  34th  year  of 
his  reign,  when  out  hunting  one  day  in  autumn,  Kushluk,  who  had  Sooo  troops  in 
ambush,  made  him  prisoner,  seized  his  throne  and  adopted  the  customs  the  Liao, 
while  he  conferred  on  Chih-lu-ku  the  honourable  title  of  7iti-sfiitiJ\r-/iwtwj  1 1 lie  old 
emperor.’”  * 

It  is  this  Kushluk,  to  whom  Ruliruquis  assigns  the  idle  of  King  (or  Prosier)  John, 
the  subject  of  so  many  wonderful  stories.  And  Mr.  Wylie  points  out  that  not  only 
was  his  father  Taiyang  Khan,  according  to  the  Chinese  histories,  ;i  much  move 
important  prince  than  Aung  IChau  or  Wang  Khan  the  Kerail,  but  his  name  Z\u'- )  un ;v* 
Khan  is  precisely  “Great  King  John”  as  near  us  John  (or  Yuliana)  can  be  expressed 
in  Chinese.  He  thinks  therefore  that  Taiyang  and  his  son  Kushluk,  the  Naimans, 
and  not  Aung  Khan  and  his  descendants,  the  Keraits,  were  the  parlies  to  whom  the 
character  of  Prester  John  properly  belonged,  and  that  iL  was  probably  this  story  of 
Kushluk’s  capture  of  the  Karakhitai  monarch  (AW  dc.  d'er)  which  got  convened  into 
the  form  in  which  he  relates  it  of  the  AW  if' Or. 

The  suggestion  seems  to  me,  as  regards  the  .story,  interesting  and  probable  j 
though  I  do  not  admit  that  the  character  of  Prester  John  properly  belonged  to  any 

I  may  best  explain  my  view  of  the  matter  by  a  geographical  analogy.  Pre- 
Columbian  maps  of  the  Atlantic  showed  an  Island  uf  .Brazil,  an  Island  of  Antiilia, 
founded — who  knows  on  what? — whether  on  the  real  adventure  of  a  vessel  driven  m 
sight  of  the  Azores  or  Bermudas,  or  on  mere  fancy  and  fogbauk.  But  when  discovery 
really  came  to  be  undertaken,  men  looked  for  such  lands  and  found  them  accordingly. 
And  there  they  are  in  our  geographies,  Brazil  and  the  Antilles  ! 

The  cut  which  we  give  is  curious  in  connection  with  our  traveller’s  nolie.c  of  the 
portrait-gallery  of  the  Golden  Kings.  For  it  is  taken  from  the  fragmentary  MS.  of 
Rashiduddin’s  I-Iistory  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  .Society,  a  MS.  believed  to 
be  one  of  those  executed  under  the  great  Vazfr’s  own  supervision,  anti  is  presented 
there  as  the  portrait  of  the  last  sovereign  of  the  Dynasty  iu  cpiexljon,  being  one  of  a 
whole  series  of  similar  figures.  There  can  be  little  tliml.it,  1  think,  that  these  were 
taken  from  Chinese  originals,  though,  it  may  lie,  not  very  exactly. 


Note  2. — The  history  of  the  Tarlar  cumiuerors  of  China,  whether  Khitan, 
Churchd,  Mongol,  or  Mancha,  has  always  been  the  saute,  loir  one  or  two  genera¬ 
tions  the  warlike  character  and  manly  habits  were  maintained  ;  and  then  the  intruders, 
having  adopted  Chinese  manuers,  ceremonies,  literature,  and  civilization,  sank  into 
more  than  Chinese  effeminacy  and  degradation.  We  see  the  custom  of  employing 
only  female  attendants  ascribed  in  a  later  chapter  (lxxvii.)  to  the  Sung  Kmperors  at 
Kinsay  ;  and  the  same  was  the  custom  of  the  later  Ming  emperors,  iu  whose  time  the 
imperial  palace  was  said  to  contain  5000  women.  Indeed,  lire  precise  custom  which 
this  passage  describes  was  in  our  own  day  habitually  reported  of  the  T’ai-.l’’ing 
sovereign  during  his  reign  at  Nanking  :  “  None  hut  women  are  allowed  in  the 
interior  of  the  I’alace,  and  he  is  drawn  to  the  audience-chamber  in  a  gilded  sacred 
dragon-car  by  the  ladies .”  (. Dlakiston ,  p.  42;  see 'also  Wilson's  Kvcr-Victorious 
Army,  p.  41.) 


*  ^  See  also  Oppcrt  (p.  157),  who  cites  this  story  from  Visdelou,  but  does  iu 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

How  Prester  John  treated  the  Golden  King  his  Prisoner. 

And  on  this  the  Golden  King  was  so  soreiy  grieved  that 
he  was  like  to  die.  And  he  said  to  them  :  “  Good,  my 
sons,  for  God’s  sake  have  pity  and  compassion  upon  me. 
Ye  wot  well  what  honourable  and  kindly  entertainment 
ye  have  had  in  my  house ;  and  now  ye  would  deliver  me 
into  the  hands  of  mine  enemy!  In  sooth,  if  ye  do  what 
ye  say,  ye  will  do  a  very  naughty  and  disloyal  deed,  and 
a  right  villainous.”  But  they  answered  only  that  so  it 
must  be,  and  away  they  , had  him  to  Prester  John  their 
Lord. 

And  when  Prester  John  beheld  the  King  he  was 
right  glad,  and  greeted  him  with  something  like  a 
malison.*  The  King  answered  not  a  word,  as  if  he 
wist  not  what  it  behoved  him  to  say.  So  Prester  John 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  forth  straightway,  and  to  be  put 
to  look  after  cattle,  but  to  be  well  looked  after  himself 
also.  So  they  took  him  and  set  him  to  keep  cattle. 
This  did  Prester  John  of  the  grudge  he  bore  the  King, 
to  heap  contumely  on  him,  and  to  show  what  a  nothing 
he  was,  compared  to  himself. 

And  when  the  King  had  thus  kept  cattle  for  two 
years.  Prester  John  sent  for  him,  and  treated  him  with 
honour,  and  clothed  him  in  rich  robes,  and  said  to  him  : 
“Now  Sir  King,  art  thou  satisfied  that  thou  wast  in  no 
way  a 'man  to  stand  against  me?”  “Truly,  my  good 
Lord,  I  know  well  and  always  did  know  that  I  was  in 
no  way  a  man  to  stand  against  thee.”  And  when  he 
had  said  this  Prester  John- replied  :  11 1  ask  no  more  ;  but 
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henceforth  thou  shalt  be  waited  on  and  honourably 
treated.”  So  he  caused  horses  and  harness  of  war  to 
be  given  him,  with  a  goodly  train,  and  sent  him  back 
to  his  own  country.  And  after  that  he  remained  ever 
friendly  to  Prester  John,  and  held  fast  by  him. 

So  now  I  will  say  no  more  of  this  adventure  of  the 
Golden  King,  but  I  will  proceed  with  our  subject. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

Concerning  the  Great  River  Caramouan  anp  the  City  of 
Cachanfu. 

When  you  leave  the  castle,  and  travel  about  no  miles 
westward,  you  come  to  a  river  called  Cauamoran,  so 
big  that  no  bridge  can  be  thrown  across  it ;  for  it  is  of 
immense  width  and  depth,  and  reaches  to  the  Great 
Ocean  that  encircles  the  Universe,- — I  mean  the  whole 
earth.  On  this  river  there  are  many  cities  and  walled 
towns,  and  many  merchants  too  therein,  for  much  traffic 
takes  place  upon  the  river,  there  being  a  great  deal  of 
ginger  and  a  great  deal  of  silk  produced  in  the  country.2 

Game  birds  here  are  in  wonderful  abundance,  inso¬ 
much  that  you  may  buy  at  least  three  pheasants  for  a 
Venice  groat  of  silver.  I  should  say  rather  for  an  asper, 
which  is  worth  a  little  more.5 

[On  the  lands  adjoining  this  river  there  grow  vast 
quantities  of  great  canes,  some  of  which  are  a  foot  or  a 
foot  and  a  half  (in  girth),  and  these  the  natives  employ 
for  many  useful  purposes.] 

After  passing  the  river  and  travelling  two  days  west¬ 
ward  you  come  to  the  noble  city  of  Cachanfu,  which  we 
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have  already  named.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Idolaters. 
And  I  may  as  well  remind  you  again  that  all  the  people 
of  Cathay  are  Idolaters.  It  is  a  city  of  great  trade  and 
of  work  in  gold-tissues  of  many  sorts,  as  well  as  other 
kinds  of  industry. 

There  is  nothing  else  worth  mentioning,  and  so  we 
will  proceed  and  tell  you  of  a  noble  city  which  is  the 
capital  of  a  kingdom,  and  is  called  Kenjanfu. 
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Book  II. 


CHAPTER  X L I. 

Concerning  the  City  of  Kenjanfu. 

And  when  you  leave  the  city  of  Cachanfu  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  and  travel  eight  clays  westward,  you  meet 
with  cities  and  boroughs  abounding  in  trade  and  industry, 
and  quantities  of  beautiful  trees,  and  gardens,  and  fine 
plains  planted  with  mulberries,  which  arc  the  trees  on 
the  leaves  of  which  the  silkworms  do  feed.1  The  people 
are  all  Idolaters.  There  is  also  plenty  of  game  of  all 
sorts,  both  of  beasts  and  birds. 

And  when  you  have  travelled  those  eight  days' 
journey,  you  come  to  that  great  city  which  I  mentioned, 
called  Kenjanfu.2  A  very  great  and  fine  city  it  is,  and 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Kenjanfu,  which  in  old 
times  was  a  noble,  rich,  and  powerful  realm,  and  had 
many  great  and  wealthy  and  puissant  kings.3  But  now 
the  king  thereof  is  a  prince  called  Mangai.ai,  the  son 
of  the  Great  Kaan,  who  hath  given  him  this  realm,  and 
crowned  him  king  thereof.4  It  is  a  city  of  great  made 
and  industry.  They  have  great  abundance  of  silk,  from 
which  they  weave  cloths  of  silk  and  gold  of  divers  kinds, 
and  they  also  manufacture  all  sorts  of  equipments  for  an 
army.  They  have  every  necessary  of  man’s  life  very 
cheap.  The  city  lies  towards  the  west ;  the  people  are 
Idolaters;  and  outside  the  city  is  the  palace  of  the 
Prince  Mangalai,  crowned  king,  and  son  of  the  Great 
Kaan,  as  I  told  you  before. 

This  is  a  fine  palace  and  a  great,  as  I  will  tell  you. 
It  stands  in  a  great  plain  abounding  in  lakes  and  streams 
and  springs  of  water.  Round  about  it  is  a  massive  and 
lofty  wall,  five  miles  in  compass,  well  built,  and  all 
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garnished  with  battlements.  And  within  this  wall  is  the 
king’s  palace,  so  great  and  fine  that  no  one  could  imagine 
a  finer.  There  are  in  it  many  great  and  splendid  halls, 
and  many  chambers,  all  painted  and  embellished  with 
work  in  beaten  gold.  This  Mangalai  rules  his  realm 
right  well  with  justice  and  equity,  and  is  much  beloved 
by  his  people.  The  troops  are  quartered  round  about 
the  palace,  and  enjoy  the  sport  (that  the  royal  demesne 
affords). 

So  now  let  us  quit  this  kingdom,  and  I  will  tell  you 
of  a  very  mountainous  province  called  Cuncun,  which 
you  reach  by  a  road  right  wearisome  to  travel. 

Note  I.—  [“Moms  alba  is  largely  grown  in  North  China  for  feeding  silkworms.” 
(. Bretsclmsider ,  Hist,  of  But.  Disc.  I.  p.  4.)— H.  C.] 

Note  2. — Having  got  to  sure  ground  again  at  Kenjanfu,  which  is,  as  we  shall 
explain  presently,  the  city  of  Si-kgan  fu,  capital  of  Shen-si,  let  us  look  back  at  the 
geography  of  the  route  from  P’ing-yang  fu.  Its  'difficulties  are  great. 

The  traveller  carries  us  two  days’  journey  from  P'ing-yang  fu  to  his  castle  of  the 
Golden  King.  This  is  called  in  the  G.  Text  and  most  other  MSS.  Caictti,  Caytui ,  or 
the  like,  but  in  Ramusio  alone  Thaigin.  He  then  carries  us  20  miles  further  to  the 
Caramoran  ;  he  crosses  this  river,  travels  two  days  further,  and  reaches  the  great  city 
Cachanfu  ;  eight  days  more  (or  as  in  Ramusio  seven)  bring  him  to  Si-ngan  fu. 

There  seems  scarcely  room  for  doubt  that  Cachanfu  is  the  Ho-chung  fu  [the 
ancient  capital  of  Emperor  Shun — II.  C.]  of  those  days,  now  called  P’U-CHAU  FU, 
close  to  the  great  elbow  of  the  Hwang  Ho  {Klaproth).  But  this  city,  instead  of 
being  two  days  west  of  the  great  river,  stands  near  its  eastern  bank. 

[The  Rev.  C.  Holcombe  writes  (pp.  64-65)  :  “  F’u-chau  fu  lies  on  a  level  with  the 
Yellow  River,  and  on  the  edge  of  a  large  extent  of  worthless  marsh  land,  full  of  pools 
of  brackish,  and  in  some  places,  positively  salt  water.  .  .  .  The  great  road  does  not 
pass  into  the  town,  having  succeeded  in  maintaining  its  position  on  the  high  ground 
from  which  the  town  has  bachstided.  .  .  .  The  great  road  keeping  to  the  bluff,  runs 
on,  turning  first  south,  and  then  a  trifle  to  the  east  of  south,  until  the  road,  the  bluff, 
and  Shan-si,  all  end  together,  making  a  sudden  plunge  down  a  precipice  and  being 
lost  in  the  dirty  waters  of  the  Yellow  River.”— H.  C.] 

Not  maintaining  the  infallibility  of  our  traveller’s  memory,  we  may  conceive 
confusion  here,  between  the  recollections  of  his  journey  westward  and  those  of  his 
return  ;  hut  this  does  not  remove  all  the  difficulties. 

The  most  notable  fortress  of  the  Kin  sovereigns  was  that  of  T’ungkwan,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  25  miles  below  P’u-chnn  fu,  and  closing  the  passage  between 
the  river  and  the  mountains,  just  where  the  boundaries  of  ITo-nan,  Shan-si,  and  Shen-si 
meet.  It  was  constantly  the  turning-point  of  the  Mongol  campaigns  against  that 
Dynasty,  and  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  dying  instructions  of  Chinghiz  for  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  the  conquest  of  Cathay.  This  fortress  must  have  continued  famous  to 
Polo’s  time — indeed  it  continues  so  still,  the  strategic  position  being  one  which 
nothing  short  of  a  geological  catastrophe  could  impair, — but  I  see  no  way  of  reconcil¬ 
ing  its  position  with  his  narrative. 

The  name  in  Rarousiu’s  form  might  be  merely  that  of  the  Dynasty,  viz.  Tai-Kin 
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the  Ming  (1370).  (Rochhill,  Land  of  the.  Lamas ,  Journey ;  Grenard,  II.  p.  457) — 
IT.  C.]  Martini;  Cathay ,  138,  269  ;  Piiis  cle  la  Croix,  III.  2x8  ;  Russian  paper  on 
the  JDungen,  sec  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  291 ;  Williamson's  North  China,  u.  s.  ;  Richthofen's 
Letters,  and  MS.  Notes.) 

Note  ^.—Mangalm,  ICublai’s  third  son,  who  governed  the  provinces  of  Shcn-si 
and  Sze-ch’wan,  with  the  title  of  Wang  or  Icing  (supra  ch.  ix.  note  2),  died  in  i2So,  a 
circumstance  which  limits  the  date  of  Polo’s  journey  to  the  west.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  Marco  should  have  remained  ten  years  ignorant  of  his  death,  yet  he  seems  to 
speak  of  him  as  still  governing. 

[With  reference  to  the  translation  of  the  oldest  of  the  Chinese-Mongol  inscriptions 
known  hitherto  (1283)  in  the  name  of  Anar.dn,  King  of  Ngan-si,  Professor  Deveria 
(Notes  dl Jspigra phi c  Mongolo-Ckiuoisc,  p.  9)  writes  :  “  In  1264,  the  Emperor  Kiibhu 
created  in  this  region  [Shcn  si]  the  department  of  Ngan-si  chau,  occupied  by  ten  hordes 
of  Si-fan  (foreigners  from  the  west).  All  this  country  became  in  1272,  the  apanage  of 
the  Imperial  Prince  Mangal'a  ;  this  prince,  third  son  of  Kubhil,  had  been  invested  with 
the  title  of  King  of  Ngan-si,  a  territory  which  included  King-chao  fu  (modern 
Si-ngan  fu).  His  government  extended  hence  over  Ho-si  (west  of  the  Yellow  River), 
the  T’u-po  (Tibetans),  and  Sze-ch’wan.  The  following  year  (1273)  Mangala  received 
from  Kubla'i  a  second  investiture,  this  of  the  Kingdom  of  Tsin,  which  added  to  his 
domain  part  of  Kan-Suh ;  he  established  In's  royal  residence  at  K’ia-ch’eng  (modern 
Ku-yuan)  in  the  Liu-p’an  shan,  while  King-chao  remained  the  centre  of  the  command 
lie  exercised  over  the  Mongol  garrisons.  In  1277  this  prince  took  part  in  military 
operations  in  the  north  ;  hediedin  !2So(i7th  year  Clic  Yuan),  leaving  his  principality 
xf  Ngan-si  to  his  eldest  son  Amanda,  and  this  of  Tsin  to  his  second  son  Ngnn-tan 
Bu-hoa.  Kublai,  immediately  after  the  death  ofhisson  Mangala,  suppressed  administra¬ 
tive  autonomy  in  Ngan-si.”  (  Yuan-shi  lei picn).—YL.  C.] 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

Concerning  the  Province  of  Cuncun,  which  is  right 
wearisome  to  travel  through. 

3n  leaving  the  Palace  of  Mangalai,  you  travel  westward 
or  three  days,  finding  a  succession  of  cities  and  boroug-hs 
,nd  beautiful  plains,  inhabited  by  people  who  live  by 
rade  and  industry,  and  have  great  plenty  of  silk.  At 
he  end  of  those  three  days,  you  reach  the  great  mountains 
.nd  valleys  which  belong  to  the  province  of  Cuncun.1 
There  are  towns  and  villages  in  the  land,  and  the  people 
.ve  by  tilling  the  earth,  and  by  hunting  in  the  great 
roods ;  for  the  region  abounds  in  forests,  wherein  are 
iany  wild  beasts,  such  as  lions,  bears,  lynxes,  bucks  and 
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s,  and  sundry  other  kinds,  so  that  many  are  taken  by 
people  of  the  country,  who  make  a  great  profit  thereof, 
this  way  we  travel  over  mountains  and  valleys,  finding 
succession  of  towns  and  villages,  and  many  great 
itelries  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers,  interspersed 
ong  extensive  forests. 


JOT*  i.—' The  legion  intended  most  necessarily  be  some  part  of  the  southern 
ict  of  the  province  of  Shea-si,  called  HaN-chunu,  the  axis  of  which  is  the  River 
,  closed  in  by  exceedingly  mountainous  and  woody  country  to  north  and  south, 
ling  it  on  the  former  quarter  from  the  rest  of  Shcn-si,  and  on  the  laLter  from 
di’wan.  Polo’s  C  frequently  expresses  air  H,  especially  the  Guttural  II  a  I 
ese  names,  yet  Cuncun  is  not  satisfactory  as  the  expression  of  Ifanchung. 

'he  country  was  so  rugged  that  in  ancient  times  travellers  from  Si-ngan  fu  had  to 
3  a  long  circuit  eastward  by  the  frontier  of  Ho-nan  to  reach  ITan-dumg  ;  but,  at  an 
-  date,  a  road  was  made  across  the  mountains  for  military  purposes ;  so  long  ago 
ed  that  various  eras  and  constructors  are  assigned  to  it.  Padre  Martini’s 
□rides  ascribed  it  to  a  general  in  the  service  of  Liu  Pang,  the  founder  of  the  first 
Dynasty  (B.  c.  202),  and  this  dale  is  current  in  Shan-si,  as  Huron  v.  Richthofen 
me.  But  in  Sze-ch’vvan  the  work  is  asserted  to  have  been  executed  during  the 
:entnry,  when  China  was  divided  into  several  states,  by  Liu  Pei,  of  the  Han  family, 

,  about  a.d.  226,  established  himself  as  Emperor  [Minor  flan]  of  Western  China 
h’Sng-Ut  fn.*  This  work,  with  its  difficulties  and  boldness,  extending  often  fur 
:  distances  on  timber  corbels  inserted  in  the  rock,  is  vividly  described  by 
.ini.  Villages  and  rest-houses  were  established  at  convenient  distances.  It 
ved  from  the  Chinese  the  name  of  Chien-lao,  or  tire  “  Pillar  Road.”  It  coin- 
red  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Wei,  opposite  Pao-ki  h’ien,  ioo  miles  west  of  Si-ngan 
md  ended  near  the  town  of  Paoching-h’ien,  some  15  or  20  miles  north-west 
Han-chung. 

.Veare  told  that  Tului,  the  sou  of  Chinghiz,  when  directing  his  march  against 
nan  in  1231  by  this  very  line  from  Paoki,  haxl  to  male  a  road  with  great  difficulty  ; 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  this  can  only  mean  that  the  ancient  road  had  fallen  into 
.y,  and  had  to  be  repaired.  The  same  route  was  followed  by  Okkodai’s  son 
an,  in  marching  to  attack  the  Sung  Empire  in  1235,  and  again  by  Miuigkn  Kami 
its  last  campaign  in  125S.  These  circumstances  show  that  the  road  from  Paoki 
in  that  age  the  usual  route  into  Han-chung  and  Sze-chbvan  ;  indeed  there  is  no 
r  road  in  that  direction  that  is  more  than  a  mere  jungle-track,  and  we  may  be 
rin  that  this  was  Polo’s  route. 

Phis  remarkable  road  was  traversed  by  Baron  v.  Richthofen  in  1S72.  To  mv 
.tians,  he  replies:  “The  entire  route  is  a  work  of  tremendous  engineering,  anil 
f  this  was  done  by  Liu  Pei,  who  first  ordered  the  construction.  The  hardest  work 
isted  in  cutting  out  long  portions  of  the  road  from  solid  rock,  chidly  whore  ledges 
ect  on  the  verge  of  a  river,  as  is  frequently  the  case  on  the  Pie-lung  Kiang.  .  .  . 
id  been  done  so  thoroughly  from  the  first,  that  scarcely  any  additions  had  to  be 
e  ill  after  days.  Another  kind  of  work  which  generally  strikes  tourists  like  Father 
tini,  or  Chinese  travellers,  is  the  poling  up  of  the  road  on  the  sides  of  steep 
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is  much  struck  with  the  perils  of  walking  on  the  side  of  a  precipice,  with  the  foaming 
river  below.  When  the  timbers  rot,  such  passages  of  course  become  obstructed,  and 
thus  the  road  is  said  to  have  been  periodically  in  complete  disuse.  The  repairs,  which 
were  chiefly  made  in  the  time  of  the  Ming,  concerned  especially  passages  of  this  sort.” 

Richthofen  also  notices  the  abundance  of  game  ;  but  inhabited  places  appear  to  be 

rarer  than  in  Polo’s  time.  (See  Martini  in  Blaeu  ;  Chine  Ancienne,  p.  234  ;  Ritter, 
IV.  520 ;  D'Ohsson,  II.  22,80,328;  Lccmnte,  II.  95;  Chin.  Ref.  XIX.  223; 
Richthofen ,  LettsrVll.  p.  42,  and  MS.  Notes.) 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Concerning  the  Province  or  Acisai.ec  Manzi. 

After  you  have  travelled  those  20  clays  through  the 
mountains  of  Cuncun  that  I  have  mentioned,  then  you 
come  to  a  province  called  Acbalec  Manzi,  which  is  all 
level  country,  with  plenty  of  towns  and  villages,  and 
belongs  to  the  Great  Kaan.  The  people  are  Idolaters, 
and  live  by  trade  and  industry.  I  may  tell  you  that  in 
this  province,  there  grows  such  a  great  quantity  of  ginger, 
that  it  is  carried  all  over  the  region  of  Cathay,  and  it  affords 
a  maintenance  to  all  the  people  of  the  province,  who  get 
great  gain  thereby.  They  have  also  wheat  and  rice,  and 
other  kinds  of  corn,  in  great  plenty  and  cheapness ;  in 
fact  the  country  abounds  in  all  useful  products.  The 
capital  city  is  called  Acbalec  Manzi  [which  signifies 
"  the  White  City  of  the  Manzi  Frontier”].1 

This  plain  extends  for  two  days’ journey,  throughout 
which  it  is  as  fine  as  I  have  told  you,  with  towns  and 
villages  as  numerous.  After  those  two  days,  you  again 
come  to  great  mountains  and  valleys,  and  extensive 
forests,  and  you  continue  to  travel  westward  through 
this  kind  of  country  for  20  days,  finding  however 
numerous  towns  and  villages.  The  people  are  Idolaters, 
and  live  by  agriculture,  by  cattle- keeping,  and  by  the 
VOL.  11.  ■  c 


for  there  is  much  game.  And  among  other  kinds, 
are  the  animals  that  produce  the  musk,  in  great 


a  Si-ngan  fa  to  Ch’eng-lu  (Sz< 
(Cf.  Rockhill,  Land  of  the  Lctn, 
ng  {Jour.  China  Br.  li.  A.  S.  xx 


ng  toCh’eiig-tu  made  by  Ts’in  Shi  Ihvang-li  to  .secure  1 1 is 

losses  the  Ta-pa-shan.”— H.  C] 

:  impossible  to  doubt  that  tlie  Plain  of  Acbalcc  represents 
valley  of  tlie  Han,  interposed  belwcen  the  two  ranges  of 
’jlhofcn  7* sing-Ling-Shau  and  Ta-pa-Shan.  But  the  lime, 
igant  for  anything  like  a  direct  journey  between  the  two 


lislancc  from  Si-ngan  fu  to  Pao-ki  is  450  A',  which  could  be  done  in  3  days, 
ilo’s  rate  would  probably  require  5.  The  distance  by  the  mountain  road  from 
s  the  Plain  of  Han-clutng,  could  never  have  occupied  20  days.  It  is  really 
days’  march. 

’authier’s  MS.  C  (and  its  double,  the  Bern  MS.)  has  viii.  marches  instead  of 
iugh  the  mountains  of  Cuncun.  Tilis  reduces  tlie  time  between  Kenjnnfu  and 
1  to  11  days,  which  is  just  about  a  proper  allowance  for  the  whole  journey, 
lot  accurately  distributed.  Two  days,  though  ample,  would  not  be  excessive 
mrney  across  the  Plain  of  Han-chung,  especially  if  the  traveller  visited  that 
,nd  “20  days  from  Han-chung,  to  Ch’eng-tu  fu  would  correspond  with 
olo’s  rate  of  travel.”  {Richthofen.') 

r  then,  provided  we  admit  the  reading  of  Uie  MS.  C,  there  is  no  ground  for 
g  to  adopt  the  usual  route  between  the  two  cities,  via  Han-chung. 
he  key  to  the  exact  route  is  evidently  the  position  of  Acbalec  Manr.i,  and  on 
e  is  no  satisfactory  light. 

he  name  of  the  province,  Pauthier’s  text  has  Acbalcc  Mi »si,  for  the  name  of 
Acmalcc  simply.  The  G.  T.  has  in  the  former  case  Acbalcc  Mangi,  in  the 
iVcmelic  Mangi  qe  vaul  dire  le  une  de  le  confine  thru  Mangi."  This  is  followed 
by  the  Geographic  Latin,  which  has  “  A  chalet  Mangi  ct  at  dictum  in  Ihima 
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CHAPTER  Xl.rV. 

Concerning  the  Province  and  Citv  of  Sindafu. 

When  you  have  travelled  those  20  days  westward 
through  the  mountains,  as  I  have  told  you,  then  you 
arrive  at  a  plain  belonging  to  a  province  called  Sindafu, 
which  still  is  on  the  confines  of  Manzi,  and  the  capital 
city  of  which  is;  (also)  called  Sindafu.  This  city  was  in 
former  days  a  rich  and  noble  one,  and  the  Kings  who 
reigned  there  were  very  great  and  wealthy.  It  is  a  good 
twenty  miles  in  compass,  but  it  is  divided  in  the  way 
that  I  shall  tell  you. 

You  see  the  King  of  this  Province,  in  the  days  of 
old,  when  he  found  himself  drawing  near  to  death, 
leaving  three  sons  behind  him,  commanded  that  the  city 
should  be  divided  into  three  parts,  and  that  each  of  his 
three  sons  should  have  one.  So  each  of  these  three  parts 
is  separately  walled  about,  though  all  three  are  surrounded 
by  the  common  wall  of  the  city.  Each  of  the  three  sons 
was  King,  having  his  own  part  of  the  city,  and  his  own 
share  of  the  kingdom,  and  each  of  them  in  fact  was  a  great 
and  wealthy  King.  But  the  Great  Ivaan  conquered  the 
kingdom  of  these  three  Kings,  and  stripped  them  of  their 
inheritance.1 

Through  the  midst  of  this  great  city  runs  a  large 
river,  in  which  they  catch  a  great  quantity  of  fish.  It  is 
a  good  half  mile  wide,  and  very  deep  withal,  and  so  long 
that  it  reaches  all  the  way  to  the  Ocean  Sea, — a  very 
long  way,  equal  to  80  or  100  days’  journey.  And  the 
name  of  the  River  is.  Kian-suy.  The  multitude  of 
vessels  that  navigate  this  river  is  so  vast,  that  no  one 
who  should  read  or  hear  the  tale  would  believe  it,  The 
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quantities  of  merchandize  also  which  merchants  carry  up 
and  down  this  river  are  past  all  belief.  In  fact,  it  is  so 
big,  that  it  seems  to  be  a  Sea  rather  than  a  River  1 2 
Let  us  now  speak  of  a  great  Bridge  which  crosses  this 
River  within  the  city.  This  bridge  is  of  stone  ;  it  is 
seven  paces  in  width  and  half  a  mile  in  length  (the  river 
being  that  much  in  width  as  I  told  you) ;  and  all  along 
its  length  on  either  side  there  are  columns  of  marble  to 
bear  the  roof,  for  the  bridge  is  roofed  over  from  end  to 
end  with  timber,  and  that  all  richly  painted.  And  on 
this  bridge  there  are  houses  in  which  a  great  deal  of  trade 
and  industry  is  carried  on.  But  these  houses  are  all  of 
wood  merely,  and  they  are  put  up  in  the  morning  and 
taken  down  in  the  evening.  Also  there  stands  upon  the 
bridge  the  Great  Kaan’s  Comercque,  that  is  to  say,  his 
custom-house,  where  his  toll  and  tax  are  levied.3  And 
I  can  tell  you  that  the  dues  taken  on  this  bridge  bring  to 
the  Lord  a  thousand  pieces  of  fine  gold  every  clay  and 
more.  The  people  are  all  Idolaters.4 

When  you  leave  this  city  you  travel  for  five  days 
across  a  country  of  plains  and  valleys,  finding  plenty  of 
villages  and  hamlets,  and  the  people  of  which  live  by 
husbandry.  There  are  numbers  of  wild  beasts,  lions, 
and  bears,  and  such  like. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  people  of  Sindu 
itself  live  by  manufactures,  for  they  make  fine  sendals 
and  other  stuffs.6 

After  travelling  those  five  days’  march,  you  reach  a 
province  called  Tebet,  which  has  been  sadly  laid  waste; 
we  will  now  say  something  of  it. 


Note  r.— We  are  on  firm  ground  again,  for  Sindafu  is  certainly  Cii’£ng-to  fu, 
the  capital  of  Sze-ch’wan.  Probably  the  name  used  by  Polo  was  Sindu-fn ,  as  we 
find  Shtdu  in  the  G.  T.  near  the  end  of  the  chapter.  But  the  same  city  is,  I  observe, 
called  Thindafu  by  one  of  Lhe  Nepalese  embassies,  whose  itineraries  Mr.  Hodgson 
has  given  in  the  /.  A.  S.  B.  XXV.  4SS. 


The  plain  round  Ch’eng-tu  fu  is  about  < 
in  width,  with  a  copious  irrigation  and 
it  stands  almost  unrivalled.  (Letter  VI 
[Mr.  Baber  (Travels,  p.  26)  gives  tb 
tion  of  Ch’Sng-tu  •.  “The  census  of  1 
70,000,  and  the  total  population  at 
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chevauche  cinq  jornce  por  plain  et  pot  vale 

orses  et  autres  bestes.  Ilvivcnt  d’ars:  c 
dras.  II  sunt  de  Sindu  meisnie.”  I  tak 
has  forgotten  to  fill  up  his  usual  formula 
is  reminded  of  this  when  he  speaks  of  tin 
Tibet,  and  reverts  to  the  citizens  in  the 
see  here  Sindu  applied  to  the  city,  sugge 
ning  of  the  chapter. 

Silk  is  a  large  item  in  the  produce  ami 
quarters  of  Ch’eng-tu  fu,  in  every  house,  t 
ing  of  silk  give  occupation  to  the  people. 


Thus 


in  the  p: 


■  Indus  seudal  et  autres 
f  Ch’eng-tu  fn,  Marco 
>f  the  inhabitants ;  he 
nlry  on  the  way  to 
ted  in  Italics.  We 
tiding  at  the  begin- 

:1  through  extensive 
'  •  ibroidcc- 

is  exported,  much 
n  to  costly  apparel. 
{Richthofen.) 


CHAPTER  XT.V. 

Concerning  the  Province  of  Teuht. 

After  those  five  -days’  march  that  I  spoke  of,  you  enter 
a  province  which  has  been  sorely  ravaged  ;  and  this  was 
done  in  the  wars  of  Mongu  Kaan.  There  arc  indeed 
towns  and  villages  and  hamlets,  but  all  harried  and 
destroyed.1 

In.  this  region  you  find  quantities  of  canes,  full  three 
palms  in  girth  and  fifteen  paces  in  length,  with  some 
three  palms’  interval  between  the  joints.  And  let  me 
tell  you  that  merchants  and  other  travellers  through  that 
country  are  wont  at  nightfall  to  gather  these  canes  and 
make  fires  of  them ;  for  as  they  bum  they  make  such 
loud  reports  that  the  lions  and  bears  and  other  wild 
beasts  are  greatly  frightened,  and  make  off  as  fast  as 
possible  ;  in  fact  nothing  will  induce  them  to  come  nigh 
a  fire  of  that  sort.  So  you  see  the  travellers  make  those 
fires  to  protect  themselves  and  their  cattle  from  the  wild 
beasts  which  have  so  greatly  multiplied  since  the  devasta¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  And  ’tis  this  great  multiplication  of 
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the  wild  beasts  that  prevents  the  country  from  being 
reoccupied.  In  fact  but  for  the  help  of  these  canes, 
which  make  such  a  noise  in  burning  that  the  beasts 
are  terrified  and  kept  at  a  distance,  no  one  would  be 
able  even  to  travel  through  the  land. 

I  will  tell  you  how  it  is  that  the  canes  make  such 
a  noise.  The  people  cut  the  green  canes,  of  which 
there  are  vast  numbers,  and  set  fire  to  a  heap  of  them 
at  once.  After  they  have  been  awhile  burning  they 
burst  asunder,  and  this  makes  such  a  loud  report  that  you 
might  hear  it  ten  miles  off  In  fact,  any  one  unused  to 
this  noise,  who  should  hear  it  unexpectedly,  might  easily 
go  into  a  swound  or  die  of  fright.  But  those  who  are 
used  to  it  care  nothing  about  it.  Hence  those  who  are 
not  used  to  it  stuff  their  ears  well  with  cotton,  and  wrap 
up  their  heads  and  faces  with  all  the  clothes  they  can 
muster ;  and  so  they  get  along  until  they  have  become 
used  to  the  sound.  ’Tis  just  the  same  with  horses. 
Those  which  are  unused  to  these  noises  are  so  alarmed 
by  them  that  they  break  away  from  their  halters  and 
heel-ropes,  and  many  a  man  has  lost  his  beasts  in 
this  way.  So  those  who  would  avoid  losing  their  horses 
:ake  care  to  tie  all  four  legs  and  peg  the  ropes  down 
strongly,  and  to  wrap  the  heads  and  eyes  and  ears  of 
.he  animals  closely,  and  so  they  save  them.  But  horses 
lIso,  when  they  have  heard  the  noise  several  times,  cease 
o  mind  it.  I  tell  you  the  truth,  how’ever,  when  I  say 
hat  the  first  time  you  hear  it  nothing  can  be  more 
farming.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  the  lions  and  bears 
ncl  other  wild  beasts  will  sometimes  come  and  do  much 
rischief ;  for  their  numbers  are  great  in  those  tracts.2 

You  ride  for  20  days  without  finding  an}T  inhabited 
jot,  so  that  travellers  are  obliged  to  carry  all  their 
rovisions  with  them,  and  are  constantly  falling  in  with 
lose  wild  beasts  which  are  so  numerous  and  so  dangerous. 
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After  that  you  come  at  length  to  a  tract  where  there  ar 
towns  and  villages  in  considerable  numbers/'  The  peopl 
of  those  towns  have  a  strange  custom  in  regard  t> 
marriage  which  I  will  now  relate. 

No  man  of  that  country  would  on  any  ennsidoratio: 
take  to  wife  a  girl  who  was  a  maid  ;  for  they  say  a  wif 
is  nothing  worth  unless  she  has  he.en  used  to  consort  wif 
men.  And  their  custom  is  this,  that  when  traveller 
come  that  way,  the  old  women  of  the  place  get  ready,  aiv 
take  their  unmarried  daughters  or  other  girls  related  t 
them,  and  go  to  the  strangers  who  are  passing,  and  mak 
over  the  young  women  to  whomsoever  will  accept  them 
and  the  travellers  take  them  accordingly  and  do  the! 
pleasure;  after  which  the  girls  are  restored  to  the  of 
women  who  brought  them,  for  they  are.  not  allowed  t 
follow  the  strangers  away  from  their  home.  In  thi 
manner  people  travelling  that  way,  whim  they  reach 
village  or  hamlet  or  other  inhabited  place1,  shall  lini 
perhaps  20  or  30  girls  at  their  disposal.  And  if  th 
travellers  lodge  with  those  people  they  shall  have,  as  man 
young  women  as  they  could  wish  coming  to  court  them 
You  must  know  too  that  the  traveller  is  expected  to  giv 
the  girl  who  has  been  with  him  a  ring  or  some  other  trifle 
something  in  fact  that  she  can  show  as  a  lover's  toke. 
when  she  comes  to  be  married.  And  it  is  for  this  i: 
truth  and  for  this  alone  that  they  follow  that  custom  ;  fo 
every  girl  is  expected  to  obtain  at  least  20  such  token 
in  the  way  I  have  described  before  she  can  be  marriet 
And  those  who  have  most  tokens,  and  so  can  show  the 
have  been  most  run  after,  arc  in  the  highest  esteem,  an 
most  sought  in  marriage,  because  they  say  the  charms  <_ 
such  an  one  are  greatest.1  but  after  marriage  dies 
people  hold  their  wives  very  dear,  and  would  considc 
it  a  great  villainy  for  a  man  to  meddle  with  another' 
wife  ;  and  thus  though  the  wives  have  before  marriag 
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acted  as  you  have  heard,  they  are  kept  with  great  care 
from  light  conduct  afterwards. 

Now  I  have  related  to  you  this  marriage  custom  as  a 
good  story  to  tell,  and  to  show  what  a  fine  country  that 
is  for  young  fellows  to  go  to  ! 

The  people  are  Idolaters  and  an  evil  generation, 
holding  it  no  sin  to  rob  and  maltreat :  in  fact,  they  are 
the  greatest  brigands  on  earth.  They  live  by  the  chase, 
as  well  as  on  their  cattle  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

I  should  tell  you  also  that  in  this  country  there  are 
many  of  the  animals  that  produce  musk,  which  are  called 
in  the  7'artar  language  Gtidderi.  Those  rascals  have 
great  numbers  of  large  and  fine  dogs,  which  are  of  great 
service  in  catching  the  musk-beasts,  and  so  they  procure 
great  abundance  of  musk.  They  have  none  of  the  Great 
Kaan’s  paper  money,  but  use  salt  instead  of  money. 
They  are  very  poorly  clad,  for  their  clothes  are  only  of 
the  skins  of  beasts,  and  of  canvas,  and  of  buckram,6 
They  have  a  language  of  their  own,  and  they  are  called 
Tebet.  And-  this  country  of  Tebkt  forms  a  very  great 
province,  of  which  I  will  give  you  a  brief  account. 


Note  i.— The  mountains  that  bound  the  splendid  plain  of  Ch’eng-tu  fu  on  the 
west  rise  rapidly  to  a  height  of  12,000  feet  and  upwards.  Just  at  the  skirt  of  this 
mountain  region,  where  the  great  road  to  LMsa  enters  it,  lies  the  large  and  bustling 
city  of  Yachaufu,  forming  the  key  of  the  hill  country,  and  the  great  entrepdt  of  trade 
between  Sze-ch’wan  on  the  one  side,  and  Tibet  and  Western  Yunnan  on  the  other. 
The  present  political  boundary  between  China  Proper  and  Tibet  is  to  the  west  of 
Bathang  and  the  Kin-sha  Kiang,  but  till  the  beginning  of  last  century  it  lay  much  further 
east,  near  Ta-t' sien-hi,  or,  as  the  Tibetans  appear  to  call  it,  Tartsiio  or  Tackindo,  which 
a  Chinese  Itinerary  given  by  Ritter  makes  to  he  920  It,  or  11  marches  from  Ch’eng-tu 
fu.  In  Marco’s  time  we  must  suppose  that  Tibet  was  considered  to  extend  several 
marches  further  east  still,  or  to  Ure  vicinity  of  Yaclrau.*  Mr.  Cooper’s  Journal  describes 
the  country  entered  on  the  5 th  march  from  CU’eng-tu  as  very  mountainous,  many  of 
the  neighbouring  peaks  being  capped  with  snow.  And  he  describes  the  people  as 
speaking  a  language  mixed  with  Tibetan  for  some  distance  before  reaching  Ta-t’sien-lu. 
Baron  Richthofen  also  who,  as  rvc  shall  see,  has  thrown  an  entirely  new  light  upon 
this  part  of  Marco’s  itinerary,  was  exactly  five  days  in  travelling  through  a  rich  and 
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populous  country,  from  Ch’eng-lu  toYachau.  [Captain  Gill  lelt  Ui'eng-tu  on  the  loth 
Tuly,  1877,  and  reached  Ya-chau  on  the  14th,  n  distance  of  75  miles.— H.  C.]  {Killer, 
IV.  190  seqq.  ;  Cooper ,  pp.  164-173  ;  Richthofen  in  Vcrhandl.  Ges.f  Erdk.  zu  Berlin, 
1874,  p.  35.) 

Tibet  was  always  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  Empire  of  the  Mongol  Kaans  in  the 
period  of  their  greatness,  but  it  is  not  very  clear  how  it  came  under  subjection  to  them. 
No  conquest  of  Tibet  by  their  armies  appears  to  be  related  by  cither  the  Mahotncdan 
or  the  Chinese  historians.  Yet  it  is  alluded  to  by  Plano  Carpini,  who  ascribes  the 
achievement  to  an  unnamed  son  of  Cliinghiz,  and  narrated  by  Sanang  Sctzcn,  who 
says  that  the  King  of  Tibet  submitted  without  lighting  when  Chinghiz  invaded  his 
country  in  the  year  of  the  Panther  (1206).  During  the  reign  of  Mangku  Kuan,  in¬ 
deed,  Uriangkadai,  an  eminent  Mongol  general  [son  of  Sutmdai]  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  Prince’  Kublai  in  1253  against  Yunnan,  did  in  the  follow  ing  year  direct  his 
arms  against  the  Tibetans.  Bat  this  campaign,  that  no  doubt  to  which  the  text 
alludes  as  “  the  wars  of  Mangu  Kaan,”  appears  tohave  occupied  only  a  pari  of  one 

Sze-ch’tvan.  ["In  the  Yuen-s&i,  Tibet  is  mentioned  under  diflerent  names.  Some¬ 
times  the  Chinese  History  of  the  Mongols  uses  the  ancient  name  Tufan.  In  the 
Annals,  s.a.  1251,  we  read:  ‘  Mangu  Khan  entrusted  ira-h-dan  with  the  command 
of  the  troops  against  T’u-fan.’  Sub  anno  1254  it  is  slated  that  Kriblai  (who  at  that 
time  was  still  the  heir-apparent),  after  subduing  the  tribes  of  Yun-nan,  entered  T'u-fan, 
when  So-ho-lo,  the  ruler  of  the  country,  surrendered.  Again,  s.a.  1275:  ‘The  . 
prince  -4/-/«-rf/(seventh  son  of  Kublai)  led  an  expedition  to  T’n  fm.’  In  chap,  ccii., 
biography  of  Ba-r.z'-ba,  the  Lama  priest  who  invented  Kubkii’s  official  alphabet,  it  is 
stated  that  this  Lama  wasa  native  alSa-sd-kia  in  T’u-fan.”  (Brctschneider,  Med  Res. 

II.  p.  23O-H.  C.]  Koeppen  seems  to  consider  it  certain  that  there  was  no  actual 
conquest  of  Tibet,  and  that  ICdblai  extended  his  authority  over  it  only  by  diplomacy 
and  the  politic  handling  of  the  spiritual  potentates  who  had  for  several  generations  in 

the  organisation  of  civil  administration  in  Tibet  to  Kdblai. '  Mali  Dliwaju,  a  young  and 
able  member  of  the  family  which  held  the  hereditary  primacy  of  the  Salya  [Sakya] 
convent,  and  occupied  the  most  influential  position  in  Tibet,  was  formerly  recognised 
by  the  Emperor  as  the  head  of  the  Lamaitc  Church  and  as  the  tributary  Ruler  of  Tibet.  ■ 
He  is  the  same  person  that  we  have  already  (vol.  i.  p.  2S)  mentioned  as  the  Tasscpa  or 
Bashpah  Lama,  the  inventor  of  KAbMi’s  official  alphabet.  ( Carpini ,  65S,  709: 

D'Amzac,  564  ;  S.  Sctzcn,  89  ;  D’Ohsson,  II.  317 ;  Koeppen,  II.  96  ;  Amyol,  XIV.  12S.) 

With  the  caution  that  Marco’s  Travels  in  Tibet  were  limited  to  the  same 
mountainous  country  on  the  frontier  of  Sze-ch’wan,  we  defer  further  geographical 
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Richthofen  remarks  that  nowhere  in  China  does  the  bamboo  atLain  such  a  size  as 
in  this  region.  Bamboos  of  three  palms  in  girth  (aS  to  30  indies)  exist,  but.  are  not 
ordinary,  I  should  suppose,  even  in  Szc-ch’wan.  In  1S55  I  tool;  some  pains  to 
procure  in  Pegu  a  specimen  of  the  largest  attainable  bamboo.  It  was  10  inches  in 
diameter. 

Note  3.— M.  Gabriel  Durand,  a  missionary  priest,  thus  describes  his  journey  in 
1861  to  Kiangka,  via  Ta-t’sien-lu,  a  line  of  country  partly  coincident  with  that  which 
Polo  is  traversing :  “  Every  day  we  made  a  journey  of  nine  or  ten  leagues,  and  halted 
for  the  night  in  a  Kting-lmtm.  These  are  posts  dotted  at  intervals  of  about  ten 
leagues  along  the  road  ,  to  Hlassa,  and  usually  guarded  by  three  soldiers,  though  the 
more  important  posts  have  twenty.  With  die  exception  of  some  Tibetan  houses,  few 
and  far  between,  these  arc  the  only  habitations  to  Ire  seen  cm  this  silent,  ami  deserted 
road.  .  .  .  Lylang  was  the  first  collection  of  houses  that  we  had  seen  in  ten  days’ 
inarch.”  (Atm.  de  la  Propag.  de.  la  Foi,  XXXV.  352  sag]. ) 


Note  4.— Such  practices  are  ascribed  to  many  nations.  Martini  quotes  something 
similar  from  a  Chinese  author  about  tribes  in  Yunnan  ;  and  Gamier  says  such  loose 
practices  are  still  ascribed  to  the  Sifan  near  the  southern  elbow  of  the  Kin-sha  Kiang. 
Even  of  the  Mongols  themselves  and  kindred  races,  Pallas  asserts  that  the  young 
women  regard  a  number  of  intrigues  rather  as  a  credit  and  recommendation  than 
otherwise.  Japanese  ideas  seem  to  be  not  very  different.  In  old  times  /Elian  gives 
much  the  same  account  of  the  Lydian  women.  Herodotus’s  Gimlanes  ol'Lybia  afford  a 
perfect  parallel,  “whose  women  wear  on  their  legs  anklets  of  leather.  Each  lover 
that  a  woman  has  gives  her  one  ;  and  she  who  can  show  most  is  the  best  esteemed,  as 
she  appears  to  have  been  loved  by  the  greatest  number  of  men.”  ( Martini ,  142; 
Gamier,  I.  520;  Pali.  Samml.  II.  235  ;  A 'll.  Par.  Hist.  III.  1  ;  Pam/.  Herod.  13k. 
IV.  ch.  clxxvi.) 


better  than  virgins,  and  are  more  anxiously  desired  in  man 
stated  to  he  the  case  with  the  Indians  of  Quito,  the  I.aplan 
the  Hill  Tribes  of  North  Aracan.  But  in  each  of  these 
that  want  of  chastity  is  considered  a  merit  in  the  bride, 
best  testimony  to  the  value  of  her  attractions.”  ( Wests 
p.  Si. ) — II.  C.] 

Mr.  Cooper’s  Journal,  when  on  the  banks  of  the  Kin-s 
affords  a  startling  illustration  of  the  persistence  of  mnnnci 
30m.  we  arrived  at  a  road-side  house,  near  which  was  a  grove  of  walnut-trees  ;  here 
we  alighted,  when  to  my  surprise  I  was  surrounded  by  a  group  of  young  girls  and  two 
elderly  women,  who  invited  me  to  partake  of  a  repast  spread  under  the  trees,  .  .  . 
I  thought  I  had  stumbled  on  a  pic-nic  party,  of  which  die  Tibetans  are  so  fond. 
Having  finished,  I  lighted- my  pipe  and  threw  myself  on  the  grass  in  a  slate  of  castle¬ 
building.  I  had  not  lain  thus  many  seconds  when  tiie  maidens  brought  a  young  girl 
about  15  years  old,  tall  and  very  fair,  placed  her  on  the  grass  beside  111c,  and  forming 

was  bathed  in  tears.  All  this,  I  must  confess,  a  little  puzzled  me,  wliim  Philip  (the 
Chinese  servant)  with  a  long  face,  came  to  my  aid,  saying,  1  Well,  Sir,  this  is  a  had 
business  .  .  .  .  they  are  marrying  you.’  Good  heavens  1  how  startled  I  was.”  For 
the  honourable  conclusion  of  this  Anglo-Tihetan  idyll  I  must  refer  to  Mr.  Cooper's 
Journal.  (See  the  now  published  Travels,  ch.  x.) 


Note  5.—  All  this  is  clearly  meant  to  apply  only  to  the  rude  people  towards  the 
Chinese  frontier;  nor  would  the  Chinese  (says  Richthofen)  at  this  day  think  the 
description  at  all  exaggerated,  as  applied  to  the  Lolo  who  occupy  the  mountains  to 
the  south  of  Yachaufu.  The  members  of  the  group  at  p.  47,  from  Lieutenant  Garnier’s 
book,  are  there  termed  Man-tzii ;  but  the  context  shows  them  to  be  of  the  race  of 
these  Lolos.  (See  below,  pp.  60,  61.)  The  passage  about  the  musk  animal,  both  in 
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Pauthier  and  in  the  G.  T.,  ascribes  the  word  GuddeH to  the  language  “of  that  people,” 
i.e.  of  the  Tibetans.  The  Geog.  Latin,  however,  has  “  KnguA  Tarlaricd ,”  and  this 
is  the  fact.  Klaproth  informs  us  that  Guderi  is  the  Mongol  word.  And  it  will  be 
found  (Kuderi)  in  Kovalevski’s  Dictionary,  No.  2594.  Musk  is  still  the  most  valuable 
article  that  goes  from  Ta-t’sien-lu  to  China.  Much  is  smuggled,  and  single  travellers 
will  come  all  the  way  from  Canton  or  Si-ngan  fu  to  take  back  a  small  load  of  it. 
{Richthofen.) 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Further  Discourse  concerning  Tebet. 

This  province,  called  Tebet,  is  of  very  great  extent. 
The  people,  as  I  have  told  you,  have  a  language  of  their 
own,  and  they  are  Idolaters,  and  they  border  on  Manzi 
and  sundry  other  regions.  Moreover,  they  are  very 
great  thieves. 

The  country  is,  in  fact,  so  great  that  it  embraces 
eight  kingdoms,  and  a  vast  number  of  cities  and  villages.1 
It  contains  in  several  quarters  rivers  and  lakes,  in  which 
gold-dust  is  found  in  great  abundance.2  Cinnamon  also 
grows  there  in  great  plenty.  Coral  is  in  great  demand 
in  this  country  and  fetches  a  high  price,  for  they  delight 
to  hang  it  round  the  necks  of  their  women  and  of  their 
idols.3  They  have  also  in  this  country  plenty  of  fine 
woollens  and  other  stuffs,  and  many  kinds  of  spices  are 
produced  there  which  are  never  seen  in  our  country. 

Among  this  people,  too,  you  find  the  best  enchanters 
and  astrologers  that  exist  in  all  that  quarter  of  the  world  ; 
they  perform  such  extraordinary  marvels  and  sorceries  by 
diabolic  art,  that  it  astounds  one  to  see  or  even  hear  of. 
them.  So  I  will  relate  none  of  them  in  this  book  of 
ours  ;  people  would  be  amazed  if  they  heard  them,  but  it 
would  serve  no  good  purpose.4 

These  people  of  Tebet  are  an  ill-conditioned  race. 
They  have  mastiff  dogs  as  bigs  as  donkeys,  which  are 

VOL.  ir.  i) 
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capital  at  seizing  wild  beasts  [and  in  particular  the  wild 
oxen  which  are  called  Beyamvni,  very  great  and  fie  ice 
animals!.  They  have  also  sundry  other  kinds  of  sport¬ 
ing  doers,  and  excellent  lanner  falcons  [and  sakers],  swift 
in  flight  and  well-trained,  which  are  got  in  the  mountains 


of  the  country.5  .  ,  , 

Now  I  have  told  you  in  bnet  all  that  is  to  be 
about  Tebet,  and  so  we  will  leave  it.  and  tell  you  ; 
another  province  that  is  called  Caindu. 


As  regards  Tebet,  however,  you  should  understand 
that  it  is  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan.  So,  likewise,  all 
the  other  kingdoms,  regions,  and  provinces  which  are 
described  in  this  book  are  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan  ; 
nay,  even  those  other  kingdoms,  regions,  and  provinces 
of  which  I  had  occasion  to  speak  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book  as  belonging  to  the  son  of  Argon,  the  Lord  of  the 
Levant,  are  also  subject  to  the  Lmperor  ;  for  the  former 
holds  his  dominion  of  the  Kaan,  and  is  his  liegeman  and 
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kinsman  of  the  blood  Imperial.  So  you  must  know  that 
from  this  province  forward  all  the  provinces  mentioned  in 
our  book  are  subject  to  the  Great  Kami ;  and  even  if  this 
be  not  specially  mentioned,  you  must  understand  that  it 


Now  let  us  have  done  with  this  matter,  and  I  will  tell 
you  about  the  Province  of  Caindu. 


NOTE  2.—“  Or  de  paliolle.”  “Or 
have  been  the  technical  phrase  for  tvhn 
aren  paillettes,  a  phrase  used  by  a  b'rc 
(Ann.  de  la  Foi,  XXXVII.  427.)  Yet 
in  the  Vac.  Hal.  Universale  is  from  tlii: 
not  to  have  understood  it,  translating:  “ 
says  erroneously  that  pajota  is  an  old  : 
in  pagliuola  (p.  219).  A  Harcelona  t 
Fallela.  And  the  old  Portuguese  na 
expression  for  the  gold-dust  of  Africa* 
PP-  ”2.  n6;  Capmany  Memories, 
in  Usodiimre  of  Genoa,  see  Griikrg,  .■ 
Note  3.— The  cinnamon  must  hav, 


Oesgedins,  La  Mission  du  Thibet,  310.} 
Note  4. — See  supra,  lilt.  I.  eh.  Ixi.  nr 


Note  5.— Tlie  big  Tibetan  mastitis  arc  now  well  known.  Mr.  Cooper,  at 
Ta-t’sien  lu,  notes  that  tlie  people  of  Tibetan  race  “keep  very  large  dogs,  as  large  as 
Newfoundlands.”  And  he  mentions  a  pack  of  dogs  of  another  breed,  tan  and  black, 
“fine  animals  of  the  size  of  setters.”  The  missionary  M.  Durand  also,  in  a  letter  from 
the  region  in  question,  says,  speaking  of  a  large  leopard:  “Our  brave  watch-dogs 
had  several  times  beaten,  him  off  gallantly,  and  one  of  them  had  oven  in  single  combat 
with  him  received  a  blow  of  the  paw  which  had  laid  his  skull  open.”  [.-Jun.  de  la 
Prop  do  la  Foi,  XXXVII.  314.)  On  the  title-page  of  vol.  i.  we  have  introduced  one 
of  these  big  Tibetan  dogs  as  brought  home  by  the  Polos  to  Venice. 

The  **  wild  oxen  called  Bcyamiui ”  are  probably  some  such  species  as  the  Gaur. 
Beyamini  I  suspect  to  be  no  Oriental  word,  but  to  stand  for  Bucmhtt,  i.e.  Bohemian, 
a  name  which  may  have  been  given  by  tlie  Venetians  to  either  the  bison  or  unis, 
Polo’s  contemporary,  Brnnetto  hatini,  seems  to  speak  of  one  of  these  as  still  existing 
in  his  day  in  Germany:  “Autre  buef  naissent  eu  Alemaigne  qui  ont  grans  core,  ct 
sont.  bons  per  sommicr  et  por  vin  porter.”  (Paris  cd.,  p.  22S;  see  also  Lubbock , 
Pre-historic  7'imes,  296-7.}- 

[Mr.  Baber  ( Travels ,  pp,  39,  40)  writes:  “A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  wild 
oxen,  since  they  are  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Chinn  Proper.  From  a  Colo  chief 
and  his  followers,  most  enthusiastic  hunters,  I  afterwards  learnt  that  the  cattle  are 
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met  with  ill  herds  of  from  seven  to  twenty  head  in  the  recesses  of  the  Wilderness, 
which  may  be  defined  as  the  region  between  the  Thing  River  and  Yachou,  but  that 
in  general  they  are  rarely  seen.  ...  X  was  lucky  enough  to  obtain  a  pair  of  horns  and 
part  of  the  hide  of  one  of  these  redoubtable  animals,  which  seem  to  show  that  they 
are  a  kind  of  bison.’  Sir  H.  Yule  remarks  in  a  footnote  {Ibid.  p.  40):  “It  is  not 
possible  to  say  from  what  is  stated  here  what  the  species  is,  but  probably  it  is  a  governs, 
of  which  Jerdan  describes  three  species.  (See  Mammals  of  India,  pp,  301-307. )  Mr. 
Hodgson  describes  the  Gaur  [Gavtcus  gaurus  of  Jerdan)  of  the  forests  below  Nepaui 
as  fierce  and  revengeful.” — II.  C.] 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

Concerning  the  Province  of  Caintju. 

Caindu  is  a  province  lying  towards  the  west,1  and  there 
is  only  one  king  in  it.  The  people  are  Idolaters,  subject 
to  the  Great  Kaan,  and  they  have  plenty  of  towns  and 
villages.  [The  chief  city  is  also  called  Caindu,  and 
stands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  province.]  There  is  a 
lake  here,*  in  which  are  found  pearls  [which  are  white 
but  not  round].  But  the  Great  Kaan  will  not  allow 
them  to  be  fished,  for  if  people  were  to  take  as  many  as 
they  could  find  there,  the  supply  would  be  so  vast  that 
pearls  would  lose  their  value,  and  come  to  be  worth 
nothing.  Only  when  it  is  his  pleasure  they  take  from 
the  lake  so  many  as  he  may  desire  ;  but  any  one  attempt¬ 
ing  to  take  them  on  his  own  account  would  be  incon¬ 
tinently  put  to  death. 

There  is  also  a  mountain  in  this  country  wherein  they 
find  a  kind  of  stone  called  turquoise,  in  great  abundance  ; 
and  it  is  a  very  beautiful  stone.  These  also  the  Emperor 
does  not  allow  to  be  extracted  without  his  special  order.2 

I  must  tell  you  of  a  custom  that  they  have  in  this 
country  regarding  their  women.  No  man  considers 
himself  wronged  if  a  foreigner,  or  any  other  man,  dis- 
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honour  his  wife,  or  daughter,  or  sister,  or  any  woman  of 
his  family,  but  on  the  contrary  he  deems  such  intercourse 
a  piece  of  good  fortune.  And  they  say  that  it  brings 
the  favour  of  their  gods  and  idols,  and  great  increase  of 
temporal  prosperity.  For  this  reason  they  bestow  then- 
wives  on  foreigners  and  other  people  as  I  will  tell  you. 

When  they  fall  in  with  any  stranger  in  want  of  a 
lodging  they  are  all  eager  to  take  him  in.  And  as  soon 
as  he  has  taken  up  his  quarters  the  master  of  the  house 
goes  forth,  telling  him  to  consider  everything  at  his 
disposal,  and  after  saying  so  he  proceeds  to  his  vineyards 
or  his  fields,  and  comes  back  no  more  till  the  stranger  has 
departed.  The  latter  abides  in  the  caitiffs  house,  be  it 
three  days  or  be  it  four,  enjoying  himself  with  the  fellow’s 
wife  or  daughter  or  sister,  or  whatsoever  woman  of  the 
family  it  best  likes  him  ;  and  as  long  as  he  abides  there 
he  leaves  his  hat  or  some  other  token  hanging  at  the 
door,  to  let  the  master  of  the  house  know  that  he  is  still 
there.  As  long  as  the  wretched  fellow  sees  that  token, 
he  must  not  go  in.  And  such  is  the  custom  over  all 
that  province.3 

The  money  matters  of  the  people  are  conducted  in 
this  way.  They  have  gold  in  rods  which  they  weigh, 
and  they  reckon  its  value  by  its  weight  in  saggy,  but  they 
have  no  coined  money.  Their  small  change  again  is 
made  in  this  way.  They  have  salt  which  they  boil  and 
set  in  a  mould  [flat  below  and  round  above];'  and  every 
piece  from  the  mould  weighs  about  half  a  pound.  Now, 
80  moulds  of  this  salt  are  worth  one  saggio  of  fine  gold, 
which  is  a  weight  so  called,  So  this  salt  serves  them 
for  small  change.6 

The  musk  animals  are  very  abundant  in  that  country, 
and  thus  of  musk  also  they  have  great  store.  They 
have  likewise  plenty  of  fish  which  they  catch  in  the  lake 
in  which  the  pearls  are  produced.  Wild  animals,  such 
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as  lions,  bears,  wolves,  stags,  bucks  and  roes,  exist  in  great 
numbers ;  and  there  are  also  vast  quantities  of  fowl  of 
every  kind.  Wine  of  the  vine  they  have  none,  but  they 
make  a  wine  of  wheat  and  rice  and  sundry  good  spices, 
and  very  good  drink  it  is.0  There  grows  also  in  this 
country  a  quantity  of  clove.  1  he  tree  that  bears  it  is  a 
small  one,  with  leaves  like  laurel  but  longer  and  narrower, 
and  with  a  small  white  llower  like  the  clove.7  They 
have  also  ginger  and  cinnamon  in  great  plenty,  besides 
other  spices  which  never  reach  our  countries,  so  we  need 
say  nothing  about  them. 

Now  we  may  leave  this  province,  as  we  have  told  you 
all  about  it.  But  let  me  tell  you  first  of  this  same 
country  of  Caindu  that  you’  ride  through  it  ten  days, 
constantly  meeting  with  towns  and  villages,  with  people 
of  the  same  description  that  I  have  mentioned.  After 
riding  those  ten  days  you  come  to  a  river  called  Brius, 
which  terminates  the  province  of  Caindu.  In  this  river 
is  found  much  gold-dust,  and  there  is  also  much  cinnamon 
on  its  banks.  It  Hows  to  the  Ocean  Sea. 

There  is  no  more  to  be  said  about  this  river,  so  I 
will  now  tell  you  about  another  province  called  Carajan, 
as  you  shall  hear  in  what  follows. 


Note  i. — Ramusio’s  version  here  enlarges  :  “  Don't  suppose  from  my  saying 
towards  the  west  that  these  countries  really  lie  in  what  we  call  the  west,  hut  only  that 
we  have  been  travelling  from  regions  in  the  east-north-east  towards  the  west,  and 
hence  we  speak  of  the  countries  we  come  to  as  lying  towards  the  west," 

Note  2. —Chinese  authorities  quoted  by  Ritter  mention  mother-o'-fearl  as  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  Lithang,  and  speak  of  turquoises  as  found  in  Ujaya  to  the  west  of  liathang. 
[Ritter,  IV.  235-236.)  Neither  of  these  places  is, however,  within  the  tract  which  we 
believe  to  be  Caindu.  Amynt  slates  that  pearls  are  found  in  a  ccitain  river  of 
Yun-nan.  (See  Trans.  A\  A.  Sot.  II,  91.) 

Note  3.— This  alleged  practice,  like  that  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  but  one, 
is  ascribed  to  a  variety  of  people  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Both,  indeed,  have 
a  curious  double  parallel  in  the  story  of  two  remote  districts  of  the  Himalaya  which 
was  told  to  Bernier  by  an  old  Kashmiri.  (See  Arnst.  cd.  II,  304-305.)  Polo  has  told 
nearly  the  same  story  already  of  the  people  of  Karnnl.  (Bit.  I.  ch.  xli. )  It  is  related 
by  Strabo  of  the  Massagette;  by  Eusebius  of  the  Geli  and-  the  Hadrians;  by 
Elphinstone  of  the  Hazaras ;  by  Mendoza  of  the  Ladrone  Islanders ;  by  othet 
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authors  of  the  Nairs  of  Malabar,  and  of  some  of  (he  aborigines  of  the  Canary  Islands. 
( Cauhul ,  I.  209  ;  Mendoza ,  II.  254 ;  Muller1  s  Strabo ,  p.  439 ;  Euseb.  Prue]>.  Evan. 
vi.  10 ;  Major's  Pr.  Henry,  p.  2x3.) 

Note  4.—  Ramusio  lias  here:  “as  big  as  a  twopenny  loaf,”  and  adds,  “on 
the  money  so  made  the  Prince’s  mark  is  printed ;  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  make  it 
except  the  royal  officers.  .  .  .  And  merchants  take  this  currency  and  go  to  those 
tribes  that  dwell  among  the  mountains  of  those  parts  in  the  wildest  and  most  un¬ 
frequented  quarters ;  and  there  they  get  a  saggto  of  gold  for  60,  or  50,  or  40  pieces 
of  this  salt  money,  in  proportion  as  the  natives  are  more  barbarous  and  more  remote 
from  towns  and  civilised  folk.  For  in  such  positions  they  cannot  dispose  at  pleasure 
of  their  gold  and  other  tilings,  such  as  musk  and  the  like,  for  want  of  purchasers ; 
and  so  they  give  them  cheap.  .  .  .  And  the  merchants  travel  also  about  the 
mountains  and  districts  of  Tebet,  disposing  of  this  salt  money  in  like  manner  to  their 
own  great  gain.  For  those  people,  besides  buying  necessaries  from  the  merchants, 
want  this  salt  to  use  in  their  food  ;  whilst  in  the  towns  only  broken  fragments  are 
usedinfood,  the  wholecakes  being  kept  to  use  as  money.”  This  exchange  of  salt  cakes 
for  gold  forms  a  curious  parallel  to  the  like  exchange  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  narrated 
by  Cosmas  in  the  6th  century,  and  by  Aloisio  Cadamosto  in  the  15th.  (See  Cathay, 
pp.  clxx-clxxi.)  Ritter  also  calls  attention  to  an  analogous  account  in  Alvarez’s 
description  of  Ethiopia.  “The  salt,”  Alvarez  says,  “is  current  as  money,  not  only 
in  the  kingdom  of  Prester  John,  hut  also  in  diose  of  the  Moors  and  the  pagans,  and 
the  people  here  say  that  it  passes  right  on  to  Manicongo  upon  the  Western  Sea. 
Tliis  salt  is  dug  from  the  mountain,  it  is  said,  in  squared  blocks.  ...  At  the  place 
where  they  are  dug,  XOO  or  120  such  pieces  pass  for  a  drachm  of  gold  ,  .  .  equal 
to  I  of  a  ducat  of  gold.  When  they  arrive  at  a  certain  fair  ...  one  day  from  the 
salt  mine,  these  go  5  or  6  pieces  fewer  to  the  drachm.  And  so,  from  fair  to  fair, 
fewer  and  fewer,  so  that  when  they  arrive  at  the  capital  there  will  be  only  6  or  7 
pieces  to  the  drachm.”  (Ramusio,  I.  207. )  Lieutenant  Bower,  in  his  account  of  Major 
Sladen’s  mission,  says  that  at  Momein  the  salt,  which  was  a  government  monopoly, 
was  “made  up  in  rolls  of  one  and  two  viss”  (a  Rangoon  viss  is  3  lbs.  5  oz.  5I  drs.), 
“and  stamped”  (p.  120). 

(At  Hsia-Kuan,  near  Ta-li,  Captain  Gill  remarked  to  a  friend  (II.  p.  3x2)  “that 
the  salt,  instead  of  being  in  the  usual  great  flat  cakes  about  two  or  two  and  a  hair  feet 
in  diameter,  was  made  in  cylinders  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  nine  inches  high. 
‘Yes,’  he  said,  ‘they  make  them  here  in  a  sort  of  loaves,’  unconsciously  using  almost 
the  words  of  old  Polo,  who  said  the  salt  in  Yun-Nan  was  in  pieces  ‘  as  big  as  a  two¬ 
penny  loaf.’  ”  (See  also  p.  334.)— H.  C.] 

M.  Desgodins,  a  missionary  in  this  part  of  Tibet,  gives  some  curious  details  of 
the  way  in  which  the  civilised  traders  still  prey  upon  the  simple  hill-folks  of  that 
quarter ;  exactly  as  the  Hindu  Banyas  prey  upon  the  simple  forest-tribes  of  India. 
He  states  one  case  in  which  the  account  for  a  pig  had  with  interest  run  up  to  2127 
bushels  of  com  !  {Ann.  de  la  Prop  do  la  Pot,  XXXVL  320. ) 

Gold  is  said  still  to  be  very  plentiful  in  the  mountains  called  Gulan  Sigong,  to  the 
N.W.  of  Yun-nan,  adjoining  the  great  eastern  branch  of  the  Irawadi,  and  the  Chinese 
traders  go  there  to  barter  for  it.  (See  J.  A.  S.  B.  VI.  272.) 

Note  5. — Sait  is  still  an  object  highly  coveted  by  the  wild  Lolos  already  alluded 
to,  and  to  steal  it  is  a  chief  aim  of  their  constant  raids  on  Chinese  villages.  ( Richthofen 
in  Verkandlungen,  etc.,  u.  s.  p.  36.)  On  the  continued  existence  of  the  use  of  salt 
currency  in  regions  of  the  same  frontier,  I  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  note 
hy  M.  Francis  Garnier,  the  distinguished  leader  of  the  expedition  of  the  great 
ICamboja  River  in  its  latter  part:  “Salt  currency  has  a  very  wide  diffusion  from 
Muang  Yong[in  the  Btmnan-Shan  country,  about  lat.  21°  43 ']  to  Sheu-pin  [in  Yun-nan, 
about  lat.  23°  43 In  the  Shan  markets,  especially  within  the  limits  named,  all 
purchases  are  made  with  salt.  At  Sse-mao  and  Pou-erl  {Esmoh  and  Ptier  of  some  of 
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sinks,  leaving  a  saline  deposit  on  the  inside  of  the  pan.  This  process  is  repeated  until 
a  layer,  some  four  inches  thick,  and  corresponding  to  the  shape  of  the  pan,  is  formed, 
when  the  salt  is  removed  as  a  hollow  cone  ready  for  market.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
keep  the  bottom  of  the  pan  moist ;  otherwise,  the  salt  cone  would  crack,  and  be 
rendered  unfit  for  the  rough  carriage  which  it  experiences  on  the  backs  of  pack 
animals.  A  soft  coal,  which  is  found  just  under  the  surface  of  the  yellow-soiled 
hills  seven  miles  to  the  west  of  Pai-yen-ching,  is  the  fuel  used  in  the  furnaces. 
The  total  daily  output  of  salt  at  these  wells  does  not  exceed  two  tons  a  day,  and  the 
cost  at  the  wells,  including  the  Government  tax,  amounts  to  about  three  half-pence  a 
pound.  The  area  of  supply,  owing  to  the  country  being  sparsely  populated,  is  greater 
than  the  output  would  lead  one  to  expect.” — H.  C.j 

Note  6. — The  spiced  wine  of  Kien-ch’ang  (see  note  to  next  chapter)  has  even  now 
a  high  repute.  { Richthofen .) 

Note  7.— M.  Pauthier  will  have  it  that  Marco  was  here  the  discoverer  of  Assam 
tea.  Assam  is,  indeed,  far  out  of  our  range,  but  his  notice  of  this  plant,  with  the 
laurel-like  leaf  and  white  flower,  was  brought  strongly  to  my  recollection  in  reading 
Mr.  Cooper’s  repeated  notices,  almost  in  this  region,  of  the  large-leaved  tea-tree, 
with  its  white  flowers;  and,  again,  of  “the  hills  covered  with  tea-oil  trees,  all  white 
with  flowers.”  Still,  one  does  not  clearly  see  why  Polo  should  give  tea-trees  the 
name  of  cloves. 

Failing  explanation  of  this,  I  should  suppose  that  the  cloves  of  which  the  text 

all  similar  aromatics)  than  now,  but  still  tolerably  well  known.  I  was  at  once 
supplied  with  them  at  a  drogheria,  in  the  city  where  I  write  (Palermo),  on  asking  for 
Fieri  di  Canella,  the  name  under  which  they 'are  mentioned  repeatedly  by  Pegolotti 
and  Uxssano,  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  Friar  Jordanus,  in  speaking  of  the 
cinnamon  (or  cassia)  of  Malabar,  says,  “  it  is  the  hark  of  a  large  tree  which  has  fruit 
and  flowers  like  cloves”  (p.  28).  The  cassia-buds  have  indeed  a  general  resemblance 
to  cloves,  but  they  are  shorter,  lighter  in  colour,  and  not  angular.  The  cinnamon, 
mentioned  in  the  next  lines  as  abundantly  produced  in  the  same  region,  was  no  doubt 
one  of  the  inferior  sorts,  called  cassia-bark. 

Williams  says  :  “  Cassia  grows  in  all  the  southern  provinces  of  China,  especially 
ICwang-si  and  Yun-nan,  also  in  Annara,  Japan,  and  the  Isles  of  the  Archipelago. 
The  wood,  bark,  buds,  seeds,  twigs,  pods,  leaves,  oil,  are  all  objects  of  com¬ 
merce.  .  .  .  The  buds  (kwei-te')  are  the  fleshy  ovaries  of  the  seeds;  they  are 
pressed  at  one  end,  so  that  they  bear  some  resemblance  to  cloves  in  shape.”  Up¬ 
wards  of  500  piculs  (about  30  tons),  valued  at  30  dollars  each,  are  annually  exported 
to  Europe  and  India.  (Chin.  Commercial  Guide,  1x3-114.) 

The  only  doubt  as  regards  this  explanation  will  probably  be  whether  dhe  cassia 
would  be  found  at  such  a  height  as  we  may  suppose  to  be  that  of  the  country  in 
question  above  the  sea-level.  I  know  that  cassia  bark  is  gathered  in  the  Kasia  Hills 
of  Eastern  Bengal  up  to  a  height  of  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  at  least  the 
valleys  of  "  Caindu  ”  are  probably  not  too  elevated  for  this  product.  Indeed,  that  of 
the  Kin-sha  or  Brius,  near  where  I  suppose  Polo  to  cross  it,  is  only  2600  feet. 
Positive  evidence  I  cannot  adduce.  No  cassia  or  cinnamon  was  met  with  by  M. 
Garnier’s  party  where  they  intersected  this  region. 

But  in  this' 2nd  edition  I  am  able  to  state  on  the  authority  of  Baron  Richthofen 
that  cassia  is  produced  in  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  of  Kien-ch’ang  (whiph  is,  as 
we  shall  see  in  the  notes  on  next  chapter,  Caindu),  though  in  no  other  part  of 
Sze-ch’wan  nor  in  Northern  Yun-nan. 

[Captain  Gill  (Fiver  cf  Golden  Sand,  II.  p.  263)  writes  :  “  There  were  chestnut 
trees  .  .  ;  and  the  ICwei-Hua,  a  tree  ‘  with  leaves  like  the  laurel,  and  with  a  small 
white  flower,  like  the  clove,’  having  a  delicious,  though  rather  a  luscious  smell. 
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This  was  the  Cassia,  and  I  can  find  iw  words  i 
of  Polo  which  I  have  just  used.”— 11.  CJ 

Ethnology. — The  Chinese  at  Ch’cng-lu  fit,  in-cording  to  RichllHilcn,  classify  the 
aborigines  of  the  Szc-ch’wan  frontier  as  .1A tii-lsii,  Jj>ta,  S t-Jan,  and  Tibetan.  Of 
these  the  Si-fan  are  furthest  north,  anrl  extend  far  into  Tibet.  The  Mau-tzfi 
(properly  so  called)  are  regarded  as  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  occupants  of  .Szc-clTwan, 
and  now  dwell  in  the  mountains  about  the  parallel  30 ",  and  along  the  Lhasa,  road, 
Ta-t’sien  lu  being  about  the  centre  of  their  tract.  The  Lolo  arc  the  wildest  and 
most  independent,  occupying  the  mountains  on  the  left  ol  the  Kin-sha  Kinng  where 
it  runs  northwards  (see  above  p.  48,  and  below  p.  bp)  and  also  to  some  extent  on  its 
right.  The  Tibetan  tribes  lie  to  the  west  of  the  Man-tr.fi,  and  to  the  west  ol  Kien-ch’ang. 
(See  next  chapter.) 

Towards  the  Lan-ts’ang  Kiung  is  the  ipiusi-Tibi-hui  tribe  called  by  the  Chinese 
Masses,  by  the  Tibetans  Guinns,  and  between  the  l  .an-is’ang  and  the  Lu-Kiang  or 
Salwen  are  the  Linus,  wild  hill-robbers  and  great  musk  lumlers,  like  those  described 
by  Polo  at  p.  45.  Gamier,  who  gives  these  Inller  particulars,  incurious  that  near  rile 
coafluence  of  the  Yalung  and  Kin-sha  lviang  there  arc  tribes  called  I’a-i,  us  (here  are 
in  the  south  of  Yun-nan,  and,  like  the  latter,  of  distinctly  Slum  or  Laotian  character. 
He  also  speaks  of  Si-fan  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  Li-kiang  fu,  and  coming  south  of  the 
Kin-sha  Kiting  even  to  the  cost  of  Ta-li.  Of  these  arc  told  such  loose  talcs  as  "Polo 
tells  of  Tebet  and  Caindn, 

[In  the  Topography  of  the  yun-nan  Province,  (edition  of  1S36)  there  is  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  141  classes  of  aborigines,  each  with  a  separate  name  ami  illuslral  ion,  without 
any  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  broader  classification.  Mr.  Bourne  has  been  led  to  the 
conviction  that  exclusive  of  the  Tibetans  (including  Si-llin  and  Ku-tsung),  there  are 
but  three  great  non-Chinese  races  in  Southern  Chinn  :  the  l.nlo,  the  Sli-an,  and  the 
Miao-tzu.  ( Report,  China ,  No.  I,  18SS,  p.  87.)  This  classification  is  adopted  by  Dr. 
Deblenne.  ( Mission  Lyonnaisc.) 

Man-tzti,  Man,  is  a  general  name  for  “  barbarian  ”  (see  my  note  in  Odoric  di 
Pordenme,  p.  248  seqq.\ ;  it  is  applied  as  well  to  the  Lolo  as  to  the  Si-fan. 

Mr.  Parker  remarks  ( China  Review,  XX.  p.  345)  that  the  epithet  of  Man-Lit,  or 
“barbarians,”  dates  from  the  time  when  the  .Slums,  Annmncsc,  Miuo-tzii,  etc., 
occupied  nearly  all  South  China,  for  it  is  essentially  to  the  Indo-Chinese  that  the 
term  Man-tail  belongs. 

Mr.  Hosie  writes  (Three  yean  in  IV.  China,  122):  “At  the  time  when  Marco 
Polo  passed  through  Cnindu,  this  country  was  in  the  imssession  of  the  .Si-Ions.  .  .  . 
At  the  present  day,  they  occupy  the  country  to  the  w  est,  and  arc  known  under  the 
generic  name  of  Man-tzu.” 

“  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  Si-fan,  convertible  with  Man-tad,  is  a  loose 
Chinese  expression  of  no  ethnological  value,  meaning  nothing  more  than  Western 
barbarians  j  but  in  a  more  restricted  sense  it  is  used  to  designate  a  people  (or  peoples) 
which  inhabits  the  valley  of  the  Yalung  and  the  upper  Thing,  wiLli  contiguous  valleys 
and  ranges,  from  about  the  twenty-seventh  parallel  to  the  borders  of  Koko-nor.  This 
people  is  sub-divided  into  eighteen  tribes.”  [Baber,  p.  81.) 

Si-fan  or  Pa-tsin  is  the  name  by  which  the  Chinese  call  the  Tibetan  tribes  which 
occupy  part  of  Western  China.  [Dcviria,  p.  167.) 

Dr.  Bretschneider  writes  {Med.  Res.  II.  p,  24):  “Thu  north-eastern  part  of 
Tibet  was  sometimes  designated  by  the  Chinese  name  Si-fan,  and  Hyacinth 
[Bitchurin]  is  of  opinion  that  in  ancient  times  this  name  was  even  applied  to  the 
whole  of  Tibet.  Si-fan  means,  ‘Western  Barbarians.’  The  biographer  of  Ilmen- 
Tsang  reports  that  when  this  traveller,  in  629,  visited  Liang-chau  (in  the  province  of 
Kan-Suh),  this  city  was  the  entrepdt  for  merchants  from  Si-fan  and  the  countries  east 
of  the  Ts’ung-ling  mountains.  In  the  history  of  the  Hia  and  Tangut  Umpire  (in  the 
Sung-shi)  we  read,  s.  a.  1003,  that  the  founder  of  this  Empire  invaded  Si-fan  and 
then  proceeded  to  Si-Hang  (Liang-chau).  The  Yuen-shi  reports,  s.  a.  12OS  :  ‘The 
(Mongol)  Emperor  ordered  Meng-gu-dai  to  invade  Si-fan  with  fiooo  men.’  The 
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heels.  In  the  rase  of  the  better  classes  the  mantle  is  of  fine  felt — in  great  request 
among  the  Chinese — and  has  a  fringe  of  cotton-web  round  its  lower  border.  For 
journeys  on  horseback  they  have  a  similar  cloak  differing  only  in  being  slit  half-way 
up  the  back  ;  a  wide  lappet  covering  the  opening  lies  easily  along  the  loins  and  croup 
of  the  horse.  The  colour  of  the  felt  is  originally  grey,  but  becomes  brown-black  or 
black,  in  process  of  time.  It  is  said  that  the  insects  which  haunt  humanity  never  in¬ 
fest  these  gabardines.  The  Lolo  generally  gathers  this  garment  closely  round  his 
shoulders  and  crosses  his  arms  inside.  His  legs,  clothed  in  trowscrs  of  Chinese 
cotton,  are  swathed  in  felt  bandages  bound  on  with  strings,  and  he  has  not  yet 
been  super-civilised  into  the  use  of  foot-gear.  In  summer  a  cotton  cloak  is  often 
substituted  for  the  felt  mantle.  The  hat,  serving  equally  for  an  umbrella,  is  woven 
of  bamboo,  in  a  low  conical  shape,  and  is  covered  with  felt.  Crouching  in  his  felt 
mantle  under  this  roof  of  felt  the  hardy  Loin  is  impervious  to  wind  or  rain.”  (Baber, 
Travels ,  61-62.) 

“The  word,  ‘Black-bone,’  is  generally  used  by  the  Chinese  as  a  name  for  the 
independent  Lolos,  but  in  the  mouth  of  a  Lolo  it  seems  to  mean  a  ‘  freeman  ’  or 
‘noble,’  in  which  sense  it  is  not  a  whit  more  absurd  than  the  ‘blue-blood,’  of 
Europeans.  The  ‘  White-bones,’  an  inferior  class,  but  still  Lolo  by  birth,  are,  so 
far  as  I  could  understand,  the  vassals  and  retainers  of  the  patricians — the  people,  in 
fact.  A  third  class  consists  of  Wa-tzti,  or  slaves,  who  are  all  captive  Chinese.  It 
does  not  appear  whether  the  servile  class  is  sub-divided,  but,  at  any  rate,  the  slaves 
born  in  Lolodom  are  treated  with  more  consideration  than  those  who  have  been 
captured  in  slave-hunts.”  (Baber,  Travels,  67.) 

According  to  the  French  missionary,  Paul  Vial  (Les  Lolos,  Shang-hai,  1898)  the 
Lolos  say  that  they  come  from  the  country  situated  between  Tibet  and  Burma.  The 
proper  manner  to  address  a  Lolo  in  Chinese  is  Lao-pen-kia.  The  book  of  Father 
Vial  contains  a  very  valuable  chapter  on  the  writing  of  the  Lolos.  Mr.  F.  S.  A.  Bourne 
writes  (Report,  China,  No.  1.  1SS8,  p.  S8)  ' “  The  old  Chinese  name  for  this  race 
was  ‘  Ts’uan  Man  ’ — '  Ts’uan  barbarians,’  a  name  taken  from  one  of  their  chiefs.  The 
Yun-nan  Topography  says:— ‘The  name  of  “Ts’uan  Man”  is  a  very  ancient 
one,  and  originally  the  tribes  of  Ts’uan  were  very  numerous.  There  was  that  called 
“  Lu-lu  Man,”  for  instance,  now  improperly  called  “Lo-Lo.”’  These  people  call 
themselves  ‘  Nersu,’  and  the  vocabularies  show  that  they  stretch  in  scattered  com¬ 
munities  as  far  as  Ssu-mao  and  along  the  whole  southern  border  of  Yun-nan.  It 
appears  from  the  Topography  that  they  are  found  also  on  the  Burmese  border.  ” 

The  Moso  call  themselves  Nashi  and  are  called  Djitmg  by  the  Tibetans  ;  their 
ancient  capital  is  Li-kiang  fu  which  was  taken  by  their  chief  Mong-ts’u  under  the 
Sung  Dynasty  ;  the.  Mongols  made  of  their,  country  the  kingdom  of  Chaghan-djang. 
Li-kiang  is  the  territory  of  Yud-si  Chao,  called  also  Mo-sie  (Moso),  one  of  the  six 
Chao  of  Nan-Chao.  The  Moso  of  Li-kiang  call  themselves  Ho.  They  have  an  epic 
styled  Djiung-Ling  (Moso  Division)  recounting  the  invasion  of  part  of  Tibet  by  the 
Moso.  The  Moso  were  submitted  during  the  8th  century,  by  the  King  of  Nan-Chao. 
They  have  a  special  hieroglyphic  scrip,  a  specimen  of  which  has  been  given  by 
Devcria.  (Front-lire,  p.  166.)  A  manuscript  was  secured  by  Captain  Gill,  on  the 
frontier  east  of  Li-t’ang,  and  present  ed  by  him  to  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MSS.  Or. 
2162);  T^  de  Lacouperie  gave  a  facsimile  of  it.  (Plates  I.,  II.  of  Beginnings  of  Writing.) 
Prince  Henri  d’Orlcans  and  M.  Bonin  both  brought  home  a  Moso  manuscript  with  a 
Chinese  explanation. 

Dr.  Anderson  (Expcd.  to  Yunnan,  Calcutta,  p.  136)  says  the  Li-sus,  or  Lissaus  are 
“  a  small  hill-people,  with  fair,  round,  flat  faces,  high  cheek  bones,  and  some  little 
obliquity  of  the  eye.”  These  Li-su  or  Li-si£,  are  scattered  throughout  the  Yunnanese 
prefectures  of  Yao-ngan,  Li-kiang,  Ta-li  and  Yung-ch’ang;  they  were  already  in 
Yun-Nan  in  the  4th  century  when  the  Chinese  general  Ch’u  Chouang-kiao  entered  the 
country.  (Deviria,  Front.,  p.  164.) 

The  Pa-y  or  Po-y  formed  under  the  Han  Dynasty  the  principality  of  P’o-tsiu  and 
under  the  T’ang  Dynasty  the  tribes  of  Pu-hiung  and  of  Si-ngo,  which  were  among  the 
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lion,  the  Pa-y  descended  from  Muong  Tsiu-ch’u,  ninth  soi 
Piao-tsiu-ti  (Asfika).  Dev&iu  gives  (p.  105)  a  specimen 
century).  (Deveria,  Front.,  99.  H/i  Bourn,-,  Retort,  p. 
Chinese  work,  Sze-i-kwtm-liao,  is  devoted  to  the  Pa-y,  inc 
Muong-Yang,  Muong-Ting,  Nmi-tien,  Tsicn-ugm,  Lung-el: 
Chen-k’ang,  Ta-liow,  Mnng-slii,  Kin-lung,  Ilo-lsin,  Cho-I 
Harks,  p.  97.)  I  give  a  specimen  of  Vu-yi  writing  from  a  C 
Father  Amiot  at  Peking,  now  ill  the  Paris  National  l.iluurj 
(See  on  this  scrip,  F.  W.  K.  MiiUer,  Toun^-Pao,  ill.  p. 
Parker,  The  Muong  Language,  China  Review,  \.  1891,  |i. 
Etudes  sur  quelqucs  alphabets  et  vocal).  Thais,  T’oung  Pao, 
These  ethnological  matters  have  to  be  handled  cant 
ambiguity  in  tile  nomenclature.  Thus  Man-toil  is  alien  user 
and  the  Lotos  of  Richthofen  are  called  Man-tail  by  Garn 
Lob  again  has  in  Yun-nan  apparently  a  very  enmprehensivi 
so  used  by  Gamier,  {Richt.  Letter  VII-.  67-6S  and  MS.  11c 
[71  IV.  ILings mill,  Han  IVti-ii,  China  Review,  XXV.  103 


:>f  llie  Vumi  Dynasty  fthch- 
viang- II ting  (Xieng-IIung), 

,11  of  Tilluong-lsiti,  son  of 
of  the  Pa-y  writing  <i<$th 
).  SS.)  Chapter  iv.  of  the 

linen,  Wei-yuan,  Wau-tien, 
lo  lien.  {/)<~\!ria,  M'l.  tie 
Chinese  work  purchased  l,y 
y  (Kinds  rhinuis,  No.  9SO). 

.  1,  and  V,  p.  329;  F.  H. 
267  ;  P.  Lef'vre-Poutalis, 

..iir-ppo'pfi-t-l-ir.c.] 

d  gcnerically  lor  aborigines, 
nier  and  lilakistnn  ;  whilst 
m  generic  meaning,  nml  is 
otes  ;  Gamier,  I,  519  seqq. 
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CHAPTER  X  L  V  1 1  I. 

Concerning  the  Province  op  Car  a. fan. 

When  you  have  passed  that  River  you  enter  on  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Carajan,  which  is  so  large  that  it  includes 
seven  kingdoms.  It  lies  towards  the  west ;  the  people 
are  Idolaters,  and  they  are  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan. 
A  son  of  his,  however,  is  there  as  King  of  the  country, 
by  name  Essenti.m.uPv  ;  a  very  great  and  rich  and 
puissant  Prince;  and  he  well  and  justly  rules  his 
dominion,  for  he  is  a  wise  man,  and  a  valiant. 

After  leaving  the  river  that  I  spoke  of,  you  go  five 
days’  journey  towards  the  west,  meeting  with  numerous 
towns  and  villages.  The  country  is  one  in  which 
excellent  horses  are  bred,  and  the  people  live  by  cattle 
and  agriculture.  They  have  a  language  of  their  own 
which  is  passing  hard  to  understand.  At  the  end  of 
those  five  days’  journey  you  come  to  the  capital,  which  is 
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called  Yachi,  a  very  great  and  noble  city,  in  which  are 
numerous  merchants  and  craftsmen.1 

The  people  are  of  sundry  kinds,  for  there  are  not 
only  Saracens  and  Idolaters,  but  also  a  few  Nestorian 
Christians.2  They  have  wheat  and  rice  in  plenty. 
Howbeit  they  never  eat  wheaten  bread,  because  in  that 
country  it  is  unwholesome.3  Rice  they  eat,  and  make 
of  it  sundry  messes,  besides  a  kind  of  drink  which  is 
very  clear  and  good,  and  makes  a  man  drunk  just  as 
wine  does. 

Their  money  is  such  as  I  will  tell  you.  They  use 
for  the  purpose  certain  white  porcelain  shells  that  are 
found  in  the  sea,  such  as  are  sometimes  put  on  dogs’ 
collars ;  and  80  of  these  porcelain  shells  pass  for  a 
single  weight  of  silver,  equivalent  to  two  Venice  groats, 
i.e.  24  piccoli.  Also  eight  such  weights  of  silver  count 
equal  to  one  such  weight  of  gold.4 

They  have  brine-wells  in  this  country  from  which  they 
make  salt,  and  all  the  people  of  those  parts  make  a 
living  by  this  salt.  The  King,  too,  I  can  assure  you, 
gets  a  great  revenue  from  this  salt.6 

There  is  a  lake  in  this  country  of  a  good  hundred 
miles  in  compass,  in  which  are  found  great  quantities  of  the 
best  fish  in  the  world ;  fish  of  great  size,  and  of  all  sorts. 

They  reckon  it  no  matter  for  a  man  to  have  intimacy 
with  another’s  wife,  provided  the  woman  be  willing. 

Let  me  tell  you  also  that  the  people  of  that  country 
eat  their  meat  raw,  whether  it  be  of  mutton,  beef,  buffalo, 
poultry,  or  any  other  kind.  Thus  the  poor  people  will 
go  to  the  shambles,  and  take  the  raw  liver  as  it  comes 
from  the  carcase  and  cut  it  small,  and  put  it  in  a  sauce  of 
garlic  and  spices,  and  so  eat  it ;  and  other  meat  in  like 
manner,  raw,  just  as  we  eat  meat  that  is  dressed." 

Now  I  will  tell  you  about  a  further  part  of  the 
Province  of  Carajan,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 
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Note  i,-We  have  now  arrived  at  the  great  province  of  Carajan,  the  KarajAng 
of  the  Mongols,  which  we  know  to  be  Yun-nan,  and  at  its  capital  Yachi,  which— I 
was  about  to  add — we  know  to  be  Yun-nan-fu.  But  I  find  all  the  commentators 
make  it  something  else.  Rashiduddin,  however,  in  his  detail  of  the  twelve  Sings  or 
provincial  governments  of  China  under  the  Mongols,  thus  speaks :  “  10th,  KarAjAng. 
This  used  to  be  an  independent  kingdom,  and  the  Sing  is  established  at  the  great  city 
ofYAcin.  All  the  inhabitants  are  Mahomedans.  The  chiefs  are  Noyan  Takin,  and 
Yakub  Beg,  son  of  ’AM  Beg,  the  Behich.”  And  turning  to  l’authier’s  corrected 
account  of  the  same  distribution  of  the  empire  from  authentic  Chinese  sources  (p.  334), 
we  find:  “8.  The  administrative  province  of  Yun-nan.  .  .  .  Its  capital,  chief  town 
also  of  the  canton  of  the  same  name,  was  called  Chting-khing,  now  Yun-nan-FU.” 
Hence  Yaclii  was  Yun-nan-fu.  This  is  still  a  large  city,  having  a  rectangular  rampart 
with  6  gates,  and  a  circuit  of  about  6$  miles.  The  suburbs  were  destroyed  by  the 
Mahomednn  rebels.  The  most  important  trade  there  now  is  in  the  metallic  produce 
of  the  Province.  [According  to  Oxenham,  Historical  Atlas ,  there  were  ten  provinces 
or  sheng (I.iao-yang,  Chung-shu,  Shen-si,  Ilo-nan,  Sue-ch’wan,  Ynn-nau,  I-Iu-kwang, 
Kinng-clie,  Kinng-si  and  Kan-suh)  and  twelve  military  governorships. — H.  C.] 

Yachi  was  perhaps  an  ancient  corruption  of  the  name  Yichau,  which  the  territory 
bore  (according  to  Martini  and  Biot)  under  the  Han  ;  but  more  probably  Yichau  was 
a  Chinese  transformation  of  the  real  name  Yachi.  The  Shans  still  call  Lhe  city  Muang 
Chi ,  which  is  perhaps  another  modification  of  the  same  name. 

We  have  thus  got  Ch’eng-tu  fu  as  one  fixed  point,  and  Yun-nan-fu  as  another,  and 
we  have  to  track  Lhe  traveller’s  itinerary  between  the  two,  through  what  Ritter  called 
with  reason  a  terra  incognita.  What  little  was  known  till  recently  of  this  region 
came  from  the  Catholic  missionaries.  Of  late  the  veil  has  begun  to  he  lifted ;  the 
daring  excursion  of  Francis  Gamier  and  his  party  in  1868  intersected  the  tract  towards 
the  south  ;  Mr.  T.  T.  Cooper  crossed  it  further  north,  by  Tn-t’sien  lu,  Lithang  and 
Bathang ;  Baron  v.  Richthofen  in  1S73  had  penetrated  several  marches  towards  the 
heart  of  the  mystery,  when  an  unfortunate  mishap  compelled  his  return,  but  he  brought 
hack  with  him  much  precious  information. 

Five  days  forward  from  Ch’eng-tu  fu  brought  us  on  Tibetan  ground.  Five  days 
backward  from  Yun-nan  fu  should  bring  us  to  the  river  Brius,  with  its  gold-dust  and 
the  frontier  of  Caindu.  Wanting  a  local  scale  for  a  distance  of  five  days,  I  find  that 
our  next  point  in  advance,  Marco’s  city  of  Carajan  undisputably  TaK-fti,  is  said  by 
him  to  be  ten  days  from  Yachi.  The  direct  distance  between  the  cities  of  Yun-nan 
and  Ta-li  I  find  by  measurement  on  Keith  Johnston’s  map  to  be  133  Italian  miles. 
[Tiie  distance  by  road  is  215  English  miles.  (See  Baber ,  p.  igr. ) — H.  C.]  Taking 
half  this  as  radius,  the  compasses  swept  from  Yun-nan-fu  as  centre,  intersect  near  its 
most  southerly  elbow  the  great  upper  branch  of  the  Kiang,  the  Kin-sha  Kiang  of  the 
Chinese,  or  “River  of  the  Golden  Sands,”  the  Murus  Ussti  and  Briciiu  of  the 
Mongols  and  Tibetans,  and  manifestly  the  auriferous  Brius  of  our  traveller.*  Hence 
also  the  country  north  of  this  elbow  is  Caindu. 
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I  leave  the  preceding  paragraph  as  it  stood  in  the  first  edition,  because  it  shows 
how  near  the  true  position  of  Caindu  these  unaided  deductions  from  our  author’s  data 
had  carried  me.  That  paragraph  was  followed  by  an  erroneous  hypothesis  as  to  the 
intermediate  part  of  that  journey,  hut,  thanks  to  the  new  light  shed  by  Baron 
Richthofen,  wo  are  enabled  now  to  lay  down  the  whole  itinerary  from  Ch’eng-lu  fu  to 
Yuu-nan  fu  with  confidence  in  its  accuracy. 

The  Kin-sha  Kinng  or  Upper  course  of  the  Great  Yang-tzfl,  descending  from  Tibet 
to  Yun-nan,  forms  the  great  bight  or  elbow  to  which  allusion  lias  just  been  made,  and 
which  has  been  a  feature  known  to  geographers  ever  since  the  publication  of 
D’Anville’s  atlas.  The  tract  enclosed  in  this  elbow  is  cut  in  two  by  another  great 
Tibetan  River,  the  Yarlung,  or  Yalung-Kiang,  which  joins  the  Ivin-sha  not  far  from 
the  middle  of  the  great  bight ;  and  this  Yalung,  just  before  the  confluence,  receives 
on  the  left  a  stream  of  inferior  calibre,  the  Ngan-niug  Ho,  which  also  flows  in  a  valley 
parallel  to  the  meridian,  like  all  that  singular  fastis  of  great  rivers  between  Assam 
and  Ssc-ch’wan. 

This  River  Ngau-uingwal.crs  a  valley  called  Kien-eh’ang,  containing  near  its  northern 
end  a  city  known  by  the  same  name,  but  in  our  modern  maps  marked  as  Ning-yuan  fu ; 
this  last  being  the  name  of  a  department  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  and  which  embraces 
much  more  than  the  valley  of  Kicn-ch’ang.  The  town  appears,  however,  as  Kien-ch’ang 
in  the  Atlas  Sinensis  of  Martini,  and  as  KUnchang-ouei  in  D’Anville.  This  remark¬ 
able  valley,  imbedded  as  it  were  in  a  wilderness  of  rugged  highlands  and  wild  races, 
accessible  only  by  two  or  three  long  and  difficult  routes,  rejoices  in  a  warm  climate,  a 
most  productive  soil,  scenery  that  seems  to  excite  enthusiasm  even  in  Chinamen,  and 
a  population  noted  for  amiable  temper.  Towns  and  villages  are  numerous.  The 
people  are  said  to  be  descended  from  Chinese  immigrants,  but  their  features  have 
little  of  the  Chinese  type,  and  they  have  probably  a  large  infusion  of  aboriginal 
blood.  [Kien-ch’aug,  “otherwise  the  Prefecture  of  Ning-yuan,  is  perhaps  the  least 
known  of  the  Eighteen  Provinces,”  writes  Mr.  Baber.  ( Travels,  p.  58.)  “Twoorthree 
sentences  in  the  book  of  Set  Marco,  to  the  effect  that  after  crossing  high  mountains,  he 
readied  a  fertile  country  containing  many  towns  and  villages,  and  inhabited  by  a  very 
immoral  population,  constitute  to  this  day  the  only  description  we  possess  of  Cain-dti, 
as  he  calls  the  district.”  Baber  adds  (p.  82)  :  “  Although  the  main  valley  of  Kien- 
ch’ang  is  now  principally  inhabited  by  Chinese,  yet  the  Sifan  or  Menia  people  ore 
frequently  met  with,  and  most  of  die  villages  possess  two  names,  one  Chinese,  and 
the  other  indigenous.  Probably  in  Marco  Polo’s  time  a  Menia  population  predomin¬ 
ated,  and  Ibe  valley  was  regarded  as  part  of  Menia.  If  Marco  had  heard  that  name, 
he  would  certainly  have  recorded  it ;  hut  it  is  not  one  which  is  likely  to  reach  the  ears 
of  a  stranger.  The  Chinese  people  and  officials  never  employ  it,  hut  use  in  its  stead 
an  alternative  name,  Chan-tu  or  Chan-tui,  of  precisely  the  same  application,  which  I 
make  bold  to  offer  as  the  original  of  Marco’s  Caindu,  or  preferably  Ciandu.” — H.  C.] 

This  valley  is  hounded  on  the  cast  by  the  mountain  country  of  the  Lolos,  which 
extends  north  nearly  to  Yachau  (supra,  pp.  45,  48,  60),  and  which,  owing  to  the 
fierce  intractable  character  of  the  race,  forms  throughout  its  whole  length  an  impene¬ 
trable  harrier  between  East  and  West.  [The  Rev.  Gray  Owen,  of  Ch’Sng-tu,  wrote 
(four.  China,  B.  R.  A.  S.  xxviii.  1893-1894,  p.  59):  “The  only  great  trade  route 
infested  by  brigands  is  that  from  Ya-chau  to  Ning-yuan  fu,  where  Lo-lo  brigands 
are  numerous,  especially  in  the  autumn.  Last  year  I  heard  of  a  convoy  of  18 
mules  with  Slien-si  goods  on  the  above-mentioned  road  captured  by  these 
brigands,  muleteers  and  all  taken  inside  the  Lo-lo  country.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  captives  get  out  of  Lo-lo-dom,  because  the  ransom  asked  is  too  high,  and  the 
Chinese  officials  are  not  gallant  enough  to  buy  out  their  unfortunate  countrymen. 
The  Lo-los  hold  thousands  of  Chinese  in  slavery;  and  more  are  added  yearly  to 
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the  number.”— H.  C.]  Two  routes  run  from  Ch’Sng-tu  fu  to  Yim-nnn  ;  these  fork 
at  Ya-cbau  and  thenceforward  are  entirely  separated  by  this  barrier.  To  the  cast  of 
it  is  the  route  which  descends  the  Min  River  to  Siu-chau,  and  then  passes  by 
Chao-tong  and  Tong-chuan  to  Yun-nan  fu  :  to  the  west  of  the  barrier  is  a  route 
lading  through  Kien-ch’ang  to  Ta-li  fu,  but  throwing  off  a  branch  from  Nmg-yuan 
southward  in  the  direction  of  Yun-nan  fu. 

This  road  from  Ch’eng-tu  fu  to  Ta-li  by  Ya-chau  and  Sing-yuan  appears  to  be  that 
by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  goods  for  Bhanu.  and  Ava  used  to  travel  before  the 
recent  Mahomedan  rebellion  ;  it  is  almost  certainly  the  road  by  which  Kuhhu,  in  1253, 
during  the  reign  of  his  brother  Mangkn  Kuan,  advanced  to  the  conquest  of  la-li,  then 
the  head  of  an  independent  kingdom  in  Western  Yim-nnn.  As  Inr  ns  Ts’ing-k’i  luen, 
3  marches  beyond  Ya-chau,  this  route  coincides  with  the  great  Tibet  road  by  Tn-l’sien  lu 
and  Balhang  to  L’hdsa,  and  then  it  diverges  to  the  left. 

We  may  now  say  without  hesitation  that  by  this  road  Marco  travelled.  I  lis  Tibet 
commences  with  the  mountain  region  near  Ya-chnu  ;  his  20  days’ journey  through  a 
devastated  and  dispeopled  tract  is  the  journey  to  Ning-yuiui  fu.  Kvon  now,  from 
Ts’ing-k’i  onwards  for  several  days,  not  a  single  inhabited  place  is  seen.  The  official 
route  from  Ya-chau  to  Ning-yuan  lays  down  13  stages,  but  it  generally  takes  from  1 J  to 
:8  days.  Polo,  whose  journeys  seem  often  to  have  been  shorter  than  the  modern 
average,*  took  20.  On  descending  from  the  highlands  lie  comes  once  more  into  a 
populated  region,  and  enters  the  charming  Valley  of  Kicn-ch’ang.  This  valley,  with 
its  capital  near  the  upper  extremity,  its  numerous  towns  and  villages,  its  cassia,  its 
spiced  wine,  and  its  termination  southward  on  the  River  of  the  Golden  Sands,  is 
Caindu.  The  traveller’s  road  from  Ningyuan  to  Yunnanfu  probably  lay  through 
Hwei-li,  and  the  Kin-sha  Kiang  would  be  crossed  ns  already  indicated,  near  ils  most 
southerly  bend,  and  almost  due  north  of  Yun-nan  fu.  (See  Richthofen  as  quoted 
at  pp.  4S-46.) 

As  regards  the  name  ofCAiNDU  or  Ghkiniiu  (as  in  G.  T.),  I  think  we  may 
safely  recognise  in  the  last  syllable  the  do  which  is  so  frequent  a  termination  of 
Tibetan  names  (Amdo,  Tsiamdo,  etc.) ;  whilst  the  Cain ,  as  Baron  Richthofen  lias 
pointed  out,  probably  survives  in  the  first  part  of  the  name  AVc/zchaiig. 

[Baber  writes  (pp.  80-81) :  “  Colonel  Yule  sees  in  the  word  Cahuiu  a  variation  of 
*  Chien-ch’ang,’  and  supposes  the  syllable  1  du  ’  to  be  the  same  as  the  tcrininalion 
(du,’  £do,’  or  £tu,’  so  frequent  in  Tibetan  names.  In  such  names,  however,  £do’ 
never  means  a  district,  but  always  a  confluence,  or  a  town  near  a  conlluence,  as  might 
almost  be  guessed  from  a  map  of  Tibet.  .  .  .  Unsatisfied  with  Colonel  Yule's 
identification,  I  cast  about  for  another,  and  thought  for  a  while  that  a  clue  had  been 
found  in  the  term  £Chien-t’ou’  (sharp-head),  applied  to  certain  Lolo  tribes.  But  the 
idea  had  to  be  abandoned,  since  Marco  Polo’s  anecdote  about  the  1  caitiff,’  and  the 
loose  manners  of  his  family,  could  never  have  referred  to  the  Lolos,  who  are  admitted 
even  by  their  Chinese  enemies  to  possess  a  very  strict  code  indeed  of  domestic 
regulations.  The  Lolos  being  eliminated,  the  Si-fans  remained  ;  and  before  we  had 
been  many  days  in  their  neighbourhood,  stories  were  told  us  of  their  conduct  which  a 
polite  pen  refuses  to  record.  It  is  enough  to  say- that  Marco’s  account  falls  rather 
short  of  the  truth,  and  most  obviously  applies  to  the  Si-fail.” 

Deveria  [Frtmt.  p.  146  note)  says  that  Kicn-ch’.ing  is  the  ancient  territory  of 
Kiung-tu  which,  under  the  1-Iun  Dynasty,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tibetans,  and  was 
made  by  the  Mongols  the  march  of  Kicn-ch’ang  ( Chc-Kimg-fu ) ;  it  is  the  Caimin  of 
Marco  Polo ;  under  the  Han  Dynasty  it  was  the  Kiun  or  division  of  Yueh-sui  or 
Yueh-hsi.  Dev6ria  quotes  from  the  Vuen-shi-lci  pien  the  following  passage  relating 
to  the  year  1284  :  “The  twelve  tribes  of  the  Barbarians  to  the  south-west  of  Kien-hm 
and  Kin-Chi  submitted  ;  ICien-tou  was  administered  by  Mien  (Burma) ;  Kien-lou 
submits  because  the  Kingdom  of  Mien  has  been  vanquished."  Kien-tou  is  the 
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Chien-fcu  of  Baber,  the  Caindu  of  Marco  Polo,  {.W, 'tinges  dc  Uarlce,  p.  97.) 
According  to  Mr.  E.  II.  Parker  (China  Jieview,  six.  p.  09),  Vuch-hsi  or  Yuch-sui 
“is  the  modern  Kicn-ch’ang  Valley,  the  Caindu  of  Marco  Polo,  between  the 
Yalung  and  Yang-tzii  Rivers;  the  only  non-Chinese  races  found  there  now  arc  the 
Si-fan  and  Lolos.”— H.  C.] 

Turning  to  minor  p«articulars,  the  Lake  of  Cnindu  in  which  the  pearls  were  found 
is  doubtless  one  lying  near  Ning-yuan,  whose  beauty  Richthofen  heard  greatly  extolled, 
though  nothing  of  the  pearls,  [Mr.  Hosie  writes  (Three-  years,  112-113):  “If  the 
former  tradition  he  true  (the  old  city  or  Ning-yuan  having  given  place  to  a  large  lake  in 
the  early  years  of  the  Ming  Dynasty),  the  lake  had  no  existence  when  Marco  Polo  passed 
through  Caindu,  and  yet  we  find  him  mentioning  a  lake  in  Hie  counLry  in  which  pearls 
were  found.  Curiously  enough,  although  I  had  not  then  road  the  Venetian’s  narrative, 
one  of  the  many  things  told  me  regarding  the  lake  was  dial  pearls  are  found  in  it, 
and  specimens  were  brought  to  me  for  inspection.”  The  lake  lies  to  die  south-east 
of  the  present  city.— II.  C.]  A  small  lake  is  marked  hy  D’Anville,  dose  to  Kien- 
ch’ang,  under  the  name  of  Gechoui-tang.  The  large  quantities  of  gold  derived  irom 
the  Kin-slia  Kiang,  and  the  abundance  of  musk  in  that  vicinity,  are  testified  to  hy 
Martini.  The  Lake  mentioned  by  Polo  as  existing  in  the  territory  of  Yaclii  is  110 
doubt  the  Tien-eld,  the  Great  Lake  on  the  shore  of  which  the  city  of  Yun-nan  stands, 
and  from  which  boats  make  their  way  hy  canals  along  flic  walls  and  streets.  Its 
circumference,  according  to  Martini,  is  500  U,  The  cut  (p.  <3S),  from  Gamier,  shows 
this  lake  as  seen  from  a  villa  on  its  banks.  [Deveria  (p.  129)  quotes  this  passage 
from  the  Yuen- ski -Id  pint “Yaclii,  of  which  the  if- watt  or  black  Barbarians  made 
their  capital,  is  surrounded  by  Lake  Tim-chi  on  three  sides.”  Tien-chi  is  011c  of  die 
names  of  Lake  ICwen-miiig,  on  the  shore  of  which  is  built  Yun-nan  fu.— II.  C.] 

Returning  now  to  the  Kardjang  of  the  Mongols,  or  Carujun,  as  Polo  writes  il,  \vc 
shall  find  that  the  latter  distinguishes  this  great  province,  which  formerly,  he  says,  in¬ 
cluded  seven  kingdoms,  into  two  Mongol  Governments,  the  seat  of  one  being  at  Yaclii, 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  Yun-nau  fu,  and  that  of  the  other  at  a  city  to  which  he  gives 
the  name  of  the  Province,  and  which  we  shall  find  to  lie  the  existing  Ta-li  lu.  Great 
confusion  has  been  created  in  most  of  the  editions  by  a  distinction  in  die  form  of  the 
name  as  applied  to  these  two  governments.  Tims  Uamusio  prints  the  province  under 
Yachi  as  Carajan ,  and  that  under  Ta-li  as  Caraean,  whilst  Mursdcn,  following  out  his 
system  for  the  conversion  of  Ramusio’s  orthography,  makes  Lite  former  Karnitm  and 
the  latter  Karaam.  Pauthier  prints  Caraian  all  through,  a  fact  so  far  valuable  ns 
showing  diathis  texts  make  no  distinction  between  the  names  of  the  two  governments, 
but  the  form  impedes  the  recognition  of  the  old  Mongol  nomenclature.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  name  all  through  should  be  read  Carajan,  and  on  this  I  have  acted. 
In  the  Geog.  Text  we  find  the  name  given  at  the  end  of  ch.  xlvii.  Caragian,  in 
ch.  xlviii.  as  Carajan,  in  ch.  xlix.  as  Caraian,  thus  just  reversing  the  distinction  made 
by  Marsden.  The  Crusca  has  Charagia(n)  all  through. 

The  name  then  was  Kard-jdng,  in  which  the  first  element  was  the  Mongol  or 
Turki  Kara,  “  Black.”  For  we  find  in  another  passage  of  Rashid  the  following 
information  :* — “To  the  south-west  of  Cathay  is  the  country  called  by  die  Chinese 
Daihu  or  ‘Great  Realm,’  and  by  the  Mongols  Kardjting,  in  the  language  of  India 
and  Kashmir  Kan  day,  and  by  us  Kandahdr.  This  couutry,  which  is  of  vast  extent,  is 
bounded  on  one  side  by  Tibet  and  Tangnt,  and  on  others  by  Mongolia,  Cathay,  and 
the  country  of  the  Gold-Teeth.  The  King  of  Karajang  uses  the  title  of  Mahdrd,  i.e. 
Great  King.  The  capital  is  called  Yachi,  and  there  the  Council  of  Administration  is 
established.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  this  couutry  sonic  are  black,  and  others  are 
white;  these  latter  are  called  by  the  Mongols  Chaghdn-Jdng  (‘White  Jang’).” 
fang  has  not  been  explained ;  but  probably  it  may  have  been  a  Tibetan  term  adopted 
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horrent  in  Burma,  Yim-nan  represents'  Gandhara,*  and  is  still  so  styled  in  state 
documents  ( Gandalaril ). 

What  has  been  said  of  the  supposed  name  Camion  disposes,  I  trust,  of  the  fancies 
which  have  connected  the  origin  of  the  Karen*  of  Burma  with  it.  More  groundless 
still  is  M.  Pauthier’s  deduction  of  the  Talains  of  Pegu  (as  the  Burmese  call  them) 
from  the  people  of  Ta-li,  who  fled  from  Kublais  invasion. 


Note  2.— The  existence  of  Neslorians  in  this  remote  pmvin, 
[see  Benin,  J.  As.  XV.  1900,  pp.  589-590.— II.  G.]  ;  and  also  th 
of  Mahomedanism,  which  Rashiduddin  intimities  in  Miuneia 
inhabitants  of  Yachi,”  lie  says,  “  are  Mahomcdaus.”  This  was  no  t 
tion,  but  the  Mahomedans  seem  always  to  have  continued  to  be  an 
Yun-nan  up  to  our  own  day.  In  1855  began  their  revolt  against  the 
which  for  a  time  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  their  indepen 
Yun-nan  under  a  chief  whom  they  called  Sultan  Suleiman.  / 
remarkably  good  Arabic,  announcing  the  inauguration  of  his  rcigt 
been  circulated  to  Mahomedans  in  foreign  stales,  and  n  copy  of 
found  its  way  through  the  Nepalese  agent  at  L’hasa,  into  the 
Ramsay,  the  British  Resident  at  Katmandu. t 


Note  3.— Wheat  grows  as  low  os  Ava,  but  there  also  it  is  not  used  by  natives  for 
bread,  only  for  confectionery  and  the  like.  The  same  is  the  case  in  liaslui  n  China. 
(See  ch.  xxvi.  note  4,  and  Middle  Kingdom,  II.  1(3.) 


Note  4. — The  word  piccaU  is  supplied,  doublfully,  in  lieu  of  an  unknown  symbol. 
If  correct,  then  we  should  read  “  24  piccoli  «r/j,”  for  this  was  about  the  equivalent 
of  a  grosso.  This  is  the  first  time  Polo  mentions  cowries,  which  he  calls  pnrrcUani. 
This  might  have  been  rendered  by  the  corresponding  vernacular  name  “  Pig-shells?' 
applied  to  certain  shells  of  that  genus  ( Cypraea)  in  some  parts  of  England.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  as  the  name  porcellana  has  been  transferred  from  these  shells  to 
China-ware,  so  the  word  fig  has  been  in  Scotland  applied  to  crockery  ;  whether  the 
process  has  been  analogous,  I  cannot  say. 

Klaproth  states  that  Yun-nan  is  the  only  country  of  China  in  which  cowries 
had  continued  in  use,  though  in  ancient  times  they  were  more  generally  diffused. 
According  to  him  80  cowries  were  equivalent  to  6  cash,  or  a  half-penny.  About 
1780  in  Eastern  Bengal  So  cowries  were  worth  gtli  of  a  penny,  and  some  40  years  ago, 
when  l’rinscp  compiled  his  tables  in  Calcutta  (where  cuwrieu  were  slill  in  use  a  lew 
years  ago,  if  they  are  not  now),  So  cowries  were  worth  ft  of  a  penny. 

At  the  time  of  the  Mahomedan  conquest  of  Bengal,  early  in  the  13th  century, 
they  found  the  currency  exclusively  composed  of  cowries,  aided  perhaps  by  bullion  in 
large  transactions,  but  with  no  coined  money.  In  remote  districts  this  continual  to 
modern  times.  When  the  Hon.  Robert  Lindsay  went  as  Resident  anil  Collector  lu 
Silhet  about  1778,  cowries  constituted  nearly  the  whole  currency  of  the  Province. 
The  yearly  revenue  amounted  10  250,000  rupees,  and  this  was  entirely  paid  in 
cowries  at  the  rate  of  5120  to  the  rupee.  It  required  large  warehouses  to  contain 
them,  and  when  the  year’s  collection  was  complete  a  large  fleet  o[  boats  Lo  transport 
them  to  Dacca.  Before  Lindsay’s  time  it  had  been  the  custom  to  emnt  the  whole 
before  embarking  them  I  Down  to  1801  the  Silhet  revenue  was  entirely  colluded  in 
cowries,  hut  by  1813,  the  whole  was  realised  in  specie.  {Thomas,  in  f.  A'.  A.  S. 
N.s.  II.  147  ;  Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  III.  169,  170.) 

Klaproth’s  statement  has  ceased  to  be  correct.  Lieutenant  Gamier  found  cowries 
nowhere  in  use  north  of  Luang  Prabang';  and  among  the  Kakhyens  in  Western 
Yun  nan  these  shells  are  used  only  for  ornament.  [However,  Mr.  E.  II.  Parker  says 
(i China  Review,  XXVI.  p.  10S)  that  the  porcelain  money  slill  circulates  in  the  Shan 
States,  and  that  he  saw  it  there  himself. — H.  C.] 


*  Gandhdra ,  Arabici  KandaMr,  is  properly  the  country  about  Pcshaiva 
T  This  is  printed  almost  in  full  in  the  French  Voyage  it  Exploration,  I.  56 
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Note  5. — Sec  ch.  xlvii.  note  4.  Martini  speaks  of  a  great  brine-well  to  the  N.E. 
of  Yaogan  (W.N.W.  of  the  city  of  Yun-iian),  which  supplied  the  whole  country 

Note  6. —Two  particulars  appearing  in  these  Iatler  paragraphs  are  alluded  to  by 
Rashiduddin  in  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  overland  route  from  India  to  China, 
which  is  unfortunately  very  obscure  :  “  Thence  you  arrive  at  the  borders  of  Tibet, 
where  they  eat  raw  meat  and  worship  images,  ami  have  no  shame  respecting  their 
wives.”  {Elliot,  I.  p.  73O 


CHAPTER  X  L  I  X. 

Concerning  a  further  part  of  the  Province  of  Carajan. 

After  leaving  that  city  of  Yaclii  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  and  travelling  ten  days  towards  the  west,  yon 
come  to  another  capital  city  which  is  still  in  the  province 
of  Carajan,  and  is  itself  called  Carajan.  The  people  are 
Idolaters  and  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan  ;  and  the  King 
is  Cogachin,  who  is  a  son  of  the  Great  lvaan. 1 

In  this  country  gold-dust  is  found  in  great  quantities  ; 
that  is  to  say  in  the  rivers  and  lakes,  whilst  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  gold  is  also  found  in  pieces  of  larger  size.  Gold  is 
indeed  so  abundant  that  they  give  one  saggio  of  gold  for 
only  six  of  the  same  weight  in  silver.  And  for  small 
change  they  use  porcelain  shells  as  1  mentioned  before. 
These  are  not  found  in  the  country,  however,  but  are 
brought  from  India.2 

In  this  province  are  found  snakes  and  great  serpents 
of  such  vast  size  as  to  strike  fear  into  those  who  see 
them,  and  so  hideous  that  the  very  account  of  them  must 
excite  the  wonder  of  those  to  hear  it.  I  will  tell  you 
how  long  and  big  they  are. 

You  may  be  assured  that  some  of  them  are  ten  paces 
in  length ;  some  are  more  and  some  less.  And  in  bulk 
they  are  equal  to  a  great  cask,  for  the  bigger  ones  are 
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;  )o'ut  ten  palms  in  girth.  They  have  two  forelegs  near 
i  e  head,  but  for  foot  nothing  but  a  claw  like  the  claw  of 
;  hawk  or  that  of  a  lion.  The  head  is  very  big,  and  the 
i  res  are  bigger  than  a  great  loaf  of  bread.  The  mouth 
i  large  enough  to  swallow  a  man  whole,  and  is  garnished 

■  ith  great  [pointed]  teeth.  And  in  short  they  are  so 
:  ;rce-looking  and  so  hideously  ugly,  that  every  man  and 

:ast  must  stand  in  fear  and  trembling  of  them.  There 
;  e  also  smaller  ones,  such  as  of  eight  paces  long,  and  of 
:  ire,  and  of  one  pace  only.  • 

The  way  in  which  they  are  caught  is  this*  You  must 
low  that  by  clay  they  live  underground  because  of  the 
:  reat  heat,  and  in  the  night  they  go  out  to  feed,  and 

■  evour  every  animal  they  can  catch.  They  go  also  to 
rink  at  the  rivers  and  lakes  and  springs.  And  their 
eight  is  so  great  that  when  they  travel  in  search  of  food 
r  drink,  as  they  do  by  night,  the  tail  makes  a  great 
irrow  in  the  soil  as  if  a  full  ton  of  liquor  had  been 
ragged  along.  Now  the  huntsmen  who  go  after  them 
ike  them  by  certain  gyn  which  they  set  in  the  track  over 
hich  the  serpent  has  past,  knowing  that  the  beast  will 
ime  back  the  same  way. '  They  plant  a  stake  deep  in  the 
round  and  fix  on  the  head  of  this  a  sharp  blade  of  steel 
lade  like  a  razor  or  a  lance-point,  and  then  they  cover 
le  whole  with  sand  so  that  the  serpent  cannot  see  it. 
ndeed  the  huntsman  plants  several  such  stakes  and 
lades  on  the  track.  On  coming  to  the  spot  the  beast 
ixikes  against  the  iron  blade  with  such  force  that  it 
nters  his  breast  and  rives  him  up  to  the  navel,  so  that 
e  dies  on  the  spot  [and  the  crows  on  seeing  the  brute 
ead  begin  to  caw,  and  then  the  huntsmen  know  that 
le  serpent  is  dead  and  come  in  search  of  him]. 

This  then  is  the  way  these  beasts  are  taken.  Those 
dio  take  them  proceed  to  extract  the  gall  from  the 
rside,  and  this  sells  at  a  great  price ;  for  you  must  know 
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it  furnishes  the  material  for  a  most  precious  medicine. 
Thus  if  a  person  is  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  and  they  give 
him  but  a  small  pennyweight  of  this  medicine  to  drink, 
he  is  cured  in  a  moment.  Again  if  a  woman  is  hard  in 
labour  they  give  her  just  such  another  dose  and  she  is 
delivered  at  once.  Yet  again  if  one  has  any  disease  like 
the  itch,  or  it  may  be  worse,  and  applies  a  small  quantity 
of  this  gall  he  shall  speedily  be  cured.  So  you  see  why 
it  sells  at  such  a  high  price. 

They  also  sell  the  flesh  of  this  serpent,  for  it  is  ex¬ 
cellent  eating,  and  the  people  arc  very  fond  of  it.  And 
when  these  serpents  are  very  hungry,  sometimes  they 
will  seek  out  the  lairs  of  lions  or  bears  or  other  large 
wild  beasts,  and  devour  their  cubs,  without  the  sire  and 
dam  being'  able  to  prevent  it.  Indeed  if  they  catch  the 
big  ones  themselves  they  devour  them  too ;  they  can 
make  no  resistance.3 

In  this  province  also  are  bred  large  and  excellent 
horses  which  are  taken  to  India  for  sale.  And  you. 


must  know  that  the  people  dock  two  or  three  joints  of 
the  tail  from  their  horses,  to  prevent  them  from  Hipping 
their  riders,  a  thing  which 


they  consider  very  unseemly. 
They  ride  long  like  French¬ 
men,  and  wear  armour  of 
boiled  leather,  and  carry 
spears  and  shields  and  arb- 
lasts,  and  all  their  quarrels 
are  poisoned.4  [And  I  was 
"told  as  a  fact  that  many  per¬ 


sons,  especially  those  medi- 


“  ffit  mort  sstfui  «,t.  «««  dw-  tatin&'  mischief>  constantly 
tettchcut  Ijjttc  arou  francltois,”  carry  this  poison  about  with 


them,  so  that  if  by  any 
chance  they  should  be  taken,  and  be  threatened  with 
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torture,  to  avoid  "this  they  swallow  the  poison  and  so 
die  speedily.  But  princes  who  are  aware  of  this  keep 
ready  dog’s  dung,  which  they  cause  the  criminal  in¬ 
stantly  to  swallow,  to  make  him  vomit  the  poison.  And 
thus  they  manage  to  cure  those  scoundrels.] 

I  will  tell  you  of  a  wicked  thing  they  used  to  do 
before  the  Great  Kami  conquered  them.  If  it  chanced 
that  a  man  of  fine  person  or  noble  birth,  or  some  other 
quality  that  recommended  him,  came  to  lodge  with  those 
people,  then  they  would  murder  him  by  poison,  or  other¬ 
wise.  And  this  they  did,  not  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  but 
because  they  believed  that  in  this  way  the  goodly  favour 
and  wisdom  and  repute  of  the  murdered  man  would  cleave 
to  the  house  where  he  was  slain.  And  in  this  manner 


many  were  murdered  before  the  country  was  conquered 
by  the  Great  Kaan.  But  since  his  conquest,  some  35 
years  ago,  these  crimes  and  this  evil  practice  have  pre¬ 
vailed  no  more ;  and  this  through  dread  of  the  Great 
Kami  who  will  not  permit  such  things.6 


Note  1.— -There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  second  chief  city  of  Carajan  is  Tali- 
ni,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  Shun  Kingdom  called  by  the  Chinese  Nan-Chao. 
This  kingdom  lmd  subsisted  in  Ytm-nuti  since  73S,  and  probably  had  embraced  the 
upper  part  of  the  Irawadi  Valley.  For  die  Chinese  tell  us  it  was  also  called  Maung, 
and  il  probably  was  identical  with  the  Shan  Kingdom  of  Muang  Maorong  or  of  Peng, 
of  which  Captain  Pemberton  procured  a  Chronicle.  [In  a.p.  650,  the  Ai-Lao,  the  most 
ancient  name  by  which  the  Slums  were  known  to  the  Chinese,  became  the  Nan-Chao. 
The  Meng  family  ruled  the  counlry  from  ihe  yih  century;  towards  the  middle  of  the 
Sill  century,  P’i-lo-ko,  wlm  is  Ihe  real  founder  of  the  Thai  kingdom  of  Nan-Chao, 
received  from  the  Chinese  the  title  of  King  of  Yun-Nan  and  made  T’ai-ho,  IJ  Us  south 
or  Ta-li,  his  residence;  he  died  in  74S'.  In  a.d.  93S,  Twan  Sze-ying,  of  an  old 
Chinese  family,  look  Ta-li  ami  established  there  an  independent  kingdom.  In  1115 
embassies  will)  China  were  exchanged,  and  the  Emperor  conferred  (1119)  upon  Twan 
Clumg-yn  the  title  of  King  of  Ta-li  [Ta-li  Awe  Wang).  Twan  Siang-liing  was  the 
lasL  king  of  Ta-li  (12  j()-i2i;i).  In  1292  the  Kingdom  of  Nan-Chao  was  destroyed  by 
’  the  Mongols;  the  Emperor  She  Tsii  (KAbhii)  gave  the  title  of  Maharaja  [Mo-ho 
Lo-ho)  to  Twan  lling-che  (son  of  Twan  Siang-hing),  who  had  fled  to  Yun-Nan  ft  and 
was  captured  there.  Afterwards  (1261)  the  Twan  arc  known  as  the  eleven  Tstmg- 
Amm  (governors) ;  the  last  of  them,  Twan  Ming,  was  made  a  prisoner  by  an  army 
sent  by  the  Ming  Emperors,  and  sent  to  Nan-King  (1381).  (E.  H.  Parker ,  Early 
Laos  and  China,  China  Review,  XIX.  and  the  Old  Thai  or  Shan  Empire  of  Western 
Vim- Nan,  Ibid.,  XX.  ;  E.  Rochcr,  Hist,  des  Princes  dn  Yunnan,  Voting  Pao,  1899; 
E.  Chavanncs,  Une  Inscription  du  roy.  de  Nan  Tchao,  J.A.,  November-Decembcr, 
1900;  M.  7  chang,  Tableau  dcs  Souverains  de  Nan-Tchao,  Bui.  Ecole  Eranf.  cl  Ext. 
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particula 
Gilghit ; 


ir  sign  of  sanctity.”  The  like  practice  is  as 
and  such  allegations  must  have  been  currei 
>f  Southey's  St.  Romuald: 


icribed  to  the  rude  Moslem  ol 
it  in  Europe,  for  they  are  the 


“  ‘  But,’  quoth  the  Traveller,  1  wherefore  did  he  leave 
A  flock  that  knew  his  saintly  worth  so  well  ?  ’ 


“  ‘  Why,  Sir,’  the  Host  replied, 

‘  We  thought  perhaps  that  he  might  one  day  leave  us ; 
And  then,  should  strangers  have 
The  good  man’s  grave, 

A  loss  like  that  would  naturally  grieve  us  ; 

For  he’ll  be  made  a  saint  of,  to  be  sure. 
Therefore  we  thought  it  prudent  to  secure 
His  relics  while  we  might ; 

And  so  we  meant  to  strangle  him  one  night.’” 


(See  Sindh,  pp.  86,  388  ;  Ind.  Antiq.  I.  13  j  Southey's  Ballads,  etc.,  cd.  Routlcdgc, 


[Captain  Gill  (I.  p.  323)  says  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  visit  a  place  called 
Li-fan  Fu,  near  Ch’8ng-tu.  “  I  was  told,”  he  writes,  “  that  this  place  was  inhabited 
by  the  Man-Tzu,  or  Barbarians,  as  the  Chinese  call  them  ;  and  Monscigneur  Finchon 
told  me  that,  amongst  other  pleasing  theories,  they  were  possessed  of  the  belief  that 
if  they  poisoned  a  rich  man,  his  wealth  would  accrue  to  the  poisoner ;  that,  therefore, 
the  hospitable  custom  prevailed  amongst  them  of  administering  poison  to  rich  or 
noble  guests;  that  this  poison  took  no  effect  for  some  time,  but  that  in  the  course  0/ 
two  or  three  months  it  produced  a  disease  akin  to  dysentery,  ending  in  certain 


CHAPTER  L. 

Concerning  the  Province  of  Zardandan. 

When  you  have  left  Carajan  and  have  travelled  five 
days  westward,  you  find  a  province  called  Zardandan. 
The  people  are  Idolaters  and  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan. 
The  capital  city  is  called  Vochan.1 

The  people  of  this  country  all  have  their  teeth  gilt ; 
or  rather  every  man  covers  his  teeth  with  a  sort  of 
golden  case  made  to  fit  them,  both  the  upper  teeth  and 
the  under.  The  men  do .  this,  but  not  the  women.2 
[The  men  also  are  wont  to  gird  their  arms  and  legs 
with  bands  or  fillets  pricked  in  black,  and  it  is  done  thus  ; 
they  take  five  needles  joined  together,  and  with  these 
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they  prick  the  flesh  till  the  blood  comes,  and  then  they 
rub  in  a  certain  black  colouring'  stuff,  and  this  is  perfectly 
indelible.  It  is  considered  a  piece  of  elegance  and 
the  sign  of  gentility  to  have  this  black  band.]  The 
men  are  all  gentlemen  in  their  fashion,  and  do  nothing 
but  go  to  the  wars,  or  go  hunting  and  hawking.  The 
ladies  do  all  the  business,  aided  by  the  slaves  who  have 
been  taken  in  war.3 

And  when  one  of  their  wives  has  been  delivered  of  a 
child,  the  infant  is  washed  and  swathed,  and  then  the 
woman  gets  up  and  goes  about  her  household  affairs, 
whilst  the  husband  takes  to  bed  with  the  child  by  his 
side,  and  so  keeps  his  bed  for  40  days ;  and  all  the  kith 
and  kin  come  to  visit  him  and  keep  up  a  great  festivity. 
They  do  this  because,  say  they,  the  woman  has  had  a 
hard  bout  of  it,  and  ’tis  but  fair  the  man  should  have  his 
share  of  suffering.4 

They  eat  all  kinds  of  meat,  both  raw  and  cooked,  and 
they  eat  rice  with  their  cooked  meat  as  their  fashion  is. 
Their  drink  is  wine  made  of  rice  and  spices,  and  excel¬ 
lent  it  is.  Their  money  is  gold,  and  for  small  change 
they  use  pig-shells.  And  I  can  tell  you  they  give  one 
weight  of  gold  for  only  five  of  silver ;  for  there  is  no 
silver-mine  within  five  months’  journey.  And  this  in¬ 
duces  merchants  to  go  thither  carrying  a  large  supply  of 
silver  to  change  among  that  people.  And  as  they  have 
only  five  weights  of  silver  to  give  for  one  of  fine  gold, 
they  make  immense  profits  by  their  exchange  business  in 
that  country.5 

These  people  have  neither  idols  nor  churches,  but 
worship  the  progenitor  of  their  family,  “for  ’tis  he,”  say 
they,  “  from  whom  we  have  all  sprung.” 0  They  have  no 
letters  or  writing  ;  and  ’tis  no  wonder,  for  the  country  is 
wild  and  hard  of  access,  full  of  great  woods  and 
mountains  which  ’tis  impossible  to  pass,  the  air  in 
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summer  is  so  impure  and  bad ;  and  any  foreigners 
attempting  it  would  die  for  certain.7  When  these  people 
have  any  business  transactions  with  one  another,  they 
take  apiece  of  stick,  round  or  square,  and  split  it,  each 
taking  half.  And  on  either  half  they  cut  two  or  three 
notches.  And  when  the  account  is  settled  the  debtor 
receives  back  the  other  half  of  the  stick  from  the 
creditor.8 

And  let  me  tell  you  that  in  all  those  three  provinces 
that  I  have  been  speaking  of,  to  wit  Carajan,  Vochan, 
and  Yachi,  there  is  never  a  leech.  But  when  any  one 
is  ill  they  send  for  their  magicians,  that  is  to  say  the 
Devil-conjurors  and  those  who  are  the  keepers  of  the 
idols.  When  these  are  come  the  sick  man  tells 
what  ails  him,  and  then  the  conjurors  incontinently  begin 
playing  on  their  instruments  and  singing  and  dancing ; 
and  the  conjurors  dance  to  such  a  pitch  that  at  last  one 
of  them  shall  fall  to  the  ground  lifeless,  like  a  dead  man. 
And  then  the  devil  entereth  into  his  body.  And  when 
his  comrades  see  him  in  this  plight  they  begin  to  put 
questions  to  him  about  the  sick  man’s  ailment.  And  he 
will  reply  :  “  Such  or  such  a  spirit  hath  been  meddling 
with  the  man,9  for  that  he  hath  angered  the  spirit  and 
done  it  some  despite.”  Then  they  say  :  “  We  pray  thee 
to  pardon  him,  and  to  take  of  his  blood  or  of  his  goods 
what  thou  wilt  in  consideration  of  thus  restoring  him 
to  health.”  And  when  they  have  so  prayed,  the  malig¬ 
nant  spirit  that  is  in  the  body  of  the  prostrate  man  will 
(mayhap)  answer:  “The sick  man  hath  also  done  great 
despite  unto  such  another  spirit,  and  that  one  is  so  ill- 
disposed  that  it  will  not  pardon  him  on  any  account ;  ” — 
this  at  least  is  the  answer  they  get,  an  the  patient  be  like 
to  die.  But  if  he  is  to  get  better  the  answer  will  be  that 
they  are  to  bring  two  sheep,  or  may  be  three  ;  and  to 
brew  ten  or  twelve  jars  of  drink,  very  costly  and 
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abundantly  spiced.10  Moreover  it  shall  be  announced 
that  the  sheep  must  be  all  black-faced,  or  of  some  other 
particular  colour  as  it  may  hap  ;  and  then  all  those  things 
are  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  to  such  and  such  a  spirit 
whose  name  is  given.11  And  they  are  to  bring  so  many 
conjurors,  and  so  many  ladies,  and  the  business  is  to  be 
done  with  a  great  singing  of  lauds,  and  with  many  lights, 
and  store  of  good  perfumes.  That  is  the  sort  of  answer 
they  get  if  the  patient  is  to  get  well.  And  then  the 
kinsfolk  of  the  sick  man  go  and  procure  all  that  has 
been  commanded,  and  do  as  has  been  bidden,  and 
the  conjuror  who  had  uttered  all  that  gets  on  his  legs 
again. 

So  they  fetch  the  sheep  of  the  colour  prescribed,  and 
slaughter  them,  and  sprinkle  the  blood  over  such  places 
as  have  been  enjoined,  in  honour  and  propitiation  of  the 
spirit.  And  the  conjurors  come,  and  the  ladies,  in  the 
number  that  was  ordered,  and  when  all  are  assembled 
and  everything  is  ready,  they  begin  to  dance  and  play 
and  sing  in  honour  of  the  spirit.  And  they  take  flesh- 
broth  and  drink  and  lign-aloes,  and  a  great  number  of 
lights,  and  go  about  hither  and  thither,  scattering  the 
broth  and  the  drink  and  the  meat  also.  And  when  they 
have  done  this  for  a  while,  again  shall  one  of  the  con¬ 
jurors  fall  flat  and  wallow  there  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
and  then  the  others  will  ask  if  he  have  yet  pardoned  the 
sick  man?  And  sometimes  he  shall  answer  yea!  and 
sometimes  he  shall  answer  no !  And  if  the  answer  be  no, 
they  shall  be  told  that  something  or  other  has  to  be  done 
all  over  again,  and  then  he  will  be  pardoned  ;  so  this 
they  do.  And  when  all  that  the  spirit  has  commanded 
has  been  done  with  great  ceremony,  then  it  shall  be 
announced  that  the  man  is  pardoned  and  shall  be 
speedily  cured.  So  when  they  at  length  receive  such 
a  reply,  they  announce  that  it  is  all  made  up  with  the 
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spirit,  and  that  he  is  propitiated,  and  they  fall  to  eating 
and  drinking  with  great  joy  and  mirth,  and  he  who  had 
been  lying  lifeless  on  the  ground  gets  up  and  takes  his 
share.  So  when  they  have  all  eaten  and  drunken,  every 
man  departs  home.  And  presently  the  sick  man  gets 
sound  and  well.12 

Now  that  I  have  told  you  of  the  customs  and 
naughty  ways  of  that  people,  we  will  have  done  talking 
of  them  and  their  province,  and  I  will  tell  you  about 
others,  all  in  regular  order  and  succession. 

Note  i.— [Baber  writes  ( Travels ,  p.  171)  when  arriving  to  the  Lan-tsang  kiting 
(Mekong  River) :  “Wewerenow  on  the  bonler-line  between  Carajananil  Zardandan: 
‘When  yon  have  travelled  five  days  you  find  a  province  called  Zardandun,’  says 
Messer  Marco,  precisely  the  actual  number  of  stages  from  Tali-fu  to  the  present 
boundary  of  Yung-ch’ang.  That  this  river  must  have  been  the  demarcation 
between  tire  two  provinces  is  obvious ;  one  glance  into  that  deep  rift,  the  only  exit 
from  which  is  by  painful  worked  artificial  zigzags  which,  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions,  cannot  be  called  safe,  will  satisfy  the  most  sceptical  geographer.  The 
exact  statement  of  distance  is  a  proof  that  Marco  entered  the  territory  of  Yung- 
ch’ang.”  Captain  Gill  says  (II.  p.  343-344)  that  the  five  marches  of  Marco  Tolo 
"would  be  very  long  ones.  Our  journey  was  eight  days,  but  it  might  easily  have  been 
done  in  seven,  as  the  first  march  to  Hsia-Iiuan  was  not  worthy  of  the  name.  The 
Grosvenor  expedition  made  eleven  marches  with  one  day’s  halt  —  twelve  days 
altogether,  and  Mr.  Margary  was  nine  or  ten  days  on  the  journey.  It  is  true  that, 
hy  camping  out  every  night,  the  marches  might  be  longer ;  and,  as  Polo  refers  to  the 
crackling  of  the  bamboos  in  the  fires,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  found  no  ‘fmc 
hosieries’  on  this  route.  This  is  the  way  the  traders  still  travel  in  Tibet ;  they  march 
until  they  are  tired,  or  until  they  find  a  nice  grassy  spot ;  they  then  off  saddles,  turn 
their  animals  loose,  light  a  fire  under  some  adjacent  tree,  and  halt  for  the  night ;  thus 
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[Baber  writes  (p.  159) :  “  In  Western  Yiinnan  the  betel-nut  is  chewed  with  pre¬ 

pared  lime,  colouring  the  teeth  red,  and  causing  a  profuse  expectoration.  We  first 
met  with  the  practice  near  Tali-fu, 

“  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  red  colour  imparted  to  the  teeth  by  the  practice  of 
chewing  betel  with  lime  may  go  some  way  to  account  for  the  ancient  name  of  this 
region,  ‘Zar-dandan/  ‘  Chin  -  Ch’ih,’  or  ‘Golden-Teeth’?  Betel  -  chewing  is,  of 
course,  common  all  over  China ;  but  the  use  of  lime  is  almost  unknown  and  the 
teeth  are  not  necessarily  discoloured. 

“  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tali,  one  comes  suddenly  upon  a  lime-chewing  people, 
and  is  at  once  struck  with  the  strange  red  hue  of  their  teeth  and  gums.  That  some 
of  the  natives  used  formerly  to  cover  their  teeth  with  plates  of  gold  (from  which 
practice,  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo,  and  confirmed  elsewhere,  the  name  is  generally 
derived)  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  myth  ;  but  the  peculiarity  remarked  by  ourselves 
would  have  been  equally  noticeable  by  the  early  Chinese  invaders,  and  seems  not 
altogether  unworthy  of  consideration.  It  is  interesting  to  find  the  name  cChin- 
Ch’ih*  still  in  use. 

“When  Tu  Wln-hsiu  sent  his  f  Pant  hay*  mission  to  England  with  tributary 
boxes  of  rock  from  the  Tali  Mountains,  he  described  himself  in  his  letter  ‘as  a 
humble  native  of  the  golden-teeth  country.’  II.  C.] 

Vochan  seems  undoubtedly  to  be,  as  Martini  pointed  out,  the  city  called  by  the 
Chinese  Yung-Ch’ang-ku.  Some  of  the  old  printed  editions  read  Unciam,  i.e. 
Unchain  or  Unchan,  and  it  is' probable  that  either  tin's  or  Vdcian,  i.e.  Vonchan,  was 
the  true  reading,  coming  very  close  to  the  proper  name,  which  is  Wunchen.  (See 
/.  A.  S.  B.  VI.  547.)  [In  an  itinerary  from  Ava  to  Peking,  we  read  on  the  roth 
September,  1833:  “Slept  at  the  city  Wun-tsheng  (Chinese  Yongtcliang  fii  and 
Burmese  Wun-zm)”  {Chin..  Rep.  IX.  p.  474) Mr.  F.  W.  K.  Muller  in  a  study  on 
the  Pa-yi  language  from  a  Chinese  manuscript  entitled  Hwa-i-yUyU  found  by  Dr.  F. 
Ilirth  in  China,  and  belonging  now  to  the  Berlin  Royal  Library,  says  the  proper 
orthography  of  the  word  is  Wan-ckang  in  Pa-yi.  {Voung  Pao,  III.  p.  20.}  This 
helps  to  find  the  origin  of  the  name  Vochan. — H.  C.]  This  city  has  been  a  Chinese 
one  for  several  centuries,  and  previous  to  the  late  Mahomedan  revolt  its  population 
was  almost  exclusively  Chinese,  with  only  a  small  mixture  of  Shans.  It  is  now  noted 
for  the  remarkable  beauty  and  fairness  of  the  women.  But  it  is  mentioned  by 
Chinese  authors  as  having  been  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  capital  of  the  Gold-Teeth. 
These  people,  according  to  Martini,  dwelt  chiefly  to  the  north  of  the  city.  They 
used  to  go  to  worship  a  huge  stone,  100  feet  high,  at  Nan-ngan,  and  cover  it  annually 
with  gold-leaf.  Some  additional  particulars  about  the  Kin-Chi,  in  the  time  of  the 
Mongols,  will  be  found  in  Pauthier’s  notes  (p.  398). 

[In  1274,  the  Burmese  attacked  Yung  ch’ang,  whose  inhabitants  were  known 
under  the  name  of  Kin-  Chi  (Golden-Teeth).  {E.  Rocker,  Princes  du  Yun-nan ,  p.  71.) 
From  the  Annals  of  Momein,  translated  by  Mr,  E,  H.  Parker  {China  Review,  XX. 
p.  345),  we  learn  that :  “  In  the  year  1271,  the  General  of  Ta-li  was  sent  on  a  mission 
to  procure  the  submission  of  the  Burmese,  and  managed  to  bring  a  Burmese  envoy 
named  Kiai-poh  back  with  him.  Four  years  later  Fu  A-pih,  Chief  of  the  Golden- 
Teeth,  was  utilised  as  a  guide,  which  so  angered  the  Burmese  that  they  detained 
Fu  A-pih  and  attacked  Golden-Teeth  :  but  he  managed  to  bribe  himself  free.  A-ho, 
Governor  of  the  Golden-Teeth,  was  now  sent  as  a  spy,  which  caused  the  Burmese  to 
advance  to  the  attack  once  more,  but  they  were  driven  back  by  Twan  Sin-cha-jih. 
These  events  led  to  the  Burmese  war,”  which  lasted  till  I3<?r. 

According  to  the  Hwangtsing  Cki-kungfu{ quoted  by  Deveria,  Front,  p.  130), 
the  Pei-jen  were  Kin-chi,  of  Pa-y  race,  and  were  surnamed  Min-lua-Uu  ;  the  Min-kia, 
according  to  F,  Gamier,  say  that  they  come  from  Nan-king,  but  this  is  certainly  an 
error  for  the  Pei-jen.  From  another  Chinese  work,  Deveria  (p.  169)  give3  this 
information :  The  Piao  are  the  ICin-Chi ;  they  submitted  to  the  Mongols  in  the 
13th  century  $  they  are  descended  from  the  people  of  Chu-po  or  Piao  Kwo  (Kingdom 
of  Piao),  ancient  Pegu  j  P’u-p’iao,  in  a  little  valley  between  the  Mekong  and  the 
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that  metal  the  under  row  ....  it  is  sometimes  indented  to  the  shape  of  the  teeth, 
but  more  usually  quite  plain.  They  do  not  remove  it  either  to  eat  or  sleep.”  The 
like  custom  is  mentioned  by  old  travellers  at  Macassar,  and  with  the  substitution  of 
silver  for  gold  by  a  modern  traveller  as  existing  in  Timor  ;  hut  in  both,  probably,  it 
was  a  practice  of  Malay  tribes,  as  in  Sumatra.  (Marsden's  Sumatra ,  3rd  ed.,  p.  52 ; 
Raffles's  Java,  I.  105;  Bichmore' s  bid.  Archipelago.) 

.  [In  his  second  volume  of  The  River  of  Golden  Sand,  Captain  Gill  has  two 
chapters  (viii.  and  ix.)  with  the  title  :  In  the  footsteps  of  Marco  Polo  and  of  Augustus 
Margary  devoted  to  The  Land  of  the  Gold-Teeth  and  The  Marches  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Mien. — H.  C.] 

Note  3. — This  is  precisely  the  account  which  Lieutenant  Gamier  gives  of  the  people 
of  Laos  :  “The  Laos  people  are  very  indolent,  and  when  they  are  not  rich  enough 
to  possess  slaves  they  make  over  to  their  women  the  greatest  part  of  the  business 
of  the  day;  and  ’tis  these  latter  who  not  only  do  all  the  work  of  the  house, 
but  who  husk  the  rice,  work  in  the  fields,  and  paddle  the  canoes.  Hunting  and 
fishing  are  almost  the  only  occupations  which  pertain  exclusively  to  the  stronger  sex.” 
(Notice  surle  Voyage d' Exploration,  etc.,  p.  34.) 

Note  4. — This  highly  eccentric  practice  has  been  ably  illustrated  and  explained 
by  Mr.  Tylor,  under  the  name  of  the  Cottvade,  or  “Hatching,”  by  which  it  is  known 
in  some  of  the  Bdarn  districts  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  it  formerly  existed,  as  it  does 
still  or  did  recently,  in  some  Basque  districts  of  Spain.  [In  a  paper  on  La  Cottvade 
chez  les  Basqttes,  published  in  the  Ripubliqtte  Fran^aise,  of  :19th  January,  1877,  and 
reprinted  in  Etudes  de  Linguistique  et  a’ Ethnographic  par  A.  Hovelacqtte  et  Jttlien 
Vinson,  Paris,  1878,  Prof.  Vinson  quotes  the  following  curious  passage  from  the 
poem  in  ten  cantos,  Luciniade,  by  Sacombe,  of  Carcassonne  (Paris  and  Nhnes, 

1790)  : 

“  En  Amerique,  en  Corse,  et  chez  l’lbdrien, 

En  France  mdme  encor  chez  le  Venarnien, 

Au  pays  Navarrois,  lorsqu’une  femme  accouche, 

L’epouse  sort  du  lit  et  le  mari  se  couche ; 

Et,  quoiqu’il  soit  tres  sain  et  d’esprit  et  de  corps, 

Contre  un  mal  qu’il  n’a  point  l’art  unit  ses  efforts. 

On  le  met  au  regime,  et  notre  faux  malade, 

Soigne  par  l’accouchde,  en  son  lit  fait  cottvade: 

On  fernre  avec  grand  soin  portes,  volets,  rideaux  ; 

Immobile,  on  l'oblige  a  rester  sur  le  dos, 

Pour  etouffer  son  lait,  qui  genf  dans  sa  course, 

Pourrait  en  l’lltouffant  remonter  vers  sa  source. 

Un  mari,  dans  sa  couche,  au  mddecin  sounds, 

Repoit,  en  cet  etat,  parents,  voisins,  amis, 

Qui  viennent  l’exhorter  a  prendre  patience 
Et  font  des  voeux  au  ciel  pour  sa  convalescence.” 

Professor  Vinson,  who  is  an  authority  on  the  subject,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  ascribe  to  the  Basques  the  custom  of  the  cottvade. 

Mr.  Tylor  writes  to  me  that  he  “  did  not  quite  begin  the  use  of  this  good  French 
word  in  the  sense  of  the  ‘man-child-bed’  as  they  call  it  in  Germany.  It  occurs  in 
Rochefort,  lies  Antilles,  and  though  Dr.  Murray,  of  the  English  Dictionary,  maintains 
that  it  is  spurious,  if  so,  it  is  better  than  any  genuine  word  I  know  of.” — H.  C.]  “  In 
certain  valleys  of  Biscay,”  says  Frandsque-Michel,  “in  which  the  popular  usages 
carry  us  back  to  the  infancy  of  society,  the  woman  immediately  after  her  delivery  gets 
up  and  attends  to  the  cares  of  the  household,  whilst  the  husband  takes  to  bed 
with  the  tender  fledgeling  in  his  arms,  and  so  receives  the  compliments  of  his 
neighbours.” 

The  nearest  people  to  the  Zardandan  of  whom  I  find  this  custom  elsewhere 


cs  to  the  chamber  where  the  king  lay 


Li  cortois  et  li  gcntis  j 
II  est  venus  dusqu’au  lit 
Alec  il  li  Rois  se  gist. 
Paidevant  lui  s’aveslit 
Si  parla,  Oes  que  dist  ; 

,  Diva  fan,  que  fais-tu  ci  ? 


Dist  le  Rois,  Je  gis  dun fil, 
Quant  mes  mois  sera  complis, 
Et  ge  serai  bien  garis, 
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Now  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word ;  we  have  seen  above  that  Rochefort  was  the 
first  to  use  the  expression  faire  la  couvade.  This  author,  or  at  least  the  author 
(see  Barbier,  Ouvrages  anonymes)  of  the  Hisloirc  natnrelle  .  .  .  dss  lies  Antilles , 
which  was  published  for'the  first  time  at  Rotterdam,  in  1658,  4to.,  writes  :  “C’est 
qu’au  mdme  terns  que  la  femme  est  delivree  le  tnary  se  met  an  lit,  pour  s’y  plaindre 
et  y  faire  1’acouchce :  coutume,[qui  bien  t|ue  Sauvage  et  ridicule,  se  trouve  neantmoins 
4  ce  que  l’on  dit,  parmy  les  paysans  d’vne  certaine  Province  de  France.  Et  ils 
appellent  cela  fain  la  couvade.  Mais  ce  qui  est  de  fficheus  pour  ie  pauvre  Caraibe, 
qui  s’ est  mis  au  lit  au  lieu  de  I’acouchcc,  c’cst  qu’on  luy  fait  faire  diete  dix  on  douse 
jours  de  suite,  ne  luy  donnant  rien  par  jour  qu’vn  petit  morccau  de  Cassave,  et  vn 
peu  d’eau  dans  la  quelle  on  a  aussi  fait  botiillir  vn  pea  de  ce  pain  de  racinc.  .  ,  . 
Mais  ils  ne  font  ce  graud  jeusne  qu’  4  la  uaissancc  de  leur  premier  enfant  ...”  (If. 
pp.  607-608). 

Lafitau  {Maws  lies  Sanvages  Ameriquaim,  I.  pp.  49-50)  says  on  the  authority  of 
Rochefort:  “Je  la  trouve  chez  les  IbtSriens  ou  les  premiers  Peuples  d’Espagne  .  .  . 
elle  est  aujourd’hui  dans  quelques  unes  de  nos  Provinces  d’Espagne.” 

The  word  couvade,  forgotten  in  the  sense  of  lying-in  bed,  recalled  by  Sacombe, 
has  been  renovated  in  a  happy  manner  by  Dr.  Tylor. 

As  to  the  custom  itself,  there  can  he  no  doubt  of  its  existence,  in  spile  of  some 
denials.  Dr.  Tylor,  in  the  third  edition  of  his  valuable  Early  History  of  Mankind, 
published  in  1878  (Murray),  since  die  last  edition  of  The  Book  of  Scr  Marco  Polo,  lias 
added  (pp.  291  seqq.)  many  more  proofs  to  support  wlial  he  had  already  said  on  the 
subject. 

There  may  he  some  strong  doubts  as  to  the  couvade  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
the  authors  who  speak  of  it  in  Bearn  and  the  Basque  Countries  seem  to  have  copied 
one  another,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  its  having  been  and  of  its  being 
actually  practised  in  South  America.  There  is  a  very  curious  account  of  it  in  the 
Voyage  dans  le  Nord  du  Brlsil  made  by  Father  Yves  d’Evreux  in  1613  and  1614 
(see  pp.  88-89  of  the  reprint,  Paris,  1864,  and  the  note  of  the  learned  Ferdinand 
Denis,  pp.  411-412).  Compare  with  Durch  Ccntral-Brasilicn  ..  .  .  ini  Jahrc  1884 
von  K.v.  den  Steinm.  But  the  following  extract  from  Among  the  Indians  of  Guiana. 
...  By  Everard  im  Thurn  (1883),  will  settle,  I  think,  the  question  : 

“  Turning  from  the  story  of  the  day  to  the  story  of  the  life,  we  may  begin  at  the 
beginning,  that  is,  at  the  birth  of  the  children.  And  here,  at  once,  we  meet  with, 
perhaps,  the  most  curious  point  in  the  habits  of  the  Indians ;  the  couvade  or  male 
child-bed.  This  custom,  which  is  common  to  the  uncivilized  people  of  many  parts 
of  the  world,  is  probably  among  the  strangest  ever  invented  by  the  human  brain. 
Even  before  the  child  is  born,  the  father  abstains  for  a  time  from  certain  kinds  of 
animal  food.  The  woman  works  as  usual  up  to  a  few  hours  before  the  birth  of  the 
child.  At  last  she  retires  alone,  or  accompanied  only  by  some  other  women,  to  the 
forest,  where  she  ties  up  her  hammock  ;  and  then  the  child  is  born.  Then  in  a  few 
hours— often  less  than  a  day— the  woman,  who,  like  all  women  living  in  a  very 
unartificial  condition,  suffers  but  liLtle,  gets  up  and  resumes  her  ordinary  work. 
According  to  Sehomburgk,  the  mother,  at  any  rate  among  the  Macusis,  remains  in 
her  hammock  for  some  time,  and  the  father  hangs  his  hammock,  and  lies  in  it,  by  her 
side ;  but  in  all  cases  where  the  matter  came  under  my  notice,  the  mother  left  her 
hammock  almost  at  once.  In  any  case,  no  sooner  is  the  child  born  than  the  father 
takes  to  his  hammock  and,  abstaining  from  every  sort  of  work,  from  meat  and  all 
other  food,  except  weak  gruel  of  cassava  meal,  from  smoking,  from  washing 
himself,  and,  above  all,  from  touching  weapons  of  any  sort,  is  nursed  and  cared  for 
by  all  the  women  of  the  place.  ■  One  other  regulation,  mentioned  by  Sehomburgk, 
is  certainly  quaint ;  the  interesting  father  may  not  scratch  himself  with  his  finger-nails, 
but  he  may  use  for  this  purpose  a  splinter,  specially  provided,  from  the  mid-rib  of  a 
cokerite  palm.  *TMs  continues  for  many  days,  and  sometimes  even  weeks.  Couvade 
is  such  a  wide-spread  institution,  that  I  had  often  read  and  wondered  at  it ;  but  it 
was  not  until  I  saw  it  practised  around  me,  and  found  that  I  was  often  suddenly 
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deprived  of  the  services  of  my  best  hunters  or  boat-hands,  by  the  necessity  which  they 
felt,  and  which  nothing  could  persuade  them  to  disregard,  of  observing  ctnwade ,  that 
I  realized  its  full  strangeness.  No  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  origin  seems  attain¬ 
able.  It  appears  based  on  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  mysterious  connection 
between  the  child  and  its  father— far  closer  than  that  which  exists  between  the  child 
and  its  mother,— and  of  such  a  nature  that  if  the  father  infringes  any  of  the  rules  of 
the  coiwadc ,  for  a  time  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  latter  suffers.  For  instance,  if 
he  eats  the  flesh  of  a  water-haas  ( Capybara ),  a  large  rodent  with  very  protruding 
teeth,  the  teeth  of  the  child  will  grow  as  those  of  the  animal ;  or  if  he  eats  the  flesh 
of  the  spotted-skinned  labba,  the  child’s  skin  will  become  spotted.  Apparently  there 
is  also  some  idea  that  for  the  father  to  eat  strong  food,  to  wash,  to  smoke,  or  to 
handle  weapons,  would  have  the  same  result  as  if  the  new-born  babe  ate  such  food, 
washed,  smoked,  or  played  with  edged  tools”  (pp.  217-219.) 

I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Edward  B.  Tylor  for  the  valuable  notes  he  kindly  sent  me. — 
II.  C.] 


Note  5. — "  The  abundance  of  gold  in  Yun-nan  is  proverbial  in  China,  so  that  if  a 
man  lives  very  extravagantly  they  ask  if  his  father  is  governor  of  Yun-nan.”  ( Martini , 
p.  140.) 

Polo  has  told  us  that  in  Eastern  Yun-nan  the  exchange  was  8  of  silver  for  one  of 
gold  (ch.  xlviii. ) ;  in  the  Western  division  of  Lite  province  6  of  silver  for  one  of  gold 
(ch.  xlix.) ;  and  now,  still  nearer  the  borders  of  Ava,  only  5  of  silver  for  one  of  gold. 
Such  discrepancies  within  15  days’ journey  would  be  inconceivable,  but  that  in  both 
the  latter  instances  at  least  he  appears  to  speak  of  the  raLes  at  which  the  gold  was 
purchased  from  secluded,  ignorant,  and  uncivilised  tribes.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  other  facts  the  reason  which  he  assigns  for  the  high  value  put  on  silver  at  Vochan, 
viz.,  that  there  was  no  silver-mine  within  five  months’  journey.  In  later  days,  at 
least,  Martini  speaks  of  many  silver-mines  in  Yun-nan,  and  the  “Great  Silver 
Mine”  ( Bau-disieu  gyi  of  the  Burmese)  or  group  of  mines,  which  affords  a  chief 
supply  to  Burma  in  modern  times,  is  not  far  from  the  territory  of  our  Traveller’s 
Zardandan.  Garnier’s  map  shows  several  argentiferous  sites  in  the  Valley  of  the 


In  another  work  *  I  have  remarked  at  some  length  on  the  relative  values  of  gold 
and  silver-  about  this  time.  In  Western  Europe  these  seem  to  have  been  as  12  to  1, 
and  I  have  shown  grounds  for  believing  that  in  India,  and  generally  over  civilised 
Asia,  the  ratio  was  10  to  1.  In  Pauthier’s  extracts  from  the  Yuen-shi  or  Annals  of 
the  Mongol  Dynasty,  there  is  an  incidental  but  precise  confirmation  of  this,  of  which 
I  was  not  then  aware.  This  states  (p.  321)  that  on  the  issue  of  the  paper  currency  of 
1287  the  official  instructions  to  the  local  treasuries  were  to  issue  notes  of  the  nominal 
value  of  two  strings,  i.e.  2000  wen  or  cosh,  for  every  ounce  of  flowered  silver,  and 
20,000  cash  for  every  ounce  of  gold.  Ten  to  I  must  have  condnued  to  be  the 
relation  in  China  down  to  about  the' end  of  the  17th  century  if  we  may  believe 
Lecomle  ;  but  when  Milburne  states  the  same  value  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
he  must  have  fallen  into  some  great  error.  In  1781  Sonnerat  tells  us  that  formerly 
gold  had  been  exported  from  China  with  a  profit  of  25  per  cent.,  but  at  that 
time  a  profit  of  18  to  20  per  cent,  was  made  by  importing  it.  At  present  t  the 
relative  values  are  about  the  same  as  in  Europe,  viz.  1  to  15J  or  r  to  16;  but  in 
Canton,  in  1844,  they  were  I  to  17  ;  and  Timkowski  states  that  at  Peking  in  1821  the 
finest  gold  was  valued  at  18  to  I.  And  as  regards  the  precise  territory  of  which  this 
chapter  speaks  I  find  in  Lieutenant  Bower’s  Commercial  Report  on  Sladen’s  Mission  that 
the  price  of  pure  gold  at  Momcin  in  1868  was  13  times  its  weight  in  silver  (p.  122)  j 
whilst  M.  Garnier  mentions  that  the  exchange  at  Ta-li  in  1S69  was  12  to  1 

(I.  522). 

Does  not  Shakspeare  indicate  at  least  a  memory  of  10  to  I  as  the  traditional 
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relation  of  gold  to  silver  when  he  makes  the  Prince  of  Morocco,  'balancing  over 


“  Or  shall  I  think  in  silver  she’s  immured, 
Being  ten  times  undervalued  to  tried  gold  ? 
0  sinful  thought !  ” 


In  Japan,  at  the  time  trade  was  opened,  we  know  from  Sir  R.  Alcock’s  work  the 
extraordinary  fact  that  the  proportionate  value  set  upon  gold  and  silver  currency  by 
authority  was  as  3  to  I. 

(i Cathay ,  etc.,  p.  ccl.  and  p.  442  ;  Lecomte,  II.  91 ;  Milbnrne's  Oriental  Commerce, 
II.  510;  Sonna-at,  II.  17  j  Hcdde,  Etude,  Pratique,  etc.,  p.  14;  Williams, 
Chinese  Commercial  Guide,  p.  129 ;  Timkovtsld,  II.  202 ;  A /cock,  I.  2S1  ;  II. 


NOTE  6. — Mr.  Lay  cites  from  a  Chinese  authority  a  notice  of  a  tribe  of  “  'Western 
Miautsze,”  who  “in  the  middle  of  autumn  sacrifice  to  the  Great  Ancestor  or  Founder 
of  their  Race.”  (The  Chinese  as  they  are,  p.  321.) 

Note  7. — Dr.  Anderson  confirms  the  depressing  and  unhealthy  character  of  the 
summer  climate  at  Mourein,  though  standing  between  5000  and  6000  feet  above  the 
sea  (p.  41). 


Note  8.—“  Whereas  before,”  says  Jack  Cade  to  Lord  Say,  “  our  forefathers  had 
no  books  but  score  and  tally,  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used.”  The  use  of  such 
tallies  for  the  record  of  contracts  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Kweiehau  is 
mentioned  by  Chinese  authorities,  and  the  French  missionaries  of  llonga  speak  of  the 
same  as  in  use  among  the  simple  tribes  in  that  vicinity.  But,  as  Marsder.  notes,  the 
use  of  such  rude  records  was  to  be  found  in  his  day  in  higher  places  and  much  nearer 
home.  They  continued  to  be  employed  as  records  of  receipts  in  the  British  Exchequer 
till  1834,  “and  it  is  worthy  of  recollection  that  the  fire  by  which  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  were  destroyed  was  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  over-heating  of  the 
flues  in  which  the  discarded  tallies  were  being  burnt.”  I  remember  often,  when  a 
child,  to  have  seen  the  tallies  of  the  colliers  in  Scotland,  and  possibly  among  that 
class  they  may  survive.  They  appear  to  he  still  used  by  bakers  in  various  parts  of 
England  and  France,  in  the  Canterbury  hop-gardens,  and  locally  in  some  other 
trades.  ( Martini ,  135;  Bridgman,  259,  262;  Eng.  Cyclop,  sub  v.  Tally;  Notes 
and  Queries,  ist  ser.  X.  485.) 

[According  to  Father  Crabouillet  (Missions  Calk.  1873,  p.  105),  the  Lolos  use 
tallies  for  their  contracts ;  Dr.  Harmand  mentions  (Tour  du  Mtmde,  1877,  No.  VII.) 
the  same  fact  among  the  IChas  of  Central  Laos  j  and  M.  Pierre  Lcfevrc-Pontalis 
(Papulations  du  nord  de  VIndo-Chine,  1S92,  p.  22,  from  the  J.  As.)  says  he  saw  these 
tallies  among  the  IChas  of  Luang-Prabang.— II.  C.] 

“  In  Illustration  of  this  custom  I  have  to  relate  what  follows.  In  tire  year  1863 
the  Tsaubwa  (or  Prince)  of  a  Shan  Province  adjoining  Yun-nan  was  in  rebellion 
against  the  Burmese  Government.  lie  wished  to  enter  into  communication  with  the 
British  Government.  He  sent  a  messenger  to  a  British  Officer  with  a  letter  tender¬ 
ing  his  allegiance,  and  accompanying  this  letter  was  a  piece  of  bamboo  about  five 
inches  long.  This  had  been  split  down  the  middle,  so  that  the  two  pieces  fitted 
closely  together,  forming  a  tube  in  the  original  shape  of  the  bamboo.  A  notch  at 
one  end  included  the  edges  of  both  pieces,  showing  that  they  were  a  pair.  The 
messenger  said  that  if  the  reply  were  favourable  one  of  the  pieces  was  to  be  returned 
and  the  other  kept.  I  need  hardly  say  the  messenger  received  no  written  reply,  and 
both  pieces  of  bamboo  were  retained.”  (MS.  Note  by  Sir  Arthur  Phayre. ) 


Note  9. — Compare  Mr.  Hodgson’s  account  of  the  sub-Himalayan  Bodos  and 
Dhimals:  “All  diseases  are  ascribed  to  supernatural  agency.  The  sick  man  is 
supposed  to  be  possessed  by  one  of  the  deities,  who  racks  him  with  pain  as  a 
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punishment  for  impiety  or  ncgR-ct  of  the  god  in  question.  Hence  not  the  mediciner, 
but  the  exorcist,  is  summoned  to  the  sick  man’s  aid.”  {/.  A.  S.  B.  XVIII.  728.) 

Note  10. — Mr.  Hodgson  again  :  “  Libations  of  fermented  liquor  always  accompany 
sacrifice — because ,  to  confess  the  whole  truth,  sacrifice  and  feast  are  commutable 
words,  and  feasts  need  to  be  crowned  with  copious  potations.”  {Ibid.) 


Note  ii. — And  again:  “The  god  in  question  is  asked  what  sacrifice  he  re-, 
quires?  a  buffalo,  a  hog,  a  fowl,  or  a  duck,  to  spare  the  sufferer;  .  .  .  anxious  as  I 
am  fully  to  illustrate  the  topic,  I  will  not  try  the  patience  of  my  readers  by  describing 
all  that  vast  variety  of  black  victims  and  white,  of  red  victims  and  blue,  which  each 
particular  deity  is  alleged  to  prefer.”  {Ibid,  and  p.  732. ) 


Note  12. — The  same  system  of  devil-dancing  is  prevalent  among  the  tribes  on 
the  Lu-kiang,  as  described  by  the  R.  C.  Missionaries.  The  conjurors  are  there 
called  Mumos.  {Ann.  de  la  Prop,  de  la  Foi ,  XXXVI.  323,  and  XXXVII. 
3I2-3I3-) 


“Marco’s  account  of  the  exorcism  of  evil  spirits  in  cas< 
exactly  resembles  what  is  done  in  similar  cases  by  the  Burmest 
saw  animals  sacrificed  on  such  occasions.”  {Sir  A.  Phayre.) 
Mouhot  says  of  the  wild  people  of  Cambodia  called  Sticns: 


is  of  obstinate  illness 
except  that  I  never 

“  When  anyone  is  ill 
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tongue,  or  the  tongue  alone.  Tlie  devil-dancer  is  now  worshipped  as  a  present 
deity,  and  every  bystander  consults  him  respecting  his  diseases,  his  wants,  the 
welfare  of  his  absent  relatives,  the  offerings  to  be  made  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
wishes,  and  in  short  everything  for  which  superhuman  knowledge  Is  supposed  to  be 
available.”  [ffodfstm,  /  X.  As.  Sec.  XVIII,  397  ;  Ths  Tinnevclly  Shanars,  by  the 
Rev.  £.  Caldwell,  B.A.,  Madras,  1S49,  pp.  19-20.) 


CHAPTER  LI. 

Wherein  is  related  how  the  King  of  Mien  and  Bangala 

VOWED  VENGEANCE  AGAINST  THE  GREAT  KaAN. 

But  I  was  forgetting  to  tell  you  of  a  famous  battle  that 
was  fought  in  the  kingdom  of  Vochan  in  the  Province  of 
Zardandan,  and  that  ought  not  to  be  omitted  from  our 
Book.  So  we  will  relate  all  the  particulars. 

You  see,  in  the  year  of  Christ,  1272,1  the  Great  Kaan 
sent  a  large  force  into  the  kingdoms  of  Carajan  and 
Vochan,  to  protect  them  from  the  ravages  of  ill-disposed 
people  ;  and  this  was  before  he  had  sent  any  of  his  sons 
to  rule  the  country,  as  he  did  afterwards  when  he  made 
Sentemur  king  there,  the  son  of  a  son  of  his  who  was 
deceased. 

Now  there  was  a  certain  king,  called  the  king  of  Mien 
and  of  Bangala,  who  was  a  very  puissant  prince,  with 
much  territory  and  treasure  and  people ;  and  he  was  not 
as  yet  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan,  though  it  was  not  long 
after  that  the  latter  conquered  him  and  took  from  him 
both  the  kingdoms  that  I  have  named.2  And  it  came  to 
pass  that  when  this  king  of  Mien  and  Bangala  heard 
that  the  host  of  the  Great  Kaan  was  at  Vochan,  he  said 
to  himself  that  it  behoved  him  to  go  against  them  with 
so  great  a  force  as  should  insure  his  cutting  off  the  whole 
of  them,  insomuch  that  the  Great  Kaan  would  be  very 
sorry  ever  to  send  an  army  again  thither  [to  his  frontier]. 
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So  this  king  prepared  a  great  force  and  munitions  of 
■var  ;  and  he  had,  let  me  tell  you,  2000  great  elephants, 
>n  each  of  which  was  set  a  tower  of  timber,  well  framed 
tnd  strong,  and  carrying  from  twelve  to  sixteen  well- 
irmed  fighting  men.3  And  besides  these,  he  had  of 
lorsemen  and  of  footmen  good  60,000  men.  In  short, 
le  equipped  a  fine  force,  as  well  befitted  such  a  puissant 
mince.  It  was  indeed  a  host  capable  of  doing  great 
hings. 

And  what  shall  I  tell  you  ?  When  the  king  had 
:ompleted  these  great  preparations  to  fight  the  Tartars, 
te  tarried  not,  but  straightway  marched  against  them. 
\nd  after  advancing  without  meeting  with  anything 
vorth  mentioning,  they  arrived  within  three  days  of  the 
3reat  Kaan’s  host,  which  was  then  at  Vochan  in  the 
erritory  of  Zardandan,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 
5o  there  the  king  pitched  his  camp,  and  halted  to  refresh 
lis  army. 

Note  i. — This  date  is  no  doubt  corrupt.  (See  note  3,  ch.  Hi. ) 

Note  2.— Mien  is  the  name  by  which  the  kingdom  of  Burma  or  Ava  was  and  is 
nown  to  the  Chinese.  M.  Gamier  informs  me  that  Mien-Kwi  or  Mien-tismig  is  the 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

Of  the  Battle  that  was  fought  by  the  Great  Kaan’s 
Host  and  his  Seneschal,  against  the  King  of  Mien. 

And  when  the  Captain  of  the  Tartar  host  had  certain 
news  that  the  king  aforesaid  was  coming  against  him 
with  so  great  a  force,  he  waxed  uneasy,  seeing  that  he 
had  with  him  but  12,000  horsemen.  Natheless  he  was 
a  most  valiant  and  able  soldier,  of  great  experience  in 
arms  and  an  excellent  Captain ;  and  his  name  was 
Nescradin.  1  His  troops  too  were  very  good,  and  he 
gave  them  very  particular  orders  and  cautions  how  to  act, 
and  took  every  measure  for  his  own  defence  and  that  of 
his  army.  And  why  should  I  make  a  long  story  of  it? 
The  whole  force  of  the  Tartars,  consisting  of  12,000 
well-mounted  horsemen,  advanced  to  receive  the  enemy 
in  the  Plain  of  Vochan,  and  there  they  waited  to  give 
them  battle.  And  this  they  did  through  the  good 
judgment  of  the  excellent  Captain  who  led  them ;  for 
hard  by  that  plain  was  a  great  wood,  thick  with  trees. 
And  so  there  in  the  plain  the  Tartars  awaited  their 
foe.  Let  us  then  leave  discoursing  of  them  a  while ;  we 
shall  come  back  to  them  presently  ;  but  meantime  let  us 
speak  of  the  enemy. 

After  the  King  of  Mien  had  halted  long  enough  to 
refresh  his  troops,  he  resumed  his  march,  and  came  to 
the  Plain  of  Vochan,  where  the  Tartars  were  already 
in  order  of  battle.  And  when  the  king’s  army  had 
arrived  in  the  plain,  and  was  within  a  mile  of  the 
enemy,  he  caused  all  the  castles  that  were  on  the 
elephants  to  be  ordered  for  battle,  and  the  fighting- 
men  to  take  up  their  posts  on  them,  and  he  arrayed  his 
horse  and  his  foot  with  all  skill,  like  a  wise  king  as  he 
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was.  And  when  he  had  completed  all  his  arrangements 
he  began  to  advance  to  engage  the  enemy.  The  T artars, 
seeing  the  foe  advance,  allowed  no  dismay,  but  came 
on  likewise  with  good  order  and  discipline  to  meet 
them.  And  when  they  were  near  and  nought  remained 
but  to  begin  the  fight,  the  horses  of  the  Tartars  took 
such  fright  at  the  sight  of  the  elephants  that  they  could 
not  be  got  to  face  the  foe,  but  always  swerved  and 
turned  back ;  whilst  all  the  time  the  king  and  his 
forces,  and  all  his  elephants,  continued  to  advance  upon 
them.2 

And  when  the  Tartars  perceived,  how  the  case  stood, 
they  were  in  great  wrath,  and  wist  not  what  to  say  or  do  ; 
'for  well  enough  they  saw  that  unless  they  could  get  their 
horses  to  advance,  all  would  be  lost.  But  their  Captain 
acted  like  a  wise  leader  who  had  considered  everything 
beforehand.  .  He  immediately  gave  orders  that  every 
man  should  dismount  and  tie  his  horse  to  the  trees  of  the 
forest  that  stood  hard  by,  and  that  then  they  should  take 
to  their  bows,  a  weapon  that  they  know  how  to  handle 
better  than  any  troops  in  the  world.  They  did  as  he 
bade  them,  and  plied  their  bows  stoutly,  shooting  so 
many  shafts  at  the  advancing  elephants  that  in  a  short 
space  they  had  wounded  or  slain  the  greater  part  of  them 
as  well  as  of  the  men  they  carried.  The  enemy  also  shot 
at  the  Tartars,  but  the  Tartars  had  the  better  weapons, 
and  were  the  better  archers  to  boot. 

And  what  shall  I  tell  you  ?  Understand  that  when 
the  elephants  felt  the  smart  of  those  arrows  that  pelted 
them  like  rain,  they  turned  tail  and  fled,  and  nothing  on 
earth  would  have  induced  them  to  turn  and  face  the 
Tartars.  So  off  they  sped  with  such  a  noise  and 
uproar  that  you  would  have  trowed  the  world  was  coming 
to  an  end  1  And  then  too  they  plunged  into  the  wood 
and  rushed  this  way  and  that,  dashing  their  castles 
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against  the  trees,  bursting  their  harness  and  smashing 
and  destroying  everything  that  was  on  them. 

So  when  the  Tartars  saw  that  the  elephants  had 
turned  tail  and  could  not  be  brought  to  face  the  fight 
again,  they  got  to  horse  at  once  and  charged  the  enemy. 
And  then  the  battle  began  to  rage  furiously  with  sword 
and  mace.  Right  fiercely  did  the  two  hosts  rush  together, 
and  deadly  were  the  blows  exchanged.  The  king’s 
troops  were  far  more  in  number  than  the  Tartars,  but 
they  were  not  of  such  metal,  nor  so  inured  to  war  ; 
otherwise  the  Tartars  who  were  so  few  in  number  could 
never  have  stood  against  them.  Then  might  you  see 
swashing  blows  dealt  and  taken  from  sword  and  mace  ; 
then  might  you  see  knights  and  horses  and  men-at-arms 
go  down  ;  then  might  you  see  arms  and  hands  and  legs 
and  heads  hewn  off:  and  besides  the  dead  that  fell, 
many  a  wounded  man,  that  never  rose  again,  for  the 
sore  press  there  was.  The  din  and  uproar  were  so 
great  from  this  side  and  from  that,  that  God  might  have 
thundered  and  no  man  would  have  heard  it !  Great  was 
the  medley,  and  dire  and  parlous  was  the  fight  that  was 
fought  on  both  sides  ;  but  the  Tartars  had  the  best  of  it.3 

In  an  ill  hour  indeed,  for  the  king  and  his  people,  was 
that  battle  begun,  so  many  of  them  were  slain  therein. 
And  when  they  had  continued  fighting  till  midday  the 
king’s  troops  could  stand  against  the  Tartars  no  longer  ; 
but  felt  that  they  were  defeated,  and  turned  and  fled. 
And  when  the  Tartars  saw  them  routed  they  gave 
chase,  and  hacked  and  slew  so  mercilessly  that  it  was  a 
piteous  sight  to  see.  But  after  pursuing  a  while  they 
gave  up,  and  returned  to  the  wood  to  catch  the  elephants 
that  had  run  away,  and  to  manage  this  they  had  to  cut 
down  great  trees  to  bar  their  passage.  Even  then  they 
would  not  have  been  able  to  take  them  without  the  help 
of  the  king’s  own  men  who  had  been  taken,  and  who 
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knew  better  how  to  deal  with  the  beasts  than  the  Tartars 
did.  The  elephant  is  an  animal  that  hath  more  wit  than 
any  other ;  but  in  this  way  at  last  they  were  caught,  more 
than  200  of  them.  And  it  was  from  this  time  forth  that 
the  Great  Kaan  began  to  keep  numbers  of  elephants. 

So  thus  it  was  that  the  king  aforesaid  was  defeated  by 
the  sagacity  and  superior  skill  of  the  Tartars  as  you  have 
heard.  _ 


Note  s.—Nescradin  for  Nesradin,  as  we  had  Bascra  for  Basra. 

This  NAsnUDDiN  was  apparently  an  officer  of  whom  RasVmtmldin  speaks,  am] 
whom  he  calls  governor  (or  perhaps  commander)  in  Kaviijang.  lie  describes  him 
as  having  succeeded  in  that  command  to  his  father  the  Sayad  Ajil  of  Bokhara,  otic 
of  the  best  of  Kt'iklai’s  chief  Ministers.  Nasr-uddin  retained  liis  position  in  Yun-nan 
till  his  death,  which  Rashid,  writing  about  1300,  says  occurred  five  or  six  years  before. 
His  son  Bayau,  who  also  bore  the  grandfather’s  title  of  Sayad  Ajil,  was  Minister  of 
Finance  under  ICiiblii’s  successor ;  and  another  son,  Itaia,  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  governors  of  the  province  of  Ftt-chau.  (Sec  Cathay,  pp.  265,  268,  and  D’Ohssm, 
II.  S07-50S.) 

Nasr-uddin  (Narnlaling)  is  also  frequently  mentioned  as  employed  on  this  frontier 
by  the  Chinese  authorities  whom  Pauthier  cites. 

[Na-su-ia-ding  [Nasr-uddin]  was  the  eldest  of  the  five  sons  of  the  Mohammedan 
Sai-dien-ch’i  shan-szc-ding,  Sayad  Ajil,  a  native  of  Bokhara,  who  died  in  Yun-nan, 
where  he  had  been  governor  when  Kublai,  in  the  reign  of  Mangu,  entered  the  country. 
Nasr-uddin  “has  a  separate  biography  in  ch,  exxv  of  the  Yuen-shi.  lie  was  governor 
of  the  province  of  Yun-nan,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against  the  southern 
tribes  of  Kiao-chi  (Cochin-China)  and  Men  (Burma).  He  died  itf  1292,  the  father  of 
twelve  sons,  the  names  of  five  of  which  are  given  in  the  biography,  viz.  Bo-yen-ch'a-rh 
[Bayan],  who  held  a  high  office,  Omar,  iDjafar,  Hussein,  and  Saadi.”  ( Brclschneider , 
Med.  Res.  I.  270-271).  Mr.  E.  PI.  Parker  writes  in  the  China  Review,  February-March, 
I90i,pp.  196-197,  that  the  Mongol  history  states  that  amongst  thcrcformsofNasr-uddin’s 
father  in  Yun-nan,  was  the  introduction  of  coffins  for  the  dead,  instead  of  burning 
them. — PI.  C.] 

[Note  2. — In  his  battle  near  Sardis,  Cyrus  “  collected  together  all  the  camels  that 
had  come  in  the  train  of  his  army  to  carry  the  provisions  and  the  baggage,  and  taking 
off  their  loads,  he  mounted  riders  upon  them  accoutred  as  horsemen.  These  he  com¬ 
manded  to  advance  in  front  of  his  other  troops  against  the  Lydian  horse.  .  .  .  The 
reason  why  Cyrus  opposed  his  camels  to  the  enemy’s  horse  was,  because  the  horse  has 
a  natural  dread  of  the  camel,  and  cannot  abide  either  the  sight  or  the  smell  of  that 
animal,  .  .  .  The  two  armies  then  joined  battle,  and  immediately  the  Lydian  war- 
horses,  seeing  and  smelliag  the  camels,  turned  round  and  galloped  offi”  .  .  .  {Herodotus, 
Bit.  I.  i.  p.  220,  Rawlinton  s  ed. ) — H.  C.] 


Note  3. — We  are  indebted  to  Pauthier  for  very  interesting  illustrations  of  this 
narrative  from  the  Chinese  Annalists  (p.  410  icyy.).  These  latter  fix  the  dale  to  the 
year  1277,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  1272  or  Mcci.xxu  of  the  Texts  was  a  clerical 
error  for  MccLXXvn.  The  Annalists  describe  the  people  of  Mien  as  irritated  at  calls 
upon  them  to  submit  to  the  Mongols  (whose  power  they  probjbly  did  not  appreciate, 
as  their  descendants  did  not  appreciate  the  British  power  in  1824),  and  as  crossing  the 
frontier  of  Yung-ch’ang  to  establish  fortified  posts.  The  force  of  Mien,  they  say, 
amounted  to  50,000  men,  with  800  elephants  and  10,000  horses,  whilst  the  Mongol 
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lief  had  but  seven  hundred  men.  “When  the  elephants  felt  the  arrows  (of  the 
ongols)  they  turned  tail  and  fled  with  the  platforms  on  their  backs  into  a  place  that 
is  set  thickly  with  sharp  bamboo-stakes,  and  these  their  riders  kid  lmld  of  to  prick 
em  with.”  This  threw  the  Burmese  army  into  confusion ;  they  fled,  and  were 
rsued  with  great  slaughter.  * 

The  Chinese  author  does  not  mention  Nasr-uddin  in  connection  with  this  battle, 
e  names  as  the  chief  of  the  Mongol  force  Huthitkh  (Kutuka  ?),  commandant  of 
I-Ii  fu.  Nasr-uddin  is  mentioned  as  advancing,  a  few  months  later  (about  December, 
77),  with  nearly  4000  men  to  Kianglheu  (which  appears  to  have  been  on  the  Irawadi, 
mewhere  near  Bhamo,  and  is  perhaps  the  Kaunglaung  of  the  Burmese),  but  effecting 
tie  (p.  415). 

[I  have  published  in  the  Rev.  Ext.  Orient,  II.  72-88,  from  the  British  Museum 
Id.  MS.  16913,  the  translation  by  Mgr.  Visdelou,  of  Chinese  documents  relating  to 
e  Kingdom  of  Mien  and  the  wars  of  Kubldi ;  the  battle  won  by  Hu-tu,  commandant 
Ta-li,  was  fought  during  the  3rd  month  of  the  14th  year  (1277).  (Cf.  Pauthier, 
?ra.)~ll.  C.] 

These  affairs  of  the  battle  in  the  Yung-ch’ang  territory,  and  the  advance  of  Nasr- 
Idin  to  the  Irawadi  are,  as  Polo  clearly  implies  in  the  beginning  of  ch.  li.,  quite 
itinct  from  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Mien  some  3'ears  later,  of  which  he  speaks  in 
.  liv.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Burmese  Annals  at  all. 

Sir  Arthur  Phayre  is  inclined  to  reject  altogether  the  story  of  the  battle  near 
jng-ch’ang  in  consequence  of  this  absence  from  the  Burmese  Chronicle,  and  of  its 
consistency  with  the  purely  defensive  character  which  that  record  assigns  to  the 
tion  of  the  Burmese  Government  in  regard  to  China  at  this  time.  With  the  strongest 
spect  for  my  friend’s  opinion  I  feel  it  impossible  to  assent  to  this.  We  have  not  only 
e  concurrent  testimony  of  Marco  and  of  the  Chinese  Official  Annals  of  the  Mongol 
ynasty  to  the  facts  of  the  Burmese  provocation  and  of  the  engagement  within  the 
ung-ch’ang  or  Vochan  territory,  but  we  have  in  the  Chinese  narrative  a  consistent 
ronology  and  tolerably  full  detail  of  the  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

[Baber  writes  (p.  173) :  “  Biot  has  it  that  Yung-ch’ang  was  first  established  by  the 
ings,  long  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Marco’s  visit,  but  the  name  was  well  known 
uch  earlier.  The  mention  by  Marco  of  the  Plain  of  Vochan  (Unciam  would  be  a 
effect  reading),  as  if  it  were  a  plain  par  excellence,  is  strikingly  consistent  with  the 
jsition  of  the  city  on  the  verge  of  tire  largest  plain  west  of  Ytlnnan-fu.  Hereabouts 
as  fought  the  great  battle  between  the  ‘  valiant  soldier  and  the  excellent  captain 
escradin,’  with  his  12,000  well-mounted  Tartars,  against  the  King  of  Burmah  and  a 
rge  army,  whose  strength  lay  in  2000  elephants,  on  each  of  which  was  set  a  tower  of 
■nber  full  of  well-armed  fighting  men. 

“  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  this  ‘  dire  and  parlous  fight  ’  to  be  mythical,  apart 
om  the  consistency  of  annals  adduced  by  Colonel  Yule ;  the  local  details  of  the 
u-rative,  particularly  the  prominent  importance  of  the  wood  as  an  element  of  the 
artar  success,  are  convincing.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
Mongols  engaged  a  large  body  of  elephants,  and  this,  no  doubt,  made  the  victory 
emorable. 

“  Marco  informs  us  that  ‘from  this  time  forth  the  Great  Khan  began  to  keep 
ambers  of  elephants.’  It  is  obvious  that  cavalry  could  not  manoeuvre  in  a  morass 
ich  as  fronts  the  city.  Let  us  refer  to  the  account  of  the  battle. 

“  ‘  The  Great  Khan’s  host  was  at  Yung-ch’ang,  from  which  they  advanced  into  the 
ain,  and  there  waited  to  give  battle.  This  they  did  through  the  good  judgment  of 
e  captain,  for  hard  by  that  plain  was  a  great  wood  thick  with  trees.’  The  general’s 
lrpose  was  more  probably  to  occupy  the  dry  undulating  slopes  neat  the  south  end  of 
ie  valley.  An  advance  of  about  five  miles  would,  have  brought  him  to  that  position, 
he  statement  that  1  the  King’s  army  arrived  in  the  plain,  and  was  within  a  mile  of 
ie  enemy,’  would  then  accord  perfectly  with  the  conditions  of  the  ground.  The 
urmese  would  have  found  themselves  at  about  that  distance  from  their  foes  as  soon 
,  they  were  fairly  in  the  plain. 
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“The  trees  ‘hard  by  the  plain,’  to  which  the  Tartars  lied  their  horses,  and  in 
which  the  elephants  were  entangled,  were -in  all  probabihly  m  the  corner  below  the 

grove  would  long  ago  have  been  cut  down  by  the  Chinese,  as  everywhere  on  inhabited 
plains.  A  short  distance  up  the  hill,  howevu*  groves  of  exceptionally  fine  trees  are 
passed.  The  army,  as  it  seems  to  us,  must  have  entered  Lhe  plain  from  its  southern¬ 
most  point.  The  route  by  which  we  departed  on  our  way  to  Burmah  would  be  very 
embarrassing,  though  perhaps  not  utterly  impossible,  for  so  great  a  number  of 
elephants.”— H.  C.] 

Between  1277  and  the  end  of  the  century  the  Chinese  Annals  record  three 
campaigns  or  expeditions  against  Mien  ;  vi/.,  (i)  that  which  Marco  lias  related  in  this 
chapter ;  (2)  that  which  he  relates  in  eh.  !iv.  ;  and  (3)  one  undertaken  in  1300  at  the 
request  of  the  son  of  the  legitimate  Burmese  King,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  an 
usurper.  The  Burmese  Annals  mention  only  the  two  latest,  but,  concerning  both  the 
date  and  the  main  circumstances  of  these  two,  Chinese  and  Burmese  Annals  are  in 
almost  entire  agreement.  Surely  then  it  can  scarcely  lie  doubted  that  the  Chinese 
authority  is  amply  trustworthy  for  the  first  campaign  also,  respecting  which  the 
Bunnese  book  is  silent  j  even  were  the  former  not  corroborated  by  tile  independent 
authority  of  Marco. 

Indeed  the  mutual  correspondence  of  these  Annals,  especially  as  to  chronology,  is 
very  remarkable,  and  is  an  argument  for  greater  respect  to  the  chronological  value  of 
the  Burmese  Chronicle  aud  other  Indo-Chinese  records  of  like  character  than  we 
should  otherwise  be  apt  to  entertain.  Compare  the  story  of  the  expedition  of  1300  as 
told  after  the  Chinese  Annals  by  Be  Madia,  and  after  the  Burmese  Chronicle  by 
Burney  and  Pha>  re.  (See  De  MaiUa,  IX.  476  seqq.  ;  and  J.  A.  S.  B.  vol.  vi.  pp.  121- 
122,  and  vol.  xxxvii.  Pt.  I.  pp.  102  and  no.) 


CHAPTER  L 1 1 1. 

Op  the  Great  Descent  that  leads  towards  the  Kingdom 


After  leaving  the  Province  of  which  I  have  been  speaking 
you  come  to  a  great  Descent.  In  fact  you  ride  for  two 
days  and  a  half  continually  down  hill.  On  all  this 
descent  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  mention  except  only 
that  there  is  a  large  place  there  where  occasionally  a 
great  market  is  held ;  for  all  the  people  of  the  country 
round  come  thither  on  fixed  days,  three  times  a  week, 
and  hold  a  market  there.  They  exchange  gold  for  silver ; 
for  they  have  gold  in  abundance ;  and  they  give  one 
weight  of  fine  gold  for  five  weights  of  fine  silver  ;  so 
this  induces  merchants  to  come  from  various  quarters 
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ringing  silver  which  they  exchange  for  gold  with  these 
ieople  ;  and  in  this  way  the  merchants  make  great  gain. 
Vs  regards  those  people  of  the  country  who  dispose  of 
;old  so  cheaply,  you  must  understand  that  nobody  is 
.cquainted  with  their  places  of  abode,  for  they  dwell 
n  inaccessible  positions,  in  sites  so  wild  and  strong 
hat  no  one  can  get  at  them  to  meddle  with  them,  Nor 
rill  they  allow  anybody  to  accompany  them  so  as  to  gain 
1  knowledge  of  their  abodes.1 

After  you  have  ridden  those  two  days  and  a  half 
lown  hill,  you  find  yourself  in  a  province  towards  the 
,outh  which  is  pretty  near  to  India,  and  this  province  is 
:alled  Amien.  You  travel  therein  for  fifteen  days  through 
t  very  unfrequented  country,  and  through  great  woods 
ibounding  in  elephants  and  unicorns  and  numbers  of 
ither  wild  beasts.  There  are  no  dwellings  and  no  people, 
:o  we  need  say  no  more  of  this  wild  country,  for  in  sooth 
here  is  nothing  to  tell.  But  I  have  a  story  to  relate 
vhich  you  shall  now  hear.2 


Note  i. — In  all  the  Shan  towns  visited  by  Major  Sladen  on  this  frontier  he 
ound  markets  held  every  fifth  day.  This  custom,  he  says,  is  borrowed  from  China, 
nd  is  general  throughout  Western  Y’un-nan.  There  seem  to  he  traces  of  this  live- 
lay  week  over  Indo-China,  and  it  is  found  in  Java ;  as  it  is  in  Mexico.  The 
Cakhyens  attend  in  great  crowds.  They  do  'not  now  bring  gold  for  sale  to  Momein, 
hough  it  is  found  to  some  extent  in  their  hills,  more  especially  in  the  direction  of 
rlogaung,  whence  it  is  exported  towards  Assam. 

Major  Sladen  saw  a  small  quantity  of  nuggets  in  the  possession  of  a  Kakhyen  who 
tad  brought  them  from  a  hill  two  days  north  of  Bham6.  (MS.  Notes  by  Major 


Note  2.— I  confess  that  the  indications  in  this  and  the  beginning  of  the  following 
thapter  are,  to  me,  full  of  difficulty.  According  to  the  general  style  of  Polo’s 
tinerary,  the  2j  days  should  be  reckoned  from  Yung-ch’ang ;  the  distance  therefore 
o  the  capital  city  of  Mien  would  be  days.  The  real  capital  of  Mien  or  Burma 
it  this  time  was,  however,  Pagdn,  in  lat.  21“  13 and  that  city  could  hardly  have  been 
■eached  by  a  land  traveller  in  any  such  time.  We  shall  see  that  something  may  be 
iaid  in  behalf  of  the  supposition  that  the  point  reached  was  Tagawtg  or  Old  Pag&n, 
jn  the  upper  Irawadi,  in  lat.  230  28’;  and  there  was  perhaps  some  confusion  in  the 
.raveller’s  mind  between  this  and  the  great  city.  The  descent  might  then  he  from 
Yung-ch’ang  to  the  valley  of  the  Shwfli,  and  that  valley  then  followed  to  the 
Irawadi.  Taking  as  a  scale  Polo’s  5  marches  from  Tali  to  Yung-ch’ang,  I  find  we 
ihould  by  this  route  make  just  about  17  marches  from  Yung-ch’ang  to  Tagaung. 
We  have  no  detailed  knowledge  of  the  route,  but  there  is  a  road  that  way,  and  by 
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lich  drains  the  Yung-ch’ang  plain  communicates  with  the  Salwen  by  a  river  called 
;  ‘Nan-tien,’  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  ‘Nan-ting,’  about  45  miles  south  of 
it  city,  a  fair  journey  of  two  and  a  half  days.  Knowing,  as  we  now  do,  that  it  must 
f.ccnd  some  3500  feet  in  that  distance,  does  it  not  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
:  valley  of  this  rivulet  is  the  route  alluded  to  ?  The  great  battle  on  the  Yung-ch’ang 
lin,  moreover,  was  fought  only  a  few  years  before  Marco’s  visit,  and  seeing  that 
i  king  and  his  host  of  elephants  in  all  probability  entered  the  valley  from  the  south, 
.vellers  to  Burma  would  naturally  have  quitted  it  by  the  same  route. 

“But  again,  onr  mediaeval  Herodotus  reports  that  ‘the  country  is  wild  and  hard 
access,  full  of  great  woods,  and  mountains  which  ’tis  impossible  to  pass,  the  air  is 

“  This  is  exactly  and  literally  the  description  given  us  of  the  district  in  which  we 
assed  the  Salwen. 

“To  insist  on  the  theory  of  the  descent  by  this  route  is  to  make  the  traveller  ride 
wnhill,  1  over  mountains  it  is  impossible  to  pass.’ 

“The  fifteen  days’  subsequent  journey  described  by  Marco  need  not  present  much 
Scully.  The  distance  from  the  junction  of  the  Nan-tlen  with  the  Salwen  to  the 
pital  of  Burma  (Tagdn)  would  be  something  over  300  miles  j  fifteen  days  seems  a  fair 
dmate  for  the  distance,  .seeing  that  a  great  part  of  the  journey  would  doubtless  be 

Regarding  this  last  paragraph,  Captain  Gill  says  (II.  345):  “An  objection 
ry  be  raised  that  no  such  route  as  this  is  known  to  exist;  but  it  must  be 
membered  that  the  Burmese  capital  changes  its  position  every  now  and  then,  and 
is  obvious  that  the  trade  routes  would  be  directed  to  the  capital,  and  would  change 
Lth  it.  Altogether,  with  the  knowledge  at  present  available,  this  certainly  seems  the 
ost  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  old  traveller’s  story.” — H.  C.] 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

ONCERNING  THE  ClTY  OF  MlEN,  AND  TIIE  TWO  TOWERS  THAT  ARE 
THEREIN,  ONE  OF  GOLD  AND  THE  OTHER  OF  SILVER. 

kND  when  you  have  travelled  those  15  days  through 
uch  a  difficult  country  as  I  have  described,  in  which 
ravellers  have  to  carry  provisions  for  the  road  because 
here  are  no  inhabitants,  then  you  arrive  at  the  capital  city 
■f  this  Province  of  Mien,  and  it  also  is  called  Amien, 
nd  is  a  very  great  and  noble  city.1  The  people  are 
dolaters  and  have  a  peculiar  language,  and  are  subject 
0  the  Great  Kaan. 

And  in  this  city  there  is  a  thing  so  rich  and  rare  that 
must  tell  you  about  it.  You  see  there  was  in  former 
lays  a  rich  and  puissant  king  in  this  city,  and  when  he 
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was  about  to  die  he  commanded  that  by  his  tomb  they 
should  erect  two  towers  [one  at  either  end],  one  of  gold 
and  the  other  of  silver,  in  such  fashion  as  I  shall  tell  you. 
The  towers  are  built  of  fine  stone  ;  and  then  one  of  them 
has  been  covered  with  gold  a  good  finger  in  thickness, 
so  that  the  tower  looks  as  if  it  were  all  of  solid  gold; 
and  the  other  is  covered  with  silver  in  like  manner  so 
that  it  seems  to  be  all  of  solid  silver.  Each  tower  is  a 
good  ten  paces  in  height  and  of  breadth  in  proportion. 
The  upper  part  of  these  towers  is  round,  and  girt  all 
about  with  bells,  the  top  of  the  gold  tower  with  gilded 
bells  and  the  silver  tower  with  silvered  bells,  insomuch 
that  whenever  the  wind  blows  among  these  bells  they 
tinkle.  [The  tomb  likewise  was  plated  partly  with  gold, 
and  partly  with  silver.]  The  King  caused  these  towers 
to  be  erected  to  commemorate  his  magnificence  and  for 
the  good  of  his  soul ;  and  really  they  do  form  one  of  the 
finest  sights  in  the  world  ;  so  exquisitely  finished  are  they, 
so  splendid  and  costly.  And  when  they  are  lighted  up 
by  the  sun  they  shine  most  brilliantly  and  are  visible 
from  a  vast  distance. 

Now  you  must  know  that  the  Great  Katin  conquered 
the  country  in  this  fashion. 

You  see  at  the  Court  of  the  Great  Kaan  there  was  a 
great  number  of  gleemen  and  jugglers ;  and  he  said  to 
them  one  day  that  he  wanted  them  to  go  and  conquer 
the  aforesaid  province  of  Mien,  and  that  he  would  give 
them  a  good  Captain  to  lead  them  and  other  good  aid. 
And  they  replied  that  they  would  be  ‘delighted.  So  the 
Emperor  caused  them  to  be  fitted  out  with  all  that  an 
army  requires,  and  gave  them  a  Captain  and  a  body  of 
men-at-arms  to  help  them ;  and  so  they  set  out,  and 
inarched  until  they  came  to  the  country  and  province  of 
Mien.  And  they  did  conquer  the  whole  of  it !  And 
when  they  found  in  the  city  the  two  towers  of  gold  and 
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Iver  of  which  I  have  been  telling  you,  they  were 
reatly  astonished,  and  sent  word  thereof  to  the  Great 
iaan,  asking  what  he  would  have  them  do  with  the  two 
iwers,  seeing  what  a  great  quantity  of  wealth  there  was 
pon  them.  And  the  Great  Kaan,  being  well  aware 
lat  the  King  had  caused  these  towers  to  be  made  for 
le  good  of  his  soul,  and  to  preserve  his  memory  after 
is  death,  said  that  he  would  not  have  them  injured,  but 
ould  have  them  left  precisely  as  they  were.  And  that 
as  no  wonder  either,  for  you  must  know  that  no  Tartar 
l  the  world  will  ever,  if  he  can  help  it,  lay  hand  on  any- 
ling  appertaining  to  the  dead.2 

They  have  in  this  province  numbers  of  elephants  and 
ild  oxen ; 8  also  beautiful  stags  and  deer  and  roe,  and 
ther  kinds  of  large  game  in  plenty. 

Now  having  told  you  about  the  province  of  Mien,  I 
ill  tell  you  about  another  province  which  is  called 
nngala,  as  you  shall  hear  presently. 


Note  i. — The  name  of  the  city  appears  as  Amien  both  in  Pauthier's  text  here, 
id  in  the  G.  Text  in  the  preceding  chapter.  In  the  Bern  MS.  it  is  Aamien. 
:rhaps  some  form  like  Amien  was  that  used  by  the  Mongols  and  Persians.  I  fancy 
may  be  traced  in  the  Arman  or  Uman  of  Rashiduddin,  probably  corrupt  readings 
1  Elliot  I.  72). 

Note  2. — M.  Pauthier’s  extracts  are  here  again  very  valuable.  We  gather  from 
em  that  the  first  Mongol  communication  with  the  King  of  Mien  or  Burma  took 
ace  in  !27I,  when  the  Commandant  of  Tali-fu  sent  a  deputation  to  that  sovereign 

demand  an  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Emperor.  This  was 
llowed  by  various  negotiations  and  acts  of  offence  on  both  sides,  which  led  to  the 
.mpaign  of  1277,  already  spoken  of.  For  a  few  years  no  further  events  appear  to 
:  recorded,  but  in  1282,  in  consequence  of  a  report  from  Nasruddin  of  the  ease 
ith  which  Mien  could  be  conquered,  an  invasion  was  ordered  under  a  Prince  of 
.e  Blood  called  Siangtaur  [called  Siam-ghu-lalh,  by  Visdelou.— H.  C.].  This  was 
■obably  Singtur ,  great-grandson  of  one  of  the  brothers  of  Chinghiz,  who  a  few 
:ars  later  took  partin-the  insurrection  of  Nayan.  (See  D'O/isson,  II. 461.)  The  army 
arted  from  Yun-nan  fu,  then  called  Chung-khing  (and  the  Yachi  of  Polo)  in  the 
itumn  of  1283.  We  are  told  that  the  army  made  use  of  boats  to  descend  the  River 
ho  to  the  fortified  city  of  Kiangtheu  (see  sitfira,  note  3,  ch.  lii.),  which  they  took 
id  sacked :  and  as  the  King  still  refused  to  submit,  they  then  advanced  to  the 
primitive  capital,”  Taikung,  which  they  captured.  Here  Pauthier’s  details  stop. 
>p.  405,  416  ;  see  also  D'Ohsson,  II.  444  [and  Visdelou}.) 

It  is  curious  to  compare  these  narratives  with  that  from  the  Burmese  Royal 
nnals  given  by  Colonel  Burney,  and  again  by  Sir  A.  Phayre  in  they:  A.  S.  £. 
V.  401,  and  XXXVII.  Pt.  I.  p.  101.)  Those  annals  afford  no  mention  of 


not  to  say  gossip.  Of  the  absurd  story  of  the  jugglers  we  find  no  suggestion  in  the 
Chinese  extracts.  We  learn  from  them  that  Nasruddin  had  represented  the  conquest 
of  Mien  as  a  very  easy  task,  and  Kubhii  may  have  in  jest  asked  his  gleemen  if  they 
would  undertake  it.  The  haziness  of  Polo’s  account  of  the  conquest  contrasts  strongjy 
with  his  graphic  description  of  the  rout  of  the  elephants  at  Voclmn.  Of  the  latter  he 
heard  the  particulars  on  the  spot  (I  conceive)  shortly  after  the  event ;  whilst  the 
conquest  took  place  some  years  later  than  his  mission  to  (hat  frontier.  Ilis  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  gold  and  silver  pagodas  with  their  canopies  of  tinkling  bells  (the  Burmese 
Hti),  certainly  looks  like  a  sketch  from  the  life  ;*  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  some- 
negotiations  between  1277  and  12S1  may  have  given  him  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
Burma,  though  he  may  not  have  reached  the  capital.  Indeed  he  would  in  that  case 
surely  have  given  a  distincter  account  of  so  important  a  city,  the  aspect  of  which  in 
its  glory  we  have  attempted  to  realize  in  the  plate  of  “  the  city  of  Mien.” 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  tire  unfortunate  King  then  reigning  in  Pagiin,  had  in 
1274  finished  a  magnificent  Pagoda  called  Mengala-dsedi  [Memga/a  Chaitya)  respecting 
which  ominous  prophecies  had  been  diffused.  In  this  pagoda  were  deposited,  besides 


supposed  custom  of  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Still,  eveji  now,  monuments  arc  occasion¬ 
ally  erected  over  the  dead  in  Burma,  although  the  practice  is  considered  a  vain  folly. 
I  have  known  a  miniature  pagoda  with  a  lui  complete,  erected  over  the  ashes  of  a 
favourite  disciple  by  a  Phttngyi  or  Buddhist  moult.”  The  latter  practice  is  common 
in  China.  [Notes  by  Sir  A.  Phayre ;  J.  A.  S.  B.  IV.  w.  r.,  also  V.  164,  VI.  251 ; 
Mason’s  Burma/s,  2nd  ed.  p.  26 ;  Milne’s  Life  in  China,  pp.  288,  450. ) 

Note  3.— The  Gaur— Bos  Gattrus,  or  B.  [Bibos)  Cavifrons  of  Hodgson— exists  in 
certain  forests  of  the  Burmese  territory ;  and,  in  the  south  at  least,  a  wild  ox  nearer 
the  domestic  species,  Bos  Sondaicus.  Mr.  Gouger,  in  his  book  The  Prisoner  in  Burma, 
describes  the  rare  spectacle  which  he  once  enjoyed  in  the  Tcnasserim  forests  of  a  herd 
of  wild  cows  at  graze.  He  speaks  of  them  as  small  and  elegant,  without  hump,  and 
of  a  light  reddish  dun  colour  (pp.  326-327). 


CHAPTER  LV. 

Concerning  the  Province  of  Bang  ala. 

Bangala  is  a  Province  towards  the  south,  which  up  to 
the  year  1290,  when  the  aforesaid  Messer  Marco  Polo 
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jvas  still  at  the  Court  of  the  Great  Kaan,  had  not  yet 
Been  conquered  ;  but  his  armies  had  gone  thither  to  make 
:he  conquest.  You  must  know  that  this  province  has 
i  peculiar  language,  and  that  the  people  are  wretched 
Idolaters.  They  are  tolerably  close  to  India.  There 
ire  numbers  of  eunuchs  there,  insomuch  that  all  the 
Barons  who  keep  them  get  them  from  that  Province.1 

The  people  have  oxen  as  tall  as  elephants,  but  not  so 
oig.2  They  live  on  flesh  and  milk  and  rice.  They 
rrow  cotton,  in  which  they  drive  a  great  trade,  and  also 
;pices  such  as  spikenard,  galingale,  ginger,  sugar,  and 
nany  other  sorts.  And  the  people  of  India  also  come 
:hither  in  search  of  the  eunuchs  that  I  mentioned,  and 
if  slaves,  male  and  female,  of  which  there  are  great 
lumbers,  taken  from  other  provinces  with  which  those  of 
:he  country  are  at  war ;  and  these  eunuchs  and  slaves  are 
sold  to  the  Indian  and  other  merchants  who-carry  them 
:hence  for  sale  about  the  world. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  mention  about  this  country, 
so  we  will  quit  it,  and  I  will  tell  you  of  another  province 
;alled  Caugigu. 

Note  i. — I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  Marco  even  touched  at  any  port  of 
iengal  on  that  mission  to  the  Indian  Seas  of  which  we  hear  in  the  prologue  ;  but  he 
ertainly  never  reached  it  from  the  Yun-nan  side,  and  he  had,  as  we  shall  presently 
ee  (infra,  ch.  lix.  note  6),  a  wrong  notion  as  to  its  position.  Indeed,  if  he  had 
isited  it  at  all,  he  would  have  been  aware  that  it  was  essentially  a  part  of  India, 
vhilst  in  fact  he  evidently  regarded  it  as  an  Indo-Chinese  region,  like  Zardandan, 
.lien,  and  Caugigu. 

There  is  no  notice,  I  believe,  in  any  history,  Indian  or  Chinese,  of  an  attempt  by 
libldi  to  conquer  Bengal.  The  only  such  attempt  by  the  Mongols  that  we  hear  of 
s  one  mentioned  by  Firishta,  as  made  by  way  of  Cathay  and  Tibet,  during  the  reign 
■f  Alauddin  MasaMd,  king  of  Delhi,  in  1244,  and  stated  to  have  been  defeated  by 
he  local  officers  in  Bengal.  But  Mr.  Edward  Thomas  tells  me  he  has  most  distinctly 
scertained  that  this  statement,  which  has  misled  every  historian  “  from  Badauni  and 
ririshtah  to  Briggs  and  Elphinstone,  is  founded  purely  on  an  erroneous  reading  ” 
and  see  a  note  in  Mr.  Thomas’s  Pathan  Kings  ofDehli,  p.  121). 

The  date  1290  in  the  text  would  fix  the  period  of  Polo’s  final  departure  from 
’eking,  if  the  dates  were  not  so  generally  corrupt. 

The  subject  of  the  last  part  of  this  paragraph,  recurred  to  in  the  next,  has  been 
usunderstood  and  corrupted  in  Pauthier’s  text,  and  partially  in  Ramusio’s.  These 
rake  the  escuUUs  or  escoillia  (vide  JDucange  in  v.  Rscodatus,  and  Raynouard ,  Lex. 
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Sharifabdd  in  Bengal,  which  appears  to  have  corresponded  to  modern  Bardwan,  as 
producing  very  beautiful  white  oxen,  of  great  size,  and  capable  of  carrying  a  load  of 
15  mans,  which  at  Prinsep’s  estimate  of  Alcbaj’s  man  would  be  about  600  lbs. 


CHAPTER  LVJ. 

Discourses  of  the  Province  of  Caugigu. 

Caugigu  is  a  province  towards  the  east,  which  has  a 
king.1  The  people  are  Idolaters,  and  have  a  language 
of  their  own.  They  have  made  their  submission  to  the 
Great  Kaan,  and  send  him  tribute  every  year.  And 
let  me  tell  you  their  king  is  so  given  to  luxury  that  he 
hath  at  the  least  300  wives;  for  whenever  he  hears  of 
any  beautiful  woman  in  the  land,  he  takes  and  marries 
her. 

They  find  in  this  country  a  good  deal  of  gold,  and 
they  also  have  great  abundance  of  spices.  But  they 
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re  such  a  long  way  from  the  sea  that  the  products  are 
f  little  value,  and  thus  their  price  is  low.  They  have 
lephants  in  great  numbers,  and  other  cattle  of  sundry 
inds,  and  plenty  of  game.  They  live  on  flesh  and 
lilk  and  rice,  and  have  wine  made  of  rice  and  good 
pices.  The  whole  of  the  people,  or  nearly  so,  have 
neir  skin  marked  with  the  needle  in  patterns  represent- 
ig  lions,  dragons,  birds,  and  what  not,  done  in  such  a 
/ay  that  it  can  never  be  obliterated.  This  work  they 
ause  to  be  wrought  over  face  and  neck  and  chest,  arms 
nd  hands,  and  belly,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  body  ;  and 
aey  look  on  it  as  a  token  of  elegance,  so  that  those  who 
ave  the  largest  amount  of  this  embroidery  are  regarded 
/ith  the  greatest  admiration. 

Note  i.— No  province  mentioned  by  Marco  has  given  rise  to  wider  and  wildei 
>njectures  than  this,  Cangigu  as  it  has  been  generally  printed. 
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Hung.  The  style  of  tattooing  which  the  text  describes  is  quite  that  of  the  Burmese, 
in  speaking  of  whom  Polo  has  omitted  to  mention  the  custom  :  “  Every  male  Burman 
is  tattooed  in  his  boyhood  from  the  middle  to  his  knees  j  in  fact  he  has  a  pair  of 
breeches  tattooed  on  him.  The  pattern  is  a  fanciful  medley  of  animals  and  arab. 
esques,  but  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable,  save  as  a  general  tint,  except  on  a  fair 
skin.”  ( Mission  to  At/a,  151.) 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

Concerning  the  Province  of  Anin. 

Anin  is  a  Province  towards  the  east,  the  people  of  which 
are  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan,  and  are  Idolaters.  They 
live  by  cattle  and  tillage,  and  have  a  peculiar  language. 
The  women  wear  on  the  legs  and  arms  bracelets  of  gold 
and  silver  of  great  value,  and  the  men  wear  such  as  are 
even  yet  more  costly.  They  have  plenty  of  horses 
which  they  sell  in  great  numbers  to  the  Indians,  making 
a  great  profit  thereby.  And  they  have  also  vast  herds 
of  buffaloes  and  oxen,  having  excellent  pastures  for  these. 
They  have  likewise  all  the  necessaries  of  life  in  abun- 
danoe.1 
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Now  you  must  know  that  between  Anin  and  Caugigu, 
which  we  have  left  behind  us,  there  is  a  distance  of  [25] 
days’  journey  ; 2  and  from  Caugigu  to  Bangala,  the  third 
province  in  our  rear,  is  30  days’  journey.  We  shall  now 
leave  Anin  and  proceed  to  another  province  which  is 
some  8  days’  journey  further,  always  going  eastward. 


Note  I. — Rantusio,  the  printed  text  of  the  Soc.  de  Geographic,  and  most  editions 
have  Amu;  Pauthier  reads  Anin,  and  considers  the  name  to  represent  Tmigking  or 
Annam,  called  also  Nan-yul.  The  latter  word  he  supposes  to  lie  converted  into 
Anyui,  Amu.  And  accordingly  he  carries  the  traveller  to  the  capital  of  Tungking. 

Leaving  the  name  for  the  present,  according  to  the  scheme  ot  the  route  as  X  shall 
try  to  explain  it  below,  I  should  seek  for  Amu  or  Aniu  or  A mn  iu  the  extreme  south¬ 
east  of  Yun-nan.  A  part  of  this  region  was  for  the  first  lime  traversed  by  the  officers 
of  the  French  expedition  up  the  Mekong,  who  in  1S67  visited  Sbeu-ping,  Lin-ngan 
and  the  upper  valley  of  the  River  of  Tungking  on  their  wny  to  Yun-nan-fu.  To  my 
question  Whether  the  description  in  the  text,  of  Aniu  or  Anin  and  its  fine  pastures, 
applied  to  the  tract  just  indicated,  Lieut.  Gamier  replied  on  the  whole  favourably 
(see  further  on),  proceeding:  “  The  population  about  Shcu-ping  is  excessively  mixt. 
On  market  days  at  that  town  one  sees  a  gathering  of  wild  people  in  great  number 
and  variety,  and  whose  costumes  are  highly  picturesque,  as  well  as  often  very  rich. 
There  are  the  Pa-is,  who  are  also  found  again  higher  up,  the  Ho-nhi,  the  Khaio,  the 
Lopi,  the  Shentseu.  These  tribes  appeal-  to  be  allied  in  port  to  the  Laotians,  in  part 

to  the  Kalthyens . The  wilder  races  about  Slumping  are  remarkably  handsome, 

and  you  see  there  types  of  women  exhibiting  an  extraordinary  regularity  of  feature, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  complexion  surprisingly  white.  The  Chinese  look  quite  an 

inferior  race  beside  them . I  may  add  that  all  these  tribes,  especially  the  IIo- 

nhi  and  the  Pa-5,  wear  large  amounts  of  silver  ornament ;  great  collars  of  silver  round 
the  neck,  as  well  as  on  the  legs  and  arms.” 

Though  the  whiteness  of  the  people  of  Anin  is  not  noticed  by  Polo,  the  distinctive 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  in  die  next  chapter  of  Idle  dark  complexion  of  the  tribes 
described  therein  seems  to  indicate  the  probable  omission  of  the  opposite  trait 

The  prominent  position  assigned  in  M.  Garnier’s  remarks  to  a  race  called  Ho-nhi 
first  suggested  to  me  that  the  reading  of  the  text  might  be  Anin  instead  of  Aniu. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  seems  to  my  eyes  to  be  clearly  the  reading  of  the  Paris 
Lim-e  des  Mm-veilles  (Pauthier’s  MS.  B),  while  (he  Paris  No.  5631  (Pauthier’s  A)  has 
Anin,  and  what  may  be  either  Aniu  or  Anin.  Anyn  is  also  found  in  the  Latin 
Brandenburg  MS.  of  Pipino’s  version  collated  by  Andrew  Midler,  to  which,  however, 
we  cannot  ascribe  much  weight.  But  the  two  words  are  so  nearly  identical  in 
mediaeval  writing,  and  so  little  likely  to  be  discriminated  by  scribes  who  had  nothing 
to  guide  their  discrimination,  that  one  need  not  hesitate  to  adopt  that  which  is 
supported  by  argument  In  reference  to  the  suggested  identity  of  Anin  and  Ho-nhi, 
M.  Gamier  writes  again  :  “  All  that  Polo  has  said  regarding  the  country  of  Aniu, 
though  not  containing  anything  very  characteristic,  may  apply  perfectly  to  Che 
different  indigenous  tribes,  at  present  subject  to  the  Chinese,  which  arc  dispersed 
over  the  country  from  Talan  to  Sheuping  and  Lin-ngan.  These  tribes  bearing 
the  names  (given  above)  relate  that  they  in  other  days  formed  an  independent  state, 
to  which  they  give  the  name  of  Muang  Shung.  Where  this  Muang  was  situated 
there  is  no  knowing.  These  tribes  have  langage  par  euls,  as  Marco  Polo  says,  and 
silver  ornaments  are  worn  by  them  to  this  day  in  extraordinary  profusion ;  more, 
however,  by  the  women  than  the  men.  They  have  plenty  of  horses,  buffaloes  and 
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oxen,  and  of  sheep  as  well,  It  was  the  first  locality  in  which  the  latter  were  seen. 
The  ’plateau  of  Lin-ngan  affords  pasture-grounds  which  are  exceptionally  good  for 
that  part  of  the  world. 

“  Beyond  Lin-ngan  we  find  the  Ho-nhi,  properly  so  called,  no  longer.  But  ought 
one  to  lay  much  stress  on  mere  names  which  have  undergone  so  many  changes,  and 
of  which  so  many  have  been  borne  in  succession  by  all  those  places  and  peoples  ?  .  .  . 
I  will  content  myself  with  reminding  you  that  the  town  of  ITomi-cheu  near  Lin-ngan 
in  the  days  of  the  Yuen  hove  the  name  of  Ngo-ning.” 

Notwithstanding  M.  Garnier’s  caution,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that 
Anin  represents  either  Ho-nhi  or  Ngo-ning,  if  indeed  these  names  be  not  identical. 
For  on  reference  to  Biot  I  see  that  the  first  syllable  of  the  modem  name  of  the  town 
which  M.  Gavnier  writes  Horn/,  is  expressed  by  the  same  character  as  the  first 
syllable  of  Noo ning. 

[The  Wo-nlii  are  also  called  Ngo-ni,  Kan-ni,  Ilo-ni,  l.ou-mi,  No-pi,  Ko-ni  and 
Wa-heh ;  they  descend  from  the  southern  barbarians  called  Ho-nhi.  At  the  lime  of 
the  kingdom  of  Nan-Chao,  the  Ho-nhi,  called  In-yuen,  tribes  were  a  dependence  of  the 
Kiang  (Xieng)  of  Wei-yuen  (Prefecture  of  P’u-erh),  They  are  now  to  be  found  in  the 
Yunnanese  prefectures  of  Lin-ngan,  King-tnng,  Chen-yuen,  Ynen-kiang  and  Yun-nan. 
(See  Dsviria,  p.  135.)— H.  C-] 

We  give  one  of  M.  Gamier’s  woodcuts  representing  some  of  the  races  in  this 
vicinity.  Their  dress,  as  he  notices,  has,  in  some  cases,  a  curious  resemblance 
to  costumes  of  Switzerland,  or  of  Brittany,  popular  at  fancy  balls.*  Coloured  figures 
of  some  of  these  races  will  he  found  in  the  Atlas  to  Garnicr’s  work  ;  see  especially 
Plate  35. 

Note  2.— All  the  French  MSS.  and  other  texts  except  Eamusio’s  read  15.  We 
adopt  Ramusio’s  reading,  25,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  below. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

Concerning  the  Province  of  Coi.oman. 

Coloman  is  a  province  towards  the  east,  the  people  of 
which  are  Idolaters  and  have  a  peculiar  language,  and 
are  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan.  They  are  a  [tall  and] 
very  handsome  people,  though  in  complexion  brown 
rather  than  white,  and  are  good  soldiers.1  They  have 
a  good  many  towns,  and  a  vast  number  of  villages,  among 
great  mountains,  and  in  strong  positions.2 

When  any  of  them  die,  the  bodies  are  burnt,  and  then 
they  take  the  bones  and  put  them  in  little  chests. 
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These  are  carried  high  up  the  mountains,  and  placed  in 
great  caverns,  where  they  are  hung  up  in  such  wise  that 
neither  man  nor  beast  can  come  at  them. 

A  good  deal  of  gold  is  found  in  the  country,  and  for 
petty  traffic  they  use  porcelain  shells  such  ’as  I  have  told 
you  of  before.  All  these  provinces  that  I  have  been 
speaking  of,  to  wit  Bangala  and  Caugigu  and  Anin, 
employ  for  currency  porcelain  shells  and  gold.  There 
are  merchants  in  this  country  who  are  very  rich  and 
dispose  of  large  quantities  of  goods.  The  people  live 
on  flesh  and  rice  and  milk,  and  brew  their  wine  from  rice 
and  excellent  spices. 

Note  i.— The  only  MSS.  that  afford  the  reading  Coloman  or  Choloman  instead  of 
Toloman  or  Tholoman,  are  the  Bern  MS.,  which  has  Coloman  in  the  initial  word  of 
the  chapter,  Paris  MS.  5649  (Panthier’s  C)  which  has  Coloman  in  the  Table  of  Chapters, 
but  not  in  the  text,  the  Bodleian,  and  the  Brandenburg  MS.  quoted  in  the  last  note. 
These  variations  in  themselves  have  little  weight.  But  the  confusion  between  c  and  t 
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ashes.  Their  attachment  to  him  as  their  sole  master  is  such  that  nothing  can  drive  or 
tempt  them  from  their  allegiance.  Their  large  bows,  long  spears,  and  sharp  swords, 
are  strong  and  well-wrought.  They  train  excellent  horses,  love  archery  and  hunting ; 
and  so  expert  are  they  in  tactics  that  their  soldiers  rank  as  the  best  among  all  the  un¬ 
civilized  tribes.  There  is  this  proverb:  ‘The  Lo  Dragons  of  Shwui-si  rap  the  head 
and  strike  the  tail,’  which  is  intended  to  indicate  their  celerity  in  defence.” 
(Bridgman,  pp.  272-273.) 

The  character  Lo,  here  applied  in  the  Chinese  Tract  to  these  people,  is  the  same 
as  that  in  the  name  of  the  ICwangsi  to  of  M.  Fanthier. 

I  append  a  cut  (opposite  page)  from  the  drawing  representing  these  Kolo-nmn  in 
the  original  work  from  which  Bridgman  translated,  and  which  is  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Lockhart. 

[I  believe  we  must  read  fo-lo-man.  Man,  barbarian,  T'u-lao  or  Shan-tzu 
(mountaineers)  who  live  in  the  Ynunaucsc  prefectures  of  Lin-ngan,  Chcng-kinng,  etc. 
T’u-la-Manor  T’u-kt  barbarians  of  the  Mongol  Annals.  (Ynen-shi  lei-pien,  quoted 
by  Dev^ria,  p.  315.)— H.  C.] 

Note  2.—  Magaillans,  speaking  of  the  semi-independent  tribes  of  Kwei-chau  and 
Kwang-si,  says  :  “  Their  towns  are  usually  so  girt  by  high  mountains  and  scarped  rocks 
that  it  seems  as  if  nature  had  taken  a  pleasure  in  fortifying  them  ”  (p.  43).  (Sec  cut 
at  p.  131.) 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

Concerning  the  Province  of  Cuiju. 

Cuiju  is  a  province  towards  the  East.1  After  leaving 
Coloman  you  travel  along  a  river  for  1 2  days,  meeting 
with  a  good  number  of  towns  and  villages,  but  nothing 
worthy  of  particular  mention.  After  you  have  travelled 
those  twelve  days  along  the  river  you  come  to  a  great 
and  noble  city  which  is  called  Fungul. 

The  people  are  Idolaters  and  subject  to  the  Great 
Kaan,  and  live  by  trade  and  handicrafts.  You  must 
know  they  manufacture  stuffs  of  the  bark  of  certain  trees 
which  form  very  fine  summer  clothing.3  They  are  good 
soldiers,  and  have  paper-money.  For  you  must  under¬ 
stand  that  henceforward  we  are  in  the  countries  where 
the  Great  Kaan’s  paper-money  is  current. 

The  country  swarms  with  lions  to  that  degree  that 
no  man  can  venture  to  sleep  outside  his  house  at  night.8 
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Moreover,  when  you  travel  on  that  river,  and  come  to  a 
halt  at  night,  unless  you  keep  a  good  way  from  the  bank 
the  lions  will  spring  on  the  boat  and  snatch  one  of  the 
crew  and  make  off  with  him  and  devour  him.  And  but 
for  a  certain  help  that  the  inhabitants  enjoy,  no  one  could 
venture  to  travel  in  that  province,  because  of  the  multitude 
of  those  lions,  and  because  of  their  strength  and  ferocity. 

But  you  see  they  have  in  this  province  a  large  breed 
of  dogs,  so  fierce  and  bold  that  two  of  them  together  will 
attack  a  lion.4  So  every  man  who  goes  a  journey  takes 
with  him  a  couple  of  those  dogs,  and  when  a  lion  appears 
they  have  at  him  with  the  greatest  boldness,  and  the 
lion  turns  on  them,  but  can’t  touch  them  for  they  are  very 
deft  at  eschewing  his  blows.  So  they  follow  him,  per¬ 
petually  giving  tongue,  and  watching  their  chance  to  give 
him  a  bite  in  the  rump  or  in  the  thigh,  or  wherever  they 
may.  The  lion  makes  no  reprisal  except  now  and  then 
to  turn  fiercely  on  them,  and  then  indeed  were  he  to 
catch  the  dogs  it  would  be  all  over  with  them,  but  they 
take  good  care  that  he  shall  not.  So,  to  escape  the 
dogs’  din,  the  lion  makes  off,  and  gets  into  the  wood, 
where  mayhap  he  stands  at  bay  against  a  tree  to  have 
his  rear  protected  from  their  annoyance.  And  when 
the  travellers  see  the  lion  in  this  plight  they  take  to  their 
bows,  for  they  are  capital  archers,  and  shoot  their  arrows 
at  him  till  he  falls  dead.  And  ’tis  thus  that  travellers 
in  those  parts  do  deliver  themselves  from  those  lions. 

They  have  a  good  deal  of  silk  and  other  products 
which  are  carried  up  and  down,  by  the  river  of  which  we 
spoke,  into  various  quarters.5 

You  travel  along  the  river  for  twelve  days  more,  find¬ 
ing  a  good  many  towns  all  along,  and  the  people  always 
Idolaters,  and  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan,  with  paper- 
money  current,  and  living  by  trade  and  handicrafts. 
There  are  also  plenty  of  fighting  men.  And  after 
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travelling  those  twelve  days  you  arrive  at  the  city  of 
Sindafu  of  which  we  spoke  in  this  book  some  time  ago.® 

From  Sindafu  you  set  out  again  and  travel  some  70 
days  through  the  provinces  and  cities  and  towns  which 
we  have  already  visited,  and  all  which  have  been  already 
particularly  spoken  of  in  our  Book.  At  the  end  of  those 
70  days  you  come  to  Juju  where  we  were  before.7 

From  Juju  you  set  out  again  and  travel  four  days 
towards  the  south,  finding  many  towns  and  villages. 
The  people  are  great  traders  and  craftsmen,  are  all 
Idolaters,  and  use  the  paper-money  of  the  Great  Kaan 
their  Sovereign.  At  the  end  of  those  four  days  you 
come  to  the  city  of  Cacanfu  belonging  to  the  province  of 
Cathay,  and  of  it  I  shall  now  speak. 


Note  1.— In  spite  of  difficulties  which  beset  the  subject  (see  Note  6  below)  the 
view  of  Pauthier,  suggested  doubtingly  by  Marsden,  that  the  Cuiju  of  the  text  is 
ICwei-chau,  seems  the  most  probable  one.  As  the  latter  observes,  the  reappearance 
of  paper  money  shows  that  we  have  got  back  into  a  province  of  China  Proper.  Such, 
Yun-nan,  recently  conquered  from  a  Shan  prince,  could  not  be  considered.  But, 
according  to  the  best  view  we  can  form,  the  traveller  could  only  have  passed  through 
the  extreme  west  of  the  province  of  ICwei-chau. 

The  name  of  Fungnl ,  if  that  be  a  true  reading,  is  suggestive  of  Phungan ,  which 
under  the  Mongols  was  the  head  of  a  district  called  Phungan-lu.  It  was  founded 
by  that  dynasty,  and  was  regarded  as  an  important  position  for  the  command  of  the 
three  provinces  Kwei-chau,  ICwang-si,  and  Yun-nan.  (Biot,  p.  168  ;  Martini,  p.  137.) 
But  we  shall  explain  presently  the  serious  difficulties  that  beset  the  interpretation  of 
the  itinerary  as  it  stands. 

Note  2.— Several  Chinese  plants  afford  a  fibre  from  the  bark,  and  some  of  these 
are  manufactured  into  what  we  call  grass-cloths.  The  light  smooth  textures  so  called 
are  termed  by  the  Chinese  Hiapu  or  “  summer  cloths.”  ICwei-chau  .produces  such. 
But  perhaps  that  specially  intended  is  a  species  of  hemp  (Urtica  Niveal)  of  which 
M.  Perny  of  the  R.  C,  Missions  says,  in  his  notes  on  ICwei-chau  :  “It  affords  a 
texture  which  may  be  compared  to  batiste.  This  has  the  notable  property  of  keeping 
so  cool  that  many  people  cannot  wear  it  even  in  the  hot  weather.  Generally  it  is 
used  only  for  summer  clothing.”  (Diet,  des  Tissus,  VII.  404;  Chin.  Bepos. 
XVIII.  217  and  5^9  5  4mi.  de  la  Prop,  de  la  Poi,  XXXI.  137.) 

Note  3.— Tigers  of  course  are  meant.  (See  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  399.)  M.  Perny 
speaks  of  tigers  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  ICwei-chau.  (Op.  at.  139.) 

Note  4.— These  great  dogs  were  noticed  by  Lieutenant  (now  General)  Macleod, 
in  his  journey  to  ICiang  Hung  on  the  great  River  Mekong,  as  accompanying  the 
caravans  of  Chinese  traders  on  their  way  to  the  Siamese  territory.  (See  Macleod j 
Journal,  p.  66.)  # 
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which  I  have  laid  down  on  your  map  (viz.  extending  a  few  miles  north-east  of  Homi). 
There  are  scarcely  any  roads  in  those  mountains,  and  easy  lines  of  communication 
begin  only  after  you  have  got  to  the  Lin-ngan  territory.  In  Marco  Polo’s  days  things 
were  certainly  not  better,  but  the  reverse.  All  that  has  been  done  of  consequence  in 
the  way  of  roads,  posts,  and  organisation  in  the  part  of  Yun-nan  between  Lin-ngan 
and  Xieng  Hung,  dates  in  some  degree  from  the  Yuen,  but  in  a  far  greater  degree 
from  K’ang-hi.”  Hence,  even  with  the  Ramusiau  reading  of  the  itinerary,  we  cannot 
place  Anin  much  beyond  the  position  indicated  already. 
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Koloman. — We  have  seen  that  the  position  of  this  region  is  probably  near  the 
western  frontier  of  Kwei-duut.  Adhering  to  Homi  as  the  representative  of  Anin,  and 
to  the  S  days’  journey  of  the  text,  the  most  probable  position  of  Koloman  would 
be  about  Lo-fing,  which  lies  about  100  English  miles  in  a  straight  line  north-east  fsom 
Ilomi.  The  first  character  of  the  name  here  is  again  the  same  as  the  Lo  of  the 
Kolo  tribes. 

Beyond  this  point  the  difficulties  of  devising  an  interpretation,  consistent  at  once 
with  facts  and  with  the  text  as  it  stands,  become  insuperable. 

The  narrative  demands  that  from  Koloman  we  should  reach  Fungal,  a  great  and 
noble  city,  by  travelling  12  days  along  a  river,  and  that  Fungul  should  be  within 
twelve  days’  journey  of  Ch’eng-tu  fu,  along  the  same  river,  or  at  least  along  rivers 
connected  with  it 

In  advancing  from  the  south-west  guided  by  the  data  afforded  by  the  texts,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  carry  the  position  of  Fungul  ( Sinugul ,  or  what  not  of  G.  T.  and 
other  MSS.)  further  north  than  Phungan.  But  it  is  impossible  that  Ch’dng-tu  fd 
should  have  been  reached  in  12  days  from  this  point.  Nor  is  it  possible^  tl 
post  in  a  secluded  position,  like  Phungan,  could  ha- 
“a  great  and  noble  city.” 

Baron  v.  Richthofen  has  favoured  me  with  a  note  in  which  he  shows  that  in 
reality  the  only  place  answering  the  more  essential  conditions  of  Fungul  is  Siu-chau  fu 
at  the  union  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Yang-trfi,  viz.  the  Kin-sha  Kiang,  and 
VOL.  II,  I 
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BOOK  I  I — Continued. 


Part  III.  — JOURNEY  SOUTHWARD 
THROUGH  EASTERN  PROVINCES 
OF  CATHAY  AND  MANZI. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

Concerning  the  Cities  of  Cacanfu  and  of  Changlu. 

Cacanfu  is  a  noble  city.  The  people  are  Idolaters  and 
burn  their  dead;  they  have  paper-money,  and  live  by 
trade  and  handicrafts.  For  they  have  plenty  of  silk  from 
which  they  weave  stuffs  of  silk  and  gold,  and  sendals  in 
large  quantities.  [There  are  also  certain  Christians  at 
this..place,.  who  have  a  church.]  And  the  city  is  at  the 
head  of  an  important  territory  containing  numerous 
towns  and  villages.  [A  great  river  passes  through  it, 
on  which  much  merchandise  is  carried  to  the  city  of 
Cambaluc,  for  by  many  channels  and  canals  it  is  con¬ 
nected  therewith.1] 

We  will  now  set  forth  again,  and  travel  three  days 
towards  the  south,  and  then,  we  come  to  a  town  called 
Changlu.  This  is  another  great  city  belonging  to  the 
Great  Kaan,  and  to  the  province  of  Cathay.  The  people 
have  paper-money,  and  are  Idolaters  and  burn  their 
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lead.  And  you  must  know  they  make  salt  in  great 
quantities  at  this  place  ;  I  will  tell  you  how.'tis  done.3 

A  kind  of  earth  is  found  there  which  is  exceedingly 
salt.  This  they  dig  up  and  pile  in  great  heaps.  Upon 
these  heaps  they  pour  water  in  quantities  till  it  runs  out 
at  the  bottom  ;  and  then  they  take  up  this  water  and  boil 
It  well  in  great  iron  cauldrons,  and  as  it  cools  it  deposits 
a  fine  white  salt  in  very  small  grains.  This  salt  they 
then  carry  about  for  sale  to  many  neighbouring  districts, 
and  get  great  profit  thereby. 

There  is  nothing  else  worth  mentioning,  so  let  us  go 
forward  five  days’  journey,  and  we  shall  come  to  a  city 
called  Chinangli. 

Note  i.—  In  the  greater  part  of  the  journey  which  occupies  the  remainder  of  Book 
II. ,  Pauthier  is  a  chief  authority,  owing  to  his  industrious  Chinese  reading  and  citation. 
Most  of  his  identifications  seem  well  founded,  though  sometimes  we  shall  be  con¬ 
strained  to  dissent  from  them  widely.  A  considerable  number  have  been  anticipated 
by  former  editors,  but  even  in  such  cases  he  is  often  able  to  bring  forward  new  grounds. 


Lamas.  About  11.30A..M.  a  scarlet  covered  bier  appeared  in  sight  carried  by  thirty-two 
beggars.  A  box  2  feet  square  and  2.J  feet  high  was  taken  out  and  placed  near  the 
furnace.  The  Lamas  arrived  and  attired  themselves  in  gorgeous  robes  and  sat  cross- 
legged.  During  the  preparations  to  chant,  some  butter  was  being  melted  in  a  corner 
of  the  tent.  A  screen  of  calico  was  drawn  round  the  furnace  in  which  the  cremator 
placed  the  body,  and  filled  up  the  opening.  Then  a  dozen  Lamas  began  chanting  the 
burial  litany  in  Tibetan  in  deep  bass  voices.  Then  the  head  priest  blessed  the  torches 
and  when  the  fires  were  lit  he  blessed  a  fan  to  fan  the  flames,  and  lastly  some  melted 
butler,  which  was  poured  in  at  the  top  to  make  the  whole  blaze.  ,  This  was  frequently 
repeated.  When  fairly  ablaze,  a  few  pieces  of  Tibetan  grass  were  thrown  in  at  the 
top.  After-  three  days  the  whole  cooled,  and  a  priest  with  one  gold  and  one  silver 
chopstick  collects  the  bones,  which  are  placed  in  a  bag  for  burial.  If  the  bones  are 
white  it  is  a  sign  that  his  sin  is  purged,  if  black  that  perfection  has  not  been  attained.  ” 
—II.  C.3 

And  it  is  very  worthy  of  note  that  the  Chinese  envoy  to  Chink  (KambojaJ  in  1295, 
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1  individual  who  may  have  personally  known  Marco  Polo,  in  speaking  of  the  custom 
rcvalent  there  of  exposing  the  dead,  adds :  “  There  are  some,  however,  who  bum  their 
ead.  These  are  all  descendants  of  Chinese  immigrants .” 

[Professor  J.  J.  M.  de  Groot  remarks  that  “  being  of  religious  origin,  cremation  is 
iost!y  denoted  in  China  by  clerical  terms,  expressive  of  the  metamorphosis  the  funeral 
yre  is  intended  to  effect,  viz.  ‘  transformation  of  man  ’ ;  ‘  transformation  of  the  body  ’ ; 
metamorphosis  by  fire.’  Without  the  clerical  sphere  it  bears  no  such  high-sounding 
.ames,  being  simply  called  ‘  incineration  of  corpses.’  A  term  of  illogical  composition, 
nd  nevertheless  very  common  in  tbebooks,  is  ‘  fire  burial.’  ”  It  appears  that  during  the 
iung  Dynasty  cremation  was  especially  common  in  the  provinces  of  Shan-si,  Cheh-ltiang, 
,nd  ICiang-su.  During  the  Mongol  Dynasty,  the  instances  of  cremation  which  are 
nentioned  in  Chinese  hooks  are,  relatively  speaking,  numerous.  Professor  de  Groot 
ays  also  that  “  there  exists  evidence  that  during  the  Mongol  domination  cremation 
dso  throve  in  Fuhicien.”  ( Religious  System  of  China,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1391,  1409,  1410.) 
-II.  C.] 

{Doolittle,  190 ;  Degtiignes,  I.  69 ;  Cathay,  pp,  247,  479 ;  Reinaud,  I.  56  ;  India 
in  the  XVth  Century,  p.  23;  Semedo,  p.  95;  Rim.  Mil.  Asiat.  I.  128.) 


CHAPTER  LX  I. 

Concerning  the  City  of  Chinangli,  and  that  of  Tadinfu,  and 
the  Rebellion  of  Litan. 

Chinangli  is  a  city  of  Cathay  as  you  go  south,  and  it 
belongs  to  the  Great  Kaan;  the  people  are  Idolaters, 
and  have  paper-money.  There  runs  through  the  city 
a  great  and  wide  river,  on  which,  a  large  traffic  in  silk 
goods  and  spices  and  other  costly  merchandize 
passes  up  and  down. 

When  you  travel  south  from  Chinangli  for  five  days, 
you  meet  everywhere  with  fine  towns  and  villages,  the 
people  of  which  are  all  Idolaters,  and  burn  their  dead,  and 
are  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan,  and  have  paper-money, 
and  live  by  trade  and  handicrafts,  and  have  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  great  abundance.  But  there  is 
nothing  particular  to  mention  on  the  way  till  you  come, 
at  the  end  of  those  five  days,  to  Tadinfu.1 

This,  you  must  know,  is  a  very  great  city,  and  in  old 
times  was  the  seat  of  a  great  kingdom ;  but  the  Great 
Kaan  conquered  it  by  force  of  arms.  Nevertheless  it  is 
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still  the  noblest  city  in  all  those  provinces.  There  are 
very  great  merchants  here,  who  trade  on  a  great  scale, 
and  the  abundance  of  silk  is  something  marvellous. 
They  have,  moreover,  most  charming  gardens  abounding 
with  fruit  of  large  size.  The  city  of  Tadinfu  hath  also 
under  its  rule  eleven  imperial  cities  of  great  importance, 
all  of  which  enjoy  a  large  and  profitable  trade,  owing  to 
that  immense  produce  of  silk.2 

Now,  you  must  know,  that  in  the  year  of  Christ,  1 273, 
the  Great  Kaan  had  sent  a  certain  Baron  called  Liytan 
Sangon,8  with  some  80,000  horse,  to  this  province  and 
city,  to  garrison  them.  And  after  the  said  captain  had 
tarried  there  a  while,  he  formed  a  disloyal  and  traitorous 
plot,  and  stirred  up  the  great  men  of  the  province  to 
rebel  against  the  Great  Kaan.  And  so  they  did  ;  for 
they  broke  into  revolt  against  their  sovereign  lord,  and 
refused  all  obedience  to  him,  and  made  this  Liytan, 
whom  their  sovereign  had  sent  thither  for  their  protection, 
to  be  the  chief  of  their  revolt. 

When  the  Great  Kaan  heard  thereof  he  straightway 
despatched  two  of  his  Barons,  one  of  whom  was  called 
Aguil  and  the  other  Mongotay  ;4  giving  them  100,000 
horse  and  a  great  force  of  infantry.  But  the  affair  was  a 
serious  one,  for  the  Barons  were  met  by  the  rebel  Liytan 
with  all  those  whom  he  had  collected  from  the  province, 
mustering  more  than  100,000  horse  and  a  large  force  of 
foot.  Nevertheless  in  the  battle  Liytan  and  his  party 
were  utterly  routed,  and  the  two  Barons  whom  the 
Emperor  had  sent  won  the  victory.  When  the  news 
came  to  the  Great  Kaan  he  was  right  well  pleased,  and 
ordered  that  all  the  chiefs  who  had  rebelled,  or  excited 
others  to  rebel,  should  be  put  to  a  cruel  death,  but  that 
those  of  lower  rank  should  receive  a  pardon.  And  so  it 
was  done.  The  two  Barons  had  all  the  leaders  of  the 
enterprise  put  to  a  cruel  death,  and  all  those  of  lower 
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ank  were  pardoned.  And  thenceforward  they  conducted 
hemselves  with  loyalty  towards  their  lord.6 

Now  having  told  you  all  about  this  affair,  let  us  have 
lone  with  it,  and  I  will  tell  you  of  another  place  that  you 
:ome  to  in  going  south,  which  is  called  Sinju-matu. 


Note  i. — There  seems  to  be  no  solution  to  the  difficulties  attaching  to  the  account 
f  these  two  cities  (Chinangli  and  TadinJu)  except  that  the  two  have  been  confounded, 
other  by  a  lapse  of  memory  on  the  traveller’s  part  or  by  a  misunderstanding  on  that 

Theposition  and  name  ofClliNANGr.I  point,  as  Fauthier  has  shown,  to  T’si-nan  FU, 
he  chief  city  of  Shan-tung.  The  second  city  is  called  in  the  G.  Text  and  Pauthier’s 
MSS.  Candinfu ,  Condinfit,  and  Cundinfu,  names  which  it  has  not  been  found  possible 
:o  elucidate.  But  adopting  the  reading  Tadinfu  of  some  of  the  old  printed  editions 
supported  by  the  Ttiimfu  of  Ramusio  and  the  7'tmdiftc  of  the  Riccardian  MS.), 
fauthier  shows  that  the  city  now  called  Yen-chau  bore  under  the  Kin  the  name  of 
TAt-TiNG  FU,  which  may  fairly  thus  be  recognised.  [Under  the  Sung  Dynasty  Yen- 
chau  was  named  T’ai-ning  and  Lung-k’ing.  (PlayfaiYs  Diet.  p.  388.)— H.  C.] 

It  was  not,  however,  Yen-chau,  but  T si-nan fu,  which  was  “the  noblest  city  in 
all  those  provinces,”  and  had  been  “in  old  times  the  seat  of  a  kingdom,”  as  well 
is  recently  the  scene  of  the  episode  of  Lilan’s  rebellion.  T’si-nan  fu  lies  in  a  direct 
line  86  miles  south  of  T’sang-cliau  (Changht),  near  the  banks  of  the  Ta-t’singho, 
a  large  river  which  communicates  with  the  great  canal  near  T’si-ning  chau,  and  which 
was,  no  doubt,  of  greater  importance  in  Polo's  time  than  in  the  last  six  centuries. 
For  up  nearly  to  the  origin  of  the  Mongol  power  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
main  discharges  of  the  Hwang-IIo.  The  recent  changes  in  that  river  have  again 
brought  its  main  stream  into  the  same  channel,  and  the  “New  Yellow  River”  passes 
three  or  four  miles  to  the  north  of  the  city.  T’si-nan  fu  has  frequently  of  late  been 
visited  by  European  travellers,  who  report  it  as  still  a  place  of  importance,  with 
much  life  and  bustle,  numerous  book -shops,  several  fine  temples,  two  mosques,  and 
all  the  furniture  of  a  provincial  capital.  .  It  has  also  a  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of 
Gothic  architecture.  ( Williamson ,  I.  102.) 

[Tsi-nan  “is  a  populous  and  rich  city;  and  by  means  of  the  river  (TaTsing  ho, 
Great  Clear  River)  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  pro¬ 
duces  grain  and  fruits  in  abundance.  Silk  of  an  excellent  quality  is  manufactured,  and 
commands  a  high  price.  The  lakes  and  rivers  are  well  stored  with  fish.”  (Chin. 
Hep.  XI.  p.  562.)— H.  C.] 

Note  2.— The  Chinese  Annals,  more  than  2000  years  B.C.,  speak  of  silk  os  an 
article  of  tribute  from  Shan-tung  ;  and  evidently  it  was  one  of  the  provinces  most 
noted  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  that  article.  Compare  the  quotation  in  note  oil  next 
chapter  from  Friar  Odoric.  Yet  the  older  modem  accounts  speak  only  of  the  wild 
silk  of  Shan-tung.  Mr.  Williamson,  however,  points  out  that  there  is  an  extensive 
produce  from  the  genuine  mulberry  silkworm,  and  anticipates  a  very  important  trade 
in  Shan-tung  silk.  Silk  fabrics  are  also  largely  produced,  and  some  of  extraordinary 
quality.  ( Williamson ,  I.  1 12,  131.) 

The  expressions  of  Padre  Martini,  in  speaking  of  the  wild  silk  of  Shan-tung, 
strongly  remind  one  of  the  talk  of  the  ancients  about  the  origin  of  silk,  and  suggest 
the  possibility  that  this  may  not  have  been  mere  groundless  fancy:  “Non  in 
globrnn  aut  ovum  ductum,  sed  in  longissimum  filum  paulatim  ex  ore  emissum,  albi 
colons,  qua  arbustis  dumisque,  adhserentia,  atque  a  vento  hue  illucque  agitata 
colliguntur,”  etc.  Compare  this  with  Pliny’s  “  Seres  lanifia  silvarum  nobiles,  per- 
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fuso.m  aqua  depectentes  frondium  caniciem,”  or  Clauclian’s  “  Stamine,  quod  molli 
tondent  de  stipite  Seres,  Frondea  lanigcne  carpentes  vellera  silva: ;  Et  longuin  tenues 

Noth  3.— The  title  Sangm  is,  as  Pauthier  points  out,  the  Chinese  Tsiang-kiun ,  a 
“general  of  division,”  [or  better  “  Military  Governor.”— H.  C.]  John  Bell  calls  an 
officer,  bearing  the  same  title,  “  Merin  Sanguiu."  I  suspect  Tsiang-kitm  is  the  Jang. 
Jang  of  Baber. 

Note  4.— Agol  was  the  name  of  a  distant  cousin  of  KubUi,  who  was  the  father 
of  Nayan  (sufi'a,  ch.  ii."  and  Genealogy  of  the  House  of  Chinghiz  in  Appendix  A). 
Mangkutai,  under  Kilbldi,  held  the  command  of  the  third  Hazara  (Thousand)  of  the 
right  wing,  in  which  he  had  succeeded  his  father  Jedi  Noyau.  He  was  greatly  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  invasion  of  South  China  under  Bayan.  (. Erdmann's  Temudschin , 
pp.  220,  4SS  i  GmbH,  p.  160.) 

Note  5.— Litan,  a  Chinese  of  high  military  position  and  reputation  under  the 
Mongols,  in  the  early  part  of  Iviiblai’s  reign,  commanded  the  troops  in  Shan-lung  and 
the  conquered  parts  of  Itiang-nan.  In  the  beginning  of  1262  he  carried  out  a  design 
that  he  had  entertained  since  Kilbldi's  accession,  declared  for  the  Sung  Emperor,  to 
whom  he  gave  up  several  important  places,  put  detached  Mongol  garrisons  to  the 
sword,  and  fortified  T’si-nan  and  T’sing-chau.  Kublai  despatched  Prince  ApicM 
and  the  General  Ssetienche  against  him.  Litan,  after  some  partial  success,  was 
beaten  and  driven  into  T’si-nan,  which  the  Mongols  immediately  invested.  After  a 
blockade  of  four  months,  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  extremities.  Litan,  in  despair, 


CHAPTER  LX  1 1. 

Concerning  the  noble  City  of  Sinjumatu. 

On  leaving  Tadinfu  you  travel  three  days  towards  the 
south,  always  finding  numbers  of  noble  and  populous 
towils  and  villages  flourishing  with  trade  and  manu¬ 
factures.  There  is  also  abundance  of  game  in  the 
country,  and  everything  in  profusion. 

When  you  have  travelled  those  three  days  you  come 
to  the  noble  city  of  Sinjumatu,  a  rich  and  fine  place, 
with  great  trade  and  manufactures.  The  people  are 
Idolaters  and  subjects  of  the  Great  Kaan,  and  have  paper- 
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oney,  and  they  have  a  river  which  I  can  assure  you 
•mgs  them  great  gain,  and  I  will  tell  you  about  it. 

You  see  the  river  in  question  flows  from  the  South 
>  this  city  of  Sinjumatu.  And  the  people  of  the  city 
ave  divided  this  larger  river  in  two,  making  one  half 
f  it  flow  east  and  the  other  half  flow  west ;  that  is  to 
ay,  the  one  branch  flows  towards  Manzi  and  the  other 
awards  Cathay.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  the  number  of 
essels  at  this  city  is  what  no  one  would  believe  without 
seing  them.  The  quantity  of  merchandize  also  which 
hese  vessels  transport  to  Manzi  and  Cathay  is  some- 
hing  marvellous ;  and  then  they  return  loaded  with 
ither  merchandize,  so  that  the  amount  of  goods  borne 
o  and  fro  on  those  two  rivers  is  quite  astonishing.1 


Note  1. — Friar  Odoric,  proceeding  by  water  northward  to  Cambaluc  about 
:324.132s,  says:  “As  I  travelled  by  that  river  towards  the  east,  and  passed  many 
owns  and  cities,  I  came  to  a  certain  city'which  is  called  Sunzumatu,  which  hath  a 
jreater  plenty  of  silk  than  perhaps  any  place  oa  earth,  for  when  silk  is  at  the  dearest 
you  can  still  have  40  lbs.  for  less  than  eight  groats.  There  is  in  the  place  likewise 
great  store  of  merchandise,”  etc.  When  commenting  on  Odoric,  I  was  inclined  to 
identify  this  city  with  Lin-t’sing  chan,  but  its  position  with  respect  to  the  two  last 
cities  in  Polo’s  itinerary  renders  this  inadmissible;  and  Murray  and  Pauthier  seem  to 
be  right  in  identifying  it  with  T’si-ning  chav.  The  affix  Matu  ( Ma-t'eu ,  a  jetty, 
a  place  of  river  trade)  might  easily  attach  itself  to  the  name  of  such  a  great  dep&t 
of  commerce  on  the  canal  as  Marco  here  describes,  though  no  Chinese  authority  has 
been  produced  for  its  being  so  styled.  The  only  objection  to  the  identification  with 
T’si-ning  chau  is  the  difficulty  of  making  3  days’  journey  of  the  short  distance 
between  Yen-chau  and  that  city. 

Polo,  according  to  the  route  supposed,  comes  first  upon  the  artificial -part  of  the 
Great  Canal  here.  The  rivers  Wen  and  Sse  (from  near  Yen-chau)  Sowing  from  the 
side  of  Shan-tung,  and  striking  the  canal  line  at  right  angles  near  T’si-ning  chau,  have 
been  thence  diverted  north-west  and  south-east,  so  as  to  form  the  canal ;  the  point 
of  their  original  confluence  at  Nan-wang  forming,  apparently,  the  summit  levdl  of  the 
canaL  There  is  a  little  confusion  in  Polo’s  account,  owing  to  his  describing  the  river 
as  coming  from  the  south ,  which,  according  to  his  orientation,  would  be  the  side 
towards  Honan.  In  this  respect  his  words  would  apply  more  accurately  to  the 
Wei  River  at  Lin-t’sing  (see  Biot  in./.  As.  sdr.  III.  tom.  xiv.  194,  and/.  N.  C.  B.  R. 
A.  S .,  1866,  p.  II ;  also  the  map  with  ch.  lxiv.)  [Father  Gandar  {Canal  Tmpe rial, 
p.  22,  note)  says  that  the  remark  of  Marco  Polo :  “  The  river  flows  from  the  south 
to  this  city  of  Sinjumatu,”  cannot  be  applied  to  the  Wen-ho  nor  to  the  Sse-ho ,  which 
are  rivers  of  little  importance  and  running  from  the  east,  whilst  tire  Wei-ho,  coming 
from  the  south-east,  waters  Lin-ts’iug,  and  answers  well  to  our  traveller’s  text.— 
II.  C.]  Duhalde  calls  T’si-ning  chau  “one  of  lbe  most  considerable  cities  of  the 
empire”;  and  Nieuhoff  speaks  of  its  large  trade  and  population.  [Sir  John  F.  Davis 
writes  that  Tsi-ning  chau  is  a  town  of  considerable  dimensions.  .  .  .  “  The  ina-tow, 
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or  platforms,  before  the  principal  boats  had  ornamental  gateways  over  them.  .  .  . 
The  canal  seems  to  render  this  an  opulent  and  flourishing  place,  to  judge  by  the 
gilded  and  carved  shops,  temples,  and  public  offices,  along  the  eastern  banks.” 
(Sketches  of  China,  I.  pp.  255-257.)— H.  C.] 


CHAPTER  L  X  1 1 1. 

Concerning  the  Cities  op  Linju  and  Piju. 

On  leaving  the  city  of  Sinju-matu  you  travel  for  eight 
days  towards  the  south,  always  coining  to  great  and  rich 
towns  and  villages  flourishing  with  trade  and  manu¬ 
factures.  The  people  are  all  subjects  of  the  Great  Kaan, 
use  paper-money,  and  burn  their  dead.  At  the  end  of 
those  eight  days  you  come  to  the  city  of  Linju,  in  the 
province  of  the  same  name  of  which  it  is  the  capital. 
It  is  a  rich  and  noble  city,  and  the  men  are  good 
soldiers,  natheless  they  carry  on  great  trade  and  manu¬ 
factures.  There  is  great  abundance  of  game  in  both 
beasts  and  birds,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  in 
profusion.  The  place  stands  on  the  river  of  which  I  told 
you  above.  And  they  have  here  great  numbers  of 
vessels,  even  greater  than  those  of  which  I  spoke 
before,  and  these  transport  a  great  amount  of  costly 
merchandize,1 

So,  quitting  this  province  and  city  of  Linju,  you 
travel  three  days  more  towards  the  south,  constantly 
finding  numbers  of  rich  towns  and  villages.  These  still 
belong  to  Cathay ;  and  the  people  are  all  Idolaters, 
burning  their  dead,  and  using  paper-money,  that  I  mean 
of  their  Lord  the  Great  Kaan,  whose  subjects  they  are. 
This  is  the  finest  country  for  game,  whether  in  beasts  or 
birds,  that  is  anywhere  to  be  found,  and  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  in  profusion. 
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At  the  end  of  those  three  days  you  find  the  city  of 
ju,  a  great,  rich,  and  noble  city,  with  large  trade  and 
anufactures,  and  a  great  production  of  silk.  This 
:y  stands  at  the  entrance  to  the  great  province  of 
anzi,  and  there  reside  at  it  a  great  number  of  merchants 
do  despatch  carts  from  this  place  loaded  with  great 
jantities  of  goods  to  the  different  towns  of  Manzi. 
he  city  brings  in  a  great  revenue  to  the  Great  Kaan.® 


Note  1.— Murray  suggests  that  Lingiu  is  a  place  which  appears  in  D’Anrille’s 
up  of  Shan-tung  as  Lintching-y,  and  in  Arrowsmilh’s  Map  of  China  (also  in  those 

Berghaus  and  Keith  Johnston)  as  Lmgclmighien.  The  position  assigned  to  it, 
iwever,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  canal,  nearly  under  the  35th  degree  of  latitude, 
culd  agree  fairly  with  Polo’s  data.  \Lin-ch’ing ,  Lin-tsing ,  lat.  37°  03',  Playfaips 
id.  No.  4276  ;  Biot,  p.  107. — H.  C.] 

In  any  case,  I  imagine  Lingiu  (of  which,  perhaps,  Ling'm  may  be  the  correct  read- 
g)  to  be  tire  JUmin  of  Odoric,  which  he  reached  in  travelling  by  water  from  the 
rath,  before  arriving  at  Siiijumatu.  ( Cathay ,  p.  125.) 

Note  2. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  Pei-ciiau  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
mal.  The  abundance  of  game  about  here  is  noticed  by  Nieuhoff  (in  Astley ,  III. 
17).  [See  D.  Gandar,  Canal  Impdrial,  1S94. — H,  C.J 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

Concerning  the  City  of  Siju,  and  the  Great  River  Caramoran. 

When  you  leave  Piju  you  travel  towards  the  south 
for  two  days,  through  beautiful  districts  abounding  in 
everything,  and  in  which  you  find  quantities  of  all  kinds 
of  game.  At  the  end  of  those  two  days  you  reach  the 
city  of  Siju,  a  great,  rich,  and  noble  city,  flourishing 
with  trade  and  manufactures.  The  people  are  Idolaters, 
burn  their  dead,  use  paper-money,  and  are  subjects  of 
the  Great  Kaan.  They  possess  extensive  and  fertile  plains 
producing  abundance  of  wheat  and  other  grain.1  But 
there  is  nothing  else  to  mention,  so  let  us  proceed  and 
tell  you  of  the  countries  further  on. 
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On  leaving  Siju  you  ride  south  for  three  days,  con¬ 
stantly  falling  in  with  fine  towns  and  villages  and  hamlets 
and  farms,  with  their  cultivated  lands.  There  is  plenty 
of  wheat  and  other  corn,  and  of  game  also ;  and  the 
people  are  all  Idolaters  and  subjects  of  the  Great  Kaan, 

At  the  end  of  those  three  days  you  reach  the  great 
river  Caramoran,  which  flows  hither  from  Prester  John’s 
country.  It  is  a  great  river,  and  more  than  a  mile  in 
width,  and  so  deep  that  great  ships  can  navigate  it.  It 
abounds  in  fish,  and  very  big  ones  too.  Y ou  must  know 
that  in  this  river  there  are  some  15,000  vessels,  all 
belonging  to  the  Great  Kaan,  and  kept  to  transport  his 
troops  to  the  Indian  Isles  whenever  there  may  be 
o'ccasion ;  for  the  sea  is  only  one  day  distant  from  the 
place  we  are  speaking  of.  And  each  of  these  vessels, 
taking  one  with  another,  will  require  20  mariners,  and  will 
carry  15  horses  with  the  men  belonging  to  them,  and 
their  provisions,  arms,  and  equipments.2 

Hither  and  thither,  on  either  bank  of  the  river,  stands 
a  town ;  the  one  facing  the  other.  The  one  is  called 
Coiganju  and  the  other  Caiju  ;  the  former  is  a  large 
place,  and  the  latter  a  little  one.  And  when  you  pass 
this  river  you  enter  the  great  province  of  Manzi.  So 
now  I  must  tell  you  how  this  province  of  Manzi  was 
conquered  by  the  Great  Kaan.3 

Note  i. — Siju  can  scarcely  be  other  than  Stt-t’sien  (Sootsin  of  Keith  Johnston’s 
map)  as  Murray  and  Pauthier  have  said.  The  latter  states  that  one  of  the  old  names 
of  the  place  was  Si-chau ,  which  corresponds  to  that  given  by  Marco.  Biot  does  not 

The  town  stands  on  the  flat  alluvial  of  the  Hwang-I-Io,  and  is  approached  by 
high  embanked  roads.  (Astky,  III.  524-525.) 

[Sir  J.  F.  Davis  writes;  “ From  Sooisien  Hien  to  the’point  of  junction  with  the 
Yellow  River,  a  length  of  about  fifty  miles,  that  great  stream  and  the  canal  run 
.  nearly  parallel  with  each  other,  at  au  average  distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  and 
sometimes  much  nearer.”  (Sketches  of  China,  I.  p.  265.)  -II.  C.] 

Note  2. — We  have  again  arrived  on  the  hanks  of  the  IIwang-Ho,  which  was 
crossed  higher  up  on  our  traveller’s  route  to  Kardjang. 

No  accounts,  since  China  became  known  to  modem  Europe,  attribute  to  the 
JJwang^iio  the  great  utility  for  navigation  which  Polo  here  and  elsewhere  ascribes  to 
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Indeed,  we  are  told  that  its  current  is  so  rapid  that  its  navigation  is  scarcely 
cticablc,  and  the  only  traffic  of  the-  kind  that  wc  hear  of  is  a  transport  of  coal  in 
in-si  for  a  certain  distance  down  stream.  This  rapidity  also,  bringing  down  vast 
intities  of  soil,  has  so  raised  the  bed  that  in  recent  times  the  tide  has  not  entered 
:  river,  as  it  probably  did  in  our  traveller’s  time,  when,  as  it  would  appear  from  his 
;ount,  seagoing  craft  used  to  ascend  to  the  ferry  north  of  Hwai-ngan  fu,  or  there- 
outs.  Another  indication  of  change  is  his  statement  that  the  passage  just 
rationed  was  only  one  day’s  journey  from  the  sea,  whereas  it  is  now  about  50  miles 

aterial. 

In  the  remotest  times  of  which  the  Chinese  have  any  record,  the  Hwang-Ho 
scharged  its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Chih-li,  by  two  branches,  the  most  northerly  of 
hich  appears  to  have  followed  the  present  course  of  the  Pei-ho  below  Tien-tsing. 

1  the  time  of  the  Shang  Dynasty  (ending  B.c.  1078)  a  branch  more  southerly  than 
ither  of  the  above  flowed  towards  T’si-ning,  and  combined  with  the  Tsi  River, 
'hich  flowed  by  T’si-nan  fu,  the  same  in  fact  that  was  till  recently  called  the  Ta-t’sing. 
n  the  time  of  Confucius  we  first  hear  of  a  branch  being  thrown  off  south-east 
owards  the  Hwai,  flowing  north  of  Hwai-ngan,  in  fact  towards  the  embouchure 
vhich  our  maps  still  display  as  that  of  the  Hwang-IIo.  But,  about  the  3rd  and  4th 
;enturies  of  our  era,  the  river  discharged  exclusively  by  the  T’si;  and  up  to  the 
Mongol  age,  or  nearly  so,  the  mass  of  the  waters  of  this  great  river  continued  to  flow 
into  the  Gulf  of  Chih-li.  They  then  changed  their  course  bodily  towards  the  Hwai, 
and  followed  that  general  direction  to  the  sea  ;  this  they  had  adopted  before  the  time 
of  our  traveller,  and  they  retained  it  till  a  very  recent  period.  The  mass  of  Shan-tung 
thus  forms  a  mountainous  island  rising  out  of  the  vast  alluvium  of  the  Hwang-Ho, 
whose  discharge  into  the  sea  has  alternated  between  the  north  and  the  south  of  that 
mountainous  tract.  [See  Map  opposite.) 

During  the  reign  of  the  last  Mongol  emperor,  a  project  was  adopted  for  restoring 
the  Hwang-Ho  to  its  former  channel,  discharging  into  the  Gulf  of  Chih-li ;  and  dis¬ 
contents  connected  with  this  scheme  promoted  the  movement  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  dynasty  (1368). 

A  river  whose  regimen  was  liable  to  such  vast  changes  was  necessarily  a  constant 
source  of  danger,  insomuch  that  the  Emperor  Kia-IC’ing  in  his  will  speaks  of  it  as 
having  been  “from  the  remotest  ages  China’s  sorrow.”  Some  idea  of  the  enormous 
works  maintained  for  the  control  of  the  river  may  he  obtained  from  the  following 
description  of  their  character  on  the  north  hank,  some  distance  to  the  west  of 
Kai-fung  fu: 

“In  a  village,  apparently  hounded  by  an  earthen  wall  as  large  as  that  of  the 
Tartar  city  of  Peking,  was  reached  the  first  of  the  outworks  erected  to  resist  the 
Hwang-Ho,  and  on  arriving  at  the  top  that  river  and  the  gigantic  earthworks  rendered 
necessary  by  its  outbreaks  burst  on  the  view.  On  a  level  with  the  spot  on  which  I 
was  standing  stretched  a  series  of  embankments,  each  one  about  70  feet  high,  and  of 
breadth  sufficient  for  four  railway  trucks  to  run  abreast  on  them.  The  mode  of  their 
arrangement  was  on  this  wise  :  one  long  bank  ran  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
stream  ;  half  a  mile  distant  from  it  ran  a  similar  one ;  these  two  embankments  were 
then  connected  by  another  series  exactly  similar  in  size,  height,  and  breadth,  and 
running  at  right  angles  to  them  right  down  to  die  edge  of  the  water.” 

In  1851,  the  Hwang-Ho  burst  its  northern  embankment  nearly  30  miles  east  of 
Kai-fung  fu ;  the  floods  of  the  two  following  years  enlarged  the  breach  ;  and  in  1853 
the  river,  after  six  centuries,  resumed  the  ancient  direction  of  its  discharge  into  the 
Gulf  of  Chih-li.  Soon  after  leaving  its  late  channel,  it  at  present  spreads,  without 
defined  banks,  over  the  very  low  lands  of  South-Western  Shan-tung,  till  it  reaches  the 
Great  Canal,  and  then  enters  the  Ta-t’sing  channel,  passing  north  of  T’si-nan  to  the 
sea.  The  old  channel  crossed  by  Polo  in  the  present  journey  is  quite  deserted.  The 
greater  part  of  the  bed  is  there  cultivated  ;  it  is  dotted  with  numerous  villages ;  and 
the  vast  trading  town  of  Tsing-lriang  pu  was  in  1868  extending  so  rapidly  from  the 
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southern  hank  that  a  traveller  in  that  year  says  he  expected  that  in  two  yeais  it 
would  reach  the  northern  Irani;. 

The  same  change  lias  destroyed  the  Grand  Canal  as  a  navigable  channel  for  many 
miles  south  of  Lin-t’sing  chau.  (/.  R.  G.  S.  XXVIII.  294-295  ;  Escayrac  da  Lautura, 
Alim,  sur  la  China ;  Cathay,  p.  125  ;  Reports  of  Journeys  in  China,  etc.  [by  Consuls 
Alabaster,  Oxcnham,  etc.,  Pari.  Blue  Book],  1869,  pp.  4-5,  14;  Mr.  Elias  in 
J.  II.  G.  S.  XL.  p.  I  sm.) 

[Since  the  exploration  of  the  Hwang-Ho  in  186S  by  Mr.  Ney  Elias  and  by  Mr.  II. 
G.  Hollingworth,  an  inspection  of  this  river  was  made  in  1889  and  a  report  published 
in  1S91  by  the  Dutch  Engineers  J.  G.  W.  Eijnje  van  Salverda,  Captain  P.  G.  van 
Schermbeel;  and  A.  Visser,  for  the  improvement  of  the  Yellow  River. — H.  G] 

Note  3. — Coiganju  will  be  noticed  below.  Caiju  does  not  seem  to  be  traceable, 
having  probably  been  carried  away  by  the  changes  in  the  river.  But  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal  on  the  north  side  of  the  Hwang-Ho,  and  the 
name  is  the  same  as  that  given  below  (ch.  lxxii.)  to  the  town  ( Kwctchau )  occupying  the 
corresponding  position  on  the  ICiang. 

“  Khatai,”  says  Rashiduddin,  “is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  country  of  Michin, 
which  the  Chinese  call  Manzi.  ...  In  the  Indian  language  Southern  China  is 
called  Maha-chin,  i.e.  ‘  Great  China,’  and  hence  we  derive  the  word  Machin.  The 
Mongols  call  the  same  country  Nangiass.  It  is  separated  from  Khatai  by  the  river 
called  Kauamokan,  which  conies  from  the  mountains  of  Tibet  and  Kashmir,  and 
which  is  never  fordable.  The  capital  of  this  kingdom  is  the  city  of  Khingsai,  which 
is  forty  days’  journey  from  Khanbalik.”  (Quat.  Rashid.,  xci.-xciii.) 

JlASZI  (or  Mangi)  is  a  name  used  for  Southern  China,  or  more  properly  for  the 
territory  which  constituted  the  dominion  of  the  Sung  Dynasty  at  the  time  when  the 
Mongols  conquered  Cathay  or  Northern  China  from  the  Kin,  not  only  by  Marco,  but 
by  Odoric  and  John  Marignolli,  as  well  as  by  the  Persian  writers,  who,  however, 
more  commonly  call  it  Machin.  I  imagine  that  some  confusion  between  the  two 
words  led  to  the  appropriation  of  the  latter  name,  also  to  Southern  China.  The  term 
Man-iztt  or  Man-tzc  signifies  “  Barbarians”  (“  Sons  of  Barbarians”),  and  was  applied, 
it  is  said,  by  the  Northern  Chinese  to  their  neighbours  on  the  south,  whose  civilisation 
was  of  later  date.*  The  name  is  now  specifically  applied  to  a  wild  race  on  the  banks 
of  the  Upper  Kiang.  But  it  retains  its  mediaeval  application  in  Manchuria,  where 
Manlszi  is  the  name  given  to  the  Chinese  immigrants,  and  in  that  use  is  said  to  date 
from  the  time  of  Kubkii.  (. Palladiusxa.  J.  R.  G.  S.  vol.  xlii.  p.  154.)  And  Mr.  Moule 
has  found  the  word,  apparently  used  in  Marco’s  exact  sense,  in  a  Chinese  extract  of 
the  period,  contained  in  the  topography  of  the  famous  Lake  of  Hang-chau  (infra,  ch. 

IxXVL.  -IXXVli.  ) 

Though  both  Polo  and  Rashiduddin  call  the  Karamoran  the  boundary  between 
Cathay  and  Manzi,  it  was  not  so  for  any  great  distance.  Ho-nan  belonged  essentially 


CHAPTER  LX V. 

How  the  Great  Kaan  conquered  the  Province  of  Manzi. 

You  must  know  that  there  was  a  King  and  Sovereign 
lord  of  the  great  territory  of  Manzi  who  was  styled  t 
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Facfur,  so  great  and  puissant  a  prince,  that  for  vastness 
of  wealth  and  number  of  subjects  and  extent  of  dominion, 
there  was  hardly  a  greater  in  all  the  earth  except  the 
Great  Kaan  himself.1  But  the  people  of  his  land  were 
anything  rather  than  warriors ;  all  their  delight  was  in 
women,  and  nought  but  women  ;  and  so  it  was  above  all 
with  the  King  himself,  for  he  took  thought  of  nothing 
else  but  women,  unless  it  were  of  charity  to  the  poor. 

In  all  his  dominion  there  were  no  horses  ;  nor  were 
the  people  ever  inured  to  battle  or  arms,  or  military 
service  of  any  kind.  Yet  the  province  of  Manzi  is  very 
strong  by  nature,  and  all  the  cities  are  encompassed  by 
sheets  of  water  of  great  depth,  and  more  than  an  arblast- 
shot  in  width;  so  that  the  country  never  would  have 
been  lost,  had  the  people  but  been  soldiers.  But  that  is 
just  tvhat  they  were  not ;  so  lost  it  was.2 

Now  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  year  of  Christ’s  incarna¬ 
tion,  1268,  that  the  Great  Kaan,  the  same  that  now 
reigneth,  despatched  thither  a  Baron  of  his  vdiose  name 
was  Bayan  Chincsan,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say 
“  Bayan  Hundred  Eyes.”  And  you  must  know  that  the 
King  of  Manzi  had  found  in  his  horoscope  that  he  never 
should  lose  his  Kingdom  except  through  a  man  that  had 
an  hundred  eyes ;  so  he  held  himself  assured  in  his 
position,  for  he  could  not  believe  that  any  man  in 
existence  could  have  an  hundred  eyes.  There,  however, 
he  deluded  himself,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  name  of 
Bayan.3 

This  Bayan  had  an  immense  force  of  horse  and  foot 
entrusted  to  him  by  the  Great  Kaan,  and  with  these  he 
entered  Manzi,  and  he  had  also  a  great  number  of  boats 
to  carry  both  horse  and  food  when  need  should  be. 
And  when  he,  with  all  his  host,  entered  the  territory  of 
Manzi  and  arrived  at  this  city  of  Coiganju — whither  we 
now  are  got,  and  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently — > 
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he  summoned  the  people  thereof  to  surrender  to  the 
Great  Kaan;  but  this  they  flatly  refused.  On  this 
Bayan  went  on  to  another  city,  with  the  same  result, 
and  then  still  went  forward  ;  acting  thus  because  he  was 
aware  that  the  Great  Kaan  was  despatching  another 
great  host  to  follow  him  up.4 

What  shall  I  say  then  ?  He  advanced  to  five  cities 
in  succession,  but  got  possession  of  none  of  them  ;  for  he 
did  not  wish  to  engage  in  besieging  them  and  they 
would  not  give  themselves  up.  But  when  he  came  to 
the  sixth  city  he  took  that  by  storm,  and  so  with  a 
second,  and  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  until  he  had  taken 
twelve  cities  in  succession.  And  when  he  had  taken  all 
these  he  advanced  straight  against  the  capital  city  of  the 
kingdom,  which  was  called  Kinsay,  and  which  was  the 
residence  of  the  King  and  Queen. 

And  when  the  King  beheld  Bayan  coming  with  all 
his  host,  he  was  in  great  dismay,  as  one  unused  to  see 
such  sights.  So  he  and  a  great  company  of  his  people 
got  on  board  a  thousand  ships  and  fled  to  the  islands  of 
the  Ocean  Sea,  whilst  the  Queen  who  remained  behind 
in  the  city  took  all  measures  in  her  power  for  its  defence, 
like  a  valiant  lady. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Queen  asked  what  was 
the  name  of  the  captain  of  the  host,  and  they  told  her 
that  it  was  Bayan  Hundred-Eyes.  So  when  she  wist 
that  he  was  styled  Hundred-Eyes,  she  called  to  mind 
how  their  astrologers  had  foretold  that  a  man  of  an 
hundred  eyes  should  strip  them  of  the  kingdom.5 
Wherefore  she  gave  herself  up  to  Bayan,  and  surrendered 
to  him  the  whole  kingdom  and  all  the  other  cities  and 
fortresses,  so  that  no  resistance  was  made.  And  in 
sooth  this  was  a  goodly  conquest,  for  there  was  no  realm 
on  earth  half  so  wealthy.8  The  amount  that  the  King 
used  to  expend  was  perfectly  marvellous ;  and  as  an 
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example  I  will  tell  you  somewhat  of  his  liberal 
acts. 

In  those  provinces  they  are  wont  to  expose  their  new¬ 
born  babes ;  I  speak  of  the  poor,  who  have  not  the 
means  of  bringing  them  up.  But  the  King  used  to  have 
all  those  foundlings  taken  charge  of,  and  had  note  made 
of  the  signs  and  planets  under  which  each  was  born,  and 
then  put  them  out  to -nurse  about  the  country.  And 
when  any  rich  man  was  childless  he  would  go  to  the 
King  and  obtain  from  him  as  many  of  these  children  as 
he  desired.  Or,  when  the  children  grew  up,  the  King 
would  make  up  marriages  among  them,  and  provide  for 
the  couples  from  his  own  purse.  In  this  manner  he  used 
to  provide  for  some  20,000  boys  and  girls  every  year.7 

I  will  tell  you  another  thing  this  King  used  to  do. 
If  he  was  taking  a  ride  through  the  city  and  chanced  to 
see  a  house  that  was  very  small  and  poor  standing 
among  other  houses  that  were  fine  and  large,  he  would 
ask  why  it  was  so,  and  they  would  tell  him  it  belonged 
to  a  poor  man  who  had  not  the  means  to  enlarge  it. 
Then  the  King  would  himself  supply  the  means.  And 
thus  it  came  to  pass  that  in  all  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Manzi,  Kinsay  by  name,  you  should  not  see  any  but 
fine  houses. 

This  King  used  to  be  waited  on  by  more  than  a 
thousand  young  gentlemen  and  ladies,  all  clothed  in  the 
richest  fashion.  And  he  ruled  his  realm  with  such 
justice  that  no  malefactors  were  to  be  found  therein. 
The  city  in  fact  was  so  secure  that  no  man  closed  his 
doors  at  night,  not  even  in  houses  and  shops  that  were 
full  of  all  sorts  of  rich  merchandize.  No  one  could  do 
justice  in  the  telling  to  the  great  riches  of  that  country, 
and  to  the  good  disposition  of  the  people.  Now  that  I 
have  told  you  about  the  kingdom,  I  will  go  back  to  the 
Queen. 
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You  must  know  that  she  was  conducted  to  the  Great 
Kaan,  who  gave  her  an  honourable  reception,  and  caused 
her  to  be  served  with  all  state,  like  a  great  lady  as  she 
was.  But  as  for  the  King  her  husband,  he  never  more 
did  quit  the  isles  of  the  sea  to  which  he  had  fled,  but 
died  there.  So  leave  we  him  and  his  wife  and  all  their 
concerns,  and  let  us  return  to  our  story,  and  go  on 
regularly  with  our  account  of  the  great  province  of 
Manzi  and  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  people. 
And,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
city  of  Coiganju,  from  which  we  digressed  to  tell  you 
about  the  conquest  of  Manzi. 


Note  i. — Faphfur  or  Baghbi'tr  was  a  title  applied  by  old  Persian  and  Arabic 
writers  Lo  the  Emperor  of  China,  much  in  the  way  that  we  used  to  speak  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  and  our  fathers  of  the  Sophy.  It  is,  as  Neumann  points  out,  an  old  Persian 
translation  of  the  Chinese  title  Tien-i-it,  “Son  of  Heaven”;  Bagh-Pthr  =  “The 
Son  of  the  Divinity,”  as  Sapor  or  Shdh-Pi'tr  =  “The  Son  of  the  King.”  Faghfur 
seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  proper  name  in  Turkestan.  (See  Baber,  423.) 

There  is  a  word,  Takfur,  applied  similarly  by  the  Mahomedans  to  the  Greek 
emperors  of  both  Byzantium  and  Trebizond  (and  also  to  the  Kings  of  Cilician 
Armenia),  which  was  perhaps  adopted  as  a  jingling  match  to  the  former  term ; 
Faghfirr,  the  great  infidel  king  in  the  East ;  Takfur,  the  great  infidel  king  in  the 
West.  Defrdmdry  says  this  is  Armenian,  Tagavor,  “a  king.”  (7.  B.,  II.  393,  427.) 

[“The  last  of  the  Sung  Emperors  (1276)  ‘Facfur’  [i.e.  the  Arabic  for  7'ien  Tzii) 
was  freed  by  Kdblai  from  the  (ancient  Kotan)  indignity  of  surrendering  with  a  rope 
round  his  neck,  leading  a  sheep,  and  he  received  the  title  of  Duke :  In  12S8  he  went 
to  Tibet  to  study  Buddhism,  and  in  1296  he  and  his  mother,  Ts’iueu  T’ai  How, 
became  a  bonze  and  a  nun,  and  were  allowed  to  hold  360  King  (say  5000  acres)  of 
land  free  of  taxes  under  the  then  existing  laws.”  [E.  H.  Parker,  China  Review, 
February,  March  1901,  p.  195.) — II.  C.] 

NOTE  2. — Nevertheless  the  history  of  the  conquest  shows  instances  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  courage  and  self-devotion  on  the  part  of  Chinese  officers,  especially  in  the 
defence  of  fortresses— virtues  often  shown  in  like  degree,  under  like  circumstances, 
by  the  same  class,  in  the  modern  history  of  China. 

Note  3.— Bayan  (signifying  “great”  or  “noble”)  is  a  name  of  very  old  renown 
among  the  Nomad  nations,  for  we  find  it  as  that  of  the  Kbagan  of  the  Avars  in  the 
6th  century.  The  present  BAYAN,  Kubldi’s  most  famous  lieutenant,  was  of  princely 
birth,  in  the  Mongol  tribe  called  Barin.  In  his  youth  he  served  in  the  West  of  Asia 
under  Hnlaku.  According  to  Rashiduddin,  about  1265  he  was  sent  to  Cathay  with 
certain  ambassadors  of  the  Kami’s  who  were  returning  thither.  He  was  received 
with  great  distinction  by  Kublai,  who  was  gieatly  taken  wiLh  his  prepossessing 
appearance  and  ability,  and  a  command  was  assigned  him.  In  1273,  after  the 
capture  of  Siang-Yang  [infra,  ch.  lxx.)  the  Kaan  named  him  to  the  chief  command  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  Sung  Dynasty.  Whilst  Bayan  was  in  the  full 
tide  of  success,  Kublai,  alarmed  by  the  ravages  of  Ivaidu  on  the  Mongolian  frontier, 
recalled  him  to  take  the  command  there,  hut,  on  the  general’s  remonstrance,  he  gave 
way,  and  made  Mm  a  minister  of  state  (Chingsiang).  The  essential  part  of  his  task 
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eldest  of  the  two  boys  who  had  escaped  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  adherents  at 
I-'u-chau,  in  Fn-kien,  but  they  were  speedily  driven  front  that  province  (where  the  local 
histories,  as  r.fr.  G.  Phillips  informs  me,  preserve  traces  of  their  adventures  in  the 
Islands  of  Amoy  Harbour),  and  the  voting  emperor  died  on  a  desert  island  ofF  the 
Canton  coast  in  127S.  His  younger  brother  took  his  place,  but  a  battle,  in  the 
beginning  of  1279  finally  extinguished  these  efforts  of  the  expiring  dynasty,  and  the 
minister  jumped  with  bis  young  lord  into  the  sea.  it  is  curious  that  Rashiduddin, 
w  ith  ait  ins  opportunities  01  knowledge,  writing  at  least  twenty  years  later,  was  not 
aware  of  this,  for  he  speaks  of  the  Prince  of  Manzi  as  still  a  fugitive  in  the  forests 
between  Zavton  and  Canton.  (Gauiil ;  LfOhsson;  De  Mailla  ;  Cathay,  p.  272.) 
[See  Parker,  supra,  p.  148  and  149.— II.  C.] 

There  is  a  curious  account  in  the  Lettres  Edifiantes  (xxiv.  45  seqq.)  by  P.  Parrenin 
of  a  kind  of  Pariah  caste  at  Shao-hing  (see  ch.  lxxix.  note  1),  who  were  popularly 
believed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the^great  lords  of  the  Sung  Court,  condemned  to 
that  degraded  condition  for  obstinately  resisting  the  Mongols.  Another  notice,  how¬ 
ever,  makes  the  degraded  body  rebels  against  the  Sung.  {Milne,  p.  218.) 

Note  7. — There  is  much  about  the  exposure  of  children,  and  about  Chinese 
foundling  hospitals,  in  the  Let  tree  Edijianles,  especially  in  Recueii  xv.  83,  seqq.  It 
is  there  stated  that  frequently  a  person  not  in  circumstances  to  fay  for  a  wife  for  his 
son,  would  visit  the  foundling  hospital  to  seek  one.  The  childless  rich  also  would 
sometimes  get  children  there  to  pass  off  as  their  own ;  adopted  children  being  excluded 
from  certain  valuable  privileges. 

Mr.  Milne  [Life  in  China),  and  again  Mr.  Medhurst  ( Foreigner  in  Far  Cathay), 
have  discredited  the  great  prevalence  of  infant  exposure  in  China ;  but  since  the  last 
work  was  published,  I  have  seen  the  translation  of  a  recent  strong  remonstrance 
against  the  practice  by  a  Chinese  writer,  which  certainly  implied  that  it  was  very 
prevalent  in  the  writer’s  own  province.  Unfortunately,  I  have  lost  the  reference. 
[See  Father  G.  Paiatre,  V Infanticide  et  C Oeuvre  de  la  Ste,  Enfance  en  Chine, 


CHAPTER  LX VI. 


Concerning  t  he  City  of  Coiganju. 


Coiganju  is,  as  I  have  told  you  already,  a  very  large 
city  standing  at  the  entrance  to  Manzi.  The  people  are 
Idolaters  and  burn  their  dead,  and  are  subject  to  the 
Great  Kaan.  They  have  a  vast  amount  of  shipping,  as 
I  mentioned  before  in  speaking  of  the  River  Caramoran. 
And  an  immense  quantity  of  merchandize  comes  hither, 
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for  the  city  is  the  seat  of  government  for  this  part  of  the 
country.  Owing  to  its  being  on  the  river,  many  cities 
send  their  produce  thither  to  be  again  thence  distributed 
in  every  direction.  A  great  amount  of  salt  also  is  made 
here,  furnishing  some  forty  other  cities  with  that  article, 
and  bringing  in  a  large  revenue  to  the  Great  Kaan.1 


Note  i.— Coiganju  is  Hwai-ngan  CHAU,  now  -Fu,  on  the  canal,  some  miles 
south  of  the  channel  of  the  Hwang-Ho ;  but  apparently  in  Polo’s  time  the  great 
river  passed  close  to  it.  Indeed,  the  city  takes  its  name  from  the  River  JHwai,  into 
which  the  Hwang-Ho  sent  a  branch  when  first  seeking  a  discharge  south  of  Shantung. 
The  city  extends  for  about  3  miles  along  the  canal  and  much  below  its  level. 
[According  to  Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  the  situation  of  Hwai-ngan  “is  in  every  respect 
remarkable.  A  part  of  the  town  was  so  much  below  the  level  of  the  canal,  that  only 
the  tops  of  the  walls  (at  least  25  feet  high)  could  be  seen  from  our  boats.  .  .  . 
It  proved  to  be,  next  to  Tien-tsin,  by  far  die  largest  and  most  populous  place  we  had 
yet  seen,  the  capital  itself  excepted.”  [Sketches  of  China,  I.  pp.  277-278-)— H.  C.] 
The  headquarters  of  the  salt  manufacture  of  Hwai-ngan  is  a  place  called  Yen-ching 
(“Salt-Town”),  some  distance  to  the  S.  of  the  former  city  (. Pauthur ). 


CHAPTER  LXVII. 

Of  the  Cities  of  Paukin  and  Cayu. 

WuEN’you  leave  Coiganju  you  ride  south-east  for  a  day 
along  a  causeway  laid  with  fine  stone,  which  you  find 
at  this  entrance  to  Manzi.  On  either  hand  there  is  a 
great  expanse  of  water,  so  that  you  cannot  enter  the 
province  except  along  this  causeway.  At  the  end  of  the 
day’s  journey  you  reach  the  fine  city  of  Paukin.  The 
people  are  Idolaters,  burn  their  dead,  are  subject  to  the 
Great  Kaan,  and  use  paper-money.  They  live  by  trade 
and  manufactures  and  have  great  abundance  of  silk, 
whereof  they  weave  a  great  variety  of  fine  stuffs  of  silk 
and  gold.  Of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  there  is  great 
store. 

When  you  leave  Paukin  you  ride  another  day  to  the 
south-east,  and  then  you  arrive  at  the  city  of  Cayu. 
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The  people  are  Idolaters  (and  so  lorth).  They  live  by 
trade  and  manufactures  and  have  great  store  of  all 
necessaries,  including  fish  in  great  abundance.  There 
is  also  much  game,  both  beast  and  bird,  insomuch  that 
for  a  Venice  groat  you  can  have  three  good  pheasants.1 


Note  i. — Ritikin  is  PAO-YING-Hien  [a  populous  place,  considerably  below  the 
level  of  the  canal  [Davis,  Sketches,  I.  pp.  279-280)]  ;  Cayu  is  IvAO-YU-chau,  both, 
cities  on  the  east  side  of  the  canal.  At  Kao-yu,  the  country  east  of  the  canal  lies 
some  20  feet  below  the  canal  level ;  so  low  indeed  that  the  walls  of  the  city  are  not 
visible  from  the  further  bank  of  the  cannl.  To  the  west  is  the  Kao-yu  I.uke,  one  of 
the  expanses  of  water  spoken  of  by  Marco,  and  which  threatens  great  danger  to  the 
low  country  on  the  east.  (See  Alabasters  Journey  in  Consular  Reports  above  quoted, 
p.  5  [and  Gandar ,  Caned  ImfDiaJ,  p.  17.— H.  C.]) 

There  is  a  fine  drawing  of  Pnoying,  bv  Alexander,  in  the  Staunton  collection, 
British  Museum.  '  - 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

Of  tkf.  Cities  of  Tiju,  Tinju,  and  Yanju. 

When  you  leave  Cayu,  you  ride  another  day  to  the 
south  east  through  a  constant  succession  of  villages  and 
fields  and  fine  farms  until  you  come  to  Tiju,  which  is  a 
city  of  no  great  size  but  abounding  in  everything.  The 
people  are  Idolaters  (and  so  forth).  There  is  a  great 
amount  of  trade,  and  they  have  many  vessels.  And  you 
must  know  that  on  your  left  hand,  that  is  towards  the 
east,  and  three  days’  journey  distant,  is  the  Ocean  Sea. 
At  every  place  between  the  sea  and  the  city  salt  is  made 
in  great  quantities.  And  there  is  a  rich  and  noble  city 
called  Tinju,  at  which  there  is  produced  salt  enough  to 
supply  .the  whole  province,  and  I  can  tell  you  it  brings 
the  Great  Kaan  an  incredible  revenue,  The  people  are 
Idolaters  and  subject  to  the  Kaan.  Let  us  quit  this, 
however,  and  go  back  to  Tiju.1 

Again,  leaving  Tiju,  you  ride  another  day  towards 
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the  south-east,  and  at  the  end  of  your  journey  you  arrive 
at  the  very  great  and  noble  city  of  Yanju,  which  has 
seven-and-twenty  other  wealthy  cities  under  its  administra¬ 
tion  ;  so  that  this  Yanju  is,  you  see,  a  city  of  great  im¬ 
portance.2  It  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Great  Kaan's 
Twelve  Barons,  for  it  has  been  chosen  to  be  one  of  the 
Twelve  Sings.  The  people  are  Idolaters  and  use  paper- 
money,  and  are  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan.  And  Messer 
Marco  Polo  himself,  of  whom  this  book  speaks,  did 
govern  this  city  for  three  full  years,  by  the  order  of  the 
Great  Kaan.8  The  people  live  by  trade  and  manu¬ 
factures,  for  a  great  amount  of  harness  for  knights  and 
men-at-arms  is  made  there.  And  in  this  city  and  its 
neighbourhood  a  large  number  of  troops  are  stationed  by 
the  Kaan’s  orders. 

There  is  no  more  to  say  about  it.  So  now  I  will  tell 
you  about  two  great  provinces  of  Manzi  which  lie 
towards  the  west.  And  first  of  that  called  Nanghin. 


Note  i. — Though  the  text  would  lead  us  to  look  for  Tiju  on  the  direct  line 
between  Kao-yu  and  Yang-chau,  and  like  them  on  the  canal  bank  (indeed  one  MS., 
C.  of  Pauthier,  specifies  its  standing  on  the  same  river  as  the  cities  already  passed, 
i.e,  on  the  canal),  we  seem  constrained  to  admit  the  general  opinion  that  this  is 
Tai-chau,  a  town  lying  some  25  miles  at  least  to  the  eastward  of  the  canal,  but 
apparently  connected  with  it  by  a  navigable  channel. 

Tinju  or  Chinju  (for  both  the  G.  T.  and  Ramusio  read  Cingui)  cannot  be  identified 
with  certainty.  But  I  should  think  it  likely,  from  Polo’s  ‘‘geographical  style,”  that 
when  he  spoke  of  the  sea  as  three  days  distant  he  had  this  city  in  view,  and  that  it  is 
probably  Tung-chau,  near  the  northern  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  Yang-tzii,  which 
might  be  fairly  described  as  three  days  from  Tai-chau.  Mr.  ICingsmill  identifies  it 
with  I-chin  hien,  the  great  port  on  the  Kiang  for  the  export  of  the  Yang-chau  salt 
This  is  possible ;  but  I-chin  lies  west  of  the  canal,  and  though  the  form  Chinju  would 
really  represent  I-chin  as  then  named,  such  a  position  seems  scarcely  compatible  with 
the  way,  vague  as  it  is,  in  which  Tinju  or  Chinju  is  introduced.  Moreover,  we  shall 
see  that  I-chin  is  spoken  of  hereafter.  ( Kingsmill  in  N.  and  Q.  Ch.  and  Japan, 
I*  53-) 


Note  2.— Happily,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  Yang-chau,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  famous  great  cities  of  China.  [Abulfeda  ( Gityard ,  II.  ii.  122)  says  that 
Yang-chau  is  the  capital  of  the  Faghfur  of  China,  and  that  he  is  called  Tamghddj- 
khan. — H.  C.]  Some  five-and-thirty  years  after  Polo’s  departure  from  China,  Friar 
Odoric  found  at  this  city  a  House  of  his  own  Order  (Franciscans),  and  three  Nestorian 
churches.  The  city  also  appears  in  the  Catalan  Map  as  langio.  Yang-chau  suffered 
greatly  in  the  T’aT-P’ing  rebellion,  but  its  position  is  an  “obligatory  point”  for 
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original  word  was  Sings  (see  I.  432,  supra) ;  anyhow  that  was  the  proper  term  for 
the  thing  meant. 

In  his  note  on  this  chapter,  Pauthier  produces  evidence  that  Vang-chau  was  the 
seat  of  a  Lu  or  circuit*  from  1277,  and  also  of  a  Sing  or  Government-General,  but 
only  for  the  first  year  after  the  conquest,  viz.  1276*1277*  and  he  seems  (for  his 
argument  is  obscure)  to  make  from  this  the  unreasonable  deduction  that  at  this  period 
Kublai  placed  Marco  Polo— who  could  not  be  more  than  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
and  had  been  but  two  years  in  Cathay— in  charge  either  of  the  general  government, 
or  of  an  important  district  government  in  the  most  important  province  of  the  empire. 

In  a  later  note  M.  Pauthier  speaks  of  12S4  as  the  date  at  which  the  Sing  of  the 
province  of  Kiang-che  was  transferred  from  Vang-chau  to  Hang-chau  ;  this  is  probably 
to  be  taken  as  a  correction  of  the  former  citations,  and  it  better  justifies  Polo’s  state¬ 
ment.  {Pauthier,  pp.  467,  492.) 

I  do  not  think  that  we  arc  to  regard  Marco  as  having  held  at  any  lime  the  im¬ 
portant  post  of  Governor-General  of  Kiang-che.  The  expressions  in  the  G.  T.  are : 

4  ‘  Miser  Marc  Pol  meisme ,  cdttt  de  an  Irate  ceste  ttvre,  seingnettrte  ceste  citd por  trois 
anzP  Pauthier’s  MS.  A.  appears  to  read  2  “  £t  ot  seigneurk,  Marc  Pol \  en  ceste  citi , 
trois  ans.”  These  expressions  probably  point  to  the  government  of  the  Lu  or  circuit 
of  Yang-cliau,  just  as  we  find  in  ch.  l:-:xiii.  another  Christian,  Mar  Sarghis,  mentioned 
as  Governor  of  Chin-kiang  fu  for  the  same  term  of  years,  that  city  being  also  the  head 
of  a  Lu,  It  is  remarkable  that  in  Pauthier’s  MS.  C.,  which  often  contains  readings 
of  peculiar  value,  the  passage  runs  (and  also  in  the  Bern  MS.) :  (tEi  si  votes  dy  quo 
ledit  AJessire  Marc  Pol,  edini  meisme  de  qui  nostro  livre park,  sejourna,  en  ceste  cit4  de 
Jangny.  iii.  ans  accontpUz,  par  le  commandcment  du  Grant  /Caan,”  in  which  the  nature 
of  his  employment  is  not  indicated  at  all  (though  sljonrna  may  be  an  error  for 
seigmura).  The  impression  of  his  having  been  Governor-General  is  mainly  due  to  the 
Ramuaian  version,  which  says  distinctly  indeed  that  “  M.  Marco  Polo  di  commissione 
del  Gran  Can  n'  eohe  zl  goversio  ire  anni  continui  in  iuogo  di  un  dei  detti  Baroni,”  but 
it  is  very  probable  that  this  is  a  gloss  of  the  translator.  I  should  conjecture  his  rule  at 

p.  422),  and  I2S7-I2SS,  when  he  must  have  gone  on  his  first  expedition  to  the  Indian 
Seas. 


CHAPTER  LX  I  X. 

Concerning  the  City  of  Nanghin. 

Nanghin  is  a  very  noble  Province  towards  the  west. 
The  people  are  Idolaters  (and  so  forth)  and  live  by  trade 
and  manufactures.  They  have  silk  in  great  abundance, 
and  they  weave  many  fine  tissues  of  silk  and  gold. 
They  have  all  sorts  of  corn  and  victuals  very  cheap,  for 
the  province  is  a  most  productive  one.  Game  also  is 
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abundant,  and  lions  too  are  found  there.  The  merchant 
are  great  and  opulent,  and  the  Emperor  draws  a  larg 
revenue  from  them,  in  the  shape  of  duties  on  the  good 
which  they  buy  and  sell.1 

And  now  I  will  tell  you  of  the  very  noble  city  c 
Saianfu,  which  well  deserves  a  place  in  our  book,  fo 
there  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  tell  about  it. 

Note  i  . — The  name  and  direction  from  Yang-chau  are  probably  sufficient  to  indicat 
(as  Pauthler  has  said)  that  this  is  Ngan-xing  on  the  Kiang,  capital  of  the  modct 
province  of  Ngan-hwei.  The  more  celebrated  city  of  Nan-king  did  not  bear  tha 
name  in  our  traveller’s  time. 

Ngan-king,  when  recovered  from  the  T’ai-P’ing  in  1861,  was  the  scene  of  a  frightfo 
massacre  by  the  Imperialists.  They  are  said  to  have  left  neither  man,  woman,  no 
child  alive  in  the  nnfortunate  city.  ( Blakislon ,  p.  55. ) 


CHAPTER  L X X. 

Concerning  the  very  noble  City  or  Saianfu,  and  how  its  Capturi 

WAS  EFFECTED. 

Saianfu  is  a  very  great  and  noble  city,  and  it  rules  over 
twelve  other  large  and  rich  cities,  and  is  itself  a  seat  of 
great  trade  and  manufacture.  The  people  are  Idolaters 
(and  so  forth).  They  have  much  silk,  from  which  they 
weave  fine  silken  stuffs ;  they  have  also  a  quantity  of 
game,  and  in  short  the  city  abounds  in  all  that  it  behoves 
a  noble  city  to  possess. 

Now  you  must  know  that  this  city  held  out  against 
the  Great  Kaan  for  three  years  after  the  rest  of  Manzi 
had  surrendered.  The  Great  Kaan’s  troops  made  in¬ 
cessant  attempts  to  take  it,  but  they  could  not  succeed 
because  of  the  great  and  deep  waters  that  were  round 
about  it,  so  that  they  could  approach  from  one  side  only, 
which  was  the  north.  And  I  tell  you  they  never  would 
have  taken  it,  but  for  a  circumstance  that  I  am  going  to 
relate. 


TIIE  POLOS  MAKE  MANGONELS 
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You  must  know  that  when  the  Great  Kaan’s  host 
had  Iain  three  years  before  the  city  without  being  able 
to  take  it,  they  were  greatly  chafed  thereat.  Then  Messer 
Nicolo  Polo  and  Messer  Maffeo  and  Messer  Marco  said  : 
“We  could  find  you  a  way  of  forcing  the  city  to  sur¬ 
render  speedily  w'hereupon  those  of  the  army  replied, 
that  they  w-ould  be  right  glad  to  know'  how  that  should 
be.  All  this  talk  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  Great 
Kaan.  For  messengers  had  been  despatched  from  the 
camp  to  tell  him  that  there  was  no  taking  the  city  by 
blockade,  for  it  continually  received  supplies  of  victual 
from  those  sides  which  they  were  unable  to  invest ;  and 
the  Great  Kaan  had  sent  back  w'ord  that  take  it  they 
must,  and  find  a  way  how.  Then  spoke  up  the  two 
brothers  and  Messer  Marco  the  son,  and  said:  “Great 
Prince,  wre  have  wfith  us  among  our  followers  men  who 
are  able  to  construct  mangonels  which  shall  cast  such 
great  stones  that  the  garrison  will  never  be  able  to  stand 
them,  but  will  surrender  incontinently,  as. soon  as  the 
mangonels  or  trebuchets  shall  have  shot  into  the  town.”1 

The  Kaan  bade  them  with  all  his  heart  have  such 
mangonels  made  as  speedily  as  possible.  Now  Messer 
Nicolo  and  his  brother  and  his  son  immediately  caused 
timber  to  be  brought,  as  much  as  they  desired,  and  fit 
for  the  work  in  hand.  And  they  had  tvrn  men  among 
their  follow'ers,  a  German  and  a  Nestorian  Christian, 
w'ho  wTere  masters  of  that  business,  and  these  they 
directed  to  construct  two  or  three  mangonels  capable  of 
casting  stones  of  300  lbs,  ■weight.  Accordingly  they 
made  three  fine  mangonels,  each  of  which  cast  stones  of 
300  lbs.  w-eight  and  more.2  And  when  they  w'ere 
complete  and  ready  for  use,  the  Emperor  and  the  others 
were  greatly  pleased  to  see  them,  and  caused  several 
stones  to  be  shot  in  their  presence ;  whereat  they 
marvelled  greatly  and  greatly  praised  the  work.  And 
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the  Kaan  ordered  that  the  engines  should  be  carried 
to  his  army  which  was  at  the  leaguer  of  Saianfu.3 

And  when  the  engines  were  got  to  the  camp  they 
were  forthwith  set  up,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the 
Tartars.  And  what  shall  I  tell  you?  When  the 
engines  were  set  up  and  put  in  gear,  a  stone  was  shot 
from  each  of  them  into  the  town.  These  took  effect 
among  the  buildings,  crashing  and  smashing  through 
everything  with  huge  din  and  commotion.  And  when 
the  townspeople  witnessed  this  new  and  strange  visitation 
they  were  so  astonished  and  dismayed  that  they  wist 
not  what  to  do  or  say.  They  took  counsel  together,  but 
no  counsel  could  be  suggested  how  to  escape  from  these 
engines,  for  the  thing  seemed  to  them  to  be  done  by 
sorcery.  They  declared  that  they  were  all  dead  men  if 
they  yielded  not,  so  they  determined  to  surrender  on 
such  conditions  as  they  could  get.4  Wherefore  they 
straightway  sent  word  to  the  commander  of  the  army 
that  they  were  ready  to  surrender  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  other  cities  of  the  province  had  done,  and  to  become 
the  subjects  of  the  Great  Kaan ;  and  to  this  the  captain 
of  the  host  consented. 

So  the  men  of  the  city  surrendered,  and  were  received 
to  terms ;  and  this  all  came  about  through  the  exertions 
of  Messer  Nicolo,  and  Messer  Maffeo,  and  Messer 
Marco;  and  it  was  no  small  matter.  For  this  city  and 
province  is  one  of  the  best  that  the  Great  Kaan  possesses, 
and  brings  him  in  great  revenues.5 


Note  i.— Pauthier’s  MS.  C.  here  says :  “  When  the  Great  Kaan,  and  the  Barons 
about  him,  and  the  messengers  from  the  camp  .  .  .  heard  this,  they  alL  marvelled 
greatly;  for  I  tell  you  that  in  all  those  parts  they  know  nothing  of  mangonels  or 
trebuchets;  and  they  were  so  far  from  being  accustomed  to  employ  them  in  their  wars 
that  they  had  never  even  seen  them,  nor  knew^  what  they  were.’’  The  MS.  in  question 

other  passages  of  the  book  ;  and  these  often  look  very  like  the  result  of  revision  by 
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Polo  himself.  Yet  I  have  not  introduced  the  words  just  quoted  into  our  text,  because 
they  are,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  notoriously  contrary  to  fact. 

Note  2.— The  same  MS.  has  here  a  passage  which  I  am  unable  to  understand. 
After  the  words  “300  lbs.  and  more,”  it  goes  on:  “  Et  la  veoit  Pen  voler  moult 
loing,  desquelles  pierres  il  en  y  aroit  flits  de  lx  routes  qui  tant  montoit  t une  comme 
V autre"  The  Bern  has  the  same.  [Ferhaps  we  might  read  lx  en  routes,  viz.  on 
their  way.— H.  C.] 

Note  3.— I  propose  here  to  enter  into  some  detailed  explanation  regarding  the 
military  engines  that  were  in  use  in  the  Middle  Ages.*  None  of  these  depended  for  their 
motive  force  on  torsion  like  the  chief  engines  used  in  classic  times.  However  numerous 

differences  in  power,  they  may  all  he  reduced  to  two  classes, "viz. great  slings  and  great 
crossbows.  And  this  is  equally  true  of  all  the  three  great  branches  of  medieval 
civilisation — European,  Saracenic,  and  Chinese.  To  the  first  class  belonged  the 
Trebuchet  and  Mangonel;  to  the  second,  the  Wineh-Arblast  (Arbalete  a  Tour), 
Sfringold,  etc. 

Whatever  the  ancient  Batista  may  have  been,  the  word  in  medieval  Latin  seems 
always  to  mean  some  kind  of  crossbow.  The  heavier  crossbows  were  wound  up  by 
various  aids,  such  as  winches,  ratchets,  etc.  They  discharged  stone  shot,  leaden  bullets, 
and  short,  square-shafted  arrows  called  quarrels,  and  these  with  such  force  we  are 
told  as  to  pierce  a  six-inch  post  (?).  But  they  were  worked  so  slowly  in  the  field  that 
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often  certainly  the  term  Mangonel  seems  to  he  used  generically  for  all  machines  of 
this  class.  Marino  Sanudo  uses  no  word  but  Machina,  which  he  appears  to 
employ  as  tlie  Latin  equivalent  of  Mangonel ,  whilst  the  machine  which  he 
describes  is  a  Trebuchet  with  moveable  counterpoise.  The  history  of  the  word 
appears  to  be  the  following.  The  Greek  word  /aiyyctw,  “apiece  of  witchcraft.” 
came  to  signify  a  juggler's  trick,  an  unexpected  contrivance  (in  modern  slang  “a 
Jim"),  and  so  specially  a  military  engine.  It  seems  to  have  reached  this  specific 
meaning  by  the  time  of  Hero  the  Younger,  who  is  believed  to  have  writteti  in  the 
first  half  of  the  7th  century.  From  the  form  jw.yyo.vi.nbv  the  Orientals  got  Mangantk 
and  Manjanih*  whilst  the  Franks  adopted  Mangona,  and  Mangonella.  Hence  the 
verbs  mtinganare  and  amanganare,  to  batter  and  crush  with  such  engines,  and 
eventually  our  verb  “to  mangle.”  Again,  when  the  use  of  gunpowder  rendered 
these  warlike  engines  obsolete,  perhaps  their  ponderous  counterweights  were  utilised 
in  the  peaceful  arts  of  the  laundry,  and  hence  gave  us  our  substantive  “the  Mangle” 
(It.  Mangano)  I 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  when  Prince  President,  caused  some  interesting  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  matter  of  mediteval  artillery  to  be  carried  out  at  Vincennes,  and  a 
full-sized  trebuchet  was  constructed  there.  With  a  shaft  of  33  feet  9  inches  in  length, 
having  a  permanent  counterweight  of  3300  lbs.  and  a  pivoted  counterweight  of 
6600  lbs.  more,  the  utmost  effect  attained  was  the  discharge  of  an  iron  24-kiln,  shot 
to  a  range  of  191  yards,  whilst  a  12*. inch  shell,  filled  with  earth,  ranged  to  131  yards. 
The  machine  suffered  greatly  at  each  discharge,  and  it  was  impracticable  to  increase 
the  counterpoise  to  8000  kilos.,  or  17,600  lbs.  as  the  Prince  desired.  It  was  evident 
that  the  machine  was  not  of  sufficiently  massive  structure.  But  the  officers  in  charge 
satisfied  themselves  that,  with  practice  in  such  constructions  and  the  use  of  very 
massive  timber,  even  the  exceptional  feats  recorded  of  mediceval. engineers  might  be 

Such  a  case  is  that  cited  by  Quatremere,  from  an  Oriental  author,  of  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  stones  weighing  400  mans,  certainly  not  less  than  Soo  lbs.,  and  possibly 
much  more  ;  or  that  of  the  Men  of  Bern,  who  are  reported,  when  besieging  Nidau  in 
13S8,  to  have  employed  trebuchets  which  shot  daily  into  the  town  upwards  of  200 
blocks  weighing  12  cwt.  apiece,  t  Stella  relates  that  the  Genoese  armament  sent 
against  Cyprus,  in  1373,  among  other  great  machines  had  one  called  Troja  ( Truia ?), 
which  cast  stones  of  12  to  iS  hundredweights ;  and  when  the  Venetians  were 
besieging  the  revolted  city  of  Zara  in  1346,  their  Engineer,  Master  Francesco  dclle 
Barche,  shot  into  the  city  stones  of  3000  lbs.  weight.J  In  this  case  the  unlucky 
engineer  was  “hoist  with  his  own  petard,”  for  while  he  stood  adjusting  one  of  his 
engines,  it  went  off,  and  shot  him  into  the  town. 

With  reference  to  such  cases  the  Emperor  calculates  that  a  stone  of  3000  lbs. 
weight  might  be  shot  77  yards  with  a  counterpoise  of  36,000  lbs.  weight,  and  a  shaft 
65  feet  long.  The  counterpoise,  composed  o[  stone  shot  of  55  lbs.  each,  might  he 
contained  in  a  cubical  case  of  about  si  feet  to  the  side.  The  machine  would  be 
preposterous,  but  there  is  nothing  impossible  about  it.  Indeed  in  the  Album  of 
Viliard  de  Honnecourt,  an  architect  of  the  13th  century,  which  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1858,  in  the  notes  accompanying  a  plan  of  a  trebuchet  (from  which 
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against  it,  and  adjusted  it  so  well  that  the  first  shot  fell  within  12  paces  of  the 
enemy’s  engine,  the  second  fell  near  the  box,  and  the  third  struck  the  shaft  and  split 

Already  in  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century,  a  French  poet  (quoterl  by  Weber) 
looks  forward  with  disgust  to  the  supercession  of  the  feats  of  chivalry  by  more 
mechanical  methods  of  war : — 

“  Chevaliers  sont  esperdus, 

Cil  ont  auques  leur  tens  perdus ; 

Arbaiestier  et  mineor 
Et  perrier  et  engigneor 

When  Ghazan  Khan  was  about  to  besiege  the  castle  of  Damascus  in  1300,  so  much 
importance  was  attached  to  this  art  that  whilst  his  Engineer,  a  man  of  reputation 
therein,  was  engaged  in  preparing  the  machines,  the  Governor  of  the  castle  offered  a 
reward  of  1000  dinars  for  that  personage’s  head.  And  one  of  the  garrison  was  daring 
enough  to  enter  the  Mongol  camp,  stab  the  Engineer,  and  cany  back  Ids  head  into 


Marino  Sanudo,  about  the  same  time,  speaks  of  the  range  of  these  engines  with 
a  prophetic  sense  of  the  importance  of  artillery  in  wav 

“  On  this  subject  (length  of  range)  the  engineers  and  experts  of  the  army  should 
employ  their  very  sharpest  wits.  For  if  the  shot  of  one  army,  whether  engine-stones 
or  pointed  projectiles,  have  a  longer  range  than  the  shot  of  the  enemy,  rest  assured 
that  the  side  whose  artillery  hath  the  longest  range  will  have  a  vast  advantage  in 
action.  Plainly,  if  the  Christian  shot  can  take  effect  on  the  Pagan  forces,  whilst  the 
Pagan  shot  cannot  reach  the  Christian  forces,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the 
Christians  will  continually  gain  ground  from  the  enemy,  or,  in  other  words,  they 
will  win  the  battle.” 


more  effective,  went  on  augmenting  till  the  introduction  of  the  still  more  ,l  villanous 
saltpetre, ”  even  then,  however,  coming  to  no  sudden  halt.  Several  of  the  instances 

of  cannon  had  made  some  progress.  The  old  engines  were  employed  by  Timur ;  in 
the  wars  of  the  Hussites  as  late  as  1422  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  up  to  the  middle  of 
that  century  by  Mahomed  II.  They  are  also  distinctly  represented  on  the  towers  of 
Aden,  in  the  contemporary  print  of  the  escalade  in  ICI4.  reproduced  in  this  volume. 
(Bk.  III.  ch.  xxxvi.) 

{Etudes  sur  h  Passi  et  l\ Avenir  de  PArtilkrie,  par  L.  N.  Bonaparte ,  etc.,  tom. 
II. ;  Marinus  Samttrus,  Bk.  II.  Pt.  4,  ch.  xxi.  and  xxii..;  Kington's  Fred.  II.,  II. 
4S8;  Froissart,  I.  69,  Si,  182;  Elliot,  HI.  41,  etc. ;  Hewitt’s  Ancient  Armour,  I. 
350;  Ports,  Scriptores,  XVIII.  420,  751;  Q.  P.  135.7;  Weber,  III.  103;  Hammer, 
Itch.  II.  95-) 


Note  4.— Very  like  this  is  what  the  Romance  of  Occur  de  Lion  tells  of  the  effects 
of  Sir  Fulke  Day  ley’s  mangonels  on  the  Saracens  of  Ebedy: — 

“  Sir  Fouke  brought  good  engynes 
Swylke  knew  but  fewe  Sarazynes— 

A  prys  tour  stood  ovyr  the  Gate ; 

He  bent  hfs  engynes  and  threw  thereate 
A  great  stone  that  harde  droff, 

That  the  Tour  al  to  roff 

And  slough  the  folk  that  therinne  stood ; 

The  other  fledde  and  wer  nygh  wood, 


Chap.  LXX.  SIEGE  OF  SAIANFU  1 67 

Note  5. — This  chapter  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  in  the  whole  book,  owing 
to  the  chronological  difficulties  involved. 

S.UANFU  is  SlANG-YANO  FU,  which  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  River  Han, 
and  with  the  sister  city  of  Fan-ch’eng,  on  the  opposite  bank,  commands  the  junction 
of  two  important  approaches  to  the  southern  provinces,  viz.  that  from  Shen-si  down 


longer  than  the  rest  of  Manzi,  as  well  as  with  the  idea  that  their  aid  had  abridged  the 
duration  of  the  siege,  and,  in  fact,  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole  story.  It  is  certainly 
very  difficult  in  this  case  to  justify  Marco’s  veracity,  but  I  am  very  unwilling  to 
believe  that  there  was  no  justification  in  the  facts. 

It  is  a  very  curious  circumstance  that  the  historian  Wassaf  also  appears  to  represent 
Saianfu  (see  note  5,  ch.  lxv.)  as  holding  out  after  all  the  rest  of  Manzi  had  been 
conquered.  Yet  the  Chinese  annals  are  systematic,  minute,  and  consequent,  and  it 
seems  impossible  to  attribute  to  them  such  a  misplacement  of  an  event  which  they 
represent  as  the  key  to  the  conquest  of  Southern  China. 

In  comparing  Marco’s  story  with  that  of  the  Chinese,  we  find  the  same  coincidence 
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Rashiduddin  also  mentions  the  siege  of  Siangyang,  as  we  learn  from  D’Ohsson. 
He  states  that  as  there  were  in  China  none  of  the  Manjantks  or  Mangonels  called 
Kamgha,  the  Kaan  caused  a  certain  engineer  to  be  sent  from  Damascus  or  Balbek, 
and  the  three  sons  of  this  person,  Abubalcr,  Ibrahim,  and  Mahomed,  with  their  work* 
men,  constructed  seven  great  Manjanlks  w  hich  were  employed  against  Sayanfu,  a 
frontier  fortress  and  bulwark  of  Manzi. 

We  thus  see  that  three  different  notices  of  the  siege  of  Siang-yang,  Chinese,  Persian, 
and  Venetian,  all  concur  as  to  the  employment  of  foreign  engineers  from  the  West, 
hut  all  differ  as  to  the  individuals. 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  MSS.  makes  Polo  assert  that  till  this  event  the 
Mongols  and  Chinese  were  totally  ignorant  of  mangonels  and  trebuchets.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  quite  untrue  ;  and  it  is  not  very  easy  to  reconcile  even  the  statement,  implied 
in  all  versions  of  the  story,  Lhat  mangonels  of  considerable  power  were  unknown  in 
the  far  East,  with  other  circumstances  related  in  Mongol  history. 

The  Persian  History  called  Tabakat-i-NAsiri speaks  of  Aikah  Nowin  the  Manjaniki 
KhAs  or  Engineer-in-Chief  to  Chinghiz  Khan,  and  his  corps  of  ten  thousand  Man- 
janiHs  or  Mangonellers.  The  Chinese  histories  used  by  Gaubil  also  speak  of  these 
artillery  battalions  of  Chinghiz.  At  the  siege  of  Kai-fnng  fu  near  the  Hwang-Ho,  the 
latest  capital  of  the  Kin  Emperors,  in  1232,  the  Mongol  General,  Subutai,  threw  from 
his  engines  great  quarters  of  millstones  which  smashed  the  battlements  and  watch- 
towers  on  the  ramparts,  and  even  the  great  timbers  of  houses  in  the  city.  In  1236 
we  find  the  Chinese  garrison  of  Chinchau  ( I-chin-hien  on  the  Great  Kiang  near  the 
Great  Canal)  repelling  the  Mongol  attack,  partly  by  means  of  their  stone  shot. 
When  Hulaku  was  about  to  march  against  Persia  (1253),  his  brother,  the  Great  Kaan 
Mangku,  sent  to  Cathay  to  fetch  thence  1000  families  of  manganellers,  naphtha- 
shooters,  and  arblasteers.  Some  of  the  crossbows  used  by  these  latter  had  a  range,  we 
are  told,  of  2500  paces  !  European  history  bears  some  similar  evidence.  One  of  the 
Tartar  characteristics  reported  by  a  fugitive  Russian  Archbishop,  in  Matt.  Paris 
(p.  570  under  1244),  is :  “  Machines  habent  multiplica ,  reetc  et  fortiter  jacientes .” 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Mongols  and  Chinese  had  engines  of  war,  but  that 
they  were  deficient  in  some  advantage  possessed  by  those  of  the  Western  nations. 
Rashiduddin’s  expression  as  to  their  having  no  Kumgha  mangonels,  seems  to  be 
unexplained.  Is  it  perhaps  an  error  for  Kar&bugM ,  the  name  given  by  the  Turks 
and  Arabs  (0  a  kind  of  great  mangonel?  This  was  known  also  in  Europe  as 
Carabaga,  Calabra,  etc.  It  is  mentioned  under  the  former  name  by  Marino  Sanudo, 
and  under  the  latter,  with  other  quaintly-named  engines,  by  William  of  Tudela,  as 
used  by  Simon  de  Montfort  the  Elder  against  the  Albigenses : — 

“  E  dressa  sos  Calabres,  et  foi  Mai  Vtzim 
E  sas  autras  pereiras,  e  Dana,- e  Reina ; 

Pessia  les  autz  mars  e  la  sala  peirina.”  * 

(“  He  set  up  his  Calabers,  and  likewise  his  Ill-Neighbours, 

With  many  a  more  maehioe,  this  the  Lady,  that  the  Queen, 

And  breached  the  lofty  walls,  and  smashed  the  stately  Halls.”) 

Now,  in  looking  at  the  Chinese  representations  of  their  ancient  mangonels,  which 
are  evidently  genuine,  and  of  which  I  have  given  some  specimens  (figs.  1,  2,  3), 
I  see  none  worked  by  the  counterpoise  j  all  (and  there  are  six  or  seven  different  repre¬ 
sentations  in  the  work  from  which  these  are  taken)  are  shown  as  worked  by  man-ropes. 
Hence,  probably,  the  improvement  brought  from  the  West  was  essentially  tire  use  o  1 
the  counterpoised  lever.  And,  after  I  had  come  to  this  conclusion,  I  found  it  to  be 
the  view  of  Captain  FavA  (See  Du  Feu  Grigeois,  by  MM.  Reinaud  and  Favd, 
P-  I93-) 

In  Ramusio  the  two  Polos  propose  to  Kiiblai  to  make  "  mangani  al  suodo  Si 
'  Shaw,  Dresses  and  Deeeraiiom  of  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i,  No.  si. 
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CHAPTER  LX  X  I. 

Concerning  the  City  of  Sinju  and  the  Great  River  Kian. 

You  must  know  that  when  you  leave  the  city  of  Yanju, 
after  going  15  miles  south-east,  you  come  to  a  city  called 
Sinju,  of  no  great  size,  but  possessing  a  very  great 
amount  of  shipping  and  trade.  The  people  are  Idolaters 
and  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan,  and  use  paper-money.1 

And  you  must  know  that  this  city  stands  on  the 
greatest  river  in  the  world,  the  name  of  which  is  Kian.  It 
is  in  some  places  ten  miles  wide,  in  others  eight,  in  others 
six,  and  it  is  more  than  100  days’  journey  in  length  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  This  it  is  that  brings  so  much  trade 
to  the  city  we  are  speaking  of ;  for  on  the  waters  of  that 
river  merchandize  is  perpetually  coming  and  going,  from 
and  to  the  various  parts  of  the  world,  enriching  the  city, 
and  bringing  a  great  revenue  to  the  Great  Kaan. 

And  I  assure  you  this  river  flows  so  far  and  traverses 
so  many  countries  and  cities  that  in  good  sooth  there  pass 
and  repass  on  its  waters  a  great  number  of  vessels,  and 
more  wealth  and  merchandize  than  on  all  the  rivers  and 
all  the  seas  of  Christendom  put  together!  It  seems 
indeed  more  like  a  Sea  than  a  River.2  Messer  Marco 
Polo  said  that  he  once  beheld  at  that  city  15,000  vessels 
at  one  time.  And  you  may  judge,  if  this  city,  of  no 
great  size,  has  such  a  number,  how  many  must  there  be 
altogether,  considering  that  on  the  banks  of  this  river 
there  are  more  than  sixteen  provinces  and  more  than 
200  great  cities,  besides  towns  and  villages,  all  possessing 
vessels  ? 

Messer  Marco  Polo  aforesaid  tells  us  that  he  heard 
from  the  officer  employed  to  collect  the  Great  Kaan’s 
duties  on  this  river  that  there  passed  up-stream  200,000 
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vessels  in  the  year,  without  counting  those  that  passed 
down!  [Indeed  as  it  has  a  course  of  such  great  length, 
and  receives  so  many  other  navigable  rivers,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  merchandize  which  is  borne  on  it  is  of 
vast  amount  and  value.  And  the  article  in  largest  quan¬ 
tity  of  all  is  salt,  which  is  carried  by  this  river  and  its 
branches  to  all  the  cities  on  their  banks,  and  thence  to 
the  other  cities  in  the  interior.3] 

The  vessels  which  ply  on  this  river  are  decked. 
They  have  but  one  mast,  but  they  are  of  great  burthen, 
for  I  can  assure  you  they  carry  (reckoning  by  our  weight) 
from  4000  up  to  12,000  can  tars  each.4 

Now  we  will  quit  this  matter  and  I  will  tell  you  of 
another  city  called  Caiju.  But  first  I  must  mention  a 
point  I  had  forgotten.  You  must  know  that  the  vessels 
on  this  river,  in  going  up-stream  have  to  be  tracked,  for 
the  current  is  so  strong  that  they  could  not  make  head 
in  any  other  manner.  Now  the  tow-line,  which  is  some 
300  paces  in  length,  is  made  of  nothing  but  cane.  ’Tis 
in  this  way :  they  have  those  great  canes  of  which  I 
told  you  before  that  they  are  some  fifteen  paces  in  length  ; 
these  they  take  and  split  from  end  to  end  [into  many 
slender  strips],  and  then  they  twist  these  strips  together 
so  as  to  make  a  rope  of  any  length  they  please.  And 
the  ropes  so  made  are  stronger  than  if  they  were  made 
of  hemp.5 

[There  are  at  many  places  on  this  river  hills  and 
rocky  eminences  on  which  the  idol-monasteries  and 
other  edifices  are  built;  and  you  find  on  its  shores  a 
constant  succession  of  villages  and  inhabited  places.6 


Note  1.— -The  traveller’s  diversion  from  his  direct  course— sceloc  or  south-east,  as 
he  regards  it — towards  Fo-kien,  in  order  to  notice  Ngan-king  (as  we  have  supposed) 
and  Siang-yang,  has  sadly  thrown  out  both  the  old  translators  and  transcribers,  and 
the  modem  commentators.  Though  the  G-.  Text  has  here  “  quant  Vm  sc  part  de  la 
ciU  dt  Angui,”  I  cannot  doubt  that  langui  (Yanju)  is  the  reading  intended,  and 
that  Polo  here  comes  back  to  the  main  line  of  his  journey. 
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under  General  Regulation,  Steamers,  4710;  4,413,452  tons,  of  which  Chinese,  924  j 
794,724  tons ;  sailing  vessels,  1793  ;  294,664  tons,  of  which  Chinese,  1771  ;  290,286 
tons ;  under  Inland  Steam  Navigation  Rules,  2920 ;  39,346  tons,  of  which  Chinese, 
16S4;  22,776  tons.— H.  C.] 

Note  4. — 1-12,000  cantors  would  be  more  than  500  tons,  and  this  is  justified 
by  the  burthen  of  Chinese  vessels  on  the  river ;  we  see  it  is  more  than  doubled 
by  that  of  some  British  or  American  steamers  thereon.  In  the  passage  referred 
to  under  Note  1 ,  Admiral  Collinson  speaks  of  the  salt-junks  at  I-ching  as  "  very  remark¬ 
able,  being  built  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the  stem  rising  in  some  of  them 
nearly  30  feet  and  the  prow  20,  whilst  the  mast  is  90  feet  high.”  These  dimensions 
imply  large  capacity  Oliphant  speaks  of  the  old  rice-junks  for  the  canal  traffic  as 
transporting  200  and  300  tons  (I.  197).  ' 

Note  5. — The  tow-line  in  river-boats  is  usually  made  (as  here  described)  of  strips 
of  bamboo  twisted.  Hawsers  are  also  made  of  bamboo.  Ramusio,  in  this  passage, 
says  the  boats  are  tracked  by  horses,  ten  or  twelve  to  each  vessel.  I  do  not  find  this 
mentioned  anywhere'  else,  nor  has  any  traveller  in  China  that  I  have  consulted  heard 
of  such  a  thing. 

Note  6.— Such  eminences  as  are  here  alluded  to  are  the  Little  Orphan  Rock, 
Silver  Island,  and  the  Golden  Island,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  following  chapter. 
We  give  on  the  preceding  page  illustrations  of  those  three  picturesque  islands ;  the 
Orphan  Rock  at  the  top,  Golden  Island  in  the  middle,  Silver  Island  below. 


CHAPTER  LXXI  I. 

Concerning  the  Citv  or  Caiju. 

Caiju  is  a  small  city  towards  the  south-east.  The  people 
are  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan  and  have  paper-money. 
It  stands  upon  the  river  before  mentioned.1  At  this  place 
are  collected  great  quantities  of  corn  and  rice  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  great  city  of  Cambaluc  for  the  use  of  the 
Kaan’s  Court ;  for  the  grain  for  the  Court  all  comes  from 
this  part  of  the  country.  You  must  understand  that  the 
Emperor  hath  caused  a  water-communication  to  be  made 
from  this  city  to  Cambaluc,  in  the  shape  of  a  wide  and 
deep  channel  dug  between  stream  and  stream,  between 
lake  and  lake,  forming  as  it  were  a  great  river  on  which 
large  vessels  can  ply.  And  thus  there  is  a  communica¬ 
tion  all  the  way  from  this  city  of  Caiju  to  Cambaluc  ;  so 
that  great  vessels  with  their  loads  can  go  .the  whole  way. 
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A  land  road  also  exists,  for  the  earth  dug  from  those 
channels  has  been  thrown  up  so  as  to  form  an  embanked 
road  on  either  side.2 

Just  opposite  to  the  city  of  Caiju,  in  the  middle  of  the 
River,  there  stands  a  rocky  island  on  which  there  is  an 
idol-monastery  containing  some  200  idolatrous  friars,  and 
a  vast  number  of  idols.  And  this  Abbey  holds  supremacy 
over  a  number  of  other  idol-monasteries,  just  like  an 
archbishop’s  see  among  Christians.8 

Now  we  will  leave  this  and  cross  the  river,  and  I 
will  tell  you  of  a  city  called  Chinghianfu. 


Note  i. — No  place  in  Polo’s  travels  is  better  identified  by  his  local  indications 
than  this.  It  is  on  the  Kiang;  it  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  Great  Canal  from 
Cambaluc ;  it  is  opposite  the  Golden  Island  and  Chin-kiang  fu.  Hence  it  is  Kwa- 
CHAU,  as  Murray  pointed  out.  Mtfrsden  here  misunderstands  his  text,  and  puts  the 
place  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kiang. 

Here  Van  Braam  notices  that  there  passed  in  the  course  of  the  day  more  than 
fifty  great  rice-boats,  most  of  which  could  easily  carry  more  than  300,000  lbs.  of  rice. 
And  Mr.  Alabaster,  in  1S68,  speaks  of  the  canal  from  Yang-cliau  to  Kwa-chau  as  “  full 

°^[ShJ.  F.  Davis  writes  {Sketches  of  China,  II.  p.  6) :  “Two  .  .  .  days  .  .  .  were 
occupied  in  exploring  the  half-deserted  town  of  Kwa-chow,  whose  name  signifies  *  the 
island  of  gourds,5  being  completely  insulated  by  the  river  and  canal.  We  took  a  long 
walk  along  the  top  of  the  walls,  which  were  as  usual  of  great  thickness,  and  afforded 
a  broad  level  platform  behind  the  parapet :  the  parapet  itself,  about  six  feet  high,  did 
not  in  thickness  exceed  the  length  of  a  brick  and  a  half,  and  the  embrasures  were 
evidently  not  constructed  for  cannon,  being  much  too  high.  A  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  area  within  the  walls  consisted  of  burial-grounds  planted  with 
cypress  ;  and  this  alone  was  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  decayed  condition  of  the  place, 
as  in  modern  or  fully  inhabited  cities  no  person  can  be  buried  within  the  walls. 
Almost  every  spot  bore  traces  of  ruin,  and  there  appeared  to  be  but  one  good  street 
in  the  whole  town  ;  this,  however,  was  full  of  shops,  and  as  busy  as  Chinese  streets 
always  are.”-H.  C.] 

Note  2. — Rashiduddin  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Grand  Canal  spoken  of 
in  this  passage.  “The  river  of  Khanbaligh  had,”  he  says,  “in  the  course  of  time, 
become  so  shallow'  as  not  to  admit  the  entrance  of  shipping,  so  that  they  had  to 
discharge  their  cargoes  and  send  them  up  to  Khanbaligh  on  pack-cattle.  And  the 
Chinese  engineers  and  men  of  science  having  reported  that  the  vessels  from  the 
provinces  of  Cathay,  from  Machin,  and  from  the  cities  of  Khingsai  and  Zaitun,  could 
no  longer  reach  the  court,  the  Kaan  gave  them  orders  to  dig  a  great  canal  into  which 
the  waters  of  the  said  river,  and  of  several  others,  should  be  introduced.  This  canal 
extends  for  a  distance  of  40  days’  navigation  from  Khanbaligh  to  Khingsai  and 
Zaitun,  the  ports  frequented  by  the  ships  that  come  from  India,  and  from  the 
city  of  Machin  (Canton).  The  canal  is  provided  with  many  sluices  .  .  .  and  when 
vessels  arrive  at  these  sluices  they  are  hoisted  up  by  means  of  machinery,  whatever 
be  their  size,  and  let  down  on  the  other  side  into  the  water.  The  canal  has  a  width 
©f  more  than  30  ells.  KtfbMi  caused  the  sides  of  the  embankments  to  be  revetted 
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with  stone,  in  order  to  prevent  the  earth  giving  way.  Along  the  side  of  the  canal 
runs  the  high  road  to  Machin,  extending  for  a  space  of  40  days’  journey,  and  this 
has  been  paved  throughout,  so  that  travellers  and  their  animals  may  get  along  during 
the  rainy  season  without  sinking  in  the  mud.  .  .  .  Shops,  taverns,  and  villages  line 
the  road  on  both  sides,  so  that  dwelling  succeeds  dwelling  without  intermission 
throughout  the  whole  space  0/40  days’  journey.”  ( Cathay ,  259-260,) 

The  canal  appears  to  have  been  [begun  in  1289  and  to  have  been  completed  in 
1292. — H.  C-]  though  large  portions  were  in  use  earlier.  Its  chief  object  was  to 
provide  the  capital  with  food.  Pauthier  gives  the  statistics  of  the  transport  of  rice 
by  this  canal  from  1283  to  the  end  of  ICublii’s  reign,  and  for  some  subsequent  years 
up  to  1329.  In  the  latter  year  the  quantity  reached  3,522,163  ski  or  1,247,633 
quarters.  As  the  supplies  of  rice  for  the  capital  and  for  the  troops  in  the  Northern 
Provinces  always  continued  to  be  drawn  from  Kiang-nan,  the  distress  and  derauge* 
ment  caused  by  the  recent  rebel  occupation  of  that  province  must  have  been  enormous. 
(. Pauthier ,  p.  481-482;  De  Mailla,  p.  439.)  Polo’s  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
canal  is  exceedingly  accurate.  Compare  that  given  by  Mr.  Williamson  (I.  62). 

Note  3.— “On  the  ICiang,  not  far  from  the  mouth,  is  that  remarkably  beautiful 
little  island  called  the  ‘  Golden  Isle,’  surmounted  by  numerous  temples  inhabited  by 
the  votaries  of  Buddha  or  Fo,  and  very  correctly  described  so  many  centuries  since 
by  Marco  Polo.”  {Davis's  Chinese,  I.  149.)  The  monastery,  according  to  Pauthier, 
was  founded  in  the  3rd  or  4th  century,  but  the  name  ICin-Shan, ,  or  “  Golden  Isle,” 
dates  only  from  a  visit  of  the  Emperor  K’ang-hi  in  1684. 

The  monastery  contained  one  of  the  most  famous  Buddhist  libraries  in  China. 
This  was  in  the  hands  of  our  troops  during  the  first  China  war,  and,  as  it  was  intended 
to  remove  the  books,  there  was  no  haste  made  in  examining  their  contents.  Mean¬ 
while  peace  came,  and  the  library  was  restored.  It  is  a  pity  now  that  the  jus  belli 
had  not  been  exercised  promptly,  for  the  whole  establishment  was  destroyed  by  the 
T’ai-P’ings  in  i860,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pagoda  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  which 
was  left  in  a  dilapidated  state,  not  one  stone  of  the  buildings  remained  upon  another. 
The  rock  had  also  then  ceased  to  be  an  island  ;  and  the  site  of  what  not  many  years 
before  had  been  a  channel  with  four  fathoms  of  water  separating  it  from  the  southern 
shore,  was  covered  by  flourishing  cabbage-gardens.  ( Giiizlaff  in  /.  R.  A.  S.  XII. 
87  ;  Mid.  Kingd.  I.  84,  86  5  Oliphani's  Nairative ,  II.  301  ;  N.  and  Q.  Ch,  and Jap. 
No.  5l  p.  58.) 


CHAPTER  LX  X  1 1 1. 

Of  the  City  of  Chinghianfu, 

Chinghianju  is  a  city  of  Manzi.  The  people  are 
Idolaters  and  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan,  and  have 
paper-money,  and  live  by  handicrafts  and  trade.  They 
have  plenty  of  silk,  from  which  they  make  sundry  kinds 
of  stuffs  of  silk  and  gold.  There  are  great  and  wealthy 
merchants  in  the  place ;  plenty  of  game  is  to  be  had,  and 
of  all  kinds  of  victual. 
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There  are  in  this  city  two  churches  of  Nestorian 
Christians  which  were  established  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1278;  and  I  will  tell  you  how  that  happened. 
You  see,  in  the  year  just  named,  the  Great  Kaan  sent  a 
Baron  of  his  whose  name  was  Mar  Sarghis,  a  Nestorian 


West  Cate  of  Chlu-kiaug  fu  in  1842. 


Christian,  to  be  governor  of  this  city  for  three  years. 
And  during  the  three  years  that  he  abode  there  he 
caused  these  two  Christian  churches  to  be  built,  and  since 
then  there  they  are.  But  before  his  time  there  was  no 
church,  neither  were  there  any  Christians.1 


Note  i. — Chix-kiang  ru  retains  its  name  unchanged.  It  is  one  which  became 
well  known  in  the  war  of  1S42.  On  its  capture  on  the  21st  July  in  that  year,  the 
heroic  Manchu  commandant  seated  himself-.among  his  records  and  then  set  fire  to 
the  building,  making  it  his  funeral  pyre.  The  city  was  totally  destroyed  in  the 
Tai-P’ing  wars,  but  is  rapidly  recovering  its  position  as  a  place  of  native  commerce. 

rChen-kiang,  “a  name  which  may  be  translated  ‘River  Guard/  stands  at  the 
point  where  the  Grand  Canal  is  brought  to  a  junction  with  the  waters  of  the  Yang-tzu 
when  the  channel  of  the  river  proper  begins  to  expand  into  an  extensive  tidal  estuary.” 
{Treaty  Ports  of  China,  p.  421.)  It  was  declared  open  to  foreign  trade  by  the  Treaty 
of Tien-Tsin  1S5S. — H.  C.] 

Mar  Sarghis  (or  Dominus  Sergius)  appears  to  have  been  a  common  name  among 
Armenian  and  other  Oriental  Christians.  As  Pauthier  mentions,  this  very  name  is 
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one  of  the  names  of  Nestorian  priests  inscribed  in  Syriac  on  the  celebrated  monument 
ofSi-ngnn  fu. 

[In  the  description  of  Chin-lciang  quoted  by  the  Archimandrite  Palladius  (see 
vol.  i.  p.  18/,  note  3),  a  Christian  monastery  or  temple  is  mentioned  :  11  The  temple 
Ta-hing-kua-sze  stands  in  Chin-lciang  fu,  in  the  quarter  called  R'ia-t'ao  Keang.  It  was 
built  in  the  18th  year-of  Chi-ynen  (a.TL  1281)  by  the  Sub-danigackiy  Sie-li-ki-szc 
(Sergius).  Liang  Siang,  the  teacher  in  the  Confucian  school,  wrote  a  commemorative 
inscription  for  him.”  From  this  document  we  see  that  “  Sie-nri-sze-hien  (Samarcand) 
is  distant  from  China  100,000  li  (probably  a  mistake  for  ro,ooo)  to  the  north-west. 
It  is  a  country  where  the  religion  of  the  Ye-li-Ro-wen  dominates.  .  .  .  The  founder 
of  the  religion  was  called  Ma-rh  Ye-li-ya.  He  lived  and  worked  miracles  a  thousand 
five  hundred  years  ago.  Ma  Sie-H-H-szc  (Mar  Sergius)  is  a  follower  of  him” 
{Chinese  Recorder ,  VI.  p.  108). — H.  C.] 

From  this  second  mention  of  three  years  as  a  term  of  government,  we  may  probably 
gather  that  this  was  the  usual  period  for  the  tenure  of  such  office.  [Ill id.  A'itigd.,  I. 
86  ;  Cathay ,  p.  xciii.) 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

Or  the  Citv  of  Chinginju  and  the  Slaughter  of  certain 
Alans  there. 

Leaving  the  city  of  Chinghianfu  and  travelling  three 
days  south-east  through  a  constant  succession  of  busy 
and  thriving  towns  and  villages,  you  arrive  at  the  great 
and  noble  city  of  Chinginju.  The  people  are  Idolaters, 
use  paper-money,  and  are  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan. 
They  live  by  trade  and  handicrafts,  and  they  have 
plenty  of  silk.  They  have  also  abundance  of  game,  and 
of  all  manner  of  victuals,  for  it  is  a  most  productive 
territory.1 

Now  I  must  tell  you  of  an  evil  deed  that  was  done, 
once  upon  a  time,  by  the  people  of  this  city,  and  how 
dearly  they  paid  for  it. 

You  see,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  great 
province  of  Manzi,  when  Bayan  was  in  command,  he 
sent  a  company  of  his  troops,  consisting  of  a  people 
'called  Alans,  who  are  Christians,  to  take  this  city.2 
They  took  it  accordingly,  and  when  they  had  made  their 
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way  in,  they  lighted  upon  some  good  wine.  Of  this  they 
drank  until  they  were  all  drunk,  and  then  they  lay  down 
and  slept  like  so  many  swine.  So  when  night  fell,  the 
townspeople,  seeing  that  they  were  all  dead-drunk,  fell 
upon  them  and  slew  them  all ;  not  a  man  escaped. 

And  when  Bayan  heard  that  the  townspeople  had  thus 
treacherously  slain  his  men,  he  sent  another  Admiral  of 
his  with  a  great  force,  and  stormed  the  city,  and  put  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword ;  not  a  man  of 
them  escaped  death.  And  thus  the  whole  population  of 
that  city  was  exterminated.3 

Now  we  will  go  on,  and  I  will  tell  you  of  another  city 
called  Suj  u. 


Note  t. — Both  the  position  and  the  story  which  follows  identify  this  city  with 
CltA.NG-CHAU.  The  name  is  written  in  Pauthier’s  MSS.  Chinginguy,  in  the  G.  T. 
Cingiggui  and  Cingkingm j  in  Ramusio  Tinguigui. 

The  capture  of  Chang-chau  by  Gordon’s  force,  nth  May  1S64,  was  the  final 
achievement  of  that  “  Ever  Victorious  Army.” 

Regarding  the  territory  here  spoken  of,  once  so  rich  and  densely  peopled,  Mr. 
Medhurst  says,  in  reference  to  the  effects  of  the  T’ai-P'ing  insurrection  :  “I  can  con¬ 
ceive  of  no  more  melancholy  sight  than  the  acres  of  ground  that  one  passes  through 
strewn  with  remains  of  once  thriving  cities,  and  the  miles  upon  miles  of  rich  land,  once 
carefully  parcelled  out  into  fields  and  gardens,  but  now  only  growing  coarse  grass  and 
brambles — the  home  of  the  pheasant,  the  deer,  and  the  wild  pig.”  (Foreigner  in  Far 
Cathay,  p.  94.) 

Note  2. —The  relics  of  the  Alans  were  settled  on  the  northern  skirts  of  the 
Caucasus,  where  they  made  a  stout  resistance  to  the  Mongols,  but  eventually  became 
subjects  of  the  Khans  of  Sarai.  The  name  by  which  they  were  usually  known  in 
Asia  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  Aas,  and  this  name  is  assigned  to  them  by  Carpini, 
Ruhruquis,  and  Josafut  Barbaro,  as  well  as  by  Ibn  Batula.  Mr.  Howorth  has  lately 
denied  the  identity  of  Alans  and  Aas  ;  but  he  treats  the  question  as  all  one  with  the 
identiLy  of  Alans  and  Ossethi,  which  is  another  matter,  as  may  be  seen  in  Vivien  de 
St.  Martin’s  elaborate  paper  on  the  Alans  (Ar.  Atm.  ties  Voyages,  1848,  tom.  3,  p.  129 
rryy.).  The  Alans  are  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  historian,  Pachymeres,  among 
nations  whom  the  Mongols  had  assimilated  to  themselves  and  adopted  into  their 
military  service.  Gaubil,  without  being  aware  of  the  identity  of  the  Asit  (as  the  name 
Aas  appears  to  be  expressed  in  the  Chinese  Annals),  beyond  the  fact  that  they  dwelt 
somewhere  near  the  Caspian,  observes  that  this  people,  after  they  were  conquered, 
furnished  many  excellent  officers  to  the  Mongols ;  and  he  mentions  also  that  when 
the  Mongol  army  was  first  equipt  for  the  conquest  of  Southern  China,  many  officers 
took  service  therein  from  among  the  Uighurs,  Persians,  and  Arabs,  Kincha  (people  of 
Kipchak),  the  Asu  and  other  foreign  nations.  We  find  also,  at  a  later  period  of  the 
Mongol  history  (1336),  letters  reaching  Pope  Benedict  XII.  from  several  Christian 
Alans  holding  high  office  at  the  court  of  Cambaluc— one  of  them  being  a  Chingsang 
or  Minister  of  the  First  Rank,  and  another  a  Fanchang  or  Minister  of  the  Second 
Order — in  which  they  conveyed  their  urgent  request  for  the  nomination  of  an  Arch- 
VOL  II.  M  2 
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bishop  in  succession  to  the  deceased  John  of  Monte  Corvino.  John  Marignolli  speaks 
of  those  Alans  as  “the  greatest  and  noblest  nation  in  the  world,  the  fairest  and 
bravest  of  men,”  and  asserts  that  in  his  day  there  were  30,000  of  them  in  the  Great 
Kaan’s  service,  and  all,  at  least  nominally,  Christians.*  Rashiduddin  also  speaks  of 
the  Alans  as  Christians;  though  IbnBatuta  certainly  mentions  thenar  as  Mahomedans. 
We  find  Alans  about  the  same  time  (in  1306)  fighting  well  in  the  service  of  the 
Byzantine  Emperors  ( Muntaner ,  p.  449).  All  these  circumstances  render  Marco’s 
story  of  a  corps  of  Christian  Alans  in  the  army  of  Bayan  perfectly  consistent  with 
probability.  [Carp ini,  p.  707;  Sub.,  243;  Ramusio,  II.  925  /•  B.  II.  428; 
Gaubil,  40,  147  ;  Cathay,  314  seqq.) 

[Mr.  Rockhill  writes  ( Rtibrtuk ,  p.  S8,  note) :  ‘ :  The  Alans  or  Aas  appear  to  be 
identical  with  the  An-ts’ai  or  A-lan-na  of  the  Hoit  Han  situ  (bk.  SS,  9),  of  whom  we 
read  that  1  they  led  a  pastoral  life  N.W.  of  Sogdiana  (K’ang-chil)  in  a  plain  bounded 
by  great  lakes  (or  swamps),  and  in  their  wanderings  went  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the 
Northern  Ocean.1  (Ma  Twan-lin,  bk.  338.)  PH-shih  (bk.  97,  12)  refers  to  them 
under  the  name  of  Sn-t8  and  Wen-na-sha  (see  also  Bretschneider,  Med.  Gag.,  258, 
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Tartars,  when  they  cast  Greek  fire  into  a  town,  shot  with  it  human  fat,  for  this 
caused  the  fire  to  rage  inextinguishably. 

Cruellies,  like  Bayan’s  on  this  occasion,  if  exceptional  with  him,  were  common 
enough  among  the  Mongols  generally.  Chinghiz,  at  an  early  period  in  his  career,  after 
a  victory,  ordered  seventy  great  caldrons  to  be  heated,  and  his  prisoners  to  he  boiled 
therein.  And  the  ‘‘evil  deed"  of  the  citizens  of  Cliang-chau  fell  far  short  of  Mongol 
atrocities.  Thus  Hulaku,  suspecting  the  Turkoman  chief  Nasiruddin,  who  had  just 
quitted  his  camp  with  500  men,  sent  a  body  of  horse  after  him  to  cut  him  off.  The 
Mongol  officers  told  the  Turkoman  they  had  been  ordered  to  give  him  and  his  men 
a  parting  feast ;  they  made  them  all  drunk  and  then  cut  their  throats.  [Gaubii,  166, 
167,  170;  Carpiai,  696;  Erdmann,  262;  Qtiat.  Rashid.  357.) 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 

Or  the  Noble  City-  of  Suju. 

Suju  is  a  very  great  and  noble  city.  The  people  are 
Idolaters,  subjects  of  the  Great  Kaan,  and  have  paper- 
money.  They  possess  silk  in  great  quantities,  from 
which  they  make  gold  brocade  and  other  stuffs,  and  they 
live  by  their  manufactures  and  trade.1 

The  city  is  passing  great,  and  has  a  circuit  of  some 
60  miles ;  it  hath  merchants  of  great  wealth  and  an 
incalculable  number  of  people.  Indeed,  if  the  men  of 
this  city  and  of  the  rest  of  Manzi  had  but  the  spirit  of 
soldiers  they  would  conquer  the  world  ;  but  they  are  no 
soldiers  at  all,  only  accomplished  traders  and  most  skilful 
craftsmen.  There  are  also  in  this  city  many  philosophers 
and  leeches,  diligent  students  of  nature. 

And  you  must  know  that  in  this  city  there  are  6,000 
bridges,  all  of  stone,  and  so  lofty  that  a  galley,  or  even 
two  galleys  at  once,  could  pass  underneath  one  of 
them.2 

In  the  mountains  belonging  to  this  city,  rhubarb  and 
ginger  grow  in  great  abundance ;  insomuch  that  you 
may  get  some  40  pounds  of  excellent  fresh  ginger  for  a 
Venice  groat.3  And  the  city  has  sixteen  other  great 
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trading  cities  under  its  rule.  The  name  of  the  city,  Suju, 
signifies  in  our  tongue,  “  Earth,”  and  that  of  another 
near  it,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently,  called  Kinsay, 
signifies  “  Heaven  ;  ”  and  these  names  are  given  because 
of  the  great  splendour  of  the  two  cities.4 

•  Now  let  us  quit  Suju,  and  go  on  to  another  which  is 
called  Vuju,  one  day's  journey  distant ;  it  is  a  great  and 
fine  city,  rife  with  trade  and  manufactures.  But  as  there 
is  nothing  more  to  say  of  it  we  shall  go  on  and  I  will  tell 
you  of  another  great  and  noble  city  called  Vughin.  The 
people  are  Idolaters,  &c.,  and  possess  much  silk  and 
other  merchandize,  and  they  are  expert  traders  and  crafts¬ 
men.  •  Let  us  now  quit  Vughin  and  tell  you  of  another 
city  called  Changan,  a  great  and  rich  place.  The  people 
are  Idolaters,  &c.,  and  they  live  by  trade  and  manu¬ 
factures.  They  make  great  quantities  of  sendal  of 
different  kinds,  and  they  have  much  game  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  There  is  however  nothing  more  to  say  about 
the  place,  so  we  shall  now  proceed.5 


;e  the  celebrated  city  of  Su-chau  in  Kiang-ns 
n  on  it,  the  Paris  of  China.  “  Everything  rent 


2  miles  east  of  the  Great  Lalte, 
:i  this  river  and  Hang-chau  Bay. 
ts  independent  from  the  12th  to 


ladies  1”  {Fortune, 

citizens  laid  the  streets  with  carpets  and 
made  his  train  do  the  like.  (Davis,  I.  iS6.) 

[Su-chau  is  situated  8o  miles  west  of  Shang-hai,  J 
and  40  miles  south  of  the  Kiang,  in  the  plain  betwee 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Wu  which  w 

the  4th  centuries  (B.c.)  inclusive,-  it  was  founded  by  wu  xzq-su,  prime  minister  oi 
King  Hoh  Lii  (514-496  B.C.),  who  removed  the  capital  of  Wu  from  Mei-li  (near  the 
modern  Ch’ang-chau)  to  the  new  site  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Su-chau.  “  Suchau 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  and  is  about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  North  to 
South,  by  two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  the  wall  being  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  in  length. 
There  are  six  gates.”  (Rev.  H.  C.  Du  Bose,  CM11.  Dec.,  xix.  p.  205.)  It  has 
greatly  recovered  since  the  T’ai-P’ing  rebellion,  and  its  recapture  by  General  (then 
Major)  Gordon  on  the  27th  November  1863 ;  Su-chau  has  been  declared  open  to 
foreign  trade  on  the  26th  September  1896,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Japanese 
Treaty  of  189s. 

“  The  great  trade  of  Soochow  is  silk.  In  the  silk  stores  are  found  about  100 
varieties  of  satin,  and  200  kinds  of  silks  and  gauzes.  ...  The  weavers  are  divided 
‘  -o  guilds,  the  Nankin  and  Suchau,  and  have  together  about  7000  looms. 

tnd  women  are  engaged  in  reeling  the  thread.”  (Dev.  H.  C.  Du 

x.  pp.  275-276.)— H.  C.] 
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of  VUQHIN  ;  nml,  in  that  supposition,  Iht-chau  must  lie  considered  the  object  of  a 
digression  from  which  the  Traveller  returns  and  takes  up  his  route  to  Hang-chnu  via 
Wukiang.  A’iahing  would  then  best  answer  to  CY««j  n,  or  Caingan,  as  it  is 
written  in  the  following  chapter  of  the  G.T. 


CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

Description  of  the  Great  City  of  Kinsay,  which  is  run  Capital 
of  the  whole  Country  of  Manxj. 

When  you  have  left  the  city  of  Changan  and  have  tra¬ 
velled  for  three  days  through  a  splendid  country,  passing 
a  number  of  towns  and  villages,  you  arrive  at  the  most 
noble  city  of  Kinsay,  a  name  which  is  as  much  as  to  say 
in  our  tongue  “  The  City  of  Heaven,”  as  I  told  you 
before.1 

And  since  we  have  got  thither  I  will  enter  into  parti¬ 
culars  about  its  magnificence ;  and  these  are  well  worth 
the  telling,  for  the  city  is  beyond  dispute  the  finest  and 
the  noblest  in  the  world.  In  this  we  shall  speak  according 
to  the  written  statement  which  the  Queen  of  this  Realm 
sent  to  Bayan  the  conqueror  of  the  country  for  trans¬ 
mission  to  the  Great  Kaan,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
aware  of  the  surpassing  grandeur  of  the  city  and  might 
be  moved  to  save  it  from  destruction  or  injury.  I  will 
tell  you  all  the  truth  as  it  was  set  down  in  that  document. 
For  truth  it  was,  as  the  said  Messer  Marco  Polo  at  a 
later  date  was  able  to  witness  with  his  own  eyes.  And 
now  we  shall  rehearse  those  particulars. 

First  and  foremost,  then,  the  document  stated  the  city 
of  Kinsay  to  be  so  great  that  it  hath  an  hundred  miles  of 
compass.  And  there  are  in  it  twelve  thousand  bridges 
of  stone,  for  the  most  part  so  lofty  that  a  great  fleet 
could  pass  beneath  them.  And  let  no  man  marvel  that 
there  are  so  many  bridges,  for  you  see  the  whole  city 
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stands  as  it  were  in  the  water  and  surrounded  by  water, 
so  that  a  great  many  bridges  are  required  to  give  free 
passage  about  it.  [And  though  the  bridges  be  so  high 
the  approaches  are  so  well  contrived  that  carts  and  horses 
do  cross  them.2] 

The  document  aforesaid  also  went  on  to  state  that 
there  were  in  this  city  twelve .  guilds  of  the  different 
crafts,  and  that  each  guild  had  12,000  houses  in  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  its  workmen.  Each  of  these  houses  contains  at 
least  12  men,  whilst  some  contain  20  and  some  40, — not 
that  these  are  all  masters,  but  inclusive  of  the  journey¬ 
men  who  work  under  the  masters.  And  yet  all  these 
craftsmen  had  full  occupation,  for  many  other  cities  of 
the  kingdom  are  supplied  from  this  city  with  what  they 
require. 

The  document  aforesaid  also  stated  that  the  number 
and  wealth  of  the  merchants,  and  the  amount  of  goods 
that  passed  through  their  hands,  was  so  enormous  that 
no  man  could  form  a  just  estimate  thereof.  And  I  should 
have  told  you  with  regard  to  those  masters  of  the  different 
crafts  who  are  at  the  head  of  such  houses  as  I  have 
mentioned,  that  neither  they  nor  their  wives  ever  touch 
a  piece  of  work  with  their  own  hands,  but  live  as  nicely 
and  delicately  as  if  they  were  kings  and  queens.  The 
wives  indeed  are  most  dainty  and  angelical  creatures ! 
Moreover  it  was  an  ordinance  laid  down  by  the  King 
that  every  man  should  follow  his  father's  business  and 
no  other,  no  matter  if  he  possessed  100,000  bezants.3 

Inside  the  city  there  is  a  Lake  which  has  a  compass 
of  some  30  miles  :  and  all  round  it  are  erected  beautiful 
palaces  and  mansions,  of  the  richest  and  most  exquisite 
structure  that  you  can  imagine,  belonging  to  the  nobles 
of  the  city.  There  are  also  on  its  shores  many  abbeys 
and  churches  of  the  Idolaters.  In  the  middle  of  the 
Lake  are  two  Islands,  on  each  of  which  stands  a  rich, 
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beautiful  and  spacious  edifice,  furnished  in  such  style  as 
to  seem  fit  for  the  palace  of  an  Emperor.  And  when 
any  one  of  the  citizens  desired  to  hold  a  marriage  feast, 
or  to  give  any  other  entertainment,  it  used  to  be  done  at 
one  of  these  palaces.  And  everything  would  be  found 
there  ready  to  order,  such  as  silver  plate,  trenchers,  and 
dishes  [napkins  and  table-cloths],  and  whatever  else  was 
needful.  The  King  made  this  provision  for  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  his  people,  and  the  place  was  open  to  every  one 
who  desired  to  give  an  entertainment.  [Sometimes 
there  would  be  at  these  palaces  an  hundred  different 
parties ;  some  holding  a  banquet,  others  celebrating 
a  wedding  ;  and  yet  all  would  find  good  accommodation 
in  the  different  apartments  and  pavilions,  and  that  in 
so  well  ordered  a  manner  that  one  party  was  never  in 
the  way  of  another.4] 

The  houses  of  the  city  are  provided  with  lofty  towers 
of  stone  in  which  articles  of  value  are  stored  for  fear  of 
fire  ;  for  most  of  the  houses  themselves  are  of  timber, 
and  fires  are  very  frequent  in  the  city. 

The  people  are  Idolaters;  and  since  they  were  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Great  Kaan  they  use  paper-money.  [Both 
men  and  women  are  fair  and  comely,  and  for  the  most 
part  clothe  themselves  in  silk,  so  vast  is  the  supply  of 
that  material,  both  from  the  whole  district  of  Kinsay,  and 
from  the  imports  by  traders  from  other  provinces.6]  And 
you  must  know  they  eat  every  kind  of  flesh,  even  that 
of  dogs  and  other  unclean  beasts,  which  nothing  would 
induce  a  Christian  to  eat. 

Since  the  Great  Kaan  occupied  the  city  he  has 
ordained  that  each  of  the  12,000  bridges  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  guard  of  ten  men,  in  case  of  any  disturbance, 
or  of  any  being  so  rash  as  to  plot  treason  or  insurrection 
against  him.  [Each  guard  is  provided  with  a  hollow 
instrument  of  wood  and  with  a  metal  basin,  and  with  a 
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time-keeper  to  enable  them  to  know  the  hour  of  the  day 
or  night.  And  so  when  one  hour  of  the  night  is  past 
the  sentry  strikes  one  on  the  wooden  instrument  and  on 
the  basin,  so  that  the  whole  quarter  of  the  city  is  made 
aware  that  one  hour  of  the  night  is  gone.  At  the  second 
hour  he  gives  two  strokes,  and  so  on,  keeping  always 
wide  awake  and  on  the  look  out.  In  the  morning  again, 
from  the  sunrise,  they  begin  to  count  anew,  and  strike 
one  hour  as  they  did  in  the  night,  and  so  on  hour  after 
hour. 

Part  of  the  watch  patrols  the  quarter,  to  see  if  any 
light  or  fire  is  burning  after  the  lawful  hours  ;  if  they 
find  any  they  mark  the  door,  and  in  the  morning  the 
owner  is  summoned  before  the  magistrates,  and  unless  he 
can  plead  a  good  excuse  he  is  punished.  Also  if  they 
find  any  one  going  about  the  streets  at  unlawful  hours 
they  arrest  him,  and  in  the  morning  they  bring  him  before 
the  magistrates.  Likewise  if  in  the  daytime  they  find 
any  poor  cripple  unable  to  work  for  his  livelihood,  they 
take  him  to  one  of  the  hospitals,  of  which  there  are 
many,  founded  by  the  ancient  kings,  and  endowed  with 
great  revenues.6  Or  if  he  be  capable  of  work  they  oblige 
him  to  take  up  some  trade.  If  they  see  that  any  house 
has  caught  fire  they  immediately  beat  upon  that  wooden 
instrument  to  give  the  alarm,  and  this  brings  together 
the  watchmen  from  the  other  bridges  to  help  to  extin¬ 
guish  it,  and  to  save  the  goods  of  the  merchants  or  others, 
either  by  removing  them  to  the  towers  above  mentioned, 
or  by  putting  them  in  boats  and  transporting  them  to  the 
islands  in  the  lake.  For  no  citizen  dares  leave  his  house 
at  night,  or  to  come  near  the  fire;  only  those  who  own 
the  property,  and  those  watchmen  who  flock  to  help,  of 
whom  there  shall  come  one  or  two  thousand  at  the 
least.] 

Moreover,  within  the  city  there  is  an  eminence  on 
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which  stands  a  Tower,  and  at  the  top  of  the  tower  is 
hung  a  slab  of  wood.  Whenever  fire  or  any  other  alarm 
breaks  out  in  the  city  a  man  who  stands  there  with  a 
mallet  in  his  hand  beats  upon  the  slab,  making  a  noise  that 
is  heard  to  a  great  distance.  So  when  the  blows  upon  this 
slab  are  heard,  everybody  is  aware  that  fire  has  broken 
out,  or  that  there  is  some  other  cause  of  alarm. 

The  Kaan  watches  this  city  with  especial  diligence 
because  it  forms  the  head  of  all  Manzi ;  and  because  he 
has  an  immense  revenue  from  the  duties  levied  on  the 
transactions  of  trade  therein,  the  amount  of  which  is  such 
that  no  one  would  credit  it  on  mere  hearsay. 

All  the  streets  of  the  city  are  paved  with  stone  or 
brick,  as  indeed  are  all  the  highways  throughout  Manzi, 
so  that  you  ride  and  travel  in  every  direction  without 
inconvenience.  Were  it  not  for  this  pavement  you  could 
not  do  so,  for  the  country  is  very  low  and  flat,  and  after 
rain  ’tis  deep  in  mire  and  water.  [But  as  the  Great 
Kaan’s  couriers  could  not  gallop  their  horses  over  the 
pavement,  the  side  of  the  road  is  left  unpaved  for  their 
convenience.  The  pavement  of  the  main  street  of  the 
city  also  is  laid  out  in  two  parallel  ways  of  ten  paces  in 
width  on  either  side,  leaving  a  space  in  the  middle  laid 
with  fine  gravel,  under  which  are  vaulted  drains  which 
convey  the  rain  water  into  the  canals ;  and  thus  the  road 
is  kept  ever  dry.]7 

•  You  must  know  also  that  the  city  of  Kinsay  has  some 
3000  baths,  the  water  of  which  is  supplied  by  springs. 
They  are  hot  baths,  and  the  people  take  great  delight  in 
them,  frequenting  them  several  times  a  month,  for  they 
are  very  cleanly  in  their  persons.  They  are  the  finest 
and  largest  baths  in  the  world;  large  enough  for  100 
persons  to  bathe  together.8 

And  the  Ocean  Sea  comes  within  25  miles  of  the 
city  at  a  place  called  Ganfu,  where  there  is  a  town  and 
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an  excellent  haven,  with  a  vast  amount  of  shipping  which 
is  engaged  in  the  traffic  to  and  from  India  and  other 
foreign  parts,  exporting  and  importing  many  kinds  of 
.  wares,  by  which  the  city  benefits.  And  a  great  river 
flows  from  the  city  of  Kinsay  to  that  sea-haven,  by 
which  vessels  can  come  up  to  the  city  itself.  This  river 
extends  also  to  other  places  further  inland.9 

Know  also  that  the  Great  Kaan  hath  distributed  the 
territory  of  Manzi  into  nine  parts,  which  he  hath  con¬ 
stituted  into  nine  kingdoms,  To  each  of  these  kingdoms 
a  king  is  appointed  who  is  subordinate .  to  the  Great 
Kaan,  and  every  year  renders  the  accounts  of  his  king¬ 
dom  to  the  fiscal  office  at  the  capital.10  This  city  of 
Kinsay  is  the  seat  of  one  of  these  kings,  who  rules  over 
140  great  and  wealthy  cities.  For  in  the  whole  of  this 
vast  country  of  Manzi  there  are  more  than  1 200  great 
and  wealthy  cities,  without  counting  the  towns  and 
villages,  which  are  in  great  numbers.  And  you  may 
receive  it  for  certain  that  in  each  of  those  1  200  cities  the 
Great  Kaan  has  a  garrison,  and  that  the  smallest  of  such 
garrisons  musters  1000  men  ;  whilst  there  are  some  of 
10,000,  20,000  and  30,000;  so  that  the  total  number  of 
troops  is  something  scarcely  calculable.  The  troops 
forming  these  garrisons  are  not  all  Tartars.  Many  are 
from  the  province  of  Cathay,  and  good  soldiers  too. 
But  you  must  not  suppose  they  are  by  any  means  all  of 
them  cavalry  ;  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  foot- 
soldiers,  according  to  the  special  requirements  of  each 
city.  And  all  of  them  belong  to  the  army  of  the  Great 
Kaan.11 

1  repeat  that  everything  appertaining  to  this  city  is 
on  so  vast  a  scale,  and  the  Great  Kaan’s  yearly  revenues 
therefrom  are  so  immense,  that  it  is  not  easy  even  to  put 
it  in  writing,  and  it  seems  past  belief  to  one  who  merely 
hears  it  told.  But  I  will  write  it  down  for  you. 
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First,  however,  I  must  mention  another  thing.  The 
people  of  this  country  have  a  custom,  that  as  soon  as  a 
child  is  barn  they  write  down  the  day  and  hour  and  the 
planet  and  sign  under  which  its  birth  has  taken  place;  so 
that  every  one  among  them  knows  the  day  of  his  birth. 
And  when  any  one  intends  a  journey  he  goes  to  the 
astrologers,  and  gives  the  particulars  of  his  nativity  in 
order  to  learn  whether  he  shall  have  good  luck  or  no. 
Sometimes  they  will  say  no,  and  in  that  case  the  journey 
is  put  off  till  such  day  as  the  astrologer  may  recommend. 
These  astrologers  are  very  skilful  at  their  business,  and 
often  their  words  come  to  pass,  so  the  people  have  great 
faith  in  them. 

They  burn  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  And  when  any 
one  dies  the  friends  and  relations  make  a  great  mourning 
for  the  deceased,  and  clothe  themselves  in  hempen  gar¬ 
ments,12  and  follow  the  corpse  playing  on  a  variety  of 
instruments  and  singing  hymns  to  their  idols.  And 
when  they  come  to  the  burning  place,  they  take  represen¬ 
tations  of  things  cut  out  of  parchment,  such  as  capari¬ 
soned  horses,  male  and  female  slaves,  camels,  armour 
suits  of  cloth  of  gold  (and  money),  in  great  quantities, ' 
and  these  things  they  put  on  the  fire  along  with  the 
corpse,  so  that  they  are  all  burnt  with  it.  And  they  tell 
you  that  the  dead  man  shall  have  all  these  slaves  and 
animals  of  which  the  effigies  are  burnt,  alive  in  flesh  and 
blood,  and  the  money  in  gold,  at  his  disposal  in  the  next 
world  ;  and  that  the  instruments  which  they  have  caused 
to  be  played  at  his  funeral,  and  the  idol  hymns  that  have 
been  chaunted,  shall  also  be  produced  again  to  welcome 
him  in  the  next  world;  and  that  the  idols  themselves 
will  come  to  do  him  honour.13 

Furthermore  there  exists  in  this  city  the  palace  of  the 
king  who  fled,  him  who  was  Emperor  of  Manzi,  and  that 
is  the  greatest  palace  in  the  world,  as  I  shall  tell  you  more 
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particularly.  For  you  must  know  its  demesne  hath  a 
compass  of  ten  miles,  all  enclosed  with  lofty  battlemented 
walls ;  and  inside  the  walls  are  the  finest  and  most 
delectable  gardens  upon  earth,  and  filled  too  with  the 
finest  fruits.  There  are  numerous  fountains  in  it  also, 
and  lakes  full  of  fish.  In  the  middle  is  the  palace  itself, 
a  great  and  splendid  building.  It  contains  20  great  and 
handsome  halls,  one  of  which  is  more  spacious  than  the 
rest,  and  affords  room  for  a  vast  multitude  to  dine.  It  is 
all  painted  in  gold,  with  many  histories  and  representa¬ 
tions  of  beasts  and  birds,  of  knights  and  dames,  and 
many  marvellous  things.  It  forms  a  really  magnificent 
spectacle,  for  over  all  the  walls  and  all  the  ceiling  you 
see  nothing  but  paintings  in  gold.  And  besides  these 
halls  the  palace  contains  1000  large  and  handsome 
chambers,  all  painted  in  gold  and  divers  colours. 

Moreover,  I  must  tell  you  that  in  this  city  there  are 
160  tomans  of  fires,  or  in  other  words  160  tomans  of 
houses.  Now  I  should  tell  you  that  the  toman  is  10,000, 
so  that  you  can  reckon  the  total  as  altogether  1,600,000 
houses,  among  which  are  a  great  number  of  rich  palaces. 
There  is  one  church  only,  belonging  to  the  Nestorian 
Christians. 

There  is  another  thing  I  must  tell  you.  It  is  the 
custom  for  every  burgess  of  this  city,  and  in  fact  for  every 
description  of  person  in  it,  to  write  over  his  door  his  own 
name,  the  name  of  his  wife,  and  those  of  his  children, 
his  slaves,  and  all  the  inmates  of  his  house,  and  also  the 
number  of  animals  that  he  keeps.  And  if  any  one  dies 
in  the  house  then  the  name  of  that  person  is  erased,  and 
if  any  child  is  born  its  name  is  added.  So  in  this  way 
the  sovereign  is  able  to  know  exactly  the  population  of 
the  city.  And  this  is  the  practice  also  throughout  all 
Manzi  and  Cathay.14, 

And  I  must  tell  you  that  every  hosteler  who  keeps 
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extraordinary  height  that  the  largest  vessels  of  200  tons  sail  under  them  without 
striking  their  masts.” 

Mr.  Moulc  has  added  up  the  lists  of  bridges  in  the  whole  department  (or  Fu)  and 
found  them  to  amount  to  84.8,  and  many  of  these  even  are  now  unknown,  their 
approximate  sites  being  given  from  ancient  topographies.  The  number  ref  mental  in 
a  large  modern  map  of  the  city,  which  I  owe  to  Mr.  Houle’s  kindness,  is  in. 

Note  3.— Though  Rubruquis  (p.  292)  says  much  the  same  thing,  there  is  little 
trace  of  such  an  ordinance  in  modern  China.  Fere  Parrenin  observes  :  ‘‘As  to  the 
hereditary  perpetuation  of  trades,  it  has  never  existed  in  China.  On  the  contrary, 
very  few  Chinese  will  learn  the  trade  of  their  fathers ;  and  it  is  only  necessity  that 
ever  constrains  them  to  do  so.”  (Lett.  Jtdif  XXIV.  40.)  Mr.  Moule  remarks, 
however,  that  P.  Parrenin  is  a  little  too  absolute.  Certain  trades  do  run  in  families, 
even  of  the  free  classes  of  Chinese,  not  to  mention  the  disfranchised  boatmen,  barbers, 
chair-coolies,  etc.  But,  except  in  the  latter  cases,  there  is  no  compulsion,  though  the 
Sacred  Edict  goes  to  encourage  the  perpetuation  of  the  family  calling. 

Note  4. — This  sheet  of  water  is  the  celebrated  Si-hu,  or  “  Western  Lake,”  the 
fame  of  which  had  reached  Abulfeda,  and  which  lias  raised  lire  enthusiasm  even  of 
modern  travellers,  such  as  Barrow  and  Van  Braam.  The  latter  speaks  of  thru 
islands  (and  this  the  Chinese  maps  confirm),  on  each  of  which  were  several  villas, 
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(infra,  p.  222)  there  are  stone  pillars  inscribed  “  Highway  (from  Che-kiang)  to  Eight 
Provinces,”  thus  indicating  Nine.  (Milne,  p.  319.) 

Note  ii. — We  have  in  Ramusio:  “The  men  levied  in  the  province  of  Matizi 
are  not  placed  in  garrison  in  their  own  cities,  but  sent  to  others  at  least  20  days’ 
journey  from  their  homes ;  and  there  they  serve  for  four  or  five  years,  after  which 
they  are  relieved.  This  applies  both  to  the  Cathayans  and  to  those  of  Manzi. 

“  The  great  bulk  of  the  revenue  of  the  cities,  which  enters  the  exchequer  of  the 
Great  Kaan,  is  expended  in  maintaining  these  garrisons.  And  if  perchance  any  city 
rebel  (as  you  often  find  that  under  a  land  of  madness  or  intoxication  they  rise  and 
murder  their  governors),  as  soon  as  it  is  known,  the  adjoining  cities  despatch  such 
large  forces  from  their  garrisons  that  the  rebellion  is  entirely  crushed.  For  it  would 
be  too  long  an  affair  if  troops  from  Cathay  had  to  be  waited  for,  involving  perhaps  a 

Note  12.— “The  sons  of  the  dead,  wearing  hempen  clothes  as  badges  of  mourn¬ 
ing,  kneel  down,”  etc.  (Doolittle,  p.  138.) 

Note  13. — These  practices  have  been  noticed,  supra,  Bk.  I.  ch.  xl. 

Note  14.— This  custom  has  come  down  to  modern  times.  In  Pauthier’s  Chine 
Moderne,  we  find  extracts  from  the  statutes  of  the  reigning  dynasty  and  the  comments 
thereon,  of  which  a  passage  runs  thus:  “To  determine  the  exact  population  of  each 
province  the  governor  and  the  lieutenant-governor  cause  certain  persons  who  are 
nominated  as  Pao-kia ,  or  Tithing-Men,  in  all  the  places  under  their  jurisdiction,  to 
add  up  the  figures  inscribed  on  the  wooden  tickets  altached  to  the  doors  of  houses, 
and  exhibiting  the  number  of  the  inmates”  (p.  167). 

Friar  Odoric  calls  the  number  of  fires  89  tomans ;  but  says  10  or  12  households 
would  unite  to  have  one  fire  only  I 


CHAPTER  L  XX  VI I. 

[Further  Particulars  concerning  the  Great  City  of  Kinsay.1] 

[The  position  of  the  city  is  such  that  it  has  on  one  side 
a  lake  of  fresh  and  exquisitely  clear  water  (already 
spoken  of),  and  on  the  other  a  very  large  river.  The 
waters  of  the  latter  fill  a  number  of  canals  of  all  sizes 
which  run  through  the  different  quarters  of  the  city, 
carry  away  all  impurities,  and  then  enter  the  Lake ; 
whence  they  issue  again  and  flow  to  the  Ocean,  thus 
producing  a  most  excellent  atmosphere.  By  means  of 
these  channels,  as  well  as  by  the  streets,  you  can  go  all 
about  the  city.  Both  streets  and  canals  are  so  wide  and 
spacious  that  carts  on  the  one  and  boats  on  the  other  can 
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readily  pass  to  and  fro,  conveying  necessary  supplies  to 
the  inhabitants.2 

At  the  opposite  side  the  city  is  shut  in  by  a  channel, 
perhaps  40  miles  in  length,  very  wide,  and  full  of  water 
derived  from  the 'river  aforesaid,  which  was  made  by  the 
ancient  kings  of  the  country  in  order  to  relieve  the  river 
when  flooding  its  banks.  This  serves  also  as  a  defence 
to  the  city,  and  the  earth  dug  from  it  has  been  thrown 
inwards,  forming  a  kind  of  mound  enclosing  the 
city.3 

In  this  part  are  the  ten  principal  markets,  though 
besides  these  there  are  a  vast  number  of  others  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  town.  The  former  are  all  squares 
of  half  a  mile  to  the  side,  and  along  their  front  passes  the 
main  street,  which  is  40  paces  in  width,  and  runs  straight 
from  end  to  end  of  the  city,  crossing  many  bridges  of 
easy  and  commodious  approach.  At  every  four  miles  of 
its  length  comes  one  of  those  great  squares  of  2  miles  (as 
we  have  mentioned)  in  compass.  So  also  parallel,  to  this 
great  street,  but  at  the  back  of  the  market  places,  there 
runs  a  very  large  canal,  on  the  bank  of  which  towards 
the  squares  are  built  great  houses  of  stone,  in  which  the 
merchants  from  India  and  other  foreign  parts  store  their 
wares,  to  be  handy  for  the  markets.  In  each  of  the 
squares  is  held  a  market  three  days  in  the  week, 
frequented  by  40,000  or  50,000  persons,  who  bring 
thither  for  sale  every  possible  necessary  of  life,  so  that 
there  is  always  an  ample  supply  of  every  kind  of  meat 
and  game,  as  of  roebuck,  red-deer,  fallow-deer,  hares, 
rabbits,  partridges,  pheasants,  francolins,  quails,  fowls, 
capons,  and  of  ducks  and  geese  an  infinite  quantity  ;  for 
so  many  are  bred  on  the  Lake  that  for  a  Venice  groat  of 
silver  you  can  have  a  couple  of  geese  and  two  couple  of 
ducks.  Then  there  are  the  shambles  where  the  larger 
animals  are  slaughtered,  such  as  calves,  beeves,  kids,  and 
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Iambs,  the  flesh  of  which  is  eaten  by  the  rich  and  the 
great  dignitaries.4 

Those  markets  make  a  daily  display  of  every  kind  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  ;  and  among  the  latter  there  are  in 
particular  certain  pears  of  enormous  size,  weighing  as 
much  as  ten  pounds  apiece,  and  the  pulp  of  which  is 
white  and  fragrant  like  a  confection ;  besides  peaches  in 
their  season  both  yellow  and  white,  of  every  delicate 
flavour.6 

Neither  grapes  nor  wine  are  produced  there,  but  very 
good  raisins  are  brought  from  abroad,  and  wine  likewise. 
The  natives,  however,  do  not  much  care  about  wine,  being 
used  to  that  kind  of  their  own  made  from  rice  and  spices. 
From  the  Ocean  Sea  also  come  daily  supplies  of  fish  in 
great  quantity,  brought  25  miles  up  the  river,  and  there 
is  also  great  store  of  fish  from  the  lake,  which  is  the 
constant  resort  of  fishermen,  who  have  no  other  business. 
Their  fish  is  of  sundry  kinds,  changing  with  the  season  ; 
and,  owing  to  the  impurities  of  the  city  which  pass  into 
the  lake,  it  is  remarkably  fat  and  savoury.  Any  one 
who  should  see  the  supply  of  fish  in  the  market  would 
suppose  it  impossible  that  such  a  quantity  could  ever  be 
sold ;  and  yet  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  shall  be  cleared 
away  ;  so  great  is  the  number  of  inhabitants  who  are 
accustomed  to  delicate  living.  Indeed  they  eat  fish  and 
flesh  at  the  same  meal. 

All  the  ten  market  places  are  encompassed  by  lofty 
houses,  and  below  these  are  shops  where  all  sorts  of 
crafts  are  carried  on,  and  all  sorts  of  wares  are  on  sale, 
including  spices  and  jewels  and  pearls.  Some  of  these 
shops  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  sale  of  wine  made  from 
rice  and  spices,  which  is  constantly  made  fresh  and  fresh, 
and  is  sold  very  cheap. 

Certain  of  the  streets  are  occupied  by  the  women  of 
the  town,  who  are  in  such  a  number  that  I  dare  not  say 
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what  it  is.  They  are  found  not  only  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  market  places,  where  usually  a  quarter  is  assigned  to 
them,  but  all  over  the  city.  They  exhibit  themselves 
splendidly  attired  and  abundantly  perfumed,  in  finely 
garnished  houses,  with  trains  of  waiting-women.  These 
women  are  extremely  accomplished  in  all  the  arts  of 
allurement,  and  readily  adapt  their  conversation  to  all 
sorts  of  persons,  insomuch  that  strangers  who  have  once 
tasted  their  attractions  seem  to  get  bewitched,  and  are  so 
taken  with  their  blandishments  and  their  fascinating- 
wavs  that  they  never  can  get  these  out  of  their(heads. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  when  they  return  home  they 
say  they  have  been  to  Kinsay  or  the  City  of  Heaven, 
and  their  only  desire  is  to  get  back  thither  as  soon  as 
possible.0 

Other  streets  are  occupied  by  the  Physicians,  and  by 
the  Astrologers,  who  are  also  teachers  of  reading  and 
writing;  and  an  infinity  of  other  professions  have  their 
places  round  about  those  squares.  In  each  of  the  squares 
there  are  two  great  palaces  facing- one  another,  in  which 
are  established  the  officers  appointed  by  the  King  to 
decide  differences  arising  between  merchants,  or  other 
inhabitants  of  the  quarter.  It  is  the  daily  duty  of  these 
officers  to  see  that  the  guards  are  at  their  posts  on  the 
neighbouring  bridges,  and  to  punish  them  at  their 
discretion  if  they  are  absent. 

All  along  the  main  street  that  we  have  spoken  of,  as 
running  from  end  to  end  of  the  city,  both  sides  are  lined 
with  houses  and  great  palaces  and  the  gardens  pertaining 
to  them,  whilst  in  the  intervals  are  the  houses  of  trades¬ 
men  engaged  in  their  different  crafts.  The  crowd  of 
people  that  you  meet  here  at  all  hours,  passing  this  way 
and  that  on  their  different  errands,  is  so  vast  that  no  one 
would  believe  it  possible  that  victuals  enough  could  be 
provided  for  their  consumption,  unless  they  should  see 
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how,  on  every  market-day,  all  those  squares  are  thronged 
and  crammed  with  purchasers,  and  with  the  traders  who 
have  brought  in  stores  of  provisions  by  land  or  water; 
and  everything  they  bring  in  is  disposed  of. 

To  give  you  an  example  of  the  vast  consumption  in 
this  city  let  us  take  the  article  of  pepper ;  and  that  will 
enable  you  in  some  measure  to  estimate  what  must  be 
the  quantity  of  victual,  such  as  meat,  wine,  groceries, 
which  have  to  be  provided  for  the  general  consumption, 
Now  Messer  Marco  heard  it  stated  by  one  of  the  Great 
-Kaan’s  officers  of  customs  that  the  quantity  of  pepper 
introduced  daily  for  consumption  into  the  city  of  Kinsay 
amounted  to  43  loads,  each  load  being  equal  to  223  lbs.7 

The  houses  of  the  citizens  are  well  built  and  elabor¬ 
ately  finished ;  and  the  delight  they  take  in  decoration, 
in  painting  and  in  architecture,  leads  them  to  spend  in 
this  way  sums  of  money  that  would  astonish  you. 

The  natives  of  the  city  are  men  of  peaceful  character, 
both  from  education  and  from  the  example  of  their  kings, 
whose  disposition  was  the  same.  They  know  nothing  of 
handling  arms,  and  keep  none  in  their  houses.  You 
hear  of  no  feuds  or  noisy  quarrels  or  dissensions  of  any 
kind  among  them.  Both  in  their  commercial  dealings 
and  in  their  manufactures  they  are  thoroughly  honest  and 
truthful,  and  there  is  such  a  degree  of  good  will  and 
neighbourly  attachment  among  both  men  and  women 
that  you  would  take  the  people  ■who  live  in  the  same 
street  to  be  all  one  family.s 

And  this  familiar  intimacy  is  free  from  all  jealousy  or 
suspicion  of  the  conduct  of  their  women.  These  they 
treat  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  a  man  who 
should  presume  to  make  loose  proposals  to  a  married 
woman  would  be  regarded  as  an  infamous  rascal.  They 
also  treat  the  foreigners  who  visit  them  for  the  sake  of 
trade  with  great  cordiality,  and  entertain  them  in  the 
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■  most  winning  manner,  affording  them  every  help  and 
advice  on  their  business.  But  on  the  other  hand .  they 
hate  to  see  soldiers,  and  not  least  those  of  the  Great 
Kaan’s  garrisons,  regarding  them  as  the  cause  of  their 
having  lost  their  native  kings  and  lords. 

On  the  Lake  of  which  we  have  spoken  there  are  num¬ 
bers  of  boats  and  barges  of  all  sizes  for  parties  of  pleasure. 
These  will  hold  10,  15,  20,  or  more  persons,  and  are  from 
15  to  20  paces  in  length,  with  flat  bottoms  and  ample 
breadth  of  beam,  so  that  they  always  keep  their  trim. 
Any  one  who  desires  to  go  a-pleasuring  with  the  women, 
or  with  a  party  of  his  own  sex,  hires  one  of  these  barges, 
which  are  always  to  be  found  completely  furnished  with 
tables  and  chairs  and  all  the  other  apparatus  for  a  feast. 
The  roof  forms  a  level  deck,  on  which  the  crew  stand, 
and  pole  the  boat  along  whithersoever  may  be  desired, 
for  the  Lake  is  not  more  than  2  paces  in  depth.  The 
inside  of  this  roof  and  the  rest  of  the  interior  is  covered 
with  ornamental  painting  in  gay  colours,  with  windows 
all  round  that  can  be  shut  or  opened,  so  that  the  party  at 
table  can  enjoy  all  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  pros¬ 
pects  on  both  sides  as  they  pass  along.  And  truly  a 
trip  on  this  Lake  is  a  much  more  charming  recreation  than 
can  be  enjoyed  on  land.  For  on  the  one  side  lies  the 
city  in  its  entire  length,  so  that  the  spectators  in  the 
barges,  from  the  distance  at  which  they  stand,  take  in 
the  whole  prospect  in  its  full  beauty  and  grandeur,  with 
its  numberless  palaces,  temples,  monasteries,  and  gardens, 
full  of  lofty  trees,  sloping  to  the  shore.  And  the  Lake  is 
never  without  a  number  of  other  such  boats,  laden  with 
pleasure  parties  ;  for  it  is  the  great  delight  of  the  citizens 
here,  after  they  have  disposed  of  the  day’s  business,  to 
pass  the  afternoon  in  enjoyment  with  the  ladies  of  their 
families,  or  perhaps  with  others  less  reputable,  either  in 
these  barges  or  in  driving  about  the  city  in  carriages.11 
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Of  these  latter  we  must  also  say  something,  for  they 
afford  one  mode  of  recreation  to  the  citizens  in  going 
about  the  town,  as  the  boats  afford  another  in  going 
about  the  Lake.  In  the  main  street  of  the  city  you  meet 
an  infinite  succession  of  these  carriages  passing  to  and 
fro.  They  are  long  covered  vehicles,  fitted  with  curtains 
and  cushions,  and  affording  room  for  six  persons ;  and 
they  are  in  constant  request  for  ladies  and  gentlemen 
going  on  parties  of  pleasure.  In  these  they  drive  to 
certain  gardens,  where  they  are  entertained  by  the 
owners  in  pavilions  erected  on  purpose,  and  there  they 
divert  themselves  the  livelong  day,  with  their  ladies, 
returning  home  in  the  evening  in  those  same  carriages.10 

(Further  Particulars  of  tiie  Palace  of  the  King  Facfur.) 

The  whole  enclosure  of  the  Palace  was  divided  into 
three  parts.  The  middle  one  was  entered  by  a  very 
lofty  gate,  on  each  side  of  which  there  stood  on  the 
ground-level  vast  pavilions,  the  roofs  of  which  were 
sustained  by  columns  painted  and  wrought  in  gold  and 
the  finest  azure.  Opposite  the  gate  stood  the  chief 
Pavilion,  larger  than  the  rest,  and  painted  in  like  style, 
with  gilded  columns,  and  a  ceiling  wrought  in  splendid 
gilded  sculpture,  whilst  the  walls  were  artfully  painted 
with  the  stories  of  departed  kings. 

On  certain  days,  sacred  to  his  gods,  the  King 
Facfur*  used  to_  hold  a  great  court  and  give  a  feast 
to  his  chief  lords,  dignitaries,  and  rich  manufacturers  of 
the  city  of  Kinsay.  On  such  occasions  those  pavilions 
used  to  give  ample  accommodation  for  10,000  persons 
sitting  at  table.  This  court  lasted  for  ten  or  twelve  days, 
and  exhibited  an  astonishing  and  incredible  spectacle  in 
the  magnificence  of  the  guests,  all  clothed  in  silk  and 
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wold,  with  a  profusion  of  precious  stones ;  for  they  tried 
to  outdo  each  other  in  the  splendour  and  richness  of  their 
appointments.  Behind  this  great  Pavilion  that  faced  the 
o-reat  gate,  there  was  a  wall  with  a  passage  in  it  shutting 
off  the  inner  part  of  the  Palace.  On  entering  this  you 
found  another  great  edifice  in  the  form  of  a  cloister 
surrounded  by  a  portico  with  columns,  from  which 
opened  a  variety  of  apartments  for  the  King  and  the 
Oueen,  adorned  like  the  outer  walls  with  such  elaborate 
work  as  we  have  mentioned.  From  the  cloister  again 
you  passed  into  a  covered  corridor,  six  paces  in  width,  of 
great  length,  and  extending  to  the  margin  of  the  lake. 
On  either  side  of  this  corridor  were  ten  courts,  in  the  form 
of  oblong  cloisters  surrounded  by  colonnades ;  and  in  each 
cloister  or  court  were  fifty  chambers  with  gardens  to  each. 
In  these  chambers  were  quartered  one  thousand  young 
ladies  in  the  service  of  the  King.  The  King  would 
sometimes  go  with  the  Queen  and  some  of  these  maidens 
to  take  his  diversion  on  the  Lake,  or  to  visit  the  Idol- 
tempies,  in  boats  all  canopied  with  silk. 

The  other  two  parts  of  the  enclosure  were  distributed 
in  groves,  and  lakes,  and  charming  gardens  planted  with 
fruit-trees,  and  preserves  for  all  sorts  of  animals,  such  as 
roe,  red-deer,  fallow-deer,  hares,  and  rabbits.  Here  the 
King  used  to  take  his  pleasure  in  company  with  those 
damsels  of  his  ;  some  in  carriages,  some  on  horseback, 
whilst  no  man  was  permitted  to  enter.  Sometimes  the 
King  would  set  the  girls  a-coursing  after  the  game  with 
dogs,  and  when  they  were  tired  they  would  hie  to  the 
groves  that  overhung  the  lakes,  and  leaving  their  clothes 
there  they  would  come  forth  naked  and  enter  the  water 
and  swim  about  hither  and  thither,  whilst  it  was  the 
King’s  delight  to  watch  them ;  and  then  all  would  return 
home.  Sometimes  the  King  would  have  his  dinner 
carried  to  those  groves,  which  were  dense  with  lofty  trees, 
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and  there  would  be  waited  on  by  those  young  ladies. 
And  thus  he  passed  his  life  in  this  constant  dalliance 
with  women,  without  so  much  as  knowing  what  arms 
meant !  And  the  result  of  all  this  cowardice  and 
effeminacy  was  that  he  lost  his  dominion  to  the  Great 
Kaan  in  that  base  and  shameful  way  that  you  have 
heard.11  • 

All  this  account  was  given  me  by  a  very  rich  merchant 
of  Kinsay  when  I  was  in  that  city.  He  was  a  very  old  man, 
and  had  been  in  familiar  intimacy  with  the  King  Facfur, 
and  knew  the  whole  history  of  his  life  ;  and  having  seen 
the  Palace  in  its  glory  was  pleased  to  be  my  guide  over 
it.  As  it  is  occupied  by  the  King  appointed  by  the 
Great  Kaan,  the  first  pavilions  are  still  maintained  as 
they  used  to  be,  but  the  apartments  of  the  ladies  are  all 
gone  to  ruin  and  can  only  just  be  traced.  So  also  the 
wall  that  enclosed  the  groves  and  gardens  is  fallen  down, 
and  neither  trees  nor  animals  are  there  any  longer.1'2] 


Note  i.— I  have,  after  some  consideration,  followed  the  example  of  Mr.  II. 
Murray,  in  liis  edition  of  Marco  Polo ,  in  collecting  together  in  a  separate  chapter  a 
number  of  additional  particulars  concerning  the  Great  City,  which  are  only  found  in 
Ramusio.  Such  of  these  as  could  be  interpolated  in  the  text  of  the  older  form  of  the 
narrative  have  been  introduced  between  brackets  in  the  last  chapter.  Here  I  bring 
together  those  particulars  which  could  not  be  so  interpolated  without  taking  liberties 

The  picture  in  Ramusio,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  so  much  more  brilliant,  interesting, 
and  complete  than  in  the  older  texts,  that  I  thought  of  substituting  it  entirely  for  the 
other.  But  so  much  doubt  and  difficulty  hangs  over  some  passages  of  the  Ramusian 
version  that  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  of  the  propriety  of  this,  though  I  feel  that  the 
dismemberment  inflicted  on  that  version  is  also  objectionable. 

Note  2.— The  tides  in  the  Mang-chau  estuary  are  now  so  furious,  entering  in  the 
form  of  a  bore,  and  running  sometimes,  by  Admiral  Collinson’s  measurement, 
11^  knots,  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  close  by  weirs  the  communication  which 
formerly  existed  between  the  River  Tsien-tang  on  the  one  side  and  the  Lake  Si-hu  and 
internal  waters  of  the  district  on  the  other.  Thus  all  cargoes  are  passed  through  the 
small  city  canal  in  barges,  and  are  subject  to  transhipment  at  the  river-bank,  and  at 
the  great  canal  terminus  outside  the  north  gate,  respectively.  Mr.  Kingsmill,  to 
whose  notices  I  am  indebted  for  part  of  this  information,  is,  however,  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  in  Polo’s  time  the  tide  stopped  some  20  miles  below  the  city.  We 
have  seen  (note  6.  ch.  lxv.  supra)  that  the  tide  in  the  river  before  Kinsay  was  the 
object  which  first  attracted  the  attention  of  Bayan,  after  his  triumphant  entrance  into 
the  city.  The  tides  reacli  Fuyang,  20  miles  higher.  (W.  and  Q.,  China  and  Japan, 
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Noth  12. — The  statement  that  the  palace  of  Kingsze  was  occupied  by  the  Great 
Knan's  lieutenant  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  notice  in  Do  Mailla  that  Kullai 
made  it  over  to  the  Buddhist  priests.  Perhaps  Kubldrs  name  is  a  mistake ;  for  one 
of  Mr.  Monie  s  books  ( Jin-ho-hien-chi )  says  that  under  ihc  last  Mongol  Emperor  five 
convents  were  built  on  the  area  of  the  palace. 

Mr.  II.  Murray  argues,  from  this  closing  passage  especially,  that  Marco  never 
could  have  been  the  author  of  the  Ramusian  interpolations;  but  with  this  I  cannot 
agree.  Did  this  passage  stand  alone  we  might  doubt  if  it  were  Marco’s;  but  the 
interpolations  must  be  considered  as  a  whole.  Many  of  them  bear  to  my  mind 
clear  evidence  of  being  his  own,  and  I  do  not  see  that  the  present  one  may  not  be  his. 
The  picture  conveyed  of  the  ruined  walls  and  half-obliterated  buildings  does,  it  is 
true,  give  the  impression  of  a  long  interval  between  their  abandonment  and  the 
traveller’s  visit,  whilst  the  whole  interval  between  the  capture  of  the  city  and  Polo’s 
departure  from  China  was  not  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  But  this  is  too 
vague  a  basis  for  theorising. 

Mr.  Moule  has  ascertained  by  maps  of  the  Sung  period,  and  by  a  variety  of 
notices  in  the  Topographies,  that  the  palace  lay  to  the  south  and  south-east  of 
the  present  city,  and  included  a  large  part  of  tire  fine  hills  called  Fung-hwaug  Shan 
or  Phcenix  Mount,*  and  other  names,  whilst  its  southern  gate  opened  near  the  Ts’ien- 
T’ang  River.  Its  north  gale  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Fung  Shan  Gate  of 
the  present  city,  and  the  chief  street  thus  formed  the  avenue  to  the  palace. 

By  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Moule  and  Wylie,  I  am  able  to  give  a  copy  of  the 
Sung  Map  of  the  Palace  (for  origin  of  which  see  list  of 
illustrations).  I  should  note  that  the  orientation  is  different 
from  that  of  the  map  of  the  city  already  given.  This  map 
elucidates  Polo’s  account  of  the  palace  in  a  highly  inlerest- 

[  Father  H.  Havret  has  given  in  p.  21  of  Varices 
SinohgiqucS)  No.  19,  a  complete  study  of  the  inscription 
of  a  dvwangi  nearly  similar  to  the  one  given  here,  which  is 
erected  near  Ch’eng-tu, — Ii.  C] 

Before  quitting  IClXSAY,  the  description  of  which  forms 
the  most  striking  feature  in  Polo’s  account  of  China,  it  is 
worth  while  to  quote  other  notices  from  authors  of  nearly 
the  same  age.  However  exaggerated  some  of  these  may 
be,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  greatest  city 
then  existing  in  the  world. 

Friar  Odork  (in  China  about  1324-1327) “  Departing 
thence  I  came  unto  the  city  of  Caxsay,  a  name  which 
signified  the  ‘City  of  Heaven.1  And  :tis  the  greatest  city 
in  the  whole  world,  so  great  indeed  that.  I  should  scarcely 
venture  to  tell  of  it,  but  that  I  have  met  at  Venice  people 
in  plenty  who  have  been  there.  It  is  a  good  hundred 
miles  in  compass,  and  there  is  not  in  it  a  span  of  ground 
which  is  not  well  peopled-  And  many  a  tenement  is  there 
which  shall  have  10  or  12  households  comprised  in  it.  And 
e  Chwan  or  UmbrelL  l*ieie  a^°  great  suburbs  which  contain  a  greater  population 
"'Cdumn^on^siie^f  ™Brah*  than  even  the  city  itself.  .  •  •  This  city  is  shunted  upon 
mak  Temple,"  Hang-chau.  lagoons  of  standing  water,  with  canals  like  the  city  of 
Venice.  And  it  hath  more  than  12,000  bridges,  on  each 
of  which  are  stationed  guards,  guarding  the  city  on  behalf  of  the  Great  ICaan.  And 


r.  Wylie,  after  asi 


.......  tins  hill  with  Mr.  Moule,  writes  :  li  It  is  about  two  miles  from  die 

the  top,  by  a  rather  sleep^ruad.  On  the  top  is  a  remarkably  level  plot  of  g^ouiul^wiiii 
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at  tile  side  of  this  city  there  flows  a  river  near  which  it  is  built,  like  Ferrara  by  the 
I'o,  for  it  is  longer  than  it  is  broad,”  and  so  on,  relating  how  his  host  took  him  to  see 
a  great  monastery  of  the  idolaters,  where  there  was  a  garden  full  of  grottoes,  and 
therein  many  animals  of  divers  kinds,  which  they  believed  to  be  inhabited  by  the 
souls  of  gentlemen.  “  But  if  any  one  should  desire  to  tell  all  the  vastness  and  great 
marvels  of  this  city,  a  good  quire  of  stationery  would  not  hold  the  matter,  I  trow. 
For  :ti s  the  greatest  and  noblest  city,  and  the  finest  for  merchandize  that  the  whole 
world  containeth.”  ( Cathay ,  113J eqq.) 

The  Archbishop  of  Sollania  (circa  1330)  : — “  And  so  vast  is  the  number  of  people 
that  the  soldiers  alone  who  are  posted  to  keep  ward  in  the  city  of  Cambalec  are 
40,000  men  by  sure  tale.  And  in  the  city  of  Cassay  there  be  yet  more,  for  its  people 
is  greater  in  number,  seeing  that  it  is  a  city  of  very  great  trade.  And  to  this  city  all 
the  traders  of  the  country  come  to  trade  ;  and  greatly  it  aboundeth  in  all  manner  of 
merchandize.”  (Ib.  244-245.) 

John  Marignolli  (in  China  1342-1347) “Now  Manzi  is  a  country  which  has 
countless  cities  and  nations  included  in  it,  past  all  belief  to  one  who  has  not  seen  them. 

.  .  .  And  among  the  rest  is  that  most  famous  city  of  Campsay,  the  finest,  the 
biggest,  the  richest,  the  most  populous,  and  altogether  the  most  marvellous  city,  the 
city  of  the  greatest  wealth  and  luxury,  of  the  most  splendid  buildings  (especially  idol- 
temples,  in  some  of  which  there  are  1000  and  2000  monks  dwelling  together),  that 
exists  now  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  mayhap  that  ever  did  exist.”  (Ib.  p.  354.) 
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The  Persian  work  Nnshal-al-Kuhib : — “  ICminzai  is  the  capital  of  the  country  of 
Machfn.  If  one  may  believe  what  some  travellers  say,  there  exists  no  greater  city  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  ;  but  anyhow,  all  agree  that  it  is  the  greatest  in  all  the  countries 
in  the  East.  Inside  the  place  is  a  lake  which  has  a  circuit  of  six  parasangs,  and  all 
round  which  houses  are  built.  .  .  .  The  population  is  so  numerous  that  the 
watchmen  aresome  io,ooo  in  number.”  ( Quat .  A*  as  A.  p.  Ixxxviii.) 

The  Arabic  work  Masalak-al-Absdr : — “Two  routes  lead  from  Khanhalik  to 
Khiksa,  one  by  land,  the  other  by  water  ;  and  either  way  takes  40  days.  The  city 
of  Khinsd  extends  a  whole  day’s  journey  in  length  and  half  a  day’s  journey  in  breadth. 
In  the  middle  of  it  is  a  street  which  runs  right  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The 
streets  and  squares  are  all  paved  ;  the  houses  are  five-storied  (?),  and  are  built 
with  planks  nailed  together,”  etc.  {Ibid.) 

Ibn  Batu/a: — “We  arrived  at  the  city  of  Khansa.  .  .  .  This  city  is  the 
greatest  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  ft  is  three  days’  journey 
in  length,  so  that  a  traveller  passing  through  the  city  has  to  make  his  marches 
and  his  halts  !  ....  It  is  subdivided  into  six  towns,  each  of  which  has  a 
separate  enclosure,  while  one  great  wall  surrounds  the  whole,”  etc.  [Cathay, 
p.  496  sefff.) 

Let  us  conclude  with  a  writer  of  a  later  age,  the  worthy  Jesuit  Martin  Martini, 
the  author  of  the  admirable  Atlas  Sinensis,  one  whose  honourable  zeal  to  maintain 
Polo’s  veracity,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  intelligent  advocates,  is  apt,  it  must 
be  confessed,  a  little  to  colour  his  own  spectacles  “  That  the  cosmogrnphers  of 
Europe  may  no  longer  make  such  ridiculous  errors  as  to  the  Quinsai  of  Marco 
Polo,  I  will  here  give*you  the  very  place.  [I-Ie  then  explains  the  name.)  .  .  . 
And  to  come  to  the  point  j  this  is  the  very  city  that  hath  those  bridges  so  lofty  and 
so  numberless,  both  within  the  walls  and  in  the  suburbs ;  nor  will  they  fall  much 
short  of  the  10,000  which  the  Venetian  alleges,  if  you  count  also  the  triumphal 
arches  among  the  bridges,  as  he  might  easily  do  because  of  their  analogous  structure, 
just  as  he  calls  tigers  lions ;  ...  or  if  you  will,  he  may  have  meant  to  include 
not  merely  the  bridges  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  but  in  the  whole  of  the  dependent 
territory.  In  that  case  indeed  the  number  which  Europeans  find  it  so  hard  to 
believe  might  well  be  set  still  higher,  so  vast  is  everywhere  the  number  of  bridges 
and  of  triumphal  arches.  Another  point  in  confirmation  is  that  lake  which  he 
mentions  of  40  Italian  miles  in  circuit.  This  exists  under  the  name  of  Si-hu ; 
it  is  not,  indeed,  as  the  hook  says,  inside  the  walls,  but  lies  in  contact  with 
them  for  a  long  distance  on  the  west  and  south-west,  and  a  number  of  canals  drawn 
from  it  do  enter  the  city.  Moreover,  the  shores  of  the  lake  on  every  side  are  so 
thickly  studded  with  temples,  monasteries,  palaces,  museums,  and  private  houses, 
that  you  would  suppose  yourself  to  be  passing  through  the  midst  of  a  great  city 
rather  than  a  country  scene.  Quays  of  cut  stone  are  built  along  the  banks,  affording 
a  spacious  promenade;  and  causeways  cross  the  lake  itself,  furnished  with  lofty 
bridges,  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  boats;  and  thus  you  can  readily  walk  all 
about  the  lake  on  this  side  and  on  that.  ’Tis  no  wonder  that  Polo  considered 
it  to  be  part  of  the  city.  This,  too,  is  the  very  city  that  hath  within  the  walls, 
near  the  south  side,  a  hill  called  Ching-hoang *  on  which  stands  that  tower  with 
the  watchmen,  on  which  there  is  a  clepsydra  to  measure  the  hours,  and  where  each 
hour  is  announced  by  the  exhibition  of  a  placard,  with  gilt  letters  of  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  height.  This  is  the  very  city  the  streets  of  which  are  paved  with  squared  stones  : 
the  city  which  lies  in  a-swampy  situation,  and  is  intersected  by  a  number  of  navigable 
canals  ;  this,  in  short,  is  .the  city  from  which  the  emperor  escaped  to  seaward  by  the 
great  river  Ts’ien-T’ang,  the  breadth  of  which  exceeds  a  German  mile,  flowing  on  the 
south  of  the  city,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  river  described  by  the  Venetian  at 
Quinsai,  and  flow  ing  eastward  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  precisely  at  the  distance 
which  he  mentions.  I  will  add  that  the  compass  of  the  city  will  be  ioo  Italian 
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miles  and  more,  if  you  include  its  vast  suburbs,  which  run  out  on  every  side  an 
enormous  distance }  insomuch  that  you  may  walk  for  50  Chinese  U  in  a  straight 
line  from  north  to  south,  the  whole  way  through  crowded  blocks  of  houses,  and 
without  encountering  a  spot  that  is  not  full  of  dwellings  and  full  of  people  ;  whilst  from 
east  to  west  you  can  do  very  nearly  the  same  thing.”  {Atlas  Sinensis,  p.  99.) 

And  so  we  quit  what  Mr.  Moule  appropriately  calls  “  Marco’s  famous  rhapsody 
of  the  Manzi  capital” ;  perhaps  the  most  striking  section  of  the  whole  book,  as 
manifestly  the  subject  was  that  which  had  made  the  strongest  impression  on  the 


CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 

Treating  of  the  great  Yearly  Revenue  that  the  Great  Ivaan 

HATH  FROM  KlNSAY. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  about  the  great  revenue  which  the 
Great  Kaan  draweth  every  year  from^the  said  city  of 
Kinsay  and  its  territory,  forming  a  ninth  part  of  the 
whole  country  of  Manzi. 

First  there  is  the  salt,  which  brings  in  a  great 
revenue.  For  it  produces  every  year,  in  round  numbers, 
fourscore  tomans  of  gold  ;  and  the  toman  is  worth  70,000 
saggi  of  gold,  so  that  the  total  value  of  the  fourscore 
tomans  will  be  five  millions  and  six  hundred  thousand 
saggi  of  gold,  each  saggio  being  worth  more  than  a  gold 
florin  or  ducat ;  in  sooth,  a  vast  sum  of  money !  [This 
province,  you  see,  adjoins  the  ocean,  on  the  shores  of 
which  are  many  lagoons  or  salt  marshes,  in  which  the 
sea-water  dries  up  during  the  summer  time  ;  and  thence 
they  extract  such  a  quantity  of  salt  as  suffices  for  the 
supply  of  five  of  the  kingdoms  of  Manzi  besides  this 
one.] 

Having  told  you  of  the  revenue  from  salt,  I  will  now 
tell  you  of  that  which  accrues  to  the  Great  Kaan  from 
the  duties  on  merchandize  and  other  matters. 

You  must  know  that  in  this  city  and  its  dependencies 
they  make  great  quantities  of  sugar,  as  indeed  they  do 
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in  the  other  eight  divisions  of  this  country ;  so  that  I 
believe  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  world  together  does 
not  produce  such  a  quantity,  at  least,  if  that  be  true 
which  many  people  have  tolcl  me ;  and  the  sugar  alone 
again  produces  an  enormous  revenue. — However,  I  will 
not  repeat  the  duties  on  every  article  separately,  but 
tell  you  how  they  go  in  the  lump.  Well,  all  spicery  pays 
three  and  a  third  per  cent,  on  the  value;  and  all 
merchandize  likewise,  pays  three  and  a  third  per  cent. 
[But  sea-borne  goods  from  India  and  other  distant 
countries  pay  ten  per  cent.]  The  rice-wine  also  makes 
a  great  return,  and  coals,  of  which  there  is  a  great 
quantity  ;  and  so  do  the  twelve  guilds  of  craftsmen  that 
I  told  you  of,  with  their  1 2,000  stations  apiece,  for  every 
article  they  make  pays  duty.  And  the  silk  which  is 
produced  in  such  abundance  makes  an  immense  return. 
But  why  should  I  make  a  long  story  of  it  ?  The  silk, 
you  must  know,  pays  ten  per  cent.,  and  many  other 
articles  also  pay  ten  per  cent. 

And  you  must  know  that  Messer  Marco  Polo,  who 
relates  all  this,  was  several  times  sent  by  the  Great  Kaan 
to  inspect  the  amount  of  his  customs  and  revenue  from 
this  ninth  part  of  Manzi,1  and  he  found  it  to  be,  exclusive 
of  the  salt  revenue  which  we  have  mentioned  already, 
210  tomans  of  gold,  equivalent  to  14,700,000  saggi  of 
gold  ;  one  of  the  most  enormous  revenues  that  ever  was 
heard  of.  And  if  the  sovereign  has  such  a  revenue  from 
one-ninth  part  of  the  country,  you  may  judge  what  he 
must  have  from  the  whole  of  it!  However,  to  speak 
the  truth,  this  part  is  the  greatest  and  most  productive  ; 
and  because  of  the  great  revenue  that  the  Great  Kaan 
derives  from  it,  it  is  his  favourite  province,  and  he  takes 
all  the  more  care  to  watch  it  well,  and  to  keep  the 
people  contented.2 

Now  we  will  quit  this  city  and  speak  of  others. 


30,000,000  sterling ! 


It  does  appear  that  in  China  a  toman  of  some  denomination  of  money  near  the 
dinar  was  known  in  account.  1'or  Friar  Odoric  states  the  revenue  of  Yang-chau  in 
tomans-of  Ba/tsA,  the  latter  unit  being,  as  he  explains,  a  sum  in  paper-currency 
equivalent  to  a  florin  and  a  half  (or  something  more  than  a  dinar) ;  perhaps,  however, 
only  the  Hang  or  tael  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  426-7). 

It  is  this  calculation  of  the  Kinsay  revenue  which  Marco  is  supposed  to  be  ex¬ 
pounding  to  his  fellow-prisoner  on  the  title-page  of  this  volume.  [See  P.  Hoang, 
■  Commerce  Public  du  Sel,  Shanghai,  1898,  Liang-tche-yen,  pp.  6-7. — II.  C.] 


CHAPTER 


Of  the  City  of  Tanpiju  and  Others. 

When  you  leave  Kinsay  and  travel  a  day’s  journey  to 
the  south-east,  through  a  plenteous  region,  passing  a 
succession  of  dwellings  and  charming  gardens,  you  reach 
the  city  of  Tanpiju,  a  great,  rich,  and  fine  city,  under 
Kinsay.  The  people  are -subject  to  the  Kaan,  and  have 
paper-money,  and  are  Idolaters,  and  burn  their  dead  in 
the  way  described  before.  They  live  by  trade  and 
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manufactures  and  handicrafts,  and  have  all  necessaries 
in  great  plenty  and  cheapness.1 

But  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  about  it,  so  we 
proceed,  and  I  will  tell  you  of  another  city  called  Vuju 
at  three  days’  distance  from  Tanpiju.  The  people  are 
Idolaters,  &c.,  and  the  city  is  under  Kinsay.  They  live 
by  trade  and  manufactures. 

Travelling  through  a  succession  of  towns  and  villages 
that  look  like  one  continuous  city,  two  days  further  on  to 
the  south-east,  you  find  the  great  and  fine  city  of  Ghiuju 
which  is  under  Kinsay.  The  people  are  Idolaters,  &c. 
They  have  plenty  of  silk,  and  live  by  trade  and  handi¬ 
crafts,  and  have  all  things  necessary  in  abundance.  At 
this  city  you  find  the  largest  and  longest  canes  that  are 
in  all  Manzi ;  they  are  full  four  palms  in  girth  and  15 
paces  in  length.2 

When  you  have  left  Ghiuju  you  travel  four  days  S.E. 
through  a  beautiful  country,  in  which  towns  and  villages 
are  very  numerous.  There  is  abundance  of  game  both 
in  beasts  and  birds  ;  and  there  are  very  large  and  fierce 
lions.  After  those  four  days  you  come  to  the  great  and 
fine  city  of  Chansiian.  It  is  situated  upon  a  hill  which 
divides  the  River,  so  that  the  one  portion  flows  up 
country  and  the  other  down.*  It  is  still  under  the 
government  of  Kinsay. 

I  should  tell  you  that  in  all  the  country  of  Manzi 
they  have  no  sheep,  though  they  have  beeves  and  kine, 
goats  and  kids  and  swine  in  abundance.  The  people 
are  Idolaters  here,  &c. 

When  you  leave  Changshan  you  travel  three  days 
through  a  very  fine  country  with  many  towns  and 
villages,  traders  and  craftsmen,  and  abounding  in  game 
of  all  kinds,  and  arrive  at  the  city  of  Cuju.  The  people 
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are  Idolaters,  &c.,  and  live  by  trade  and  manufactures. 
It  is  a  fine,  noble,  and  rich  city,  and  is  the  last  of  the 
government  of  Kinsay  in  this  direction.3  The  other 
kingdom  which  we  now  enter,  called  Fuju,  is  also  one  of 
the  nine  great  divisions  of  Manzi  as  Kinsay  is. 


Note  i. — The  traveller’s  route  proceeds  from  Kinsay  or  Hang-chau  southward  to 
the  mountains  of  Fo-kien,  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Ts’ien  T’ang,  commonly  called 
by  Europeans  the  Green  River.  The  general  line,  directed  as  vve  shall  see  upon 
3Cien-ning  fu  in  Fo-kien,  is  clear  enough,  hut  some  of  the  details  are  very  obscure, 
owing  partly  to  vague  indications  and  partly  to  the  excessive  uncertainty  in  the 
reading  of  some  of  the  proper  names. 

No  name  resembling  Tanpiju  (G.  T.,  Tanpigui  ;  Pauthier,  Tacpiguy ,  Caypiguy, 
Capiguy  ;  Ram.,  Tapinzu )  belongs,  so  far  as  has  yet  been  shown,  to  any  considerable 
town  in  the  position  indicated.*  Both  Pauthier  and  Mr.  Ivingsmill  identify  the  place 
with  Shao-hing  fu,  a  large  and  busy  town,  compared  by  Fortune,  as  regards  population, 
to  Shang-hai.  Shao-hing  is  across  the  broad  river,  and  somewhat  further  down  than 
Hang-chau :  it  is  out  of  the  traveller’s  general  direction  ;  and  it  seems  unnatural  that 
he  should  commence  his  journey  by  passing  this  wide  river,  and  yet  not  mention  it. 

For  these  reasons  1  formerly  rejected  Shao-hing,  and  looked  rather  to  Fu-yang  as 
the  representative  of  Tanpiju.  But  my  opinion  is  shaken  when  I  find  both  Mr.  Elias 
and  Baron  Richthofen  decidedly  opposed  to  Fu-yang,  and  the  latter  altogether  in 
favour  of  Shao-hing.  “The  journey  through  a  plenteous  region,  passing  a  succession 
of  dwellings  and  charming  gardens;  the  epithets  ‘great,  rich,  and  fine  city’;  the 
‘trade,  manufactures,  and  handicrafts,*  and  the  ‘necessaries  in  great  plenty  and 
cheapness/  appear  to  apply  rather  to  the  populous  plain  and  the  large  city  of  ancient 
fame,  than  to  the  small  Fu-yang  hien  .  .  .  shut  in  by  a  spur  from  the  hills,  which 
would  hardly  have  allowed  it  in  former  days  to  have  been  a  great  city.”  (Pvoie  by 
Baron  B.)  The  after  route,  as  elucidated  by  the  same  authority,  points  with  even 
more  force  to  Shao-hing. 

[Mr.  G.  Phillips  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  route  from  Kinsay  to  Zaytun 
in  the  Touting  Paoy  I.  p.  21S  scq.  {The  Identity  of  Marco  Polo's  7aiiun  with 
Changchau).  He  says  (p.  222) :  “  Leaving  Hangchau  by  boat  for  Fuhkien,  the  first 
place  of  importance  is  Fuvang,  at  100  li  from  Hangchau.  This  name  does  not  in 
any  way  resemble  Polo’s  Ta  Pin  Zu,  but  I  think  it  can  be  no  other.”  Mr.  Phillips 
writes  (pp.  221-222)  that  by  the  route  he  describes,  he  “  intends  to  follow  the  high¬ 
way  which  has  been  used  by  travellers  for  centuries,  and  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  by  water.”  He  adds :  “  I  may  mention  that  the  boats  used  on  this  route  can  be 
luxuriously  fitted  up,  and  the  traveller  can  go  in  them  all  the  way  from  Hangchau  to 
Chinghu,  the  bead  of  the  navigation  of  the  Ts’ien-t’ang  River.  At  this  Chinghu,  they 
disembark  and  hire  coolies  and  chairs  to  take  them  and  their  luggage  across  "the  Sien- 
hia  pass  to  Puching  in  Fuhkien.  This  route  is  described  by  Fortune  in  an  opposite 
direction,  in  his  Wandermgs  hi  China ,  vol.  ii.  p.  139.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
Polo  followed  this  route,  as  the  one  given  by  Yule,  by  way  of  Shao-hing  and  Kin-hua 
by  land,  would  be  unnecessarily  tedious  for  the  ladies  Polo  was  escorting,  and  there 
was  no  necessity  to  take  it ;  more  especially  as  there  was  a  direct  water  route  to  the 
point  for  which  they  were  making.  I  further  incline  to  this  route,  as  I  can  find  no 
city  at  all  fitting  in  with  Yenchau,  Ramusio’s  Gengiu,  along  the  route  given  by  Yule.” 
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when  speaking  of  the  watershed  of  the  Great  Canal  at  Sinjumatu.  Paraphrased  the 
words  might  run  :  “At  Chang-shan  you  reach  high  ground,  which  interrupts  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  River  ;  from  one  side  of  this  ridge  it  flows  up  country  towards  the  north, 
from  the  other  it  flows  down  towards  the  south.”  The  expression  “  The  River”  will 
be  elucidated  in  note  4  to  ch.  lxxxii.  below. 

This  route  by  the  l's’ien  T’ang  and  the  Chang-shan  portage,  which  turns  the  danger 
involved  in  the  navigation  of  the  Vang-tzu  and  the  Foyang  Lake,  was  formerly  a 
thoroughfare  to  the  south  much  followed  ;  though  now  almost  abandoned  through  one 
of  the  indirect  results  (as  Baron  Richthofen  points  out)  of  steam  navigation. 

The  portage  from  Chang-shan  to  Yuh-shan  was  passed  by  the  English  and  Dutch 
embassies  in  the  end  of  last  century,  on  their  journeys  from  Hang-diau  to  Canton,  and 
by  Mr.  Fortune  on  his  way  from  Ningpo  to  the  Bohea  country  of  Fo-kicn.  It  is 
probable  that  Polo  on  some  occasion  made  the  ascent  of  the  Ts’ien  T’ang  by  water, 
and  that  this  leads  him  to  notice  the  interruption  of  the  navigation. 

[Mr.  Phillips  writes  (71  Pao,  I.  p.  222)  :  “  From  Fuyang  the  next  point  reached 
is  Tunglu,  also  another  100  U  distant.  Polo  calls  this  city  Ugim,  a  name  bearing  no 
resemblance  to  Tunglu,  but  this  name  and  Ta  Pin  Zu  are  so  corrupted  in  all  editions 
that  they  defy  conjecture.  One  hundred  li  further  up  the  river  from  Tunglu,  we 
come  to  Yenchau,  in  which  I  think  we  have  Polo’s  Gengiu  of  Ranutsio’s  text.  Yule's 
text  calls  this  city  Ghiuju,  possibly  an  error  in  transcription  for  Ghinju ;  Yenchau  in 
ancient  Chinese  would,  according  to  Williams,  be  pronounced  Ngam,  Ngin,  and 
Ngienchau,  all  of  which  are  sufficiently  near  Polo’s  Gengiu.  The  next  city  reached  is 
Lan  Ki  Hien  or  Lan  Chi  Hsien,  famous  for  its  hams,  dates,  and  all  the  good  things  of 
'  this  life,  according  to  the  Chinese.  In  this  city  I  recognise  Polo’s  Zen  Gi  An  of 
Ramusio.  Does  its  description  justify  me  in  my  identification?  ‘The  city  of 
“Zen  gi  an,”  ’  says  Ramusio,  ‘  is  built  upon  a  hill  that  stands  isolated  in  the  river,  which 
latter,  by  dividing  itself  into  two  branches,  appears  to  embrace  it.  These  streams  take 
opposite  directions  :  one  of  them  pursuing  its  course  to  the  south-east  and  the  other  to 
the  north-west.’  Fortune,  in  his  Wanderings  in  China  (vol.  ii.  p.  139),  calls  Lan-Khi, 
Nan-Che-hien,  and  says  :  1  It  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  has  a  picturesque 
hill  behind  it.’  Milne,  who  also  visited  it,  mentions  it  in  his  Life  in  China  (p.  258),  and 
says :  ‘  At  the  southern  end  of  the  suburbs  *of  Lan-lvi  the  river  divides  into  two 
branches,  the  one  to  the  left  on  south-east  leading  direct  to  Kinhua.’  Milne’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  place  is  almost  identical  with  Polo’s,  when  speaking  of  the  division 
of  the  river.  •  There  are  in  Fuchau  several  Lan-Khi  shopkeepers,  who  deal  in  hams, 
dates,  etc.,  and  these  men  tell  me  the  city  from  the  river  has  the  appearance  of  being 
built  on  a  hill,  but  the  houses  on  the  hill  are  chiefly  temples.  I  would  divide  the 
name  as  follows,  Zen  gi  an  j  the  last  syllable  an  most  probably  represents  the  modern 
Hien,  meaning  District  city,  which  in  ancient  Chinese  was  pronounced  Han ,  softened 
by  the  Italians  into  an.  Lan-Khi  was  a  Hien  in  Polo’s  day.”— II.  C.j 

Kin-hwa  fu,  as  Pauthier  has  observed,  bore  at  this  time  the  name  of  Wd-chau,  which 
Polo  would  certainly  write  Vugiu.  And  between  Shao-hing  and  Kin-hwa  there  exists, 
as  Baron  Richthofen  has  pointed  out,  a  line  of  depression  which  affords  an  easy  con¬ 
nection  between  Shao-hing  and  Lan-ki  hien  or  Kin-hwa  fu.  This  line  is  much  used  by 
travellers,  and  forms  just  3  short  stages.  Hence  Kin-hwa,  a  fine  city  destroyed  by 
the  T’ai-P’ings,  is  satisfactorily  identified  with  Vugiu. 

The  journey  from  Vugui  to  Ghiuju  is  said  to  be  through  a  succession  of  towns  and 
villages,  looking  like  a  continuous  city.  Fortune,  whose  journey  occurred  before  the 
T’ai-P’ing  devastations,  speaks  of  the  approach  to  Iviu-chau  as  a  vast  and  beautiful 
garden.  And  Mr.  Milne’s  map  of  this  route  shows  an  incomparable  density  of  towns 
in  the  Ts’ien  T’ang  valley  from  Yen-chau  up  to  Kiu-chau.  Ghiuju  then  will  be  Kiu- 
chau.  But  between  Kiu-chau  and  Chang-shan  it  is  impossible  to  make  four  days : 
barely  possibl-  to  make  two.  My  map  (Itineraries,  No.  VI.),  based  on  D’Anville  and 
Fortune,  makes  the  direct  distance  24  miles  ;  Milne’s  map  barely  18  ;  whilst  from  his 
book  we  deduce  the  distance  travelled  by  water  to  be  about  30.  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  probable  that  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  figure  here. 


the  government  of  Kinsay,  whilst  the  towns  just  named  are  in  Kiang-si.  For  Kiting- 
Chi ,  the  province  of  Kinsay,  then  included  the  eastern  part  of  Kiang-si.  (ice 
Cathay ,  p.  270.) 

[Mr.  Phillips  writes  (71  Pan,  I.  223-224)  :  “Flighty-live  li  beyond  Lan-ki  liien 
is  Lung-yin,  a  place  not  mentioned  by  Polo,  and  another  ninety-five  U  still  further  on 
is  Chiichau  or  Keuchau,  which  is,  I  think,  the  Gie-za  of  Ramusio,  and  the  Cnju  of 
Yule’s  version.  Polo  describes  it  as  the  last  city  of  the  government  of  Kinsai 
(Che-kiang)  in  this  direction.  It  is  the  last  Prefectural  city,  but  ninety  li  beyond 
Chii-chau,  on  the  road  to  Pu-cheng,  is  Kiang-slian,  a  district  city  which  is  the  lust  one 
in  this  direction.  Twenty  li  from  Kiang-shan  is  Ching-hu,  the  head  of  the  navigation 
of  the  T’sien-T’ang  river.  Here  one  hires  chairs  and  coolies  for  the  journey  over  the 
Sien-hia  Pass  to  Pu-chgng,  a  distance  of  215  li.  From  Pu-cheng,  Fu-cliau  can  be 
reached  by  water  in  4  or  3  days.  The  distance  is  7S0  li." — H.  C.] 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

Concerning  the-  Kingdom  of  Fuju. 

On  leaving  Cuju,  which  is  the  last  city  of  the  kingdom 
of  Kinsay,  you  enter  the  kingdom  of  Fuju,  and  travel 
six  days  in  a  south-easterly  direction  through  a  country 
of  mountains  and  valleys,  in  which  are  a  number  of 
towns  and  villages  with  great  plenty  of  victuals  and 
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abundance  of  game.  Lions,  great  and  strong,  are  also 
very  numerous.  The  country  produces  ginger  and 
galingale  in  immense  quantities,  insomuch  that  for  a 
Venice  groat  you  may  buy  fourscore  pounds  of  good 
fine-flavoured  ginger.  They  have  also  a  kind  of  fruit 
resembling  saffron,  and  which  serves  the  purpose  of 
saffron  just  as  well.1 

And  you  must  know  the  people  eat  all  manner  of 
unclean  things,  even  the  flesh  of  a  man,  provided  he  has 
not  died  a  natural  death.  So  they  look  out  for  the 
bodies  of  those  that  have  been  put  to  death  and  eat 
their  flesh,  which  they  consider  excellent.2 

Those  who  go  to  war  in  those  parts  do  as  I  am  going 
to  tell  you.  They  shave  the  hair  off  the  forehead  and 
cause  it  to  be  painted  in  blue  like  the  blade  of  a  glaive. 
They  all  go  afoot  except  the  chief;  they  carry  spears 
and  swords,  and  are  the  most  savage  people  in  the 
world,  for  they  go  about  constantly  killing  people,  whose 
blood  they  drink,  and  then  devour  the  bodies.2 

Now  I  will  quit  this  and  speak  of  other  matters. 
You  must  know  then  that  after  going  three  days  out  of 
the  six  that  I  told  you  of  you  come  to  the  city  of 
Kelixfu,  a  very  great  and  noble  city,  belonging  to  the 
Great  Kaan.  This  city  hath  three  stone  bridges  which 
are  among  the  finest  and  best  in  the  world.  They  are  a 
mile  long  and  some  nine  paces  in  width,  and  they  are 
all  decorated  with  rich  marble  columns.  Indeed  they  are 
such  fine  and  marvellous  works  that  to  build  any  one  of 
them  must  have  cost  a  treasure.4 

The  people  live  by  trade  and  manufactures,  and  have 
great  store  of  silk  [which  they  weave  into  various  stuffs], 
and  of  ginger  and  galingale."  [They  also  make  much 
cotton  cloth  of  dyed  thread,  which  is  sent  all  over  Manzi.] 
Their  women  are  particularly  beautiful.  And  there  is  a 
strange  thing  there  which  I  needs  must  tell  you.  You 
VOL.  II  p 
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must  know  they  have  a  kind  of  fowls  which  have  no 
feathers,  but  hair  only,  like  a  cat’s  fur.0  They  are  black 
all  over  ;  they  lay  eggs  just  like  our  fowls,  and  are  very 
good  to  eat. 

In  the  other  three  days  of  the  six  that  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  above,7  you  continue  to  meet  with  many  towns 
and  villages,  with  traders,  and  goods'  for  sale,  and 
craftsmen.  The  people  have  much  silk,  and  are 
Idolaters,  and  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan.  There  is 
plenty  of  game  of  all  kinds,  and  there  are  great  and 
fierce  lions  which  attack  travellers.  In  the  last  of  those 
three  days’  journey,  when  you  have  gone  15  miles 
you  find  a  city  called  Unken,  where  there  is  an  immense 
quantity  of  sugar  made.  From  this  city  the  Great 
Kaan  gets  all  the  sugar  for  the  use  of  his  Court,  a 
quantity  worth  a  great  amount  of  money.  [And  before 
this  city  came  under  the  Great  Kaan  these  people  knew 
not  how  to  make  fine  sugar ;  they  only  used  to  boil  and 
skim  the  juice,  which  when  cold  left  a  black  paste.  But 
after  they  came  under  the  Great  Kaan  some  men  of 
Babylonia  who  happened  to  be  at  the  Court  proceeded 
to  this  city  and  taught  the  people  to  refine  the  sugar 
with  the  ashes  of  certain  trees.8] 

There  is  no  more  to  say  of  the  place,  so  now  we  shall 
speak  of  the  splendour  of  Fuju.  When  you  have  gone 
15  miles  from  the  city  of  Unken,  you  come  to  this  noble 
city  which  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  So  we  will 
now  tell  you  what  we  know  of  it. 


Note  I. — The  vague  description  does  not  suggest  the  root  turmeric  with  which 
Marsden  and  Pauthier  identify  this  “fruit  like  saffron.”  It  is  probably  one  of  the 
species  of  Gardenia,  the  fruits  of  which  are  used  by  the  Chinese  for  their  colouring 
properties.  Their  splendid  yellow  colour  “is  due  to  a  body  named  crocine  which 
appears  to  be  identical  with  the  polycliroite  of  saffron.”  (Hanbttrfs  Notes  on  Chinese 
Mat.  Medica ,  pp.  2r-22.)  For  this  identification,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Fluckiger  of 
Bern.  [‘ 1  Colonel  Yule  concludes  that  the  fruit  of  a  Gardenia,  which  yields  a  yellow 
colour,  is  meant.  But  Polo’s  vague  description  might  just  as  well  agree  with  the 
Bastard  Saffron,  Catihamus  tinclorius,  a  plant  introduced  into  China  from  Western 
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Asia  in  the  and  cenlury  D.C.,  a:irl  since  then  much  cultivated  in  that  country. 

(Bretsehneider,  Hist,  of  Bot.  Disc.  I.  p.  4.) — H.  C.] 


Noil!  3.-  -These  particulars  as  to  a  race  of  painted  or  tattooed  caterans  accused 
of  cannibalism  apparently  apply  to  some  aboriginal  tribe  which  still  maintained  its 
ground  in  the  mountains  between  Fo-kien  and  Che-kiang  or  Kiang-si.  Davis,  alluding 
to  the  Upper  part  of  the  Province  of  Canton,  says:  “The  Chinese  History  speaks 
of  the  aborigines  of  this  wild  region  under  the  name  of  Man  (Barbarians),  who  within 
a  comparatively  recent  period  were  subdued  and  incorporated  into  the  Middle 
Nation.  Many  persons  have  remarked  a  decidedly  Malay  cast  in  the  features 
of  the  natives  of  this  province ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Canton  and  Fe-kicn 
people  were  originally  the  Same  race  as  the  tribes  which  still  remain  unreclaimed  on 
the  east  side  of  Formosa.”*  (Supply.  Vo!,  p.  260.)  Indeed  Martini  tells  us  that 
even  in  the  17th  century  this  very  range  of  mountains,  farther  to  the  south,  in  the 
Ting-chan  department  of  Fo-kien,  contained  a  race  of  uncivilised  people,  who  were 
enabled  by  the  inaccessible  character  of  the  country  to  maintain  their  independence  of 
the  Chinese  Government  (p.  114;  see  also  Stmedo ,  p.  19). 

[“Colonel  Yule’s  ‘pariah  caste’  of  Shao-ling,  who,  he  says,  rebelled  against 
either  the  Sung  or  the  Yiian,  are  evidently  the  tomia  of  Ningpo  and  Alas  of 
Wenchow.  Colonel  Yule’s  ‘some  aboriginal  tribe  between  Fo-kien  and  Che-kiang’ 
are  probably  the  zihas  of  W&rchow  and  the  siapo  of  Fu-kien  described  by  recent 
travellers.  The  ziias  are  locally  called  dogs’  beads,  which  illustrates  Colonel  Yule’s 
allophyiian  theories.”  { Parker ,  China  Review,  XIV.  p.  359.)  Cf.  A  Visit  to  ike 
"Dog-Headed  Barbarians"  or  Hill  People,  near  Fu-chow,  by  Rev.  F.  Oh’ingcr, 
Chinese  Recorder,  July,  1886,  pp.  265-268.-11.  C.] 

Note  4. — Padre  Martini  long  ago  pointed  out  that  this  Qttelinfa  is  Kiex-xixc  w, 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  Min  River,  an  important  city  of  Fo-lden.  In  the  Fo-kien 
dialect  he  notices  that  l  is  often  substituted  for  «,  a  well-known  instance  of  which  is 
Liampoo ,  the  name  applied  by  F.  M.  Pinto  and  the  old  Portuguese  to  Ningpo. 

[Mr.  Phillips  writes  (T.  Fao,  I.  p.  224) :  “From  Puchcng  to  Kien-Ning-Foo  the 
distance  is  290  li,  all  down  stream.  I  consider  this  to  have  been  the  route  followed 
by  Polo.  His  calling  Kien-Ning-Foo,  Que-lin-fu,  is  quite  correct,  as  far  as  the 
Ling  is  concerned,  the  people  of  the  city  and  of  the  whole  southern  province  pro¬ 
nounce  King,  Ling.  The  Ramusian  version  gives  very  full  particulars  regarding  the 
manufactures  of  Kien-Ning-Foo,  which  are  not  found  in  the  other  texts ;  for  example, 
silk  is  said  in  this  version  to  be  woven  into  various  stuffs,  and  further :  ‘  Thev  also 
make  much  cotton  cloth  of  dyed  thread  which  is  sent  all  over  Manzi.’  All  this  is 
quite  true.  Much  silk  was  formerly  and  is  still  woven  in  Kien-Ning,  and  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  with  dyed  threads  is  very  common,  oucji  sum  is 
called  Hung  Lu  Kin  ‘red  and  green  cloth.’  Cotton  doth,  made  with  dyed  thread, 
is  also  very  common  in  our  day  in  many  other  cities  in  Fuh-Kien.” — Id.  C.) 

In  Rarnusio  the  bridges  are  only  “each  more  than  too  paces  long  and  S  paces 

the  G.  T. " 

Martini  describes  one  beautiful  bridge  at  Kien-ning  fu  :  the  piers  of  cut  stone,  the 
superstructure  of  timber,  roofed  in  and  lined  with  houses  on  each  side  (pp.  112-113). 
If  this  was  over  the  Min  it  would  seem  not  to  survive.  A  recent  journal  says  :  “  The 
river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  the  remains  of  a  stone  bridge  being  visible  just 
above  water.”  ( Chinese  Recorder  (Foochow),  August,  1S70,  p.  65.) 
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NOTE  5. — Galanga  or  Galangal  is  an  aromatic  root  belonging  to  a  class  of  drugs 
once  much  more  used  than  now.  It  exists  of  two  kinds  :  1.  Great  or  Java  Galangal, 
the  root  of  the  Alpinia  Galanga.  This  is  rarely  imported  and  hardly  used  in  Europe 
in  modern  times,  but  is  still  found  in  the  Indian  bazaars.  2.  Lesser  or  China 
Galangal  is  imported  into  London  from  Canton,  and  is  still  sold  by  druggists  in 
England.  Its  botanical  origin  is  unknown.  It  is  produced  in  Shan-si,  Fo-kien,  and 
Kwang-tung,  and  is  called  by  the  Chinese  Liang  A'iang  or  “  Mild  Ginger.” 

[“According  to  the  Chinese  authors  the  province  of  Sze-ch’wan  and  Han-chung 
(Southern  Shen-si)  were  in  ancient  times  famed  for  their  Ginger.  Ginger  is  still 
exported  in  large  quantities  from  Han  k’ou.  It  is  known  also  to  be  grown  largely 
in  the  southern  provinces. — Galingale  is  the  Lesser  or  Chinese  Galanga  of  commerce, 
Alpinia  officinantm  Hence.”  { Bretschneider ,  Hist,  of  Bel.  Disc.  I.  p.  2.  See 
Heyd,  Com.  Levant,  II.  616-G18.)— H.  C.] 

Galangal  was  much  used  as  a  spice  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  a  syrup  for  a  capon, 
temp,  llieh.  II.,  we  find  ground-ginger,  cloves,  cinnamon  and  galingale.  “Galingale” 
appears  also  as  a  growth  in  old  English  gardens,  but  this  is  believed  to  have  been 
Cyperus  Longns,  the  tubers  of  which  were  substituted  for  the  real  article  under  the 
name  of  English  Galingale. 

The  name  appears  to  be  a  modification  of  the  Arabic  Kulijan,  Pers.  Kholinjin, 
and  these  from  the  Sanskrit  Kulanjana.  {Mr.  Hanlmry ;  China  Comm.-Guide , 
120;  Eng.  Cycl. ;  Garcia ,  f.  63;  Wright,  p.  352.) 


Note  6. — The  cat  in  question  is  no  doubt  the  fleecy  Persian.  These  fowls, — but 
white, — are  mentioned  by  Odoric  at  Fu-chau  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Phillips  in  a  MS.  note  says 
that  they  are  still  abundant  in  Fo-kien,  where  he  has  often  seen  them  ;  all  that  he  saw 
or  heard  of  were  ■white.  The  Chinese  call  them  "  velvet-hair  fowls.”  I  believe  they 
are  well  known  to  poultty-fanciers  in  Europe.  [Callus  Lanatus,  Temm.  See  note, 
p,  286,  of  my  edition  of  Odoric. — II.  C.] 


Note  7.— The  tim, 
G.  Text,  appear  very 


signed  in  this  chapter  as  we  have  given  them,  after  the 
: ;  but  I  have  followed  that  text  because  it  is  perfectly 
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have  been  six  days  from  Hoken  to  the  Wu-e-slian  and  then  five  and  a  half  days  by 
water  (but  in  stormy  weather)  to  Fu-chau.  ( Chinese  Recorder ,  as  above.) 

Note  8.— Pauthier  supposes  Unken,  or  Vuguen  as  he  reads  it,  to  he  Htthean, 
one  of  the  Mens  under  the  immediate  administration  of  Fu-chau  city.  This  cannot  be, 
according  to  the  lucid  reading  of  the  G.  T.,  making  Unken  15  miles  from  the  chief 
city.  The  only  place  which  the  maps  show  about  that  position  is  Min-ts’ing  hien. 
And  the  Dutch  mission  of  1664-1665  names  this  as  “  Binkin,  by  some  called  Min- 
sing.”  ( Astlcy ,  III.  461.) 

[Mr.  Phillips  writes  [T.  Pao,  I.  224-225) :  ‘‘Going  down  stream  from  Kien-Ning, 
we  arrive  first  at  Yen-Ping  on  the  Min  Main  River.  Eighty-seven  li  further  down  is 
the  mouth  of  the  Yin-Ki  River,  up  which  stream,  at  a  distance  of  eighty  li,  is  Yiu-Ki 
city,  where  travellers  disembark  for  the  land  journey  to  Yung-chun  and  Chinchew. 
This  route  is  the  highway  from  the  tmvn  of  Yiu-Ki  to  the  seaport  of  Chinchew.  This 
I  consider  to  have  been  Polo’s  route,  and  Ramusio’s  Unguen  I  believe  to  be  Yung- 
chun,  locally  known  as  Eng-chun  or  Ung-chun,  a  name  greatly  resembling  Polo’s 
Unguen.  I  look  upon  this  mere  resemblance  of  name  as  of  small  moment  in 
comparison  with  the  weighty  and  important  statement,  that  ‘  this  place  is  remarkable 
for  a  great  manufacture  of  sugar.’  Going  south  from  the  Min  River  towards  Chin- 
chew,  this  is  the  first  district  in  which  sugar-cane  is  seen  growing  in  any  quantity. 
Between  Kien-Ning- Foo  and  Fucliau  I  do  not  know  of  any  place  remarkable  for  the 
great  manufacture  of  sugar.  Paulhier  makes 'How-Ivuan  do  service  for  Unlcen  or 
Unguen,  but  this  is  inadmissible,  as  there  is  no  such  place  as  How-Ivuan;  it  is 
simply  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  city  of  Fuchau,  which  is  divided  into  two  districts, 
viz.  the  Min-IIien  and  the  How-Kuan-Hien.  A  small  quantity  of  sugar-cane  is,  I 

into  sugar.  The  cane  grown  there  is  usually  cut  into  short  pieces  for  chewing  and 
hawked  about  the  streets  for  sale.  The  nearest  point  to  Foochow  where  sugar  is 
made  in  any  great  quantity  is  Yung-Foo,  a  place  quite  out  of  Polo’s  route.  The 
great  sugar  manufacturing  districts  of  Fuh-Kien  are  Hing-hwa,  Yung-chun,  Chinchew, 
and  Chang-chau.”— H.  C.] 

The  Babylonia,  of  the  passage  from  Ramusio  is  Cairo,— Babylon  of  Egypt,  the 
sugar  of  which  was  very  famous  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Zucchero  di  Bambellonia  is 
repeatedly  named  in  Pegolotti’s  Handbook  (210,  311,  362,  etc.). 

The  passage  as  it  stands  represents  the  Chinese  as  not  knowing  even  how  to  get 
sugar  in  the  granular  form :  but  perhaps  the  fact  was  that  they  did  not  know  how  to 
refine  it.  Local  Chinese  histories  acknowledge  that  the  people  of  Fo-kien  did  not 
know  how  to  make  fine  sugar,  till,  in  the  time  of  the  Mongols,  certain  men  from  the 
West  taught  the  art.*  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  passage  that  in  India  coarse 
sugar  is  commonly  called  C'rfnl,  “the  produce  of  China,”  and  sugar  candy  or 
fine  sugar  Ifisri ,  the  produce  of  Cairo  (Babylonia)  or  Egypt.  Nevertheless,  fine  Misri 
has  long  been  exported  from  Fo-kien  to  India,  and  down  to  1S62  went  direct  from 
Amoy.  It  is  now,  Mr.  Phillips  states,  sent  to  India  by  steamers  via  Hong-K.ong. 
I  see  it  stated,  in  a  late  Report  by  Mr.  Consul  Medhurst,  that  the  sugar  at  this  day 
commonly  sold  and  consumed  throughout  China  is  excessively  coarse  and  repulsive 
in  appearance.  (See  Academy,  February,  1S74,  p.  229.)  [We  note  from  the 
Returns  of  Trade  for  1900,  of  the  Chinese  Customs,  p.  467,  that  during  that  year 
1900,  the  following  quantities  of  sugar  were  exported  from  Amoy:  Brown,  89,116 
piculs,  value  204,969  Hk.  taels ;  white,  3, 70S  piculs,  20,024  Ilk.  taels ;  candy, 
53.5°4 piculs,  304,970  I-Ik.  taels.— II.  C] 

[Dr.  Brctschneider  (Hist,  of  Bol.  Disc.  I.  p.  2)  remarks  that  “  the  sugar  cane 
although  not  indigenous  in  China,  was  known  to  the  Chinese  in  the  2nd  century  n.c. 
It  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  Southern  provinces.  II.  C.] 
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The  fierce  lions  are,  as  usu.nl,  tigers.  These  are  numerous  in  this  province,  and 
tradition  points  to  the  diversion  of  many  roads,  owing  to  their  being  infested  by 
tigers.  Tiger  cubs  are  often  offered  for  sale  in  Amoy.* 


CHAPTER  LXXXI. 

Concerning  the  Greatness  of  thf.  City  of  Fuju. 

Now  this  city  of  Fuju  is  the  key  of  the  kingdom  which 
is  called  Ci-ionka,  and  which  is  one  of  the  nine  great 
divisions  of  Manzi.1  The  city  is  a  seat  of  great  trade 
and  great  manufactures.  The  people  are  Idolaters  and 
subject  to  the  Great  Kaan.  And  a  large  garrison  is  main¬ 
tained  there  by  that  prince  to  keep  the  kingdom  in  peace 
and  subjection.  For  the  city  is  one  which  is  apt  to  revolt 
on  very  slight  provocation. 

There  flows  through  the  middle  of  this  city  a  great 
river,  which  is  about  a  mile  in  width,  and  many  ships  are 
built  at  the  city  which  are  launched  upon  this  river.  Enor- 
ritous  quantities  of  sugar  are  made  there,  and  there  is  a 
great  traffic  in  pearls  and  precious  stones.  For  many 
ships  of  India  come  to  these  parts  bringing  many 
merchants  who  traffic  about  the  Isles  of  the  Indies.  For 
this  city  is,  as  I  must  tell  you,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ocean 
Port  of  Zayton,2  which  is  greatly  frequented  by  the  ships 
of  India  with  their  cargoes  of  various  merchandize ;  and 
from  Zayton  ships  come  this  way  right  up  to  the  city  of 
Fuju  by  the  river  I  have  told  you  of ;  and  ’tis  in  this  way 
that  the  precious  wares  of  India  come  hither.8 

The  city  is  really  a  very  fine  one  and  kept  in  good 
order,  and  all  necessaries  of  life  are  there  to  be  had  in 
great  abundance  and  cheapness. 
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Note  i. — The  name  here  applied  to  Fo-kien  by  Polo  is  variously  written  as 
Choncha,  Ckonka ,  Concha ,  Chouha.  It  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
Klaproth  and  Neumann  refer  it  to  Kiang-Chi,  of  which  Fo-kien  at  one  time  of 
the  Mongol  rule  formed  a  part.  This  is  the  more  improbable  as  Polo  expressly 
distinguishes  this  province  or  kingdom  from  that  which  was  under  Kinsay,  vir. 
Kiang-Chd.  Pauthier  supposes  the  word  to  represent  Kieii-Kto*.  “the  Kingdom 
of  Kien,”  because  in  the  Sth  century  this  territory  had  formed  a  principality  of 
which  the  seat  was  at  Kien-chau,  now  Kien-ning  fu.  This  is  not  satisfactory  either, 
for  no  evidence  is  adduced  that  the  name  continued  in  use. 

One  might  suppose  that  Choncha  represented  Tswan-chau,  the  Chinese  name  of 
the  city  of  Zayton,  or  rather  of  the  department  attached  to  it,  written  by  the  French 
Thsiuan-tchiou ,  but  by  Medhurst  Chwanchew ,  were  it  not  that  Polo's  practice  of 
writing  the  term  tchlu  or  chan  by  gin  is  so  nearly  invariable,  and  that  the  soft 
ch  is  almost  always  expressed  in  the  old  texts  by  the  Italian  ci  (though  the 
Venetian  does  use  the  soft  ch).* 

It  is  again  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  CJwnka  to 
“  CHUNG-Ktvk  ”  “the  Middle  Kingdom,”  though  lean  suggest  no  ground  for  the 
application  of  such  a  title  specially  to  Fo-kien,  except  a  possible  misapprehension. 
Ciumkmi  occurs  in  the  Persian  Historia  Cathaica  published  by  Muller,  but  is  there 
specially  applied  to  North  China.  (See  Qual.  Rashid.,  p.  lxxxvi.) 

The  city  of  course  is  Fu-chau.  It  was  visited  also  by  Friar  Odoric,  who 
calls  it  Fuzo,  and  it  appears  in  duplicate  on  the  Catalan  Map  as  Fugio  and 
as  Fozo. 

I  used  the  preceding  words,  “  the  city  of  course  is  Fu-chau,”  in  the  first  edition. 
Since  then  Mr.  G.  Phillips,  of  the  consular  staff  in  Fo-kien,  has  tried  to  prove  that 
Polo’s  Fuju  is  not  Fu-chau  (Foochow  is  his  spelling),  but  T’swan-chau.  This  view  is 
bound  up  with  another  regarding  the  identity  of  Zayton,  which  will  involve  lengthy 
notice  under  next  chapter ;  and  both  views  have  met  with  an  aide  advocate  in  the 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  Douglas,  of  Amoy.t  I  do  not  in  the  least  accept  these  views  about 

In  considering  the  objections  made  to  Fu-chau,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that, 
according  to  the  spelling  usual  with  Polo  or  his  scribe,  Fuju  is  not  merely  “a  name 
with  a  great  resemblance  in  sound  to  Foochow”  (as  Mr.  Phillips  has  it) ;  it  is  Mr. 
Phillips’s  word  Foochow,  just  as  absolutely  as  my  word  Fu-chau  is  his  word  Foochow. 
(See  remarks  almost  at  the  end  of  the  Introductory  Essay.)  And  what  has  to  be 
proved  against  me  in  this  matter  is,  that  when  Polo  speaks  of  Fu-chau  he  does  not 
mean  Fu-chau.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  the  distances  as  given  by  Tolo  (three 
days  from  Quelinfu  to  Fuju,  five  days  from  Fuju  to  Zayton)  do  correspond  well  with 
my  interpretations,  and  do  net  correspond  with  the  other.  These  are  very  strong 
fences  of  my  position,  and  it  demands  strong  arguments  to  level  them.  The  adverse 
arguments  (in  brief)  are  these  : 

(r.)  That  Fu-chau  was  not  the  capital  of  Fo-kien  ("chief  don  reigne ”). 

(2.)  That  the  River  of  Fu-chau  does  not  flow  through  the  middle  of  the  city  {"par 
h  mide  cest  cite ” ) ,  nor  even  under  the  walls. 

(3.)  That  Fu-chau  was  not  frequented  by  foreign  trade  till  centuries  afterwards. 

The  first  objection  will  be  more  conveniently  answered  under  next  chapter 
(P-  239). 

As  regards  the  second,  the  fact  urged  is  true.  But  even  now  a  straggling  street 
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But  few  trees  are  met  with  ;  a  banyan  here  and  there,  but  no  camphor-trees  along 
this  route  ;  hut  there  is  one  extremely  interesting  feature  on  it  that  would  strike  the 
most  unobservant  traveller,  viz.  :  the  Loyang  bridge,  one  of  the  wonders  of  China.” 
Had  Polo  travelled  by  this  route,  he  would  certainly  have  mentioned  it.  Pauthier 
remarks  upon  Polo’s  silence  in  tills  matter  :  “  It  is  surprising,”  says  he,  “  that  Marco 
Polo  makes  no  mention  of  it.”— H.  C.] 

Note  2.  —  The  G.  T.  reads  Caiton,  presumably  for  (Jaiton  or  Zavton.  In 
Pauthier’s  text,  in  the  following  chapter,  the  name  of  Zayton  is  written  Qaiton  and 
Qayton,  and  the  name  of  that  port  appears  in  the  same  form  in  the  Letter  of  its 
Bishop,  Andrew  of  Perugia,  quoted  in  note  2,  ch.  lxxxii.  Pauthier,  however,  in  this 
place  reads  Kayteu ,  which  he  developcs  into  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rivet  Min.* 

Note  3.— The  Min,  the  River  of  Fu-chau,  “varies  much  in  width  and  depth. 
Near  its  mouth,  and  at  some  other  parts,  it  is  not  less  than  a  mile  in  width,  elsewhere 
deep  and  rapid.”  It  is  navigable  for  ships  of  large  sire  20  miles  from  the  mouth,  and 
for  good-sized  junks  thence  to  the  great  bridge.  The  scenery  is  very  fine,  and  is  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  the  Hudson.  ( Fortune ,  I.  2S1 ;  Chin.  A’e/ios.  XVI.  4S3.) 


CHAPTER  LXXXII. 

Of  the  City  and  Great  Haven  of  Zavton. 

Now  when  you  quit  Fuju  and  cross  the  River,  you  travel 
for  five  days  south-east  through  a  fine  country,  meeting 
with  a  constant  succession  of  flourishing  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  rich  in  every  product.  You  travel  by 
mountains  and  valleys  and  plains,  and  in  some  places 
by  great  forests  in  which  are  many  of  the  trees  which 
give  Camphor.1  There  is  plenty  of  game  on  the  road, 
both  of  bird  and  beast.  The  people  are  all  traders  and 
craftsmen,  subjects  of  the  Great  Kaan,  and  under  the 
government  of  Fuju.  When  you  have  accomplished 
those  five  days’  journey  you  arrive  at  the  very  great  and 
noble  city  of  Zayton,  which  is  also  subject  to  Fuju. 

At  this  city  you  must  know  is  the  Flaven  of  Zayton, 
frequented  by  all  the  ships  of  India,  which  bring  thither 
spicery  and  all  other  kinds  of  costly  wares.  It  is  the 
port  also  that  is  frequented  by  all  the  merchants  of 
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Manzi,  for  hither  is  imported  the  most  astonishing 
quantity  of  goods  and  of  precious  stones  and  pearls, 
and  from  this  they  are  distributed  all  over  Manzi.2  And 
I  assure  you  that  for  one  shipload  of  pepper  that  goes  to 
Alexandria  or  elsewhere,  destined  for  Christendom,  there 
come  a  hundred  such,  aye  and  more  too,  to  this  haven 
of  Zayton ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  two  greatest  havens  in 
the  world  for  commerce.3 

The  Great  Kaan  derives  a  very  large  revenue  from 
the  duties  paid  in  this  city  and  haven ;  for  you  must 
know  that  on  all  the  merchandize  imported,  including 
precious  stones  and  pearls,  be  levies  a  duty  of  ten  per 
cent.,  or  in  other  words  takes  tithe  of  everything.  Then 
again  the  ship’s  charge  for  freight  on  small  wares  is  30 
per  cent.,  on  pepper  44  per  cent.,  and  on  lignaloes, 
sandalwood,  and  other  bulky  goods  40  per  cent.,  so 
that  between  freight  and  the  Kaan’s  duties  the  merchant 
has  to  pay  a  good  half  the  value  of  his  investment 
[though  on  the  other  half  he  makes  such  a  profit  that 
he  is  always  glad  to  come  back  with  a  new  supply  of 
merchandize].  But  you  may  well  believe  from  what  I 
have  said  that  the  Kaan  hath  a  vast  revenue  from  this 
city. 

There  is  a  great  abundance  here  of  all  provision  for 
every  necessity  of  man’s  life.  [It  is  a  charming  country, 
and  the  people  are  very  quiet,  and  fond  of  an  easy  life. 
Many  come  hither  from  Upper  India  to  have  their  bodies 
painted  with  the  needle  in  the  way  we  have  elsewhere 
described,  there  being  many  adepts  at  this  craft  in  the 
city.'1] 

Let  me  tell  you  also  that  in  this  province  there  is  a 
town  called  Tyunju,  where  they  make  vessels  of 
porcelain  of  all  sizes,  the  finest  that  can  be  imagined. 
They  make  it  nowhere  but  in  that  city,  and  thence  it  is 
exported  all  over  the  world.  Here  it  is  abundant  and 
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very  cheap,  insomuch  that  for  a  Venice  groat  you  can 
buy  three  dishes  so  fine  that  you  could  not  imagine 
better.5 

I  should  tell  you  that  in  this  city  {i.e.  of  Zayton) 
they  have  a  peculiar  language.  [For  you  must  know 
that  throughout  all  Manzi  they  employ  one  speech  and 
one  kind  of  writing  only,  but  yet  there  are  local 
differences  of  dialect,  as  you  might  say  of  Genoese, 
Milanese,  Florentines,  and  Neapolitans,  who  though 
they  speak  different  dialects  can  understand  one 
another.5] 

And  I  assure  you  that  the  Great  Kaan  has  as  large 
customs  and  revenues  from  this  kingdom  of  Chonka  as 
from  Kinsay,  aye  and  more  too.7 

We  have  now  spoken  of  but  three  out  of  the  nine 
kingdoms  of  Manzi,  to  wit  Yanju  and  Kinsay  and  Fuju. 
We  could  tell  you  about  the  other  six,  but  it  would 
be  too  long  a  business ;  so  we  will  say  no  more  about 
them. 

And  now  you  have  heard  all  the  truth  about  Catbav 
and  Manzi  and  many  other  countries,  as  has  been  set 
down  in  this  Book ;  the  customs  of  the  people  and  the 
various  objects  of  commerce,  the  beasts  and  birds,  the 
gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  and  many  other 
matters  have  been  rehearsed  to  you.  But  our  Book  as 
yet  does  not  contain  nearly  all  that  we  purpose  to  put 
therein.  For  we  have  still  to  tell  you  all  about  the  people 
of  India  and  the  notable  things  of  that  country,  which 
are  well  worth  the  describing,  for  they  are  marvellous 
indeed.  What  we  shall  tell  is  all  true,  and  without  any 
lies.  And  we  shall  set  clown  all  the  particulars  in 
writing  just  as  Messer  Marco  Polo  related  them.  And 
he  well  knew  the  facts,  for  he  remained  so  long  in  India, 
and  enquired  so  diligently  into  the  manners  and  peculi¬ 
arities  of  the  nations,  that  I  can  assure  you  there  never 
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Caylon  (Cayton)  j  and  in  this  city  a  rich  Armenian  lady  did  build  a  large  and 
fine  enough  church,  which  was  erected  into  a  cathedral  by  the  Archbishop,”  and  so 
on.  lie  speaks  incidentally  of  the  Genoese  merchants  frequenting  it.  John 
Marignolli,  who  was  there  about  1347,  calls  it  “a  wondrous  fine  sea-port,  and 
a  city  of  incredible  size,  where  our  Minor  Friars  have  three  very  fine  churches; 
.  .  .  and  they  have  a  bath  also,  and  a  fondaco  which  serves  as  a  depot  for  all  the 
merchants.”  Ibn  Batuta  about  the  same  time  says:  “The  first  city  that  I  reached 
after  crossing  the  sea  was  Zaitun.  ...  It  is  a  great  city,  superb  indeed;  and 
in  it  they  make  damasks  of  velvet  as  well  as  those  of  satin  (Kimkka  and  At.'a's), 
which  are  called  from  the  name  of  the  city  Zaituntah  ;  they  are  superior  to  the  stuffs 
of  Ivhansa  and  Ivhanbalik.  The  harbour  of  Zaitun  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world 
— I  am  wrong  ;  it  is  the  greatest !  I  have  seen  there  about  an  hundred  first-class  junks 
together ;  as  for  small  ones,  they  were  past  counting.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  an 
estuary  which  runs  inland  from  the  sea  until  it  joins  the  Great  River.” 

[Mr.  Geo.  Phillips  finds  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  Changchau  being  Zavton 
in  this  passage  of  Ibn  liatuta.  He  says  {Jour.  China  Br.  1{.  A.  Soc.  iSSS,  2S-29) : 
“Changchow  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  seat  of  a  great  silk  manufacture,  and  the 
production  of  its  looms,  such  as  gauzes,  satins  and  velvets,  were  said  to  exceed  in 
beauty  those  of  Soochow  and  Hangchow.  According  to  the  Fuhkien  Gazetteer,  silk 
goods  under  the  name  of  Kinki,  and  porcelain  were,  at  the  end  of  the  Sung 
Dynasty,  ordered  to  be  taken  abroad  and  to  be  bartered  against  foreign  wares, 
treasure  having  been  prohibited  to  leave  the  country.  In  this  Kinki  I  think  we  mav 
recognise  the  Kimkha  of  Ib\  Batuta.  I  incline  to  this  fact,  as  the  characters 
Ivinki  are  pronounced  in  the  Amoy  and  Changchow  dialects  Khimkhi  and 
Ivimkhia.  Anxious  to  learn  if  the  manufacture  of  these  silk  goods  still  existed  in 
Changchow,  I  communicated  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Talmage  of  Amoy,  who,  through 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ross  of  the  London  Mission,  gave  me  the  information  that  Ivinki  was 
formerly  somewhat  extensively  manufactured  at  Changchow,  although  at  present  it 
was  only  made  by  one  shop  in  that  city.  Ibn  Batuta  tells  us  that  the  King  of 
China  had  sent  to  the  Sultan,  five  hundred  pieces  of  Kamkha,  of  which  one 
hundred  were  made  in  the  city  of  Zaitun.  This  form  of  present  appears  to  have  been 
continued  by  the  Emperors  of  the  Ming  Dynasty,  for  wc  learn  that  the  Emperor 
Yunglo  gave  to  the  Envoy  of  the  Sultan  of  Quilon,  presents  of  Kinki  and-  Shalo, 
that  is  to  say,  brocaded  silks  and  gauzes.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  found  that 
Dr.  HlitTli  suggests  that  the  characters  lvinhua,  meaning  literally  gold  flower  in  the 
sense  of  silk  embroidery,  possibly  represent  live  mediaeval  Ivhimka.  I  incline  rather 
to  my  own  suggestion.  In  the  Pei-vien-yun-fu  these  characters  Ivien-ki  are  fre¬ 
quently  met  in  combination,  meaning  a  silk  texture,  such  as  brocade  or  tapestry. 
Curtains  made  of  this  texture  are  mentioned  in  Chinese  books,  as  early  as  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Christian  era.” — H.  C.] 

Rashiduddin,  in  enumerating  the  Sings  or  great  provincial  governments  of  the 
empire,  has  the  following  :  “  7U1  Fuchu. — This  is  a  city  of  Manzi.  The  Sing  was 
formerly  located  at  Zaitun,  but  afterwards  established  here,  where  it  still  remains. 
Zaitun  is  a  great  shipping-port,  and  the  commandant  there  is  Bohauddin  Kandari.” 
Pauthier’s  Chinese  extracts  show  us  that  the  seat  of  the  Sing  was,  in  12S1,  at 
T’swan-chau,  but  was  then  transferred  to  Fu-chau.  In  12S2  it  was  removed  back  to 
T’swan-chau,  and  in  12S3  recalled  to  Fu-chau.  That  is  to  say,  what  the  Persian 
writer  tells  us  of  Fuji!  and  Zavton,  the  Chinese  Annalists  tell  us  of  Fu-chau  and 
T’swan-chau.  Therefore  Fuju  and  Zayton  were  respectively  Fu-chau  and  T’swan-chau. 

[In  the  Yuen-ski  (ch.  94),  Shi  fo.  Maritime  trade  regulations,  it  “is  stated, 
among  other  things,  that  in  1277,  a  superintendency  of  foreign  trade  was  established 
in  Ts’uan-chou.  Another  superintendency  was  established  for  the  three  ports  of 
K’ing-yiian  (the  present  Ning-po),  Shang-hai,  and  Gan-p’u.  These  three  ports 
depended  on  the  province  of  Fu-kien,  the  capital  of  which  was  Ts’iian-chou. 
Farther  on,  the  ports  of  Hung-chou  and  Fu-chou  are  also  mentioned  in  connection 
with  foreign  trade.  Chang-chou  (in  Fu-kien,  near  Amoy)  is  only  once  spoken  of 
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there.  We  meet  further  the  names  of  Wen-chou  and  Kuang-ehou  as  seaports  for 
foreign  trade  in  the  Mongol  time.  But  TsHian-chou  in  this  article  on  the  sea-trade 
seems  to  be  considered  as  the  most  important  of  the  seaports,  and  it  is  repeatedly 
referred  to.  I  have,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  the  port  of  Zayton  of  Western 
medieval  travellers  can  only  be  identified  with  Ts'uiin-chou,  not  with  Chang-chou. 
.  .  .  There  are  many  other  reasons  found  in  Chinese  works  in  favour  of  this  view. 
Gan-p’u  of  the  Yuen-slii  is  the  seaport  Ganfu  of  -Marco  Polo."  (Brelschmider,  Med. 
Res.  I.  pp.  186-187.) 

In  his  paper  on  Changchovi,  the  Capital  of  Fuhkien  in  Mongol  Times,  printed  in 
the  Jour.  China  B.  R.  A.  Soc.  1S8S,  pp.  22-30,  Mr.  Geo.  Phillips  from  Chinese 
works  has  shown  that  the  Port  of  Chang-chau  did,  in  Mongol  times,  alternate  with 
Cbinehew  and  Fn-chau  as  the  capital  of  Fuh-Uien. — H.  C.] 

Further,  Zayton  was,  as  we  see  from  this  chapter,  and  from  the  2nd  and  5th  of 
Bk.  III.,  in  that  age  the  great  focus  and  harbour  of  communication  with  India  and 
the  Islands.  From  Zayton  sailed  Kublai’s  ill-fated  expedition  against  Japan.  From 
Zayton  Marco  Polo  seems  to  have  sailed  on  his  return  to  the  West,  as  did  John 
Marignolli  some  half  century  later.  At  Zayton  Ibn  Batuta  first  landed  in  China,  and 


AU  that  we  find  quoted  from  Chinese  records  regarding  T sioan-chau  corresponds 
to  these  Western  statements  regarding  Zayton.  For  centuries  Tswan-chau  was  the 
seat  of  the  Customs  Department  of  Fo-kien,  nor  was  this  finally  removed  till  1473. 
In  all  the  historical  notices  of  the  arrival  of  ships  and  missions  from  India  and  the 
Indian  Islands  during  the  reign  of  Kublai,  T’swan-chau,  and  T’swan-chau  almost 
alone,  is  the  port  of  debarkation  ;  in  the  notices  of  Indian  regions  in  the  annals  of  the 
same  reign  it  is  from  T’swan-chau  that  the  distances  are  estimated  ;  it  was  from 
T’swan-chau  that  the  expeditions  against  Japan  and  Java  tvere  mainly  fitted  out. 
(See  quotations  by  Pauthier,  pp.  559,  570,  604,  653,  603,  643;  Gaubil ,  205,  217; 
Deguigues,  III.  169,  175,  180,  1S7 ;  Chinese  Recorder  (Foochow),  1S70,  pp.  45 
seqq.) 

When  the  Portuguese,  in  the  1 6  th  century,  recovered  China  to  European 
knowledge,  Zayton  was  no  longer  the  great  haven  of  foreign  trade ;  but  yet  the  old 
name  was  not  extinct  among  the  mariners  of  Western  Asia.  Giovanni  d’Empoli,  in 
1515,  writing  about  China  from  Cochin,  says  :  “  Ships  cany  spices  thither  from  these 
parts.  Every  year  there  go  thither  from  Sumatra  60,000  cantars  of  pepper,  and 
15,000  or  20,000  from  Cochin  and  Malabar,  worth  15  to  20  ducats  a  cantor ;  besides 
ginger  (?),  mace,  nutmegs,  incense,  aloes,  velvet,  European  goldwire,  coral,  woollens, 
etc.  The  Grand  Can  is  the  King  of  China,  and  he  dwells  at  ZtiiON.”  Giovanni 
hoped  to  get  to  Zeiton  before  he  died.15 

The  port  of  T’swan-chau  is  generally  called  in  our  modern  charts  Chinches}. 
Now  Chinckeo  is  the  name  given  by  the  old  Portuguese  navigators  to  the  coast  of 
Fo-kien,  as  well  as  to  the  port  which  they  frequented  there,  and  till  recently  I 
supposed  this  to  be  T’swan-chau.  But  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  paper  alluded  to  at  p.  232, 
asserted  that  by  Chinckeo  modern  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  designated  (not 
T’swan-chau  but)  Chang-chau,  a  great  city  60  miles  W.S.W.  of  Tswan-chau,  on  a 
river  entering  Amoy  Harbour.  On  turning,  with  this  hint,  to  the  old  maps  of  the 
17th  century,  I  found  that  their  Chincheo  is  really  Chang-chau.  But  Mr.  Phillips  also 
maintains  that  Chang-chau,  or  rather  its  port,  a  place  formerly  called  Gehkong  and 
now  Haiteng,  is  Zayton.  Mr.  Phillips  does  not  adduce  any  precise  evidence  to 
show  that  this  place  was  known  as  a  port  in  Mongol  times,  far  less  that  it  was 
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Note  4.— These  tattooing  artists  were  probably  employed  mainly  by  mariners 
frequenting  the  port.  We  do  not  know  if  the  Malays  practised  tattooing  before 
their  conversion  to  Islam.  But  most  Indo-Chinese  races  tattoo,  and  the  Japanese 
still  "have  the  greater  part  of  the  body  and  limbs  scrolled  over  with  bright-blue 
dragons,  and  lions,  and  tigers,  and  figures  of  men  and  women  tattooed  into  their 
skins  with  the  most  artistic  and  elaborate  ornamentation.”  ( Aback ,  I.  191.)  Probably 
the  Arab  sailors  also  indulged  in  the  same  kind  of  decoration.  It  is  common  among 
the  Arab  women  now,  and  Della  Valle  speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  so  much  in 
vogue  among  both  sexes  through  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Babylonia,  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  escape.  (I.  395.) 

Note  5.— The  divergence  in  Ramusio:s  version  is  here  very  notable  :  “  The  River 
which  enters  the  Port  of  Zayton  is  great  and  wide,  running  with  great  velocity,  and  is 
a  branch  of  that  which  flows  by  the  city  of  Kinsav.  And  at  the  place  where  it  quits 
the  main  channel  is  the  city  of  Tingui,  of  which  all  that  is  to  be  said  is  that  there  they 
make  porcelain  basins  and  dishes.  The  manner  of  making  porcelain  was  thus  related 
to  him.  They  excavate  a  certain  kind  of  earth,  as  it  were  from  a  mine,  and  this 
they  heap  into  great  piles,  and  then  leave  it  undisturbed  and  exposed  to  wind,  rain, 
and  sun  for  30  or  40  years.  In  this  space  of  time  the  earth  becomes  sufficiently 
refined  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  ;  they  then  colour  it  at  their  discretion,  and 
bake  it  in  a  furnace.  Those  who  excavate  the  clay  do  so  always  therefore  for  their 
sons  and  grandsons.  The  articles  are  so  cheap  in  that  city  that  you  get  S  bowls  for  a 
Venice  groat.” 

Ibn  Batuta  speaks  of  porcelain  as  manufactured  at  Zayton ;  indeed  he  says 
positively  (and  wrongly) :  “  Porcelain  is  made  nowhere  in  China  except  in  the  cities 
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sed  a 


iun.:’  Moreover,  besides  these  sounds 
a  the  dialect  of  Fo-kien,  thus  discrepant 
ne  characters  in  the  Mandarin  dialect,  yet 
the  same  ideas  in  the  Fo-kien  dialect  when 
e  to  written  symbols  !  {Kidd's  China,  etc-, 


The  term  Fekien  dialect  in  the  preceding  passage  is  ambiguous,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  remarks,  which  have  been  derived  from  the  Preface  and  Appendices 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Douglas's  Dictionary  of  the  Spoken  Language  of  Amoy,*  and  which 
throw  a  distinct  light  on  the  subject  of  this  note  : — 

‘'The  vernacular  or  spoken  language  of  Amoy  is  not  a  mere  colloquial  dialect  or 
patois,  it  is  a  distinct  language — one  of  the  many  and  widely  differing  spoken 
languages  which  divide  among  them  the  soil  of  China.  For  these  spoken  languages 
are  not  dialects  of  one  language,  but  cognate  languages,  bearing  to  each  other  a 
relation  similar  to  that  between  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Syriac,  or  between  English, 
Dutch,  German,  and  Danish.  The  so-called  ‘written  language'  is  indeed  uniform 
throughout  the  whole  country,  but  that  is  rather  a  notation  than  a  language.  And 
this  written  language,  as  read  aloud  from  books,  is  not  spoken  in  any  place  whatever, 
under  any  form  of  pronunciation.  The  most  learned  men  never  employ  it  as  a 
means  of  ordinary  oral  communication  even  among  themselves.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
dead  language,  related  to  the  various  spoken  languages  of  China,  somewhat  as  Latin 
is  to  the  languages  of  Southern  Europe. 

“Again:  Dialects,  properly  speaking,  of  the  Amoy  vernacular  language  are 
found  ( e.g .)  in  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Changchew,  Chinchew,  and  Tungan, 
and  the  language  with  its  subordinate  dialects  is  believed  to  be  spuken  by  S  or  io 
millions  of  people.  Of  the  other  languages  of  China  the  most  nearly  related  to  the 
Amoy  is  the  vernacular  of  Chau-chau-fu,  often  called  ‘  the  Swatow  dialect,’  from 
the  only  treaty-port  in  that  region.  The  ancestors  of  the  people  speaking  it 
emigrated  many  years  ago  from  Fuh-kicn,  and  are  still  distinguished  there  by 
the  appellation  Hok-lo ,  tie.  people  from  Hok-kien  (or  Fuh-kien).  This  language 
differs  from  the  Amoy,  much  as  Dutch  differs  from  German,  or  Portuguese  from 
Spanish. 

“  In  the  Island  of  Iiai-nan  (Hai-lam),  again  (setting  aside  the  central  aborigines), 
a  language  is  spoken  which  differs  from  Amoy  more  than  that  of  Swato-w,  but  is  more 
nearly  related  to  these  two  than  to  any  other  of  the  languages  of  China. 

“In  Fuh-chau  fu  we  have  another  language  which  is  largely  spoken  in  the  centre 
and  north  of  Fuh-kien.  This  has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Amoy,  but  is 
quite  unintelligible  to  the  Amoy  people,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  word  or 

“  Hing-hwa  fu  (Heng-hoa),  between  Fuh-chau  and  Chinchew,  has  also  a  language 
of  its  own,  though  containing  only  two  f/fen  districts.  It  is  alleged  to  be  unintel¬ 
ligible  both  at  Amoy  and  at  Fuhchau. 

“To  the  other  languages  of  China  that  of  Amoy  is  less  closely  related  ;  yet  all 
evidently  spring  from  one  common  stock.  Bui  that  common  stock  is  not  the  modern 
Mandarin  dialect,  but  the  ancient  form  of  the  Chinese  language  as  spoken  some 
3000  years  ago.  The  so-called  Mandarin ,  far  from  being  the  original  form,  is 
usually  more  changed  than  any.  It  is  in  the  ancient  form  of  the  language  (naturally) 
that  the  relation  of  Chinese  to  other  languages  can  best  be  traced  ;  and  as  the  Amoy 
vernacular,  which  very  generally  retains  the  final  consonants  in  their  original  shape, 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  sources  from  which  the  ancient  form  of  Chinese  has  been 
recovered,  the  study  of  that  vernacular  is  of  considerable  importance.” 
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C  II  A  1’ TER  I. 

Of  t;ii;  Mf.uchant  Shi ps  of  Maxzi  that  sail  upon  the 
Indian  Seas. 

Having  finished  our  discourse  concerning  those  countries 
wherewith  our  Book  hath  been  occupied  thus  far,  we  are 
now  about  to  enter  on  the  subject  of  India,  and  to  tell 
you  of  all  the  wonders  thereof. 

And  first  let  us  speak  of  the  ships  in  which  merchants 
go  to  and  fro  amongst  the  Isles  of  India. 

These  ships,  you  must  know,  are  of  fir  timber.1  They 
have  but  one  deck,  though  each  of  them  contains  some 
50  or  60  cabins,  wherein  the  merchants  abide  greatly  at 
their  ease,  every  man  having  one  to  himself.  The  ship 
hath  but  one  rudder,  but  it  hath  four  masts ;  and  some¬ 
times  they  have  two  additional  masts,  which  they  ship 
and  unship  at  pleasure.2 

[Moreover  the  larger  of  their  vessels  have  some 
thirteen  compartments  or  severances  in  the  interior,  made 
with  planking  strongly  framed,  in  case  mayhap  the  ship 
should  spring  a  leak,  either  by  running  on  a  rock  or  by 
the  blow  of  a  hungry  whale  (as  shall  betide  ofttimes,  for 
when  the  ship  in  her  course  by  night  sends  a  ripple  back 
alongside  of  the  whale,  the  creature  seeing  the  foam 
fancies  there  is  something  to  eat  afloat,  and  makes  a  rush 
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forward,  whereby  it  often  shall  stave  in  some  part  of  the 
ship).  In  such  case  the  water  that  enters  the  leak  flows 
to  the  bilge,  which  is  always  kept  clear  ;  and  the  mariners 
having  ascertained  where  the  damage  is,  empty  the  cargo 
from  that  compartment  into  those  adjoining,  for  the 
planking  is  so  well  fitted  that  the  water  cannot  pass  from 
one  compartment  to  another.  They  then  stop  the  leak 
and  replace  the  lading.3] 

The  fastenings  are  all  of  good  iron  nails  and  the  sides 
are  double,  one  plank  laid  over  the  other,  and  caulked 
outside  and  in.  The  planks  are  not  pitched,  for  those 
people  do  not  have  any  pitch,  but  they  daub  the  sides 
with  another  matter,  deemed  by  them  far  better  than 
pitch ;  it  is  this.  You  see  they  take  some  lime  and  some 
chopped  hemp,  and  these  they  knead  together  with  a 
certain  wood-oil ;  and  when  the  three  are  thoroughly 
amalgamated,  they  hold  like  any  glue.  And  with  this 
mixture  they  do  paint  their  ships.'1 

Each  of  their  great  ships  requires  at  least  200  mariners 
[some  of  them  300].  They  are  indeed  of  great  size,  for 
one  ship  shall  carry  5000  or  6000  baskets  of  pepper  [and 
they  used  formerly  to  be  larger  than  they  are  now].  And 
aboard  these  ships,  you  must  know,  when  there  is  no 
wind  they  use  sweeps,  and  these  sweeps  are  so  big  that 
to  pull  them  requires  four  mariners  to  each.3  Every 
great  ship  has  certain  large  barks  or  tenders  attached  to 
it;  these  are  large  enough  to  carry  1000  baskets  of 
pepper,  and  carry  50  or  60  mariners  apiece  [some  of  them 
So  or  100],  and  they  are  likewise  moved  by  oars  ;  they 
assist  the  great  ship  by  towing  her,  at  such  times  as  her 
sweeps  are  in  use  [or  even  when  she  is  under  sail,  if  the 
wind  be  somewhat  on  the  beam  ;  not  if  the  wind  be  astern, 
for  then  the  sails  of  the  big  ship  would  take  the  wind  out 
of  those  of  the  tenders,  and  she  would  run  them  clown]. 
Each  ship  has  two  [or  three]  of  these  barks,  but  one  is 
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bigger  than  the.  others.  There  are  also  some  ten  [small] 
l, <Mis  f.<r  the  service  of  each  great  ship,  to  lay  out  the 
anchors,  catch  fish,  bring  supplies  aboard,  and  the  like. 
\\  hen  the  ship  is  under  sail  she  carries  these  boats  slung 
to  her  sides.  And  the  large  tenders  have  their  boats  in 

When  the  ship  has  been  a  year  in  work  and  they  wish 
to  repair  her,  they  nail  on  a  third  plank  over  the  first  two, 
and  caulk  and  pay  it  well ;  and  when  another  repair  is 
wanted  they  naii  on  yet  another  plank,  and  so  on  year  by 
year  as  it  is  required.  Howbeit,  they  do  this  only  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  and  till  there  are  six  thicknesses 
of  planking.  When  a  ship  has  come  to  have  six  planks 
on  her  sides,  one  over  the  other,  they  take  her  no  more 
on  the  high  seas,  but  make  use  of  her  for  coasting  as  long 
as  she  will  last,  and  then  they  break  her  up.0 

Now  that  1  have  told  you  about  the  ships  which  sail 
upon  the  Ocean  Sea  and  among  the  Isles  of  India,  let  us 
proceed  to  speak  of  the  various  wonders  of  India ;  but 
first  and  foremost  I  must  tel!  you  about  a  number  of 
Islands  that  there  are  in  that  part  of  the  Ocean  Sea 
where  we  now  are,  I  mean  the  Islands  lying  to  the  east¬ 
ward.  So  let  us  begin  with  an  Island  which  is  called 
Chipangu.  _ _ 

«]  is  [still]  the  staple  timber  for  ship-building  both 
0  is  a  verv  largo  export  of  it  front  Fu-chau,  and  even 
.  kind  of  fir.  Several  varieties  of  pine-wood  are  also 
at  Canton.  UV.  and  Q„  China  andjafan,  I.  1 70  ; 


>'OTF  2. — Note  the  cr.c  ntPucr  again.  {Supra,  Bk.  I.  ch.  xix.  note  3.)  Oneofthe 
shifting  masts  was  probably  a  bowsprit,  which,  according  to  Lecomte,  the  Chinese 

Note  3. — The  system  of  water-tight  compartments,  for  the  description  of  which 
we  have  to  thank  Ramusio’s  text,  in  our  own  time  introduced  into  European  con¬ 
struction,  is  still  maintained  by  the  Chinese,  not  only  in  sea-going  junks,  but  in  the 
larger  liver  ciwir.  (See  Mid.  KingX  II.  25  ;  Bla&iston,  8$  j  Dtguignes,  I.  204-206.) 
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that  visit  Singapore  still  use  these  sweeps.  (J.  Did.  Arch.  II. 
l  much  larger  number  of  men  to  each.  It  will  be  seen  from 
;reat  ropes  were  attached  to  the  oars  to  pull  by,  the  bulk  of 
:o  grasp  ;  as  in  the  old  French  galleys  wooden  manetles ,  or 
he  oar  tor  the  same  purpose. 


Note  6. — The  Chinese  sea-going  vessels  of  those  days  were  apparently  larger  than 
was  at  all  common  in  European  navigation.  Marco  here  speaks  of  200  (or  in 
Ranuisio  up  to  300)  mariners,  a  large  crew  indeed  for  a  merchant  vessel,  but  not  so 
great  as  is  implied  in  Odoric’s  statement,  that  the  ship  in  which  he  went  from  India  to 
China  had  700  souls  on  board.  The  numbers  carried  by  Chinese  junks  are 
occasionally  still  enormous.  “  In  February,  1822,  Captain  Pearl,  of  the  English 
ship  Indiana,  coming  through  Gaspar  Straits,  fell  in  with  the  cargo  and  crew  of  a 
wrecked  junk,  and  saved  198  persons  out  of  1600,  with  whom  she  had  left  Amoy, 
whom  he  landed  at  Pontianak.  This  humane  act  cost  him  1 1,000/. (Quoted  by 
Williams  from  Chin.  Rep.  VI.  149.) 

The  following  ate  some  other  mediteval  accounts  of  the  China  shipping,  all 

Friar Jordanus: — ‘‘The  vessels  which  they  navigate  to  Cathay  be  very  big,  and 
have  upon  the  ship‘s  hull  more  than  one  hundred  cabins,  and  with  a  fair  wind  they 
carry  ten  sails,  and  they  are  very  bulky,  being  made  of  three  thicknesses  of  plank,  so 
that  the  first  thickness  is  as  in  our  great  ships,  the  second  crosswise,  the  third  again 
longwise.  In  sooth,  ’tis  a  very  strong  affair  !”  (55.) 

Nicola  Conti: — “They  build  some  ships  much  larger  than  ours,  capable  of  con¬ 
taining  2000  butts  {vegetes),  with  five  masts  and  five  sails.  The  lower  part  is  con¬ 
structed  with  triple  planking,  in  order  to  withstand  the  force  of  the  tempests  to  which 
they  are  exposed.  And  the  ships  are  divided  into  compartments,  so  formed  that  if 
one  part  be  shattered  the  rest  remains  in  good  order,  and  enables  the  vessel  to  com¬ 
plete  its  voyage.” 

/In  Batata:—"  Chinese  ships  only  are  used  in  navigating  the  sea  of  China.  .  .  . 
There  are  three  classes  of  these  :  (1)  the  Large,  which  are  called  Jouulc  {sing.  Junk) ; 
(2)  the  Middling,  which  are  called  Zao ;  and  (3)  the  Small,  called  Kakam.  Each  of 
the  greater  ships  has  from  twelve  sails  down  to  three.  These  are  made  of  bamboo 
kind  of  mat ;  they  are  never  lowered,  and  they  are  braced  this 


When 


anchor  the . 


to  fly  loose.  Each  ship  has  a  crew  of  1000  men,  viz.  600  mariners  and  400  soldiers, 
among  whom  ate  archers,  target-men,  and  cross-bow  men  to  shoot  naphtha.  Each 
large  vessel  is  attended  by  three  others,  which  are  called  respectively  ‘  The  Half,’ 
‘  The  Third,’  and  ‘  The  Quarter.’  These  vessels  are  built  only  at  ZayLon,  in  China, 
and  at  Sinkalan  or  Sin-ul-Sfn  (i.e.  Canton).  This  is  the  way  they  are  built.  They 
construct  two  walls  of  timber,  which  they  connect  by  very  thick  slabs  of  wood, 
clenching  all  fast  this  way  and  that  with  huge  spikes,  each  of  which  is  three  cubits  in 
length.  When  the  two  walls  have  been  united  by  these  slabs  they  apply  the  bottom 
planking,  and  then  launch  the  hull  before  completing  the  construction.  The  timbers 
projecting  from  the  sides  towards  the  water  serve  the  crew  for  going  down  to  wash  and 
for  other  needs.  And  to  these  projecting  timbers  are  attached  the  oars,  which  are 
like  masts  in  size,  and  need  from  to  to  15  men  *  to  ply  each  of  them.  There  are 
about  20  of  these  great  oars,  and  the  rowers  at  each  oar  stand  in  two  ranks  facing 
one  another.  The  oars  are  provided  with  two  strong  cords  or  cables  ;  each  rank  pulls 
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at  one  of  'ruse  and  then  lets  g  ■,  the  other  rank  pulls  on  the  opposite  cable. 

Thf-e  i' as er.  a  i.d.-asarit  ch.tit.-.t  a<  the; r  v.'.tIc  ti-ually,  sinking  Zif  la!  La  hi!  • 
The  three  tenders  which  we  have  ntemi.  .nw!  above  also’ use  oars,  and  tow  the  great 

'*  On  each.  si,:p  four  decks  are  constructed  :  and  there  are  cabins  and  public  rooms 

venicncc»,  and  they  have  keys  so  that  their  tenants  can  lock  them,  and  carry  with 
them  their  w  ives  or’ccnoabines.  The  crew  in  some  of  the  cabins  have  their  children, 
and  they  sow  kitchen  herbs,  ginger,  etc.,  in  vreoden  buckets.  The  captain  is  a  very 
great  Don;  ar.d  when  he  lands,  the  archers  and  negro-slaves  march  before  him  with 
javelins,  swords,  drums,  hems,  and  trumpets."  (IV.  pp.  91  seqsj.  and  247  seqq.  com¬ 
bined.)  Comparing  this  very  interesting  description  with  Polo’s,  we  see  that  they 
agree  in  all  essentials  except  size  ar.rl  the  number  of  decks.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Lhe 
revival  of  the  trade  with  India,  which  Ktibkii  stimulated,  may  have  in  its  development 
under  ids  successors  led  to  the  revival  also  of  the  larger  ships  of  former  times  to  which 
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IiEeOtivnw  OF  Tint  Island  OF  Cmi'ANGl-,  and  Tin:  Great  Kaan’s 
RfWATCU  Or  A  HOST  AGAINST  IT. 

Chipangu  is  an  Island  towards  the  east  in  the  high 
seas,  1500  miles  distant  from  the  Continent;  and  a  very 
great  Island  it  is.1 

The  people  are  white,  civilized,  and  well-favoured. 
They  are  Idolaters,  and  are  dependent  on  nobody.  And 
I  can  tell  you  the  quantity  of  gold  they  have  is  endless  ; 
for  they  find  it  in  their  own  Islands,  [and  the  King  does 
not  allow  it  to  be  exported.  Moreover]  few  merchants 
visit  the  country  because  it  is  so  far  from  the  main  land, 
and  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  their  gold  is  abundant 
beyond  all  measure.2 

1  will  tell  you  a  wonderful  thing  about  the  Palace  of 
the  Lord  of  that  Island.  You  must  know  that  he  hath  a 
great  Palace  which  is  entirely  roofed  with  fine  gold,  just 
as  our  churches  are  roofed  with  lead,  insomuch  that  it 
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1  i rn v,  thev  ; >•  1 1  one  of  these  pearls  in  the  mouth,  for  such 
is  their  custom.]  They  have  also  quantities  of  other 

Cubiav,  the  Grand  Kaan  who  now  reigneth,  having 
hean.1  much  of the  immense  wealth  that  was  in  this  Island, 
formed  a  plan  to  get  possession  of  it.  For  this  purpose 
he  sent  two  of  his  Barons  with  a  great  navy,  and  a  great 
force  of  horse  and  foot.  These  Barons  were  able  and 
valiant  men,  one  of  them  called  Aitacan  and  the  other 
VoxsAixchin.  and  they  weighed  with  all  their  company 
from  the  ports  of  Zayton  and  Kinsav,  and  put  out  to  sea. 
Thev  sailed  until  they  reached  the  Island  aforesaid,  and 
there  they  landed,  and  occupied  the  open  country  and  the 
villages,  but  did  not  succeed  in  getting  possession  of  any 
city  or  castle.  And  so  a  disaster  befel  them,  as  I  shall 

You  must  know  that  there  was  much  ill-will  between 
those  two  Barons,  so  that  one  would  do  nothing  to  help 
the  other.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  there  arose  a  north 
wind  which  blew  with  great  fury,  and  caused  great  damage 
along  the  coasts  of  that  Island,  for  its  harbours  were  few. 
It  Liew  so  hard  that  the  Great  Kaan’s  fleet  could  not 
stand  against  it.  And  when  the  chiefs  saw  that,  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  ships  remained  where 
they  were  the  whole  navy  would  perish.  So  they  all  got 
on  board  and  made  sail  to  leave  the  county.  But  when 
ihev  nad  gone  uMut  four  miles  they  came  to  a  small  Island, 
on  which  tnev  were  driven  ashore  in  spite  of  all  theyr  could 
do  ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  fleet  was  wrecked,  and  a  great 
multitude  ot  tne  iorce  perished,  so  that  there  escaped  only- 
some  30,000  men,  who  took  refuge  on  this  Island. 

These  held  themselves  for  dead  men,  for  they  were 
without  food,  and  knew  not  what  to  clo,  and  they  were  in 
great  despair  when  they  saw  that  such  of  the  ships  as 
had  escaped  the  storm  were  making  full  sail  for  their  own 
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country  without  the  slightest  sign  of  turning  back  to  help 
them.  And  this  was  because  of  the  bitter  hatred  between 
the  two  Barons  in  command  of  the  force  ;  for  the  Baron 
who  escaped  never  showed  the  slightest  desire  to  return 
to  his  colleague  who  was  left  upon  the  Island  in  the  way 
you  have  heard ;  though  he  might  easily  have  done  so 
after  the  storm  ceased  ;  and  it  endured  not  long.  .  He  did 
nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  but  made  straight  for  home. 
And  you  must  know  that  the  Island  to  which  the  soldiers 
had  escaped  was  uninhabited ;  there  was  not  a  creature 
upon  it  but  themselves. 

Notv  we  will  tell  you  what  befel  those  who  escaped  on 
the  fleet,  and  also  those  who  were  left  upon  the  Island. 


Note  — {-Chipangu  represents  the  Chinese Jih-phi-kxvc,  the  kingdom  of  Japan, 
the  name  Jih-pcn  being  the  Chinese  pronunciation,  of  which  the  term  Nippon,  Nipkon 
or  Nihon.  used  in  Japan,  is  a  dialectic  variation,  both  meaning  “  the  origin  of  the 
sun,”  or  sun-rising,  the  place  the  sun  comes  from.  The  name  Chipangu  is  used  also 
by  Rashiducldin.  Our  Japan  was  probably  taken  from  the  Malay  Jctpun  ox  Japing. 

[“ The  name  Nikon  (‘Japan })  seems  to  have  been  first  officially  employed  by  the 
Japanese  Government  in  a.d.  670.  Before  that  lime,  the  usual  native  designation  of 
the  country  was  Yasnato,  properly  the  name  of  one  of  the  central  provinces.  Yam  a  to 
and  Q-mi-kun /,  that  is,  ‘the  Great  August  Country,’  are  the  names  still  preferred 
in  ooetrv  and  belles-lettres.  Japan  has  other  ancient  names,  some  of  which  are  of 
learned  length  and  thundering  sound,  for  instance,  Toyo-ashi-wara-no-chi-ahi-no-napa- 
i-ho-ahi-no-mizu-ho-no-hmi ,  that  is  ‘the  Luxuriant- Reed-Plains- tiie-Land-of- Fresh- 
Rice  -  Ears-of-a-Thousand-Autumns-of-  Long  -  Five  -  Hundred  -  Autumns. ’  ”  (B.  II. 
Chamberlain ,  Things  Japanese,  31-ded.  p.  222.)— IL  C] 

JkMv<in-aISafd]  supposed  to  date  from  the  loth  ccnLury.  (See  J.  A.  S.  B.  XYU. 

[I  shall  merely  mention  the  strange  theory  of  Mr.  George  Collingridge  that 
Zipangu  is  Java  and  not  Japan  in  his  paper  on  The  Early  Cartography  of  Japan. 
( Geog.Jour .  May.  1S94,  pp.  403-409.)  Mr.  K  G.  Kramp  (Japan  or  Jurat),  in  die 
Tijdsekrijt  v.  ket  K.  Nedcrl.  Aardrijhsh  undig  Geuootschap,  1S94,  and  Mr.  H.  Yule 
Oidharn  (Ceog.  Jour.,  September,  1S94,  pp.  27C-279),  have  fully  replied  to  this 
papcr.-I-I.  C] 

Note  2. — The  causes  briefly  mentioned  in  the  text  maintained  the  abundance 
and  low  price  of  gold  in  Japan  till  the  recent  opening  of  the  trade.  (See  Bk.  II.  ch.  1. 
note  3.)  Edrisi  had  heard  that  gold  in  the  isles  of  Sila  (or  Japan)  was  so  abundrnt 
that  dog-collars  were  made  of  it. 

NOTE  3. — Tills  was  doubtless  an  old  “yarn,”  repealed  from  generation  to 
generation.  \Yu  find  in  a  Chinese  work  quoted  by  Amyot :  “The  palace  of  the 
king  (of  Japan)  is  remarkable  for  its  singular  construction.  It  is  a  vast  edifice,  of 
extraordinary  height ;  it  has  nine  stories,  and  presents  on  all  sides  an  exterior  shining 
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What  further  came  of  the  Great  Kaak’s  Expedition  against 


You  see  those  who  were  left  upon  the  Island,  some  30,000 
souls,  as  I  have  said,  did  hold  themselves  for  dead  men, 
for  they  saw  no  possible  means  of  escape.  And  when  the 
King  of  the  Great  Island  got  news  how  the  one  part  of  the 
expedition  had  saved  themselves  upon  that  Isle,  and  the 
other  part  was  scattered  and  fled,  he  was  right  glad 
thereat,  and  he  gathered  together  all  the  ships  of  his 
territory  and  proceeded  with  them,  the  sea  now  being 
calm,  to  the  little  Isle,  and  landed  his  troops  all  round  it. 
And  when  the  Tartars  saw  them  thus  arrive,  and  the  whole 
force  landed,  without  any  guard  having  been  left  on  board 
the  ships  (the  act  of  men  very  little  acquainted  with  such 
work),  they  had  the  sagacity  to  feign  flight.  [Now  the 
Island  was  very  high  in  the  middle,  and  whilst  the  enemy 
were  hastening  after  them  by  one  road  they  fetched  a 
compass  by  another  and]  in  this  way  managed  to  reach 
the  enemy’s  ships  and  to  get  aboard  of  them.  This  they 
did  easily  enough,  for  they  encountered  no  opposition. 

Once  they  were  on  board  they  got  under  weigh 
immediately  for  the  great  Island,  and  landed  there, 
carrying  with  them  the  standards  and  banners  of  the 
King  of  the  Island ;  and  in  this  wise  they  advanced  to 
the  capital.  The  garrison  of  the  city,  suspecting  nothing 
wrong,  when  they  saw  their  own  banners  advancing 
supposed  that  it  was  their  own  host  returning-,  and  so 
gave  them  admittance.  The  Tartars  as  soon  as  they 
had  got  in  seized  all  the  bulwarks  and  drove  out  all  who 
were  in  the  place  except  the  pretty  women,  and  these 
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•  themselves.  In  this  way  the  Great  Kaan’s 
iii  ot  th;;  City. 

e  King  of  the  great  Island  and  his  army 
it  Loth  d--et  and  citv  were  lost,  they  were 
[own  ;  howbeit-  tnev  got  away  to  the  great 
ird  some  of  the  si*. ms  which  had  not  been 
And  the  King  then  g  n  ted  all  his  host  to 
he  city,  and  invested  it  so  straitly  that  no 
in  or  come  out.  Those  who  were  within 
e  for  seven  months,  and  strove  by  all  means 


on  who  had  tied  so  disgrace- 
:1  afterwards  he  caused  the 
on  the  Island,  to  be  put  to 
vecl  as  a  good  soldier  ought 


But  I  must  tell  you  a  wonderful  thing  that  I  had 
forgotten,  which  happened  on  this  expedition. 

You  see,  at  die  beginning  of  the  affair,  when  the 
Kaan’s  people  had  landed  on  the  great  Island  and 
occupied  the  open  country  as  I  told  you,  they  stormed  a 
tower  belonging  to  some  of  the  ’islanders  who  refused  to 
surrender,  and  they  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  the  garrison 
except  eight;  on  these  eight  they  found  it  impossible  to 
indict  any  wound!  Mow  this  was  by  virtue  of  certain 
stones  which  they  had  in  their  arms  inserted  between 
the  skin  and  the  flesh,  with  such  skill  as  not  to  show  at 
till  externally.  And  the  charm  and  virtue  of  these  stones 
was  such  that  those  who  wore  them  could  never  perish 
by  steel.  So  when  the  Barons  learned  this  they  ordered 
VOL.  11.  .  k  2 
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the  men  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  clubs.  And  after 
their  death  the  stones  were  extracted  from  the  bodies  of 
all.  and  were  greatly  prized.2 

Now  the  story  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  Great  Kaan’s 
folk  came  to  pass  as  I  have  told  you.  But  let  us  have 
done  with  that  matter,  and  return  to  our  subject. 


Xote  I. — Kublai : 


is  early  as 


entirely 


tccessible  particulars  respecting  bis  efforts  are  con- 
nslated  by  Titsing ;  and  these  are  in  complete 
Dries  as  given  by  Gaubil,  De  Mailla,  and  in 
rse  three  latter  enter  into  particulars.  But  it  seems 
the  Japanese  chronicler  had  the  Chinese  Annals  in 


Kublai’s 


were  repeated  to  little  purpose, 


The  Japanese  pati 
dors  to  death. 

,n  as  the  Moko  (Mo 


e  Island  of  Tsushima  with  heavy  loss, 
the  following  years  to  have  renewed  his  atteinj 
’  '  ’  'in  1280,  they  put  0: 


d  of  this,  they  assembled  a  considerable 
armv  to  conquer  Japan.  When  informed  of  their  preparations,  the  Dairi  sent 
ambassadors  to  Ize  a‘nd  other  temples  to  invoke  the  gods.  Fosiono  Toki  Mune, 
who  resided  at  Kama  Kura,  ordered  troops  to  assemble  at  Tsukuzi  ( Tdkouzcn  of 
Alcock’5  Map),  and  sent  .  .  .  numerous  detachments  to  Miyako  to  guard  the 
Dairi  and  the  Togou  (Iieir  Apparent)  against  all  danger.  ...  In  the  first  moon 
(of  12S1)  the  Mongols  named  Asikan  (Kgo  Tsa-han*),  Fan-bunko  (Fan  Wen-lm), 
Kioto  (Hintu),  and  Kosaltio  (Hung  Cha-khieu),  Generals  of  their  army,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  100,000  men.  and  teas  embarked  on  numerous  ships  of  war.  Asikan  fell 
ill  on  the  passage,  and  this  made  the  second  General  (Fan  Wen-iiu)  undecided  as  to 


“7.0I  M 


at  the  Island  of  Firando  (phing-hu),  and 
The  troops  of  Tsukuzi  were  under  arms, 
se ;  the  Mongol  ships  foundered  or  were 
i-hu)  fled  with  the  other  Generals  on  the 
has  ever  heard  vvliat  became  of  them, 
r.ded  below  Goriosan,  wandered  about  for 
diers  began  to  plan  the  building  of  vessels 


The 


sted  and  attacked  them  « 


t  of  Alcot 


China  with  the  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  the  army.  The  "destruction  of  so 
a  fleet  v.-as  considered  the  most  evident  proof  of  the  protection  of  t 
(7'ttsingh,  pp.  264-265.)  At  p.  259  of  the  same  work  Klaproth  gives  anoth 
from  the  japanese  Encyclopxdia ;  the  difference  is  not  material. 


Chap. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Concerning  the  Fashion  of  the  Ir>oi.s. 

Now  you  must  know  that  the  Idols  of  Cathay,  and  of 
Matizi,  and  of  this  Island,  are  all  of  the  same  class.  And 
in  this  Island  as  well  as  elsewhere,  there  be  some  of  the 
Idols  that  have  the  head  of  an  ox,  some  that  have  the 
head  of  a  pig.  some  of  a  dog',  some  of  a  sheep,  and  some 
of  clivers  other  kinds.  And  some  of  them  have  four 
heads,  whilst  some  have  three,  one  growing  out  of 
either  shoulder.  There  are  also  some  that  have  four 
hands,  some  ten,  some  a  thousand !  And  they  do  put 
more  faith  in  those  Idols  that  have  a  thousand  hands 
than  in  any  of  the  others.1  And  when  any  Christian 
asks  them  why  they  make  their  Idols  in  so  many  different 
guises,  and  not  all  alike,  they  reply  that  just  so  their 
forefathers  were  wont  to  have  them  made,  and  just  so 
they  will  Ie.ave  them  to  their  children,  and  these  to 
the  after  generations.  And  so  they  will  be  handed  down 
for  ever.  And  you  must  understand  that  the  deeds 
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ascribed  to  these  Idols  are  such  a  parcel  of  devilries  as 
it  is  best  not  to  tell.  So  let  us  have  done  with  the 
Idols,  and  speak  of  other  things. 

But  I  must  tell  you  one  thing  still  concerning  that 
Island  (and  ’tis  the  same  with  the  other  Indian  Islands), 
that  if  the  natives  take  prisoner  an  enemy  who  cannot 
pay  a  ransom,  he  .who  hath  the  prisoner  summons  all 
his  friends  and  relations,  and  they  put  the  prisoner  to 
death,  and  then  they  cook  him  and  eat  him,  and  they 
say  there  is  no  meat  in  the  world  so  good ! — But  now  we 
ze>z7/have  done  with  that  Island  and  speak  of  something 
else. 

You  must  know  the  Sea  in  which  lie  the  Islands  of 
those  parts  is  called  the  Sea  of  Chin,  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say  “  The  Sea  over  against  Manzi.”  For,  in  the 
language  of  those  Isles,  when  they  say  Chin ,  ’tis  Manzi 
they  mean.  And  I  tell  you  with  regard  to  that  Eastern 
Sea  of  Chin,  according  to  what  is  said  by  the  experienced 
pilots  and  mariners  of  those  parts,  there  be  7459  Islands 
in  the  waters  frequented  by  the  said  mariners  ;  and  that 
is  how  they  know  the  fact,  for  their  whole  life  is  spent  in 
navigating  that  sea.  And  there  is  not  one  of  those 
Islands  but  produces  valuable  and  odorous  woods  like 
the  lignaloe,  aye  and  better  too  ;  and  they  produce  also 
a  great  variety  of  spices.  For  example  in  those  Islands 
grows  pepper  as  white  as  snow,  as  well  as  the  black  in 
great  quantities  In  fact  the  riches  of  those  Islands  is 
something  wonderful,  whether  in  gold  or  precious  stones, 
or  in  all  manner  of  spicery  ;  but  they  lie  so  far  off  from 
the  main  land  that  it  is  hard  to  get  to  them.  And  when 
the  ships  of  Zayton  and  Kinsay  do  voyage  thither  they 
make  vast  profits  by  their  venture.2 

It  takes  them  a  whole  year  for  the  voyage,  going  in 
winter  and  returning  in  summer.  For  in  that  Sea  there 
are  but  two  winds  that  blow,  the  one  that  carries  them 
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outward  and  the  other  that  brings  them  homeward  ; 
and  the  one  of  these  winds  blows  ail  the  winter,  and  the 
other  all  the  summer.  And  you  must  know  these  regions 
are  so  far  from  India  that  it  takes  a  long  time  also  for 
the  voyage  thence. 


Though  that  Sea  is  called  the  Sea  of  Chin,  as  I  have 
told  you,  yet  it  is  part  of  the  Ocean  Sea  all  the  same. 
But  just  as  in  these  parts  people  talk  of  the  Sea  of 
England  and  the  Sea  of  Rochelle,  so  in  those  countries 
they  speak  of  the  Sea  of  Chin  and  the  Sea  of  India,  and 
so  on,  though  they  all  are  but  parts  of  the  Ocean.3 

Now  let  us  have  done  with  that  region  which  is  very 
inaccessible  and  out  of  the  way.  Moreover,  Messer 
Marco  Polo  never  was  there.  And  let  me  tell  you  the 
Great  Kaan  has  nothing  to  do  with  them,  nor  do  they 
render  him  any  tribute  or  service. 

So  let  us  o'o  back  to  Zavton  and  take  up  the  order  of 
our  book  from  that  point.-1 


No  te  2.— Polo  seems  in  this  passage  to  be  speaking  of  the  more  easterly  Islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  such  as  the  Philippines,  the  Moluccas,  etc.,  but  with  vague  ideas 

Note  3. — In  this  passage  alone  Polo  makes  use  of  the  now  familiar  name  of 
China.  “Chin,”  as  he  says,  “in  the  language  of  those  Isles  means  .1fan:i.'’  In 
fact,  though  the  form  Chin  is  more  correctly  Persian,  we  do  get  the  exact  form  China 
from  ‘‘the  language  of  those  Isles,”  i.£.  trom  the  Malay,  China  is  also  used  in 

?What  he  says  about  the  Ocean  and  the  various  names  of  its  parts  is  nearly  a 
version  of  a  passage  in  the  geographical  Poem  of  Dionysius,  ending  : — 

Ol-twj  ’£kcam  ircpiacopafic  yalav  airarar 

Toios  iw  fcai  roio.  neC  upSpaffie  oi'v6p.a9‘  e\hw;-  (4.2-3). 
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q,.  i>lSo  -Ybulfeda  :  '•  This  is  the  sea  which  flows  from  the  Ocean  Sea.  .  .  .  This  ser 
takes  the  nasr.es  of  the  countries  k  washes.  Its  eastern  extremity  is  called  the  Sea  o 
Chin  .  .  .  the  part  west  of  this  is  called  the  Sea  of  India  .  .  .  then  comes  the  Set 


towards  the  north.  Along  the  whole  of  its  south-east  side  it  barriers  on  the  province 
of  Munzi,  and  on  the  other  side  with  Anin  and  Colonial?,  and  many  other  provinces 
formerly  spoken  of.  Within  this  Gulf  there  arc  innumerable  Islands,  almost  all  well- 
peopled  ;  and  in  these  is  found  a  great  quantity  of  gold-dust,  which  is  collected  from 
the  sea  where  the  rivers  discharge.  There  is  copper  also,  and  other  things  ;  and  the 
people  drive  a  trade  with  each  other  in  the  things  that  are  peculiar  to  their  respective 
Islands.  They  have  also  a  traffic  with  the  people  of  the  mainland,  selling  them  gold 
and  copper  and  other  things ;  and  purchasing  in  turn  what  they  stand  in  need  of. 
In  the  greater  part  of  these  Islands  plenty  of  corn  grows.  This  gulf  is  so  great,  anc 


CHAPTER  V. 

Of  the  Great  Country  called  Chamba. 

You  must  know  that  on  leaving  the  port  of  Zayton  you 
sail  west-south-west  for  1500  miles,  and  then  you  come 
to  a  country  called  Chamba,1  a  very  rich  region,  having 
a  king  of  its  own.  The  people  are  Idolaters  and  pay  a 
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yearly  tribute  to  the  Great  Kami,  which  consists  of 
elephants  and  nothing  but  elephants.  And  1  will  tell 
you  how  they  came  to  pay  this  tribute. 

It  happened  in  the  year  of  Christ  127S  that  the  Great 
Kaan  sent  a  Baron  of  his  called,  Sagatu  with  a  great 
force  of  horse  and  foot  against  this  King  of  Chamba,  and 
this  Baron  opened.  the  war  on  a  great  scale  against  the 
King  and  his  country. 

Now  the  King  [whose  name  was  Accambale]  was  a 
very  aged  man,  nor  had  he  such  a  force  as  the  Baron 
had.  And  when  he  saw  what  havoc  the  Baron  was 
making  with  his  kingdom  he  was  grieved  to  the  heart. 
So  he  bade  messengers  get  ready  and  despatched  them 
to  the  Great  Kaan.  And  they  said  to  the  Kaan  :  “  Our 
Lord  the  King  of  Chamba  salutes  you  as  his  liege-lord, 
and  would  have  you  to  know  that  he  is  stricken  in  years 
and  long  hath  held  his  realm  in  peace.  And  now  he 
sends  you  word  by  us  that  he  is  willing  to  be  your  liege¬ 
man,  and  will  send  you  every  year  a  tribute  of  as  many 
elephants  as  you  please.  And  he  prays  you  in  all  gentle¬ 
ness  and  humility  that  you  would  send  word  to  your 
Baron  to  desist  from  harrying  his  kingdom  and  to  quit 
his  territories.  These  shall  henceforth  be  at  your 
absolute  disposal,  and  the  King  shall  hold  them  of  you." 

When  the  Great  Kaan  had  heard  the  King's 
ambassage  he  was  moved  with  pity,  and  sent  word  to 
that  Baron  of  his  to  quit  that  kingdom  with  his  army, 
and  to  carry  his  arms  to  the  conquest  of  some  other 
country  ;  and  as  soon  as  this  command  reached  them 
they  obeyed  it.  Thus  it  was  then  that  this  King 
became  vassal  of  the  Great  Kaan,  and  paid  him  every 
year  a  tribute  of  20  of  the  greatest  and  finest  elephants 
that  were  to  be  found  in  the  country. 

But  now  we  will  leave  that  matter,  and  tell  you  other 
particulars  about  the  King  of  Chamba. 
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You  must  know  that  in  that  kingdom  no  woman  is 
allowed  to  marry  until  the  King  shall  have  seen  her ;  if 
the  woman  pleases  him  then  he  takes  her  to  wife ;  if  she 
does  not,  he  gives  her  a  dowry  to  get  her  a  husband 
withal.  In  the  year  of  Christ  1285,  Messer  Marco  Polo 
was  in  that  country,  and  at  that  time  the  King  had, 
between  sons  and  daughters,  326  children,  of  whom  at 
least  1 50  were  men  fit  to  carry  arms.2 

There  are  very  great  numbers  of  elephants  in  this 
kingdom,  and  they  have  lignaloes  in  great  abundance. 
They  have  also  extensive  forests  of  the  wood  called 
Bonds ,  which  is  jet-black,  and  of  which  chessmen  and 
pen-cases  are  made.  But  there  is  nought  more  to  tell, 
so  let  us  proceed.3 


:n  applied  by 


Note  i. — |-The  name  Champa  is  of  Indian  origin,  like  the  adjoining  Kamboja 
and  many  other  names  in  Indo-China,  and  was  probably  taken  from  that  of  an  ancient 
Hindu  city  and  state  on  the  Ganges,  near  modern  Bhagalptir.  Hiuen  Tsang,  in  the 
7lh  centurv,  makes  mention  of  the  Indo-Chinese  state  as  Mahachampa.  {P2L  Boudd, 
III.  Sj.) 

The  title  of  Champa  down  to  the  15th  century  seems 
Western  Asiatics  to  a  kingdom  which  embraced  the  whole  < 
and  Kamboja,  including  all  that  is  now  allied  Cochin  China  outside  of  Tong-king. 
It  was  termed  bv  the  Chinese  Cken~  Ching.  In  1471  the  King  of  Tong-king, 
Le  Thanh-tong,  conquered  the  country,  and  the  genuine  people  of  Chauipa  were 
reduced  to  a  small  number  occupying  the  mountains  of  the  province  of  Binh 
Thuan  at  the  extreme  south-east  uf  the  Coch.  Chinese  territory.  To  this  part  of 
the  coast  the  name  Champa  is  often  applied  in  maps.  (See  /.  A .  ser.  IT.  tom.  xi. 
P-  31,  and/.  d,:$  Sava/ts,  1822,  p.  71.)  The  people  of  Champa  in  this  restricted 
sense  are  said  to  exhibit  Malay  affinities,  and  they  profess  Mahomedanism. 
L'1  The  Mussulmans  oi  Binh-Thuan  call  themselves  Bani  or  Orang  Bani,  ‘men 
mussulmans/  probably  from  the  Arabic  beni  ‘the  sons/  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Chams  Djat  ‘of  race,’  which  they  name  also  Kaphir  or  Akapkiv ,  from  the 
Arabic  word  kafer  ‘pagans.*  These  names  arc  used  in  Binh-Thuan  to  make  a  dis¬ 
tinction,  but  Ranis  and  Kaphirs  alike  are  all  Chams.  ...  In  Cambodia  all  Chains 
are  Mussulmans."  (£.  Aynwnier,  Les  Tchames ,  p.  26.)  The  religion  of  the  pagan 
Chams  of  Binh-Thuan  is  degenerate  Brahmanism  with  three  chief  gods,  Po-Nagar, 
Po-Rome,  and  Po-Klong-Garai.  [Ibid.y  p.  35.)— H.  C.]  The  books  of  their 
former  religion  they  say  (according  to  Dr.  Bastian)  that  they  received  from  Ceylon, 
but  they  were  converted  to  Iskmism  by  no  less  a  person  than  ’Ali  himself.  The 
Tong-king  people  received  their  Buddhism  from  China,  and  this  tradition  puts 
Champa  as  the  extreme  flood-mark  of  that  great  tide  of  Buddhist  proselylism,  which 
went  forth  from  Ceylon  to  the  Iudo-Chinese  regions  in  an  early  century  of  our  era, 
and  which,  is  generally  connected  with  the  name  of  Euddaghosha/ 

The  prominent  position  of  Champa  on  the  route  to  China  made  its  ports  places 
^11  jfi  the  earliest  record  of  the  Arab  navigation  to  China  we 

-•id  name  (allowing  for  the  deficiencies  of  the 


find  the  country  noticed  uodi 
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mountains  called  the  Oates  nf  China. )  In  tint  i.ivre  <iW  Mervtiiks  tie  t /tide  (pp.  85. 
S6)  we  read  :  '  When  arrived  hetween  Sanf  ami  the  China  coast,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Similar  Fiihit,  an  island  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sea  of  Sandjy,  which  is 
the  Sea  of  China.  .  .  .’  It  would  appear  from  these  two  passages  that  Sanf  is  to 
he  looked  for  in  die  Malay  Peninsula.  This  Sanf  is  diflerent  kora  live  Sanf  of  lira 
IChordadhheh  and  of  Aluilfeda.'’  ((,'fmtnP.v  trails!.  II.  ii.  127.) 

It  does  not  strike  me  from  these  passages  (hat  Sanf  must  lie  looked  for  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  Indeed  Professor  G.  Sehlegel,  in  a  paper  published  ill  the  Voting  Pat , 
vol.  x.,  seems  to  prove  that  Sluty-po  (Djava).  represented  by  Chinese  elmracters,  which 
are  the  transcription  of  the  Sanskrit  name  of  the  China  Rose  (Hibiscus  rasa  sinensis), 
DjavS  or  Djapft,  is  not  the  great  island  of  Java,  hut,  uncording  to  t  'iiine.se  texts,  a  slate 
of  die  Malay  Peninsula ;  hut  lie  docs  not  seem  to  me  to  prove  that  Slmy-po  is  Champa, 
as  lie  believes  he  has  done. 

However,  Professor  Dc  Gocje  adds  in  his  letter,  and  I  ipiite  agree  with  the 
celebrated  Arabic  scholar  of  Leyden,  that  he  does  not  very  much  like  the  theory  of 
two  -Sanf,  and  that  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  sea  eapiain  of  the  Marvels  of 
India  placed  Sundar  Fultit  a  little  too  much  to  the  north,  anil  that  the  narrative  of  the 
Relation  ties  rojuitps  is  inexact. 

To  conclude!  the  history  of  the  relations  hetween  Annum  (Tong-king)  and  her 
southern  neighbour,  the  kingdom  of  Cltirapa,  tile  itineraries  of  Marco  Polo  and  Ibn 
Khordadhbeli  as  well  as  the  position  given  to  Sanf  by  Aluilfeda,  justify  me,  I  think, 
in  placing  Champa  in  that  part  of  the  central  and  southern  Indo-Chinese  coast  which 
the  French  to-day  call  Annum  (Coclmieliine  and  Uasse-Cocliineiiine),  die  liinh-l  huan 
province  showing  more  particularly  wluit  remains  of  the  ancient  kingdom.- 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  have  received  No.  I  of  vol,  ii.  of  the  But,  de 
I'Jicole  Franfaise  dlixtrime-Oricnt,  which  contains  a  note  mt  Can/  et  Cam  ft,  by 
M.  A.  Barth.  The  reasons  given  in  a  note  addressed  to  him  by  Professor  De  Goeje 
and  the  work  of  Ibn  Khouktdhbeh  have  letl  M.  A,  Barth  to  tny  own  conclusion,  viz. 
that  the  coast  of  Champa  was  situated  where  inscriptions  have  been  found  on  the 
Annamite  coast.— II.  C.  | 

The  Sngntu  of  Marco  appears  in  the  Chinese  history  as  .Vn/.v,  the  military  governor 
of  the  Canton  districts,  which  lie  had  been  active  in  reducing. 

In  1278  Sotu  sent  an  envoy  to  Chen-ching  to  claim  the  king's  submission,  which 
was  rendered,  and  for  smite  years  he  sent  his  tribute  to  Kuhliii.  Hut  when  the  Kuan 
proceeded  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom  by  sending  a  Resident  and 
Chinese  officials,  the  king’s  son  (12S2)  resolutely  opposed’  these  proceedings,  and 
threw  the  Chinese  officials  into  prison.  The  Kuan,  in  great  wrath  at  this  insult, 
(coming  also  so  soon  after  his  discomfiture  in  Japan),  ordered  Sotu  mid  others  to 
Chen-ching  to  take  vengeance.  The  prince  in  the  following  year  made  a  pretence 
of  submission,  and  the  army  (if  indeed  it  had  been  sent)  seems  to  have  been  with¬ 
drawn.  The  prince,  however,  renewed  his  attack  on  the  Chinese  establishments, 
and  put  100  of  their  officials  to  death.  Sotu  then  despatched  a  new  furce,  but 
it  was  quite  unsuccessful,  and  had  to  retire.  lit  12S4  the  king  sent  an  embassy, 
including  his  grandson,  to  beg  for  pardon  and  reconciliation.  Kttbldi,  however, 
refused  to  receive  them,  and  ordered  his  son  Tugluiu  to  advance  through  Tong-king, 
an  enterprise  which  led  to  a  still  more  disastrous  war  with  that  country,  in  which 
the  Mongols  had  much  the.  worst  of  it.  Wo  are  not  told,  more. 

Here  we  have  the  difficulties  usual  with  Polo's  historical  anecdotes.  Certain 
names  and  circumstances  are  distinctly  recognisable  in  the  Chinese  Annals ;  others 
are  difficult  to  reconcile  with  these.  The  embassy  of  12K4  seems  tire  most  likely  to 
lie  the  one  spoken  of  by  l’olo,  though  the  Chinese  history  does  not  give  it  the 
favourable  result  which  he  ascribes  to  it,  The  date  in  the  text  we  see  to  lie  wrong, 
and  as  usual  it  varies  in  different  MSS,  I  suspect  the  original  date  was  Mix’i.xx.'cril, 

One  of  the  Chinese  notices  gives  one  of  the  king's  names  as  Sin/tofetla,  and  no 
doubt  this  is  Ramusio’s  Accatnbale  (At;ambale)  j  an  indication  at  once  of  the  authentic 
character  of  that  interpolation,  and  of  the  identity  of  Champa  and  Chen-ching. 
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[Wo  loom  from  on  insciijitinu  that  in  1265  the  King  of  Champa  was  Jaya- 
Sinhavarmun  II.,  who  was  mimed  Indruvarman  in  1277,  ami  whom  Iho  Chinese  called 
Che  U  Tseya  Sin/to  phala  Malta  thhoa  Jaya  Sinlia  vannma  maha  deva).  lie 
was  the  Icing  at  the  time  of  Polo’s  voyage.  (-■/.  liergaigne,  A  mien  royaume  tie 
CamfS,  pp.  39-40  ;  K,  Aymmtiet;  tes  Tchamcs  et  leurs  religious,  p.  14.) — II.  C.] 

There  are  notices  of  the  events  in  l)o  Mailia  (IX.  420-422)  and  Caubil  (194),  but 
l’authier’s  extracts  which  we  have  made  use  of  are  much  fuller. 

Elephants  have  generally  formed  a  chief  part  of  the  presents  or  tribute  sent 
periodically  by  the  various  Indo-Chinese  states  to  the  Court  of  China. 

[In  a  Chinese  work  published  in  the  141I1  century,  by  an  Ammmile,  under  the 
title  of  Ngan-nttu  chi  Ho,  and  translated  into  French  by  M.  Suinson  (1896),  we  read 
(p.  397) :  "  Elephants  are  found  only  in  Litt-y  i  this  is  the  country  which  became 
Champa.  It  is  the  habit  to  have  burdens  carried  by  elephants  ;  this  country  is  to-day 
tire  I’u-chcng  province.”  M.  Suinson  adds  in  a  note  that  Pu-cheng,  in  Annainite 
lid  chaiih  quail,  is  to  day  tjuang-liinh,  ami  that,  in  this  country,  was  placed  the  tirst 
capital  (Dong-hoi)  of  the  future  kingdom  of  Champa  thrown  later  down  to  the 
smith. — II.  C.'| 

[The  Chums,  according  to  their  tradition,  had  three  capitals  ;  the  most  ancient, 
Shri-luimruy,  probably  the  actual  Quang-Binh  province ;  Bal-Hangov,  near  Hud ; 
and  Hal-Angottl,  in  the  Binh-Dinh  province.  In  the  4th  century,  the  kingdom  of 
Liny  or  l.Stn-Sp  is  mentioned  in  the  Chinese  Annals,  —II.  C.J 

Noth  2. — Thu  dale  of  Marco's  visit  to  Changst  varies  in  the  MSS.  :  Pauthier  has 
1280,  as  has  also  Kamusio;  the  0.  T.  has  1285;  the  Geographic  Latin  1288.  I 
incline  to  adopt  the  last.  For  we  know  that  about  1290,  Mark  returned  to  Court  from 
a  mission  to  the  Indian  Seas,  which  might  have  included  this  visit  to  Champa. 

The  large  family  of  the  king  was  one  of  the  stock  marvels,  Odoricsays:  “Zampa 
is  a  very  line  country,  having  great  store  of  victuals  and  all  good  things.  The  king 
of  the  country,  it  was  said  when  I  was  there  [circa  1323],  hud,  what  with  sons  and 
with  daughters,  u  good  two  hundred  children  j  for  he  hath  many  wives  and  other 
women  whom  he  keepclh.  This  king  hath  also  14,000  tame  elephants.  .  .  .  And 
other  folk  keep  elephants  there  just  as  commonly  as  we  keep  oxen  here”  (pp.  95-96). 
The  latter  point  illustrates  wlmt  Polo  says  of  elephants,  and  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration 
in  regard  to  all  the  southern  Indo-Chinese  States.  (See  note  to  Odoric  u.  s.) 

Noth  3.— -Champa  Proper  and  the  adjoining  territories  have  beeu  from  time 
immemorial  the  chief  seat  of  the  production  of  lign-aloes  or  eagle-wood.  Both  names 
are  misleading,  for  the  thing  has  nought  to  do  either  with  aloes  or  eagles ;  though 
good  Bishop  Pallcgoix  derives  the  latter  name  from  the  wood  being  speckled  like  an 
eagle’s  plumage.  It  is  in  fact  through  At/uila,  Agila,  from  Agitrtt ,  one  of  the  Sanskrit 
names  of  the  article,  whilst  that  is  possibly  from  the  Malay  Kayu  {'ttooi)-gahru, 
though  the  course  of  the  etymology  is  more  likely  to  be  the  other  way ;  and  A\6i;  is 
perhaps  a  corruption  of  the  term  which  the  Arabs  apply  to  it,  viz.  Al-Ud,  “The 
Wood.” 

[It  is  probable  that  the  first  Portuguese  who  had  to  do  with  eagle-wood  called  it 
by  its  Arabic  name,  aghsltthy,  or  malayMam,  agila;  whence pdo  de'  agttila  “aguila 
wood.”  It  was  translated  into  Latin  as  lignum  at/ttilae,  and  after  into  modern 
languages,  as  hois  d'aigle,  eagle-wood ,  adlerholz,  etc.  [A.  Cabalon,  Its  Chams,  p.  50.) 
Mr.  Groenuveldt  {Notes,  pp.  141-142)  writes.!  “  Lignum  aloes  is  the  wood  of  the 
Aquilaria  agallocha,  and  is  rldelly  known  as  sinking  incense.  The  Pen-ts'au  Kang-mu 
describes  it  as  follows  :  ‘  Sinking  incense,  also  called  honey  incense.  It  comes  from 
the  heart  and  the  knots  of  a  tree  and  sinks  in  water,  from  which  peculiarity 
the  name  sinking  incense  is  derived.  ...  In  the  Description  of  Annam  we  find  it 
called  honey  incense,  because  it  smells  like  honey.'  The  same  work,  as  well  as  the 
Nan-fang  Ts'au-mu  Chuang,  further  informs  us  that  this  incense  was  obtained 
in  all  countries  south  of  China,  by  felling  the  old  trees  and  leaving  them  to  decay, 
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ihe  heart,  the  knots,  and  some  other  hard  parts 
'fV  pmdurr  was  known  under  different  names,  according  to  its  quality 
r.r  «h»nc.  and  m  addition  to  the  names  given  above,  we  find  fowl  bones  t  horse-hoofs , 
1  tl  e  r  names,  however,  are  seldom  used.” — PI.  C.] 

7  |i<‘  f m r*  pnap'-wnod  of  Cnampa  is  the  result  of  disease  in  a  leguminous  tree, 
l  inferior  kind,  though  of  the  same  aromatic  properties, 

iw-  /inriwd  fmni  n  trpn  of  an  entirely  different  order,  Aquilaria  Agallochia ,  and  is 

The  Bmitis  of  the  G-  T.  here  is  another  example  of  Marco’s  use,  probably  un- 
rr,n=:,'tniic  of  an  Oriental  word.  It  is  Persian  Ahmis ,  Ebony,  which  has  passed  almost 
nmlter^d  into  the  Spanish  Jibenuz.  We  find  /denies  also  in  a  French  inventory 
iDauct  d'Arcq.  p.  134k  but  the  Bowls  seems  to  indicate  that  the  word  as  used  by 
ih.’  Traveller  was  stranuc  to  kusticiano.  The  word  which  he  uses  for  pen-cases  too, 
L  clamant.  is  more  suggestive  ot  the  Persian  Kalamdan  than  of  the  Italian  Calamajo . 

“Ebony  is  verv  common  m  this  country  (Champa),  but  the  wood  which  is  the 
most  precious,  and  which  is  sufficiently  abundant,  is  called  *  Eagle-wood, J  of  which 
the  first  quality  sells  for  its  weight  in  gold  ;  the  native  name  is  Khiam."  ( Bishop 
Ian's  in  J.  A.  S.  B.  VI.  743 ;  Dr,  Birdmood ,  in  the  Bible  Educator ,  I.  243  ; 
Crapfurd’s  Did. ) 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Concerning  the  Great  Island  of  Java. 

When  you  sail  from  Chamba,  1500  miles  in  a  course 
between  south  and  south-east,  you  come  to  a  great  Island 
called  Java.  And  the  experienced  mariners  of  those 
Islands  who  know  the  matter  well,  say  that  it  is  the 
greatest  Island  in  the  world,  and  has  a  compass  of  more 
than  3000  miles.  It  is  subject  to  a  great  King  and 
tributary  to  no  one  else  in  the  world.  The  people  are 
Idolaters.  The  Island  is  of  surpassing  wealth,  producing 
black  pepper,  nutmegs,  spikenard,  galingale,  cubebs, 
cloves,  and  all  other  kinds  of  spices. 

This  Island  is  also  frequented  by  a  vast  amount  of 
shipping,  and  by  merchants  who  buy  and  sell  costly 
goods  from  which  they  reap  great  profit.  Indeed  the 
treasure  of  this  Island  is  so  great  as  to  be  past  telling. 
And  I  can  assure  you  the  Great  Kaan  never  could  get 
possession  of  this  Island,  on  account  of  its  great  distance, 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Wherein  the  Isles  of  Sondur  and  Condur  are  spoken  of; 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Locac. 

When  you  leave  Chamba1  and  sail  for  700  miles  on  a 
course  between  south  and  south-west,  you  arrive  at  two 
Islands,  a  greater  and  a  less.  The  one  is  called  Sondur 
and  the  other  Condur.2  As  there  is  nothing  about  them 
worth  mentioning,  let  us  go  on  five  hundred  miles  beyond 
Sondur,  and  then  we  find  another  country  which  is  called 
Locac,  It  is  a  good  country  and  a  rich  ;  [it  is  on  the 
mainland] ;  and  it  has  a  king  of  its  own.  The  people 
are  Idolaters  and  have  a  peculiar  language,  and  pay 
tribute  to  nobody,  for  their  country  is  so  situated  that  no 
one  can  enter  it  to  do  them  ill.  Indeed  if  it  were 
possible  to  get  at  it,  the  Great  Kaan  would  soon  bring 
them  under  subjection  to  him. 

In  this  country  the  brazil  which  we  make  use  of 
grows  in  great  plenty ;  and  they  also  have  gold  in  in¬ 
credible  quantity.  They  have  elephants  likewise,  and 
much  game.  In  this  kingdom  too  are  gathered  all 
the  porcelain  shells  which  are  used  for  small  change  in 
all  those  regions,  as  I  have  told  you  before. 

There  is  nothing  else  to  mention  except  that  this  is  a 
very  wild  region,  visited  by  few  people ;  nor  does  the 
king  desire  that  any  strangers  should  frequent  the 
country,  and  so  find  out  about  his  treasure  and  other 
resources.3  We  will  now  proceed,  and  tell  you  of 
something  else. 

Note  i.—  All  the  MSS.  and  texts  I  believe  without  exception  read  '■'when  you 
leave  Java,’1  etc.  But,  as  Marsden  has  indicated,  the  point  of  departure  is  really 
Champa,  the  introduction  of  Java  being  a  digression  ;  and  the  retention  of  the  latter 
name  here  would  throw  us  irretrievably  into  the  Southern  Ocean.  Certain  old 
geographers,  we  may  observe,  did  follow  that  indication,  and  the  results  were  curious 
enough,  as  we  shall  notice  in  next  note  but  one.  Marsden’s  observations  are 
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to  Ibn  Khordadhbeh  {Be  Cacje,  p.  49)  Lukyn  is  the  firs:  port  of  China,  1 
distant  from  Sanf  by  land  or  sea  ;  Chinese  stone,  Chinese  silk,  porcelain 
quality,  and  rice  are  to  be  found  at  Lukyn. — PI.  C.] 

{Bastian,  I.  357,  HI.  433,  «d  fa  /.  A.  S.  B.  XXXIV.  Pt.  I. 
Baums.  I.  318;  Amvet,  XIV.  266,  269;  Palkgoix,  I.  196;  Bownng 


00  par 
of  ra 

p.  27 
I-  4 


Phayre  in  J.  A.  S.  B.  XXXVII.  Pt.  I.  p.  102;  Atn  Akb.  So;  Mtmhot ,  I.  70;  Rot 
and  Fryer,  reprint,  1873,  p.  271.) 

Some  geographers  of  Lite  16th  century,  following  the  old  editions  which  carried  the 
travellers  south-east  or  south-west  of  Java  to  the  land  of  Bocach  (for  Locac),  introduced 
in  their  maps  a  continent  in  that  situation.  (See  e.g.  the  map  of  the  world  by  P. 
Plancius  in  Linschoten.)  And  this  has  sometimes  been  adduced  to  prove  an  early 
knowledge  of  Australia.  Mr.  Major  has  treated  this  question  ably  in  his  interesting 
essay  on  the  early  notices  of  Australia. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Of  the  Island  called  Pentam,  and  the  City  Mat.aujr 

When  you  leave  Locac  and  sail  for  500  miles  towards 
the  south,  you  come  to  an  island  called  Pentam,  a  very 
wild  place.  All  the  wood  that  grows  thereon  consists  of 
odoriferous  trees.1  There  is  no  more  to  say  about  it ;  so 
let  us  sail  about  sixty  miles  further  between  those  two 
Islands.  Throughout  this  distance  there  is  but  four 
paces’  depth  of  water,  so  that  great  ships  in  passing  this 
channel  have  to  lift  their  rudders,  for  they  draw  nearly 
as  much  water  as  that.2 

And  when  you  have  gone  these  60  miles,  and  again 
about  30  more,  you  come  to  an  Island  which  forms  a 
Kingdom,  and  is  called  Malaiur.  The  people  have  a 
King  of  their  own,  and  a  peculiar  language.  The  city  is 
a  fine  and  noble  one,  and  there  is  great  trade  carried  on 
there.  All  kinds  of  spicery  are  to  be  found  there,  and 
all  other  necessaries  of  life.3 


Note  i .—Pc, item,  or  as  in  Ram.  Fenian,  is  no  doubt  the  Bintang  of  our  maps, 
more  properly  BentXn,  a  considerable  Island  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.  It  appears  in  the  list,  published  by  Dulaurier  from  a  Javanese  Inscription, 
of  the  kingdoms  conquered  in  the  15th  century  by  the  sovereigns  reigning  at  Majapahit 
in  Java.  (/.  A.  stir.  IV.  tom.  xiii.  532.)  Bintang  was  for  a  long  time  after  the  Portuguese 
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conquest  of  Malacca  the  chief  residence  of  the  Malay  Sultans  who  had  been  expelled 
by  that  conquest,  and  it  still  nominally  belongs  to  the  Sultan  of  Johore.  the  descendant 
of  those  princes,  though  in  fact  ruled  by  the  Dutch,  whose  port  of  Rhio  stands  on  a 
smaJF'isIand  close  to  its  western  shore.  It  is  the  Bhifao  of  Ihe  Portuguese  whereof 
Qfmoens  speaks  as  the  persistent  enemy  of  Malacca  (X.  57). 

^  [Cf.  Professor  Sch!e*efs  OV<-jy.  AvV;-.r.  Vf.  :'\fa-it ;  regarding  the  odoriferous  trees, 
Professor  Schlegcl  remarks  (p.  20)  that  they  were  probably  s&ntal  trees. — H.  C.] 

Noth  2. — There  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in  the  text  of  this  chapter.  Here 
we  have  a  passage  spoken  of  between  “  those  two  Islands/’  when  only  one  island  seems 
to  have  been  mentioned.  But  I  imagine  the  other  “  island  ”  in  the  traveller's  mind  to 
be  the  continuation  of  the  same  Locac,  i.e.  the  Malay  Peninsula  (included  by  him  under 
that  name),  which  he  has  coasted  for  500  miles.  This  is  confirmed  by  Ramusio,  and 
the  old  Latin  editions  (as  Muller’s) :  "between  the  kingdom  of  Locac  and  the  Island 
of  Pentan.”  The  passage  in  question  is  the  Strait  of  Singapore,  or  as  the  old 
navigators  called  it,  the  Straits  of  Gobernador,  having  the  mainland  of  the  Peninsula 
and  the  Island  of  Singapore,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Islands  of  iiirstang  and  liatang 
on  the  oilier.  The  length  of  the  strait  is  roughly  60  geographical  milts,  or  a  little 
more  ;  and  I  see  in  a  route  given  in  the  Lcttres  Ediftanles  (II.  p.  11S)  that  the  length 
of  navigation  is  so  slated  :  "  Le  detroit  de  Gobernador  a  vingt  lieues  de  long,  et  est 
for  difficile  quand  on  n’y  a  jamais  passe.” 

The  Venetian  passo  was  5  feet.  Marco  here  alludes  to  the  well-known  practice 
with  the  Chinese  junks  of  raising  the  rudder,  for  which  they  have  a  special  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  is  indicated  in  the  cut  at  p.  a4S. 

first' Go  miles  through  "the  Strait,  and  then  30  miles  further  to  the  Island  Kingdom  and 
city  of  Malaiur.  There  is  also  a  singular  variation  in  the  readings  as  to  this  city  and 
island.  The  G.  T.  has  “  Une  isle  qe  est  roiame ,  et  s'afielle  Malanir  e  1’isle  Pentarn.  ” 
The  Crusca  has  the  same,  only  reading  Malavir.  Pauthier :  “  Une  isle  qui  est 
royaume,  el  a  mm  Maliur.”  The  Geog.  Latin  :  “Hi  invenitw  una  insula  in  qua  est 
unus  rex  quern  vocant  Lamovich.  Civitas  et  insula  zveantur  Pontavich.”  Pain.  : 
“  Chiamasi  la  citta  Malaiur,  e  cosi  Pisola  Malaiur.” 

All  this  is  very  perplexed,  and  it  is  difficult  to  trace  what  may  have  been  the  true 
readings.  The  30  miles  beyond  the  straits,  whether  we  give  the  direction  south-east 
as  in  G.  T.  or  no,  will  not  carry  us  to  the  vicinity  of  any  place  known  to  have  been 
the  site  of  an  important  city.  As  the  point  of  departure  in  the  next  chapter  is  from 
Pentam  and  not  from  Malaiur,  the  introduction  of  the  latter  is  perhaps  a  digression 
from  the  route,  on  information  derived  either  from  hearsay  or  from  a  former  voyage. 
But  there  is  not  information  enough  to  decide  what  place  is  meant  by  Malaiur.  Pro¬ 
babilities  seem  to  me  to  be  divided  between  Palembang,  and  its  colony  Singfiafura. 
Palembang,  according  to  the  Commentaries  of  Aiboquerque,  was  called  by  the 
Javanese  Malavo.  The  List  of  Sumatran  Kingdoms  in  De  Barros  makes  Tana- 
Mai.ayij  the  next  to  Palembang.  On  the  whole,  I  incline  to  this  interpretation. 

[In  Valenlyn  (V.  I,  Bcschryviuge  van  Ma/atia,  p.  317)  we  find  it  stated  that  the 
Malay  people  just  dwelt  on  the  River  Malayu  in  the  Kingdom  of  Palembang,  and 
were  called  from  the  River  Orang  sMalayu.—MS.  Note, — H.  Y.] 

[Professor  Schlcgel  in  his  Geog.  Notes,  IV.,  tries  to  prove  by  Chinese  authorities 
that  Maliur  and  Tana- Malayu  are  two  quite  distinct  countries,  and  he  says  that 
Maliur  may  have  been  situated  on  the  coast  opposite  Singapore,  perhaps  a  little 
more  to  the  S.W.  where  now  lies  Malacca,  and  that  l'ana-Malayu  may  be  placed 
in  Asahan,  upon  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra. — H.  C-] 

Singhapura  was  founded  by  an  emigration  from  Palembang,  itself  a  Javanese 
colony.  It  became  the  site  of  a  flourishing  kingdom,  and  was  then,  according  to  the 
tradition  recorded  by  De  Barros,  the  most  important  centre  of  population  in  those 
regions,  “whither  used  to  gather  all  the  navigators  of  the  Eastern  Seas,  from  both 
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Book  III. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Concerning  the  Island  of  Java  the  Less.  The  Kingdoms  of 
Ferlec  and  Basma, 

When  you  leave  the  Island  of  Pentam  and  sail  about 
ioo  miles,  you  reach  the  Island  of  Java  the  Less. 
For  all  its  name  ’tis  none  so  small  but  that  it  has  a 
compass  of  two  thousand  miles  or  more.  Now  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  this  Island.1 

You  see  there  are  upon  it  eight  king'doms  and  eight 
crowned  kings.  The  people  are  all  Idolaters,  and  every 
kingdom  has  a  language  of  its  own.  The  Island  hath 
great  abundance  of  treasure,  with  costly  spices,  lign-aloes 
and  spikenard  and  many  others  that  never  come  into  our 
parts.2 

Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  all  about  these  eight 
kingdoms,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them.  But  let 
me  premise  one  marvellous  thing,  and  that  is  the  fact 
that  this  Island  lies  so  far  to  the  south  that  the  Norrfi 
Star,  little  or  much,  is  never  to  be  seen  ! 

Now  let  us  resume  our  subject,  and  first  I  will  tell 
you  of  the  kingdom  of  Fert.ec. 

This  kingdom,  you  must  know,  is  so  much  frequented 
by  the  Saracen  merchants  that  they  have  converted  the 
natives  to  the  Law  of  Mahommet — I  mean  the  towns¬ 
people  only,  for  the  hill-people  live  for  all  the  world  like 
beasts,  and  eat  human  flesh,  as  well  as  all  other  kinds  of 
flesh,  clean  or  unclean.  And  they  worship  this,  that,  and 
the  other  thing ;  for  in  fact  the  first  thing  that  they  see 
on  rising  in  the  morning,  that  they  do  worship  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.3 

Having  told  you  of  the  kingdom  of  Ferlec,  I  will 
now  tell  of  another  which  is  called  Basma. 
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When  you  quit  the  kingdom  of  Ferlec  you  enter 
upon  that  of  Basma.  This  also  is  an  independent 
kingdom,  and  the  people  have  a  language  of  their  own  ; 
but  they  are  just  like  beasts  without  laws  or  religion. 
They  call  themselves  subjects  of  the  Great  Kaan,  but 
they  pay  him  no  tribute  ;  indeed  they  are  so  far  away 
that  his  men  could  not  go  thither.  Still  all  these 
Islanders  declare  themselves  to  be  his  subjects,  and 
sometimes  they  send  him  curiosities  as  presents.4  There 
are  wild  elephants  in  the  country,  and  numerous  unicorns, 
which  are  very  nearly  as  big.  They  have  hair  like  that 
of  a  buffalo,  feet  like  those  of  an  elephant,  and  a  horn  in 
the  middle  of  the  forehead,  which  is  black  and  very 
thick.  They  do  no  mischief,  however,  with  the  horn, 
but  with  the  tongue  alone;  for  this  is  covered  all  over 
with  long  and  strong  prickles  [and  when  savage  with 
any  one  they  crush  him  under  their  knees  and  then  rasp 
him  with  their  tongue].  The  head  resembles  that  of  a 
wild  boar,  and  they  carry  it  ever  bent  towards  the 
ground.  They  delight  much  to  abide  in  mire  and  mud. 
’Tis  a  passing'  ugly  beast  to  look  upon,  and  is  not  in  the 
least  like  that  which  our  stories  tell  of  as  being  caught  in 
the  lap  of  a  virgin ;  in  fact,  ’tis  altogether  different  from 
what  we  fancied.5  There  are  also  monkeys  here  in 
great  numbers  and  of  sundry  kinds ;  and  goshawks  as 
black  as  crows.  These  are  very  large  birds  and  capital 
for  fowling.0 

I  may  tell  you  moreover  that  when  people  bring 
home  pygmies  which  they  allege  to  come  from  India,  'tis 
all  a  lie  and  a  cheat.  For  those  little  men,  as  they  call 
them,  are  manufactured  on  this  Island,  and  I  will  tell  you 
how.  You  see  there  is  on  the  Island  a  kind  of  monkey 
which  is  very  small,  and  has  a  face  just  like  a  man’s. 
They  take  these,  and  pluck  out  all  the  hair  except  the 
hair  of  the  beard  and  on  the  breast,  and  then  they  dry 
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them  and  stuff  them  and  daub  them  with  saffron  and 
other  things  until  they  look  like  men.  But  you  see  it  is 
all  a  cheat;  for  nowhere  in  India  nor  anywhere  else  in 
the  world  were  there  ever  men  seen  so  small  as  these 
pretended  pygmies. 

Now  I  will  say  no  more  of  the  kingdom  of  Basma, 
but  tell  you  of  the  others  in  succession. 


Note  i. — Java  the  Less  is  the  Island  of  Sumatra.  Here  there  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  in  the  dimension  assigned  to  its  circuit,  which  is  about  2300  miles.  The  old 
Arabs  of  the  9th  century  give  it  a  circuit  of  Soo  parasangs,  or  say  2800  miles,  and 
Barbosa  reports  the  estimate  of  the  Mahomedan  seamen  as  2100  miles.  Compare  the 
more  reasonable  accuracy  of  these  estimates  of  Sumatra,  which  the  navigators  knew 
in  its  entire  compass,  with  the  wild  estimates  of  Java  Proper,  of  which  they  knew  but 
the  northern  coast. 

Polo  by  no  means  stands  alone  in  giving  the  name  of  Java  to  the  island  now 
called  Sumatra.  The  terms  Jaxva,  Jawi,  were  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  the  islands 
and  productions  of  the  Archipelago  generally  {c.g.,  Lnbctn  Ja~vi,  “Java  frankincense,” 
whence  by  corruption  Benzoin),  but  also  specifically  to  Sumatra.  Thus  Sumatra  is 
the  Jdv>ah  both  of  Abulfeda  and  of  Ibn  Batina,  the  latter  of  whom  spent  some  time 
on  the  island,  both  in  going  to  China  and  on  his  return.  The  Java  also  of  the 
Catalan  Map  appears  to  be  Sumatra.  Javaku  again  is  the  name  applied  in  the 
Singalcse  chronicles  to  the  Malays  in  general.  Jdu  and  Bazoo,  arc  the  names  still 
applied  by  the  Battaks  and  the  people  of  Nias  respectively  to  the  Malays,  showing 
probably  that  these  were  looked  on  as  Javanese  by  those  tribes  who  did  not  partake 
of  the  civilisation  diffused  from  Java.  In  Siamese  also  the  Malay  language  is  called 
Chati'a  ;  and  even  on  the  Malay  peninsula,  the  traditional  slang  for  a  half-breed  born 
from  a  Kling  (or  Coromandel)  father  and  a  Malay  mother  is  jikz'i  Pa  kiln,  “ajawi 
(i.e,  Malay)  of  the  market.’1  Do  Karros  says  that  all  the  people  of  Sumatra  called 
themselves  by  the  common  name  of  Jmijs.  (Dec.  III.  liv.  v.  cap.  1.) 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  application  of  the  name  Java  to  Sumatra 
is  of  very  old  date.  For  the  oldest  inscription  of  ascertained  date  in  the  Archipelago 
which  has  yet  been  read,  a  Sanskrit  one  from  1‘agaroyang,  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
Malay  state  of  Mennng-kabau  in  the  heart,  of  Sumatra,  bearing  a  date  equivalent  to 
a.  i).  656,  entitles  the  monarch  whom  it  commemorates,  Adilyadharma  by  name,  the 
king  of  “the  First  Java”  (or  rather  Vava).  This  Mr.  Friedrich  interprets  to  mean 
Sumatra.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  Iabadiui  or  Yavadvipa  of  Ptolemy 
may  l«e  Sumatra  rather  than  Java. 

An  accomplished  Dutch  Orientalist  suggests  that  the  Arabs  originally  applied  the 
term*  Great  Ja\a  and  Little  Java  to  Java  and  Sumatra  respectively,  not  because  of 
their  imagined  relation  in  size,  but  as  indicating  the  former  to  be  Java  Proper.  Thus 
;dio,  lie  sa\s.  there  is  a  Great  Aeheh  (Achin)  which  does  not  imply  that  the  place  so 
tailed  1=  greater  than  the  well-known  state  of  Achin  (of  which  it  is  in  fact  a  part), 
but  because  it  is  Aeheh  Proper,  A  like  feeling  may  have  suggested  the  Great 
Lulganu,  Great  Hungary,  Great  Turkey  of  the  mediaeval  travellers.  These  ivere,  or 
\\>_re  aUj.pOaed  to  be,  the  original  scats  of  the  Bulgarians,  Hungarians,  and  Turks. 
The  Gnat  Ranh  of  the  Kirghiz  Kazaks  is,  as  regards  numbers,  not  the  greatest,  but 
the  smallest  of  the  three.  But  the  others  look  upon  it  as  the  most  ancient.  The 
Lnime^e  are  allied  to  call  the  Rakhain  or  people  of  Arakan  Mranma  Gy/  or  Great 
Burmese,  and  to  consider  their  dialect  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  language.  And, 
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d'Eivjpuli  also  mentions  them  at  f  etar  in  the  beginning  of  the  i6lh  century ;  and  see 
Pasei  Chronicle  quoted  in  /.  As.  ser.  IV.  tom.  ix.  pp.  258-259.  This  speaks  of  elephants 
as  used  in  war  by  the  people  of  Pasei,  and  of  elephant-hunts  as  a  royal  diversion.  The 
locus  of  that  best  of  elephant  stories,  the  elephant^  revenge  on  the  tailor,  was  at  Achin. 

As  Polo’s  account  of  the  rhinoceros  is  evidently  from  nature,  it  is  notable  that 
he  should  not  only  call  it  unicorn,  but  speak  so  precisely  of  its  one  horn,  for  the 
characteristic,  if  not  the  only,  species  on  the  island,  is  a  two-horned  one  [Rh. 
Sumatranus ),*  and  his  mention  of  the  buffalo-like  hair  applies  only  to  this  one. 
This  species  exists  also  on  the  Indo-Chinese  continent  and,  it  is  believed,  in  Borneo. 
I  have  seen  it  in  the  Arakan  forests  as  high  as  19*  20' ;  one  was  taken  not  long  since 
near  Chittagong;  and  Mr.  Blyth  tells  me  a  stray  one  has  been  seen  in  Assam  or  its 

[Ibn  Khordadhbeh  says  (De  Goeje’s  Trans l .  p.  47)  that  rhinoceros  is  to  be  found 
in  Kamcroun  (Assam),  which  borders  on  China.  It  has  a  horn,  a  cubit  long,  and 
two  palms  thick ;  when  the  horn  is  split,  inside  is  found  on  the  black  ground  the 
white  figure  of  a  man,  a  quadruped,  a  fish,  a  peacock  or  some  other  bird.  -H.  C.] 

[Tohn  Evelyn  mentions  among  the  curiosities  kept  in  the  Treasury  at  St.  Denis  : 
“  A  faire  unicornc’s  horn,  sent  by  a  K.  of  Persia,  about  7  foote  long.”  Diary,  1643, 
1 2th  Nov.— H.  C.] 

What  the  Traveller  says  of  the  animals’  love  of  mire  and  mud  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  Semangs  or  Negritoes  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  arc  said  to 
destroy  him  5  “  This  animal ...  is  found  frequently  in  marshy  places,  with  its  whole 
body  immersed  in  the  mud,  and  part  of  the  head  only  visible.  .  .  .  Upon  the  dry 
weather  setting  in  .  .  .  the  mud  becomes  hard  and  crusted,  and  the  rhinoceros 
cannot  effect  his  escape  without  considerable  difficulty  and  exertion.  The  Semangs 
prepare  themselves  with  large  quantities  of  combustible  materials,  with  which  they 
quietly  approach  the  animal,  who  is  aroused  from  his  reverie  by  an  immense  fire  over 
him,  which  being  kept  well  supplied  by  the  Semangs  with  fresh  fuel,  soon  completes 
his  destruction,  and  renders  him  in  a  fit  state  to  make  a  meal  of.”  ( J.  Ind.  Arch.  IV. 

Sondaicus  and  Rh.  Indiens)  and  the  two-horned.  The  Malays  express  what  that 
difference  is  admirably,  in  calling  the  last  Bddak-Karbau ,  “  the  Buffalo-Rhinoceros,” 
and  the  Sondaicus  B&dak-Gajah ,  “  the  Elephant-Rhinoceros.” 

The  belief  in  the  formidable  nature  of  the  tongue  of  the  rhinoceros  is  very  old  and 
wide-spread,  though  I  can  find  no  foundation  for  it  but  the  rough  appearance  of  the 
organ.  [“His  tongue  also  is  somewhat  of  a  rarity,  for,  if  he  can  get  any  of  his 
antagonists  down,  he  will  lick  them  so  clean,  that  he  leaves  neither  skin  nor  flesh  to 
cover  his  bones.”  {A.  Hamilton,  ed.  1727,  II.  24.  M.S.  Note  of  Yule.)  Compare 
what  is  said  of  the  tongue  of  the  Yak,  I.  p.  277.— H.  C]  The  Chinese  have  the 
belief,  and  the  Jesuit  Lecomte  attests  it  from  professed  observation  of  the  animal  in 
confinement.  {Chin.  Repos.  VII.  137  ;  Lecomte ,  II.  406.)  [In  a  Chinese  work  quoted 
by  Mr.  Groeneveldt  ( Noting  Pao,  VII.  No.  2,  abst.  p.  19)  we  read  that  “the 
rhinoceros  has  thorns  on  its  tongue  and  always  eats  the  thorns  of  plants  and  trees, 
but  never  grasses  or  leaves.”— H.  C.] 

Ihe  legend  to  which  Marco  alludes,  about  the  Unicorn  allowing  itself  to  be 
ensnared  by  a  maiden  (and  of  which  Marsderf  has  made  an  odd  perversion  in  his 
translation^  whilst  indicating  the  true  meaning  in  his  note),  is  also  an  old  and  general 
one.  It  will  be  found,  for  example,  in  Brunetto  Latini,  in  the  Image  du  Monde ,  in 
(he  Mirabilia  of  Jordanus,:  and  in  the  verses  of  Tzelzes.  The  latter  represents 


monoceros  as  attracted  not  by  the  maidens  charms  but  by  her  perfumery.  So  h 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  Kingdoms  of  Samara  and  Dagroian. 

So  you  must  know  that  when  you  leave  the  kingdom  of 
Basma  you  come  to  another  kingdom  called  Samara, 
on  the  same  Island.1  And  in  that  kingdom  Messer 
Marco  Polo  was  detained  five  months  by  the  weather, 
which  would  not  allow  of  his  going  on.  And  I  tell  you 
that  here  again  neither  the  Pole-star  nor  the  stars  of  the 
Maestro2  were  to  be  seen,  much  or  little.  The  people 
here  are  wild  Idolaters ;  they  have  a  king  who  is  great 
and  rich ;  but  they  also  call  themselves  subjects  of  the 
Great  Kaan.  When  Messer  Mark  was  detained  on  this 
Island  five  months  by  contrary  winds,  [he  landed  with 
about  2000  men  in  his  company  ;  they  dug  large  ditches 
on  the  landward  side  to  encompass  the  party,  resting  at 
either  end  on  the  sea-haven,  and  within  these  ditches 
they  made  bulwarks  or  stockades  of  timber]  for  fear  of 
those  brutes  of  man-eaters ;  [for  there  is  great  store  of 
wood  there  ;  and  the  Islanders  having  confidence  in  the 
party  supplied  them  with  victuals  and  other  things  need¬ 
ful.]  There  is  abundance  of  fish  to  be  had,  the  best  in 
the  world.  The  people  have  no  wheat,  but  live  on 
rice.  Nor  have  they  any  wine  except  such  as  I  shall 
now  describe. 

You  must  know  that  they  derive  it  from  a  certain 
kind  of  tree  that  they  have.  When  they  want  wine  they 
cut  a  branch  of  this,  and  attach  a  great  pot  to  the  stem 
of  the  tree  at  the  place  where  the  branch  was  cut ;  in  a 
day  and  a  night  they  will  find  the  pot  filled.  This  wine 
is  excellent  drink,  and  is  got  both  white  and  red.  [It  is 
of  such  surpassing  virtue  that  it  cures  dropsy  and  tisick 
and  spleen.]  The  trees  resemble  small  date-palms  ;  .  .  . 
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and  when  cutting  a  branch  no  longer  gives  a  flow  of  wine, 
they  water  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  before  long  the 
branches  again  begin  to  give  out  wine  as  before.3  They 
have  also  great  quantities  of  Indian  nuts  [as  big  as  a 
man's  head],  which  are  good  to  eat  when  fresh ;  [being, 
sweet  and  savoury,  and  white  as  milk.  The  inside  of 
the  meat  of  the  nut  is  filled  with  a  liquor  like  clear  fresh 
water,  but  better  to  the  taste,  and  more  delicate  than 
wine  or  any  other  drink  that  ever  existed.] 

Now  that  we  have  done  telling  you  about  this  king¬ 
dom,  let  us  quit  it,  and  we  will  tell  you  of  Dagroian. 

When  you  leave  the  kingdom  of  Samara  you  come  to 
another  which  is  called  Dagroian.  It  is  an  independent 
kingdom,  and  has  a  language  of  its  own.  The  people 
are  very  wild,  but  they  call  themselves  the  subjects  of  the 
Great  Kaan.  I  will  tell  you  a  wicked  custom  of  theirs.4 

When  one  of  them  is  ill  they  send  for  their  sorcerers, 
and  put  the  question  to  them,  whether  the  sick  man  shall 
recover  of  his  sickness  or  no.  If  they  say  that  he  will 
recover,  then  they  let  him  alone  till  he  gets  better.  But 
if  the  sorcerers  foretell  that  the  sick  man  is  to  die,  the 
friends  send  for  certain  judges  of  theirs  to  put  to  death  him 
who  has  thus  been  condemned  by  the  sorcerers  to  die. 
These  men  come,  and  lay  so  many  clothes  upon  the  sick 
man’s  mouth  that  they  suffocate  him.  And  when  he  is 
dead  they  have  him  cooked,  and  gather  together  all  the 
dead  man’s  kin,  and  eat  him.  And  1  assure  you  they  do 
suck  the  very  bones  till  not  a  particle  of  marrow  remains 
in  them  ;  for  they  say  that  if  any  nourishment  remained 
in  the  bones  this  would  breed  worms,  and  then  the 
worms  would  die  for  want  of  food,  and  the  death  of  those 
worms  would  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  deceased  man  s 
soul.  And  so  they  eat  him  up  stump  and  rump.  And 
when  they  have  thus  eaten  him  they  collect  his  bones 
and  put  them  in  fine  chests,  and  carry  them  away,  and 
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place  them  in  caverns  among  the  mountains  where  no 
beast  nor  other  creature  can  get  at  them.  And  you 
must  know  also  that  if  they  take  prisoner  a  man  of 
another  country,  and  he  cannot  pay  a  ransom  in  coin, 
they  kill  him  and  eat  him  straightway.  It  is  a  very  evil 
custom  and  a  parlous.5 

Now  that  I  have  told  you  about  this  kingdom  let  us 
leave  it,  and  I  will  tell  you  of  Lambri. 


Note  t. — I  have  little  doubt  that  in  Marco’s  dictation  the  name  was  really 
Sama/ra,  and  it  is  possible  that  we  have  a  trace  of  this  in  the  Samarcha  {for 
Samartha)  of  the  Crusca  MS. 

The  Shijarat  Malaya  has  a  legend,  with  a  fictitious  etymology,  of  the  foundation 
of  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Samudra,  or  Sumatra,  by  Marah  Silu,  a  fisherman  near 
Pasangan,  who  had  acquired  great  wealth,  as  wealth  is  got  in  fairy  tales.  The  name 
is  probably  the  Sanskrit  Sa/midra,  “the  sea.”  Possibly  it  may  have  been  imitated 
from  Dwara  Samudra,  at  that  time  a  great  state  and  city  of  Southern  India.  [We 
read  in  the  Malay  Annals,  Salalat  al  Salatin ,  translated  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Thomson 
{Proc.  fl.  G.  S.  XX.  p.  216) :  £i  Mara  Silu  ascended  the  eminence,  when  he  saw  an 
ant  as  big  as  a  cat ;  so  he  caught  it,  and  ate  it,  and  on  the  place  he  erected  his 
residence,  which  he  named  Satnandara,  which  means  Big  Ant  ( Sennit  besar  in 
Malay).” — H.  C.]  Mara  Silu  having  become  King  of  Samudra  was  converted  to 
Islam,  and  look  the  name  of  Malik -al-Sdlih.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Parhil'y  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  ;  and  to  have  a  principality  for  each  he  founded 
the  city  and  kingdom  of  Pasei.  Thus  we  have  Marco’s  three  first  kingdoms,  Ferlec, 
Basina,  and  Samara,  connected  together  in  a  satisfactory  manner  in  the  Malayan 
story.  It  goes  on  to  relate  the  history  of  the  two  sons  Al-Dhahir  and  Al-Mansur. 
Another  version  is  given  in  the  history  of  Pasei  already  alluded  to,  with  such 
differences  as  might  be  expected  when  the  oral  traditions  of  several  centuries  came  to 
be  written  down. 

Ibn  Batuta,  about  1346,  on  his  way  to  China,  spent' fifteen  days  at  the  court  of 
Samudra,  which  he  calls  Stimatkrah  or  Samfithrah.  The  king  whom  lie  found 
there  reigning  was  the  Sultan  Al-Malik  Al-Dhdhir,  a  most  zealous  Mussulman, 
surrounded  by  doctors  of  theology,  and  greatly  addicted  to  religious  discussions,  as 
well  as  a  great  warrior  and  a  powerful  prince.  The  city  was  4  miles  from  its  port, 
which  the  traveller  calls  Sarha;  he  describes  the  capital  as  a  large  and  fine  town, 
surrounded  with  an  enceinte  and  bastions  of  timber.  The  court  displayed  all  the 
state  of  Mahomcdan  royalty,  and  the  Sultan’s  dominions  extended  for  many  days 
along  the  coast.  In  accordance  with  Ibn  Batuta’s  picture,  the  Malay  Chronicle 
represents  the  court  of  Pasei  (which  we  have  seen  to  be  intimately  connected  with 
Samudra)  as  a  great  focus  of  theological  studies  about  this  lime. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Ibn  Batula’s  Malik  Al-Dhahir  is  the  prince  of  the 
Malay  Chronicle  the  son  of  the  first  Mahomedan  king.  We  find  in  1292  that 
Marco  says  nothing  of  Mahomedanism  ;  the  people  are  still  wild  idolaters ;  but  the 
king  is  already  a  rich  and  powerful  prince.  This  may  have  been  Malik  Al-Salih 
before  his  conversion  ;  but  it  niav  be  doubted  if  the  Malay  story  be  correct  in  repre¬ 
senting  him  a?  founder  of  the  city.  Nor  is  this  apparently  so  represented  in  the 
Book  of  the  Kings  of  Pasei. 

Before  Ibn  Batuta’s  lime,  Sumatra  or  Samudra  appears  in  the  travels  of  Fr. 
Odoric.  After  speaking  of  Lamori  (to  which  we  shall  come  presently),  he  says : 
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“  In  tlio  same  island,  towards  the  south,  is  another  kingdom,  byname  SUM01.TKA, 
in  which  is  a  singular  generation  of  people,  for  they  brand  themselves  on  the  face 
with  a  hot  iron  in  some  twelve  places,”  etc.  This  looks  as  if  the  conversion  to 
Islam  was  still  (circa  1323)  very  incomplete.  Rasbidudilin  also  speaks  of  Sumatra  as 
lying  beyond  Lamuri.  ( Elliot ,  I.  p.  70.) 

The  power  attained  by  the  dynasty  of  Malik  Al-Salili,  and  the  number  of 
Mahomcdans  attracted  to  his  court,  probably  led  in  the  course  of  the  J41I1  century 
to  the  extension  of  the  name  of  Sumatra  to  the  whole  island.  For  when  visited  early 
in  the  next  century  by  Nicolo  Conti,  we  are  told  that  he  “  went  to  a  fine  city  of  the 
island  of  Taprobana,  which  island  is  called  by  the  natives  Shamutkera .”  Strange  to 
say,  be  speaks  of  the  natives  as  all  idolaters.  I'ra  Maura,  who  got  much  from 

judgment  and  want  of  confidence  in  it,  when  he  notes  elsewhere  that  “  Ptolemy,  pro¬ 
fessing  to  describe  Taprobana,  has  really  only  described  Saylan.” 

We  have  no  means  of  settling  the  exact  position  of  the  city  of  Sumatra,  though 
possible-  an  enquiry  among  the  natives  of  that  coast  might  still  determine  the  point. 
Marsden  and  Logan  indicate  Samarlanga,  but  I  should  look  for  it  nearer  Pasei.  As 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Braddell  in  the  J.  Ind.  Arch,,  Malay  tradition  represents  the  site 
of  Pasei  as  selected  on  a  hunting  expedition  from  Samudra,  which  seems  to  imply 
tolerable  proximity.  And  at  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  of  Parlak  to  Malik  Al- 
Salili,  we  are  told  that  the  latter  went  to  receive  her  on  landing  at  Jamhu  Ayer  (near 
Diamond  I’oint),  and  thence  conducted  her  to  the  citv  of  Samudra.  I  should  seek 
Samudra  near  the  head  of  the  estuary-like  Gulf  of  IVisei,  called  in  the  charts  Tela  (ot 
Talak)  Snmmve  ;  a  place  very  likely  to  have  been  sought  as  a  shelter  to  the  Great 
Kaan’s  fleet  during  the  south-west  monsoon.  Fine  timber,  of  great  size,  grows  dose 
to  the  shore  of  this  bay,*  and  would  furnish  material  for  Marco’s  stockades. 

When  the  Portuguese  first  reached  those  regions  Pedir  was  the  leading  state  upon 
the  coast,  and  certainly  no  state  catted  Sumatra  continued  to  exist.  Whether  the  city 
continued  to  exist  even  in  decay  is  not  easy  to  discern.  The  Ain-i-Akbari  says  that 
the  best  civet  is  that  which  is  brought  from  the  seaport  town  of  Sumatra,  in  the 
territory  of  Achin,  and  is  called  Sumatra  Zabdd ;  but  this  may  bare  been  based  on 
old  information.  Valentyn  seems  to  recognise  the  existence  of  a  place  of  note  called 
Samadra  or  Samoldara ,  though  it  is  not  entered  on  his  map.  A  famous  mystic 
theologian  who  flourished  under  the  great  King  of  Achin,  Iskandar  Muda,  and  died 
in  1630,  bore  the  name  of  Shamsuddin  SAamatrani,  which  seems  to  point  to  the 
city  of  Sumatra  as  his  birthplace,  t  The  most  distinct  mention  that  I  know  of  the  city 
so  called,  in  the  Portuguese  period,  occurs  in  the  soi-disant  “  Voyage  which  Juan  Serano 
made  when  he  fled  from  Malacca,”  in  1512,  published  by  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley, 
at  the  end  of  his  translation  of  Barbosa.  This  man  speaks  of  the  11  island  of  Samatra  ” 
as  named  from  “  a  city  of  this  northern  fart."  And  on  leaving  Pedir,  having  gone 
down  the  northern  coast,  he  says,  “  I  drew  towards  the  south  and  south-east  direction, 
and  reached  to  another  country  and  city  which  is  called  Samatra,”  and  so  on.  Is'ow 
this  describes  the  position  in  which  the  city  of  Sumatra  should  have  been  if  it  existed 
But  all  the  rest  of  the  tract  is  mere  plunder  from  Varthema.i 

There  is,  however,  a  like  intimation  in  a  curious  letter  respecting  the  Portuguese 
discoveries,  written  from  Lisbon  in  1515,  by  a  German,  Valentine  Moravia,  who  was 
probably  the  same  Valentyn  Fernandez,  the  German,  who  published  the  Portuguese 
edition  of  Marco  Polo  at  Lisbon  in  1502,  and  who  shows  an  extremely  accurate  con¬ 
ception  of  Indian  geography.  He  says  :  “  La  maxima  insula  la  quale  e  chiamata  da 
Marcho  Polo  Veneto  lava  Minor,  et  al  presente  si  chiama  Sumatra ,  da  un  emforie 
di  dicta  insula  ”  (printed  by  De  Gubernatis,  Ji'agg.  Ita.  etc.,  p.  170). 

Several  considerations  point  to  the  probability  that  the  states  of  Pasei  and 
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Sumatra  had  become  united,  and  that  the  town  of  Sumatra  may  have  been 
represented  by  the  Pacem  of  the  Portuguese.*  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  G.  Phillips 
for  the  copy  of  a  small  Chinese  chart  showing  the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  which 
he  5 tales  to  be  from  “one  of  about  the  13th  century.”  I  much  doubt  the  date,  but 
the-map  is  valuable  as  showing  the  town  of  Sumatra  ( Sumantala ).  This  seems  to  be 
placed  in  the  Gulf  of  Pasci,  and  very  near  where  Pasei  itself  still  exists.  An  ex¬ 
tract  of  a  “Chinese  account  of  about  a.d.  1413  ”  accompanied  Ore  map^  This 

tides.  There  was  a  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  called  Talumangkin.i 

[Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  writes  ( China  Review,  XXIV.  p.  102)  :  “  Colonel  Yule’s  remarks 
about  Pasei  arc  borne  out  by  Chinese  History  (Ming,  325,  20,  24),  which  states  that  in 
1521  Pieh-tu-lu  (Pestrello  [for  Perestrello  ?])  having  failed  in  China  ‘  went  for  ■  Fa-si. 
Again  ‘from  Pa-si,  Malacca,  to  Luzon,  they  swept  the  seas,  and  all  the  other  nations 
were  afraid  of  them.’  H.  C.] 

Among  the  Indian  states  which  were  prevailed  on  to  send  tribute  (or  presents)  to 
Ktibldi  in  12S6,  we  find  Sumutala.  The  chief  of  this  state  is  called  in  the  Chinese 
record  Tu-'kan-fa-ti,  which  seems  to  be  just  the  Malay  words  Tuan  Pali,  “Lord 
Ruler.”  No  doubt  this  was  the  rising  stale  of  Sumatra,  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking ;  for  it  will  be  observed  that  Marco  says  the  people  of  that  state  called  them¬ 
selves  the  Kaan’s  subjects.  Rashiduddin  makes  the  same  statement  regarding  the 
people  of  Java  (i.e.  the  island  of  Sumatra),  and  even  of  Nicobar :  “  They  are  all 
subject  to  the  Kuan.”  It  is  curious  to  find  just  the  same  kind  of  statements  about  the 
princes  of  the  Malay  Islands  acknowledging  themselves  subjects  of  Charles  V. ,  in  the 
report  of  the  surviving  commander  of  Magellan’s  ship  to  that  emperor  (printed  by 
Baldelli-Boni,  I.  lxvii.).  Pauthier  has  curious  Chinese  extracts  containing  a  notable 
passage  respecting  the  disappearance  of  Sumatra  Proper  from  history :  “  In  the  years 
Wen-chi  (1373-1615),  the  Kingdom  of  Sumatra  divided  in  two,  and  the  new  state 
took  the  name  of  Achi  (Achin).  After  that  Sumatra  was  no  more  heard  of.”  (Gaubil, 
205  ;  DeMailla ,  IX.  429;  Elliot,  I.  71 ;  Pauthier,  pp.  605  and  567.) 

Note  2. — ' 1  Vos  di  que  la  Tramonlaine  ne  part.  Et  encore  vos  di  que  fcstotiles 
dou  Meistre  ne  aparent  ne  pan  ne  grant”  (G.  T.).  The  Tramonlaine  is  the  Pole 

“De  nostre  Pere  TApostoille 
Volsisse  qu’il  semblast  l’estoile 
Quine  semuet  ... 

Par  cclc  cstoile  vont  et  viennent 
F.t  lor  sen  et  lor  voie  tiennent 
II  l’apelent  la  tres  monlaigne .” 

—La  Bible  Guiot  de  Provins  in  Barlaean,  by  Mlon,  IT.  377. 

The  Meistre  is  explained  by  PauLhier  to  be  Arcturus  ;  but  this  makes  Polo’s  error 
greater  than  it  is.  Brunetto  Latini  says:  “Devers  la  tramontane  en  a  il  i.  autre 
(vent)  plus  debonaire,  qui  a  non  Chorus.  Cestui  apelent  11  marinier  llArsTRF.  por  uij. 
estoiks  qui  sent  en  celui  meisme  leu”  etc.  (Li  Tresori ,  p.  122).  Magister  or 
Magistra  in  mediaeval  Latin,  La  Maistre  in  old  French,  signifies  “  the  beam  of  a 
plough.”  Possibly  this  accounts  for  the  application  of  Maistre  to  the  Great  Bear,  or 
Plough.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  pilot’s  art  is  called  in  old  French  maistrance. 
Hence  this  constellation  may  have  had  the  name  as  the  pilot’s  guide,— like  our  Lode- 
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Mon;  5.— Gasparo  Balbi  (,T57g-i5S7>  heard  the  like  story  of  ttie  Battas  under 
Achin.  True  or  false,  the  charge  against  them  has  come  down  to  our  Limes.  The 
like  is  told  by  Herodotus  of  the  Paddaei  in  India,  of  the  Massagetae,  and  of 
the  Isscdonians ;  by  Strabo  of  the  Caspians  and  ox  the  Derbices  ;  by  the  Chinese  of 
one  of  the  wild  tribes  of  Kwei-chau ;  and  was  told,  to  Wallace  of  some  of  the  Are 
Island  tribes  near  New  Guinea,  and  to  Bickmore  of  a  tribe  on  the  south  coast  of  Floris, 
called  Rcikka  (probably  a  form  of  Hindu  Rdkshasa ,  or  ogre-goblin).  Similar  charges 
are  made  against  sundry  tribes  of  the  New  World,  from  Brazil  to  Vancouver  island. 
Odoric  tells  precisely  Marco’s  story  of  a  certain  island  called  Donditt.  And  in 
“King  Alisamtder,”  the  custom  is  related  of  a  people  of  India,  called  most  in¬ 
appropriately  Orphaai:— 


“  Another  Folk  worieth  there  beside ; 

Orphans  he  hatteth  wide. 

When  her  eldrynges  beth  elde, 

And  ne  mowen  hemselven  welde 

Ily  hem  sleeth,  and  bidelve 

And,”  etc.,  etc.  —  Weber..  1.  p.  206. 

Benedetto  Bordone,  in  his  Iso/ario  (1521  and  1547),  makes  the  same  charge 
against  the  Irish ,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  seems  only  copied  from  Strabu. 
Such  stories  are  still  rife  in  the  East,  like  those  of  men  with  tails.  I  have  myself 
heard  the  tale  told,  nearly  as  Rallies  tells  it  of  the  Battas,  of  some  of  the  wild  tribes 
adjoining  Arakan.  {Balbi,  f.  130;  Raffles,  Mem.  p.  42;;  Wallace,  Malay  Archip. 
2S1  ;  Bickmore' s  Travels,  p.  Ill;  Cathay,  pp.  25,  100). 

Birhlrs,  existing  in  the  wildest  parts  of  Cholu  Nagpur  and  Jashpiir,  west  of  Bengal, 
and  is  given  by  an  accomplished  Indian  ethnologist,  Colonel  Dalton.  “They  were 
wretched-looking  objects  ....  assuring  me  that  they  had  themselves  given  up  the 
practice,  they  admitted  that  their  fathers  were  in  the  habit  of  disposing  of  their  dead 
in  the  manner  indicated,  viz.,  by  feasting  on  the  bodies;  but  they  declared  that  they 
never  shortened  lire  to  provide  such  feast,  and  shrunk  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  any 
bodies  but  those  of  their  own  blood  relations  being  served  up  at  them  !  ”  (J.  A.  S.  B. 
XXXIV.  Pt.  II.  18.)  The  same  praclice  has  been  attributed  recently,  but  only  on 
hearsay,  to  a  tribe  of  N.  Guinea  called  Tamngans. 

The  Battas  now  bury  their  dead,  after  keeping  the  body  a  considerable  time.  But 
the  people  of  Nias  and  the  Batu  Islands,  w'honi  Junghulm  considers  to  lie  of  common 
origin  with  the  Battas,  do  not  bury,  but  expose  the  bodies  in  coffins  upon  rocks  by 
the  sea.  And  the  small  and  very  peculiar  people  of  the  Paggi  Islands  expose  their 
dead  on  bamboo  platforms  in  the  forest.  It  is  quite  probable  that  such  customs 
existed  in  the  north  of  Sumatra  also  ;  indeed  they  may  still  exist,  for  the  interior 
seems  unknown.  We  do  hear  of  pagan  hill-people  inland  from  Pedir  who  make 
descents  upon  the  coast.  {Jmffliuhn  ir.  140 ;  Tijdschrift  noor  Indische  Taal,  etc., 
2ml  year,  No.  4  ;  Notev.  Ann.  des.  V.  XVIII.) 
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.  CHAPTER  XL 
Of  the  Kingdoms  of  Lambri  and  Fansur. 

When  you  leave  that  kingdom  you  come  to  another 
which  is  called  Lambri.1  The  people  are  Idolaters,  and 
call  themselves  the  subjects  of  the  Great  Ivaan.  They 
have  plenty  of  Camphor  and  of  all  sorts  of  other  spices. 
They  also  have  brazil  in  great  quantities.  This  they 
sow,  and  when  it  is  grown  to  the  size  of  a  small  shoot 
they  take  it  up  and  transplant  it ;  then  they  let  it  grow 
for  three  years,  after  which  they  tear  it  up  by  the  root. 
You  must  know  that  Messer  Marco  Polo  aforesaid 
brought  some  seed  of  the  brazil,  such  as  they  sow,  to 
Venice  with  him,  and  had  it  sown  there ;  but  never  a 
thing  came  up.  And  I  fancy  it  vras  because  the  climate 
was  too  cold. 

Now  you  must  know  that  in  this  kingdom  of  Lambri 
there  are  men  with  tails ;  these  tails  are  of  a  palm  in 
length,  and  have  no  hair  on  them.  These  people  live  in 
the  mountains  and  are  a  kind  of  wild  men.  Their  tails 
are  about  the  thickness  of  a  dog’s.2  There  are  also  plenty 
of  unicorns  in  that  country,  and  abundance  of  game  in  birds 
and  beasts. 

Now  then  I  have  told  you  about  the  kingdom  of 
Lambri. 

You  then  come  to  another  kingdom  which  is  called 
Fansur.  The  people  are  Idolaters,  and  also  call  them¬ 
selves  subjects  of  the  Great  Kaan  ;  and  understand,  they 
are  still  on  the  same  Island  that  I  have  been  telling  you 
of.  In  this  kingdom  of  Fansur  grows  the  best  Camphor 
in  the  world  calied  Canfora  Fansim.  It  is  so  fine  that  it 
sells  for  its  weight  in  fine  gold.3 
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The  people  have  no  wheat,  but  have  rice  which  they 
eat  with  milk  and  flesh.  They  also  have  wine  from 
trees  such  as  I  told  you  of.  And  I  will  tell  you  another 
great  marvel.  They  have  a  kind  of  trees  that  produce 
flour,  and  excellent  flour  it  is  for  food.  These  trees 
are  very  tall  and  thick,  but  have  a  very  thin  bark,  and 
inside  the  bark  they  are  crammed  with  flour.  And  I 
tell  you  that  Messer  Marco  Polo,  who  witnessed  all  this, 
related  how  he  and  his  party  did  sundry  times  partake 
of  this  flour  made  into  bread,  and  found  it  excellent.4 

There  is  now  no  more  to  relate.  For  out  of  those 
eight  kingdoms  we  have  told  you  about  six  that  lie  at 
this  side  of  the  Island.  I  shall  tell  you  nothing  about 
the  other  two  kingdoms  that  are  at  the  other  side  of  the 
Island,  for  the  said  Messer  Marco  Polo  never  was  there. 
Howbeit  we  have  told  you  about  the  greater  part  of  this 
Island  of  the  Lesser  Java  :  so  now  wc  will  quit  it,  and  I 
will  tell  you  of  a  very  small  Island  that  is  called 
Gauenispola.5 


Note  x. — The  name  of  Lambri  is  not  now  traceable  on  our  maps,  nor  on  any  list 
of  the  ports  of  Sumatra  that  I  have  met  with ;  but  in  old  times  the  name  occurs 
frequently  under  one  form  or  another,  and  its  position  can  be  assigned  generally  to 
the  north  part  of  the  west  coast,  commencing  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Achin 
Head. 

De  Barros,  detailing  the  twenty-nine  kingdoms  which  divided  the  coast  of  Sumatra, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Portuguese  conquests,  begins  with  Daya,  and  then  passes  round 
bv  the  north,  lie  names  as  next  in  order  Lambkij,  and  then  Achcm.  This  would 
make  Lambri  lie  between  Daya  and  Achin,  for  which  there  is  but  little  room.  And 
there  is  an  apparent  inconsistency ;  for  in  coming  round  again  from  the  south,  his 
2Sth  kingdom  is  Quimhel  {Shekel  of  our  modem  maps),  the  29th  iiIan:o/>a,  “  which 
fails  upon  Lamhrij,  which  adjoins  Daya,  the  first  that  we  named.”  Most  of  the  data 
about  Lambri  render  it  very  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  Achin. 

The  name  of  Lambri  occurs  in  the  Malay  Chronicle,  in  the  account  of  the  first 
Mahomeclan  mission  to  convert  the  Island.  We  shall  quote  the  passage  in  a  follow- 

The  position  of  Lambri  would  render  it  one  of  the  first  points  of  Sumatra  made 
by  navigators  from  Arabia  and  India ;  and  this  seems  at  one  time  to  have  caused  the 
name  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  Island.  Thus  Rashiduddin  speaks  of  the  very  large 
Island  LaMURI  lying  beyond  Ceylon,  and  adjoining  the  country  of  Sumatra; 
Odoric  also  goes  from  India  across  the  Ocean  to  a  certain  country  called  Lamori, 
where  he  began  to  lose  sight  of  the  North  Star.  He  also  speaks  of  the  camphor, 
gold,  and  lign-aloes  which  it  produced,  and  proceeds  thence  to  Sumoltra  in  the 
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I.ameri.  — IL  C.]  Mr.  Anderson  says  there  are  “a  few  wild  people  in  the  Siak 
coimtrv,  vc-rv  little  removed  in  point  of  civilisation  above  their  companions  the 
monkeys,”  but  lie  says  nothing  of  hairiness  nor  tails.  For  the  earliest  version  of  the 
tail  story  we  must  go  back  to  Ptolemy  and  the  Isles  of  the  Satyrs  in  this  quarter; 
or  rather  to  Gesias  who  tells  of  tailed  men  on  an  Island  in  the  Indian  Sea.  Jordanus 
also  has  the  story  of  the  hair>*  men.  Galvano  heard  that  there  were  on  the  Island 
certain  people  called  Daraque  Dam  (?),  which  had  tails  like  unto  sheep.  And  the 
King  of  Tidore  told  him  of  another  such  tribe  on  the  Isle  of  Batochina.  Mr.  St. 
John  in  Borneo  met  with  a  trader  who  had  seen  and  felt  the  tails  of  such  a  race  in¬ 
habiting  the  north-east  coast  of  that  Island.  The  appendage  was  4  inches  long  and 
very  stiff ;  so  the  people  all  used  perforated  seats.  This  Borneo  story  has  lately  been 
brought  forward  in  Calcutta,  and  stoutly  maintained,  on  native  evidence,  by  an 
English  merchant.  The  Chinese  also  have  them  tailed  men  in  the  mountains  above 
Canton.  In  Africa  there  have  been  many  such  stories,  of  some  of  w  hich  an  account 
will  be  found  in  the  Bulletin  de  hi  Soc.  de  Cloy.  ser.  IV.  tom.  iii.  p.  31.  It  was  a 
story  among  mediaeval  Mahomedans  that  the  members  of  the  Imperial  House  of 
Trebizond  w?ere  endowed  with  short  tails,  whilst  medieval  Continentals  had  like 
stories  about  Englishmen,  as  Matthew  Paris  relates.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Romance 
of  Cceur  de  Lion,  Richard’s  messengers  addressed  by  the  “  Emperor  of  Cyprus'5 

“  Out,  Taylards ,  of  my  palys  ! 

Now  go,  and  say  your  tayled  King 
That  I  owe  him  nothing.55 

—  Weber ,  II.  S3. 


The  Princes  of  Purbandar,  in  the  Peninsula  of  Guzerat,  claim  descent  from  the 
monkey-god  Hanuman,  and  allege  in  justification  a  spinal  elongation  which  gets 
them  the  name  of  Pimcharlah,  “Taylards.” 

\Ethes  Kazwini,  p.  221 ;  Anderson ,  p.  210  ;  St,  John ,  Forests  of  the  Far  East , 
I.  40;  Galvano,  Hak.  Soc.  108,  120;  Gildemeistcr,  194 ;  AllcEs  Indian  Mail,  July 
2S,  1S69  ;  hi  id,  Kinyd.  I.  293;  Ar.  et  Ext.  XIII.  i.  380;  Mat.  Paris  under  a.1). 
1250;  Teds  Rajasthan,  I.  II4.J 


Note  3. — The  Camphor  called  Fansitri  is  celebrated  by  Arab  writers  at  least  as 
old  as  the  9th  century,  e.y.,  by  the  author  of  the  first  part  of  the  Relations,  by  Mas’udi 
in  the  next  century,  also  by  Avicenna,  by  Abulfeda,  by  Ivazwini,  and  by  Abul  Fazl, 
etc.  In  the  second  and  third  the  name  is  miswritten  Kansiir,  and  by  the  last  Kaisiiri, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  oi^Jie  correction  required.  {Reinaud,  I.  7  ;  Mas.  I.  33$  ; 
Liber  Canonis,  Yen.  1544,  I.  1 16  ;  Biisehiny,  IV.  277  ;  Gildem .  p.  209  ;  Ain-i-Akb. 
p.  ?S.)  In  Sernuion  \vc  find  the  same  camphor  described  as  that  of  Pansor ;  and 
when,  leaving  Arab  authorities  and  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  we  come  to  Garcias,  he 
speaks  of  the  same  article  under  the  name  of  camphor  of  Barros.  And  this  is  the 
name — Kdpitr  Barns— derived  from  the  port  which  has  been  the  chief  shipping-place 
of  Sumatran  camphor  for  at  least  three  centuries,  by  which  the  native  camphor  is  still 
known  in  Eastern  trade,  as  distinguished  from  the  Kapur  China  or  Kdpiirfapun,  as 
the  Malays  term  the  article  derived  in  those  countries  by  distillation  from  the  Lauries 
jr  is  in  the  same  prescription  bv 
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Pasuri,  a  name  which  the  Arabs  certainly  made  into  Fansi'tri  in  one  direction,  and 
which  might  easily  in  another,  by  a  very  common  kind  of  Oriental  metathesis,  pass 
into  Bariisi.  The  legend  in  the  Shijarat  Malayu  relates  to  the  first  Mahomedan 
mission  for  the  conversion  of  Sumatra,  sent  by  the  Sherif  of  Mecca  via  India.  After 
sailing  from  Malabar  the  first  place  the  party  arrived  at  was  Pasuri,  the  people  of 
which  embraced  Islam.  They  then  proceeded  to  Lambri,  which  also  accepted  the 
Faith.  Then  they  sailed  on  till  they  reached  Bant  (sec  on  tny  map  Am  on  the  East 
Coast),  which  did  likewise.  At  this  last  place  they  enquired  for  Sauupra,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  special  object  of  their  mission,  and  found  that  they  had  passed 
it.  Accordingly  they  retraced  their  course  to  Peklak,  and  after  converting  that 
place  went  on  to  Samijdra,  where  they  converted  Mara  bill!  the  King.  (See  note  I, 
cli.  x.  above.)  This  passage  is  of  extreme  interest  as  naming  four  out  of  Marco's 
six  kingdoms,  and  in  positions  quite  accordant  with  his  indications.  As  noticed  by 
Mr.  Eraddell,  from  whose  abstract  J  take  the  passage,  the  circumstance  of  the  party 
having  passed  Samudra  unwittingly  is  especially  consistent  with  the  site  we  have 
assigned  to  it  near  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Pasei,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show. 

Valentyn  observes :  1  ‘  Fansur  can  be  nought  else  than  the  famous  Pantsur,  no 
longer  known  indeed  by  that  name,  hut  a  kingdom  which  we  become  acquainted  with 
through  Hamza  Panisuri ,  a  celebrated  Poet,  and  native  of  this  Pantsur.  It  lay  in 
the  north  angle  of  the  Island,  and  a  little  west  of  Acbin  :  it  formerly  was  rife  with 
trade  and  population,  but  would  have  been  utterly  lost  in  oblivion  had  not  Hanua 
Pantsuri  made  us  again  acquainted  with  it.”  Nothing  indeed  could  well  be  “a  little 
west  of  Achin” ;  this  is  doubtless  a  slip  for  “a  little  down  the  west  coast  from  Achin.'’ 
Hamza  Fantsuri,  as  he  is  termed  by  Professor  Vetb,  who  also  identifies  Fantsur  with 
L’arus,  was  a  poet  of  the  first  half  of  the  xyth  century,  who  in  his  verses  popularised 
the  mystical  theology  of  Shamsuddin  Shamatrani  [supra,  p.  291),  strongly  tinged 
with  pantheism.  The  works  of  both  were  solemnly  burnt  before  the  great  mosque  of 
Achin  about  1640.  (J.  Ind.  Arch.  V.  312  seqq;  Vakniyn,  Sumatra,  in  Vol.  V., 

p.  21 Veth,  Atchin,  Leiden,  1 S73 ,  p.  3S.) 

Mas’udi  says  that  the  Fan»ur  Camphor  w  as  found  most  plentifully  in  years  rife  with 
storms  and  earthquakes.  Ibn  Batuta  gives  a  jumbled  and  highly  incorrect  account 
of  the  product,  but  one  circumstance  that  he  mentions  is  possibly  founded  on  a  real 
superstition,  viz.,  that  no  camphor  was  formed  unless  some  animal  had  been  sacrificed 
at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  the  best  quality  only  then  when  a  human  victim  had  been 
offered.  Nicolo  Conti  has  a  similar  statement:  “The  Camphor  is  found  inside 
the  tree,  and  if  they  do  not  sacrifice  to  the  gods  before  they  cut  the  bark,  it  disappears 
and  is  no  more  seen.”  Beccari,  in  our  day,  mentions  special  ceremonies  used  by  the 
Kayans  of  Borneo,  before  they  commence  the  search.  These  superstitions  hinge  on 
the  great  uncertainty  of  finding  camphor  in  any  given  tree,  after  the  laborious  process 
of  cutting  it  down  and  splitting  it,  an  uncertainty  which  also  largely  accounts  for  the 
high  price.  By  far  the  best  of  the  old  accounts  of  the  product  is  that  quoted  by 
Kazwini  from  Mahomed  Ben  Zakaria  Al-Razi :  “Among  the  number  of  marvellous 
things  in  this  Island”  (Zduij  for  Zabaj,  i.e.  Java  or  Sumatra)  “is  the  Camphor 
Tree,  which  is  of  vast  size,  insomuch  that  its  shade  will  cover  a  hundred  persons  and 
more.  They  bore  into  the  highest  part  of  the  tree  and  thence  flows  out  the  camphor- 
water,  enough  to  fill  many  pitchers.  Then  they  open  the  tree  lower  down  about  the 
middle,  and  extract  the  camphor  in  lumps.”  [This  very  account  is  to  he  found  in  Ibn 
Khordadhbeh.  (De  Cacje's  transl.  p.  45.)— II.  C.]  Compare  this  passage,  which  we 
may  notice  has  been  borrowed  bodily  by  Sindbad  of  the  Sea,  with  what  is  probably 
the  best  modern  account,  Junghulm’s:  “Among  the  forest  trees  (of  Tapanuli  adjoining 
Rants)  the  Camphor  Tree  ( Dryalahwops  Camphcra)  attracts  beyond  all  the  traveller's 
observation,  by  its  straight  columnar  and  colossal  grey  trunk,  and  its  mighty 
crown  of  foliage,  rising  high  above  the  canopy  of  the  forest.  It  exceeds  in 
dimensions  the  'Pasama/a*  the  loftiest  tree  of  java,  and  is  probably  the  greatest  ire.- 
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of  the  Malays  or  Malaiurs  of  old  voyagers,  existent  in  the  times  of  Marco 
redo  [a ho]  mentions  no  kingdom  or  city  in  Java  Minor  till  he  arrives  at  the 
kingdom  of  Fc-iech  or  l'erlak.  And  this  is  just  as  might  he  expected,  as  the  channel 
in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  leads  on  the  north-eastern  side  out  of  sight  of  Sumatra;  and 
the  course,  after  clearing  the  shoals  near  Selangore,  being  direct  towards  Diamond 
Point,  near  which  ...  the  tower  of  Perlak  is  situated.  Thus  wc  see  that  the 
Venetian  traveller  describes  the  first  city  or  kingdom  in  the  great  island  that  he 
arrived  at.  .  .  .  [After  Basman  and  Samara]  Polo  mentions  Dragoian  .  .  .  from 
the  context,  and  following  Marco  Polo’s  course,  we  would  place  it  west  from  his  last 
city  or  Kingdom  Samara ;  and  we  make  no  doubt,  if  the  name  is  not  much  corrupted, 
it  may  yet  be  identified  in  one  of  the  villages  of  the  coast  at  this  present  time.  ...  By 
the  Malay  annalist,  Lambri  was  west  of  Samara  ;  consecutively  it  was  also  westerly  from 
Samara  by  Marco  Polo’s  enumeration.  Fanfur  ...  is  the  last  kingdom  named  by 
Marco  Fo!o  [conning  from  the  east],  and  the  first  by  the  Malay  annalist  [coming  from 
the  west] ;  and  as  it  is  known  to  modern  geographers,  this  corroboration  doubly  settles 
the  identity  and  position  of  all.  Thus  all  the  six  cities  or  kingdoms  mentioned  by 
Marco  Polo  were  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  Sumatra,  now  commonly  known  as  the 
Pedir  coast.”  I  hare  given  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Thomson  in  his 
paper,  Marco  Polo's  Six  Kingdoms  or  Cities  in  Java  Minor,  identified  in  translations 
from  the  ancient  Malay  Annals,  which  appeared  in  the  Proc.  R.  G.  S.  XX.  pp.  215- 
224,  after  the  second  edition  of  this  Book  was  published  and  Sir  H.  Yule  added  the 
following  note  (P roc. ,  l.c.,  p.  224) :  “  Mr.  Thomson,  as  he  mentions,  has  not  seen  my 
edition  of  Marco  Polo,  nor,  apparently,  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  these  kingdoms  by 
the  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Logan,  in  his  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  in  the  notes  to  Marco  Polo.  In  the  said  paper  and  notes  the  quotations 
and  conclusions  of  Mr.  Thomson  have  been  anticipated ;  and  FansiW  also,  which  he 
leaves  undetermined,  identified.” — If.  C.] 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Concerning  the  Island  of  Necuveran. 

When  you  leave  the  Island  of  Java  (the  less)  and  the 
kingdom  of  Lambri,  you  sail  north  about  150  miles,  and 
then  you  come  to  two  Islands,  one  of  which  is  called 
Necuveran.  In  this  Island  they  have  no  king  nor  chief, 
but  live  like  beasts.  And  I  tell  you  they  go  all  naked, 
both  men  and  women,  and  do  not  use  the  slightest  cover¬ 
ing  of  any  kind.  They  are  Idolaters.  Their  woods  are 
all  of  noble  and  valuable  kinds  of  trees ;  such  as  Red 
Sanders  and  Indian-nut  and  Cloves  and  Brazil  and  sundry 
other  good  spices.1 

There  is  nothing  else  worth  relating  ;  so  we  will  go 
on,  and  I  will  tell  you  of  an  Island  called  Angamanain. 
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Note  i. — The  end  of  line  last  chapter  and  the  commencement  of  this  I  have  taken 
from  the  G.  Text.  There  has  been  some  confusion  in  the  notes  of  the  original  dictation 
which  that  represents,  and  corrections  have  made  it  worse.  Thus  Pauthicr’s  text  runs  : 
“  [  will  tell  you  of  two  small  Islands,  one  called  Gauenispola  and  the  other  Necouran,” 
and  then  :  “You  sail  north  about  150  miles  and  find  two  Islands,  one  called  Necouran 
and  the  other  Gauenispola.  ”  Ramusio  does  not  mention  Gauenispola,  but  says  in 
the  former  passage  :  “  I  will  tell  you  of  a  small  Island  called  Nocueran  and  then : 
“  You  fine  two  islands,  one  called  Nocueran  and  the  other  Angaman.” 

Knowing  the  position  of  Gauenispola  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  the 
passage  should  be  explained.  Something  has  interrupted  the  dictation  after  the  last 
chapter.  Polo  asks  Rusticiano,  “  Where  were  we  ? ”  “  Leaving  the  Great  Island.” 
Folo  forgets  the  “  very  small  Island  called  Gauenispola,”  and  passes  to  the  north, 
where  he  has  to  tell  us  of  two  islands,  “  one  called  Necuveran  and  the  other 
Angamanain,”  So,  I  do  not  doubt,  the  passage  should  run. 

Let  us  observe  that  his  point  of  departure  in  sailing  north  to  the  Nicohar  Islands 
was  the  Kingdom  of  Lambri.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  Lambri  included  Achin 
Head  or  came  very  near  it,  an  indication  which  we  shall  presently  see  confirmed. 

As  regards  Gauenispola,  of  which  he  promised  to  tell  us  and  forgot  his  promise, 
its  name  has  disappeared  from  our  modern  maps,  but  it  is  easily  traced  in  the  maps 
of  the  i6lh  and  17th  centuries,  and  in  the  books  of  navigators  of  that  time.  The 
latest  in  which  I  have  observed  it  is  the  Neptune  Oriental,  Paris  1775,  which  calls  it 
Pitlo  Gommes.  The  name  is  there  applied  to  a  small  island  off  Achin  Head,  outside 
of  which  lie  the  somewhat  larger  Islands  of  Pulo  Nankai  (or  Nasi)  and  Pulo  Bras, 
whilst  Pulo  Wai  lies  further  east.*  I  imagine,  however,  that  the  name  was  by  the 
older  navigators  applied  to  the  larger  Island  of  Pulo  Bras,  or  to  the  whole  group. 
Thus  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  calls  it  Comm  and  Pith  Gomuis,  says  that  "from 
the  Island  of  Gomus  and  Pulo  Wey  .  .  .  the  southernmost  of  the  Nicobars  may 
be  seen.”  Dampier  most  precisely  applies  the  name  of  Pulo  Gomez  to  the  larger 
island  which  modem  charts  call  Pulo  Bras.  So  also  Beaulieu  couples  the  islands  of 
“  Gomispoda  and  Pulo  Way  ”  in  front  of  the  roadstead  of  Achin.  De  Barros  mentions 
that  Caspar  d’Acosta  was  lost  on  the  Island  of  Gomispola.  Linschoten,  describing 
the  course  from  Cochin  to  Malacca,  says :  “  You  take  your  course  towards  the  small 
Isles  of  Gomestola,  which  are  in  6°,  hear  the  corner  of  Achin  in  the  Island  of 
Sumatra.”  And  the  T urkish  author  of  the  Mohit,  in  speaking  of  the  same  navigation, 
says  :  “  If  you  wish  to  reach  Malacca,  guard  against  seeing  JAmisfclah  ( 
because  the  mountains  of  Lamri  advance  into  the  sea,  and  the  flood  is  there  very- 
strong.”  The  editor  lias  misunderstood  the  geography  of  this  passage,  which 
evidently  means  “Don’t  go  near  enough  to  Achin  Head  to  see  even  the  islands  in 
front  of  it.”  And  here  we  see  again  that  Lambri  is  made  to  extend  to  Achin  Head. 
The  passage  is  illustrated  by  the  report  of  the  first  English  Voyage  to  the  Indies. 
Their  course  was  for  the  Nicobars,  but  “by  the  Master’s  fault  in  not  duly  observing 
the  South  Star,  they  fell  to  the  southward  of  them,  within  sight  of  the  Islands  of 
Comes  Pah."  (Nept,  Orient.  Charts  3S  and  39,  and  pp.  126-127;  Hamilton ,  II.  66 
and  Map;  Dampier,  ed.  1699,  II.  122;  II.  Gin.  des  Voyages,  XII.  310;  Linschoten , 
Routicr,  p.  30;  De  Barros,  Dec.  III.  liv.  iii.  cap.  3;/.  .4.  5.  B.  VI.  S07; 


Astley,  1.  23S.) 

The  two  islands  (or  rather  groups  of  1 
Nicohar  and  Andaman  groups.  A  ne 
as  it  stands  in  some  MSS.,  is  perhaps  ] 
of  the  islands.  They  arc  perhaps  the  . 
Islands  of  which  Hiuen  Tsang  speak; 
Ceylon.  The  men,  lie  had  heard,  were 
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,  cultivation  and  lived  on  coco-nuts.  The  islands  are  also  believed  lo  be 
bJ/i/s  or  Lankki  balds  of  the  old  Arab  navigators  :  “These  Islands  support 
;  population.  Both  men  and  women  go  naked,  only  the  women  wear  a 
ie  leaves  of  trees.  When  a  ship  passes  near,  the  men  come  out  in  boats  of 
■3  and  barter  ambergris  and  coco-nuts  for  iron,”  a  description  which  has 
:urately  for  many  centuries.  [Ibn  IChordadhbeh  says  {De  GoejVs  transl., 
the  inhabitants  of  Nicobar  (Alankabalous),  an  island  situated  at  ten  or 
,  from  Serendib.  are  naked ;  they*  live  on  bananas,  fresh  fish,  and  coco-nuts; 
5  metal  is  iron  in  their  country;  they  frequent  foreign  merchants.  — H.  C.] 
n  writes  of  them  nearly  in  the  same  terms  under  the  name  of  Lakvdram , 
wcavaram)  opposite  Lamuri.  Odoric  also  has  a  chapter  on  the  island 
ui,  but  it  is  one  full  of  fable.  {H,  Tsang,  III,  114  and  517;  Relations, 


p.  S  ;  Elliot,  I.  p.  7M  Cathay,  p.  97-) 

[Mr.  G.  Phillips  writes  ( J.R.A.S. ,  July  1S95,  P«  529)  that  the  name  Tsui-lan  given 
to  the  Nicobars  bv  the  Chinese  is,  he  has  but  little  doubt,  “a  corruption  of  Nocueran, 
the  name  given  by  Marco  Polo  to  the  group.  The  characters  Tsui-lan  are  pronounced 
Cirui-lan  in  Amoy,  out  of  which  it  is  easy  to  make  Cueran.  The  Chinese  omitted 
the  initial  syllable  and  called  them  the  Cueran  Islands,  while  Marco  Polo  called  them 
the  Nocueran  Islands.”-H.  C.] 

[The  Nicobar  Islands  “are  generally  known  by  the  Chinese  under  the  name  of 
Rakchas  or  Demons  who  devour  men,  from  the  belief  that  their  inhabitants  were 
anthropophagi.  In  A.P.  607,  the  Emperor  of  China,  Yang-ti,  had  sent  an  envoy  to 
Siam,  who  also  reached  the  country  of  the  Rfxkchas.  According  to  Tu-yeu’s  Tung- 
lieu ,  the  Nicobars  lie  east  [west]  of  Poli.  Its  inhabitants  are  very  ugly,  having  red 
hair,  black  bodies,  teeth  like  beasts,  and  claws  like  hawks.  Sometimes  they  traded 
with  Lin-yih  (Champa),  but  then  at  night;  in  day-time  Lhey  covered  their  faces.” 
[(7.  Schlegel,  Geog.  Notes ,  I.  pp.  1-2.— PI.  C.] 

nakedness  of  these  islanders.  Sakya  Muni,  having  arrived  from  Ceylon,  stopped  at 
the  islands  to  bathe.  Whilst  he  was  in  the  water  the  natives  stole  his  clothes,  upon 
which  the  Buddha  cursed  them;  and  they  have  never  since  been  able  to  wear  any 
clothing  without  suffering  for  it. 

[Professor  Schlegel  gives  the  same  legend  ( Geog.  Aroles,  I.  p.  8)  with  reference  to 
the  Andaman  Islands  from  the  Sing-cRa  ShSngdan,  published  in  1436  by  Fei-sin  ; 
Mr.  Phillips  seems  to  have  made  a  confusion  between  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar 
Islands.  { Doolittle's  Vocab.  II.  p.  556  ;  cf.  Schlegel ,  l.c.  p.  Ii.)-H.  C.] 

The  chief  part  of  the  population  is  believed  to  be  of  race  akin  to  the  Malay,  but 
they  seem  to  be  of  more  than  one  race,  and  there  is  great  variety  in  dialect.  There 

the  Great  Nicobar,  and  my  friend  Colonel  II.  Man,  when  Superintendent  of  our 

former  island,  who  were  on  a  visit  to  Port  Blair.  Since  tins  has  been  in  type  I  have 
seen  in  the  F.  of  India  (28th  July,  1S74)  notice  of  a  valuable  work  by  F.  A.  de 
Roepslorff  on  the  dialects  and  manners  of  the  Nicobarians.  This  notice  speaks^of  an 

and  the  women  a  grass  girdle.  They  are  very  skilful  in  management  of  their  canoes. 
Some  years  since  there  were  frightful  disclosures  regarding  the  massacre  of  the  crews 
of  vessels  touching  at  these  islands,  and  this  has  led  eventually  to  their  occupation  hv 
the  Indian  Government.  Trinkat  and  Nancouri  are  the  islands  which  were  guilty.  A 
woman  of  Trinkat  who  could  speak  Malay  was  examined  by  Colonel  Man,  and  she 

says  Colonel  Man  in  another  letter,  “  were  a  most  savage-looking  set,  with  remarkably 
long  arms,  and  very  projecting  eye-teeth.” 

The  islands  have  always  been  famous  for  the  quality  and  abundance  of  their 
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“  Indian  Nuts,"  i.e.  cocos.  The  tree  of  next  importance  to  the  natives  is  a  kind  of 
Pandanus,  from  the  cooked  fruit  of  which  they  express  an  edible  substance  called 
Melon,  of  which  you  may  read  in  Danipier  ;  they  have  the  betel  and  arena  ;  and  they 
grow  yams,  hut  only  for  barter.  As  regards  the  other  vegetation,  mentioned  by  Polo, 
I  will  quote,  what  Colonel  Man  writes  to  me  from  the  Andamans,  which  probably  is 
in  great  measure  applicable  to  the  Nicobars  also  1  “  Our  woods  are  very  fine,  and 
doubtless  resemble  those  of  the  Nicobars.  Sapan  wood  (i.e.  Polo’s  Brazil)  is  in  abund¬ 
ance  ;  coco-nuts,  so  numerous  in  the  Nicobars,  and  to  the  north  in  the  Cocos,  are  not 
found  naturally  with  us,  though  they  grow  admirably  when  cultivated.  There  is  said  to 
be  sandal-wood  in  our  forests,  and  camphor,  but  I  have  not  yet  come  across  them.  I 
do  not  believe  in  cloves,  but  we  have  lots  of  the  wild  nutmeg."*  The  last,  and 
cardamoms,  arc  mentioned  in  the  Voyage  of  the  Novara,  vol.  ii.,  in  which  will  be 
found  a  detail  of  the  various  European  attempts  to  colonise  the  Nicobar  Islands  with 
other  particulars.  (See  also/.  A.  S.  £.  XV.  344  seqq. }  [See  Schlegel's  Geog.  Notes, 
XVr.,  The  Old  States  in  the  Island  of  Sumatra.— H.  C.] 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Concerning  the  Island  of  Angamanain. 

Angamanain  is  a  very  large  Island.  The  people  are 
without  a  king  and  are  Idolaters,  and  no  better  than  wild 
beasts.  And  I  assure  you  all  the  men  of  this  Island  of 
Angamanain  have  heads  like  dogs,  and  teeth  and  eyes 
likewise;  in  fact,  in  the  face  they  are  all  just  like  big 
mastiff  dogs  !  They  have  a  quantity  of  spices  ;  but  they 
are  a  most  cruel  generation,  and  eat  everybody  that  they 
can  catch,  if  not  of  their  own  race.1  They  live  on  flesh 
and  rice  and  milk,  and  have  fruits  different  from  any  of 

Now  that  I  have  told  you  about  this  race  of  people,  as 
indeed  it  was  highly  proper  to  do  in  this  our  book,  I  will 
go  on  to  tell  you  about  an  Island  called  Seilan,  as  you 
shall  hear.  _ _ 


Note  I. —  Here  Marco  speaks  of  the  remarkable  population  of  the  Andaman 
Islands— Oriental  negroes  in  the  lowest  state  of  barbarism— who  have  remained  in 
their  isolated  and  degraded  condition,  so  near  the  shores  of  great  civilised  countries. 


cmh  of  Ilell,  congenial  to  Lhe  Rnkshasas 


adjacent  group? 

“  Si  est  de  saint  Brandon  le  malere  fur, lie  ; 

Qui  fu  si  pres  d’cnfcr,  a  nef  et  a  galie, 

Que  dealile  d’ enter  issirent,  par  maistrie, 

Getans  Brandons  de  feu,  pour  lui  faire  hasquie.” 

— Bauduin  deSehnm,  I.  123. 
(Raimtslo,  III,  3pr ;  Ham.  II.  65  ;  Nasarnte  (Fr.  Ed.),  II.  lot  ;  Cathay,  467  ; 
Bullet,  de  la  Sec.  de  GloS.  ser.  IV.  tom  iii.  36-37  ;  /.  A.  S.  B.  11.  s.  ;  A Wiiaua'j 
Abul/eda ,  I.  315;/.  bid.  Arch.,  N.s.,  III.  I.  10 5 ;  /.«  Porte  Quvcr/e,  p.  iSS.)  [I  shall 
refer  to  my  edition  of  Odoric,  206-217,  for  a  long  notice  on  dog-headed  barbarians ; 
I  reproduce  here  two  of  the  cuts.— II.  C.j 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

CONCERNING  THE  ISLAND  OF  SeIT.AN. 

When  you  leave  the  Island  of  Angamanain  and  sail 
about  a  thousand  miles  in  a  direction  a  little  south  of 
west,  you  come  to  the  Island  of  Seii.an,1  which  is  in 
good  sooth  the  best  Island  of  its  size  in  the  world. 
You  must  know  that  it  has  a  compass  of  2400  miles, 
but  in  old  times  it  was  greater  still,  for  it  then  had  a 
circuit  of  about  3600  miles,  as  you  find  in  the  charts 
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of  the  mariners  of  those  seas.  But  the  north  wind 
there  blows  with  such  strength  that  it  has  caused 
the  sea  to  submerge  a  large  part  of  the  Island;  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  it  is  not  so  big  now  as  it  used 
to  be.  For  you  must  know  that,  on  the  side  where 
the  north  wind  strikes,  the  Island  is  very  low  and 
flat,  insomuch  that  in  approaching  on  board  ship  from 
the  high  seas  you  do  not  see  the  land  till  you  are 
right  upon  it."  Now  I  will  tell  you  all  about  this 
Island. 

They  have  a  king  there  whom  they  call  Sendemain, 
and  are  tributary  to  nobody.8  The  people  are  Idolaters, 
and  go  quite  naked  except  that  they  cover  the  middle. 
They  have  no  wheat,  but  have  rice,  and  sesamum  of 
which  they  make  their  oil.  They  live  on  flesh  and 
milk,  and  have  tree-wine  such  as  I  have  told  you  of. 
And  they  have  brazil-wood,  much  the  best  in  the 
world.4 

Now  I  will  quit  these  particulars,  and  tell  you  of 
the  most  precious  article  that  exists  in  the  world. 
You  must  know  that  rubies  are  found  in  this  Island 
and  in  no  other  country  in  the  world  but  this.  They 
find  there  also  sapphires  and  topazes  and  amethysts, 
and  many  other  stones  of  price.  And  the  King  of  this 
Island  possesses  a  ruby  which  is  the  finest  and  biggest 
in  the  world;  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is  like.  It  is  about 
a  palm  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  a  man’s  arm ;  to  look 
at,  it  is  the  most  resplendent  object  upon  earth  ;  it  is 
quite  free  from  flaw  and  as  red  as  fire.  Its  value  is  so 
great  that  a  price  for  it  in  money  could  hardly  be  named 
at  all.  You  must  know  that  the  Great  Kaan  sent  an 
embassy  and  begged  the  King  as  a  favour  greatly 
desired  by  him  to  sell  him  this  ruby,  offering  to  give  for 
it  the  ransom  of  a  city,  or  in  fact  what  the  King  would. 
But  the  King  replied  that  on  no  account  whatever 
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would  he  sell  it,  for  it  had  come  to  him  from  his 
ancestors.5 

The  people  of  Seilan  are  no  soldiers,  but  poor 
cowardly  creatures.  And  when  they  have  need  of 
soldiers  they  get  Saracen  troops  from  foreign  parts. 


[Note  1.— Mr.  Geo.  Phillips  gives  (Seaports  of  India,  p.  216  et  stqq.)  the  Stai 
Chart  used  by  Chinese  Navigators  on  their  velum  voyage  from  Ceylon  to  Su-men-ti- 
la.—  II.  C.] 

Note  2. — Valentyn  appears  to  be  repeating  a  native  tradition  when  he  says: 
“  In  old  times  the  island  had,  as  they  loosely  say,  a  good  400  miles  (».«.  Dutch,  say 
1600  miles)  of  compass,  but  at  the  north  end  the  sea  has  from  time  to  time  carried 
away  a  large  part  of  it.”  (Ceylon,  in  vol.  v.,  p.  18.)  Curious  particulars  touching  the 
exaggerated  ideas  of  the  ancients,  inherited  by  the  Arabs,  as  to  the  dimensions  of 
Ceylon,  will  be  found  in  Temient's  Ceylon,  cb.  i.  The  Chinese  pilgrim  Hiuen  Tsang 
has  the  same  tale.  According  to  him,  the  circuit  was  7000  li,  or  1400  miles.  We 

mapemondi  des  mariner  de  cel  mer  ”)  that  travellers  had  begun  to  find  that  the 
dimensions  were  exaggerated.  The  real  circuit  is  under  700  miles  ! 

On  the  ground  that  all  the  derivations  of  the  name  Sailan  or  Ceylon  from  the 
old  Sinhala,  Serendib,  and  what  not,  seem  forced,  Van  der  Tuuk  has  suggested  that 
the  name  may  have  been  originally  Javanese,  being  formed  (he  says)  according  to  the 
rules  of  that  language  from  Sela,  “  a  precious  stone,”  so  that  Pulo  Selan  would  be  the 
"  Island  of  Gems.”  [Professor  Schlegel  says  (Geog.  Notes,  I.  p.  19,  note)  that  "it 
seems  better  to  think  of  the  Sanskrit  Hia,  ‘a  stone  or  rock,’  or  sai/a,  ‘a  mountain,’ 
which  agree  with  the  Chinese  interpretation.  ” — IT.  C.]  The  Island  was  really  called 
anciently  Ratnadvipa,  “  the  Island  of  Gems  ”  {film,  de  H.  71,  II.  125,  and  Ilari- 
■vansa,  I.  403) ;  and  it  is  termed  by  an  Arab  Historian  of  the  9th  century  JazCrat  al 
YAMt,  "The  Isle  of  Rubies.”  [The  (Chinese)  characters ya-ku-pao-skih  are  in  some 
accounts  of  Ceylon  used  to  express  YdHt.  (Ma-Htum,  transl.  by  Phillips,  p.  213.  )— 

H.  C.]  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  derive  originally  from  the  Malays  nearly  all  the 
forms  we  have  adopted  for  names  of  countries  reached  by  sea  to  the  east  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  e.g.  Awa,  Burma,  Paigit,  Siyam,  China,  JapAn ,  Kochi  (Cochin  China), 
Champa,  Kamboja,  Malitha  (properly  a  place  in  the  Island  of  Ceram),  SiUiik,  Burnei, 
Tanasari,  Martavau,  etc.  That  accidents  in  the  history  of  marine  affairs  in  those 
seas  should  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Malay  and  Javanese  names  in  the  case 
of  Ceylon  also  is  at  least  conceivable.  But  Dr.  Caldwell  has  pointed  out  to  me  that 
the  Pali  form  of  Sinhala  was  Sihalan,  and  that  this  must  have  been  colloquially 
shortened  to  Stlan,  for  it  appears  in  old  Tamul  inscriptions  as  Ham.'  Hence  there 
is  nothing  really  strained  in  the  derivation  of  Sailan  from  Sinhala.  Tennent  (Ceylon, 

I.  549)  and  Crawfurd  (Malay  Diet.  p.  171)  ascribe  the  name  Selan,  Zeilan,  to  tire 
Portuguese,  but  this  is  quite  unfounded,  as  our  author  sufficiently  testifies,  The 
name  Sailan  also  occurs  in  Rashiduddin,  in  ITayton,  and  in  Jordanns  (see  next  note). 
(See  Van  der  Tuuk,  work  quoted  above  (p.  287),  p.  118  ;  j.  As.  ser.  IV.,  tom.  viii. 
145;  J.  Ind.  Arch.  IV.  1S7 ;  Elliot,  I.  70,)  [Sinhala  or  Sihala,  “lions’  abode,” 
with  the  addition  of  “  Island,”  Sihala-ivipa,  comes  down  to  us  in  Cosmas  2ie\eSi'/3a 
(Hobson-Jobsm).] 

Note  3.— The  native  king  at  this  time  was  Pandita  Prakrama  Bahu  III.,  who 
reigned  from  1267  to  1301  at  Damhadenia,  about  40  miles  north-north-east  of  Columho. 
But  IheTamuls  of  the  continent  had  recently  been  in  possession  of  the  whole  northern 
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forth  all  recognise  and  obey  him  as  their  king.”  Odoric  too  speaks  of  the  great  ruhy 
and  the  Kami's  endeavours  to  get  it,  though  by  some  error  the  circumstance  is 
referred  to  Nicovcrau  instead  of  Ceylon.  Ibn  Batuta  saw  in  the  possession  of  Arya 
Chakravavti,  a  Tamul  chief  ruling  at  Patlam,  a  ruby  bowl  as  big  as  the  palm  of  one’s 
hand.  Friar  Jurdanus  speaks  of  two  great  rubies  belonging  to  the  king  of  Syi.isn, 
each  so  large  that  when  grasped  in  Hue  hand  it  projected  a  finger’s  breadth  at  either 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  Same  continued.  The  History  of  Saoamoni  Borcan  and 

Furthermore  you  must  know  that  in  the  Island  of 
Seilan  there  is  an  exceeding  high  mountain  ;  it  rises 
right  up  so  steep  and  precipitous  that  no  one  could 
ascend  it,  were  it  not  that  they  have  taken  and  fixed  to 
it  several  great  and  massive  iron  chains,  so  disposed 
that  by  help  of  these  men  are  able  to  mount  to  the  top. 
And  I  tell  you  they  say  that  on  this  mountain  is  the 
sepulchre  of  Adam  our  first  parent ;  at  least  that  is  whal 
the  Saracens  say.  But  the  Idolaters  say  that  it  is  the 
sepulchre  of  Sagamoni  Borcan,  before  whose  time  there 
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were  no  idols.  They  hold  him  to  have  been  the  best 
of  men,  a  great  saint  in  fact,  according  to  their  fashion, 
and  the  first  in  whose  name  idols  were  made.1 

He  was  the  son,  as  their  story  goes,  of  a  great  and 
wealthy  king.  And  he  was  of  such  an  holy  temper 
that  he  would  never  listen  to  any  worldly  talk,  nor 
would  he  consent  to  be  king.  And  when  the  father 
saw  that  his  son  would  not  be  king,  nor  yet  take  any 
part  in  affairs,  he  took  it  sorely  to  heart.  And  first  he 
tried  to  tempt  him  with  great  promises,  offering  to 
crown  him  king,  and  to  surrender  all  authority  into  his 
hands.  The  son,  however,  would  none  of  his  offers ; 
so  the  father  was  in  great  trouble,  and  all  the  more 
that  he  had  no  other  son  but  him,  to  whom  he  might 
bequeath  the  kingdom  at  his  own  death.  So,  after 
taking  thought  on  the  matter,  the  King  caused  a 
great  palace  to  be  built,  and  placed  his  son  therein, 
and  caused  him  to  be  waited  on  there  by  a  number  of 
maidens,  the  most  beautiful  that  could  anywhere  be 
found.  And  he  ordered  them  to  divert  themselves 
with  the  prince,  night  and  day,  and  to  sing  and  dance 
before  him,  so  as  to  draw  his  heart  towards  worldly 
enjoyments.  But  ’twas  all  of  no  avail,  for  none  of 
those  maidens  could  ever  tempt  the  king’s  son  to  any 
wantonness,  and  he  only  abode  the  firmer  in  his 
chastity,  leading  a  most  holy  life,  after  their  manner 
thereof.  And  I  assure  you  he  was  so  staid  a  youth 
that  he  had  never  gone  out  of  the  palace,  and  thus 
he  had  never  seen  a  dead  man,  nor  any  oneVho  was 
not  hale  and  sound ;  for  the  father  never  allowed  any 
man  that  was  aged  or  infirm  to  come  into  his  presence. 
It  came  to  pass  however  one  day  that  the  young  gentle¬ 
man  took  a  ride,  and  by  the  roadside  he  beheld  a  dead 
man.  The  sight  dismayed  him  greatly,  as  he  never 
had  seen  such  a  sight  before.  Incontinently  he 
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demanded  of  those  who  were  with  him  what  thing 
that  was?  and  then  they  told  him  it  was  a  dead  man. 
"  How,  then,”  quoth  the  king’s  son,  “do  all  men  die?” 
“  Yea,  forsooth,”  said  they.  Whereupon  the  young 
gentleman  said  never  a  word,  but  rode  on  right 
pensively.  And  after  he  had  ridden  a  good  way  he 
fell  in  with  a  very  aged  man  who  could  no  longer 
walk,  and  had  not  a  tooth  in  his  head,  having  lost  all 
because  of  his  great  age.  And  when  the  king’s  son 
beheld  this  old  man  he  asked  what  that  might  mean, 
and  wherefore  the  man  could  not  walk  ?  Those  who 
were  with  him  replied  that  it  was  through  old  age  the 
man  could  walk  no  longer,  and  had  lost  all  his  teeth. 
And  so  when  the  king’s  son  had  thus  learned  about 
the  dead  man  and  about  the  aged  man,  he  turned  back 
to  his  palace  and  said  to  himself  that  he  would  abide 
no  longer  in  this  evil  world,  but  would  go  in  search 
of  Him  Who  dieth  not,  and  Who  had  created  him.2 

So  what  did  he  one  night  but  take  his  departure 
from  the  palace  privily,  and  betake  himself  to  certain 
lofty  and  pathless  mountains.  And  there  he  did  abide, 
leading  a  life  of  great  hardship  and  sanctity,  and  keep¬ 
ing  great  abstinence,  just  as  if  he  had  been  a  Christian. 
Indeed,  an  he  had  but  been  so,  he  would  have  been 
a  great  saint  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so  good  and 
pure  was  the  life  he  led.3  And  when  he  died  they 
found  his  body  and  brought  it  to  his  father.  And 
when  the  father  saw  dead  before  him  that  son  whom 
he  loved  better  than  himself,  he  was  near  going  dis¬ 
traught  with  sorrow.  And  he  caused  an  image  in  the 
similitude  of  his  son  to  be  wrought  in  gold  and  precious 
stones,  and  caused  all  his  people  to  adore  it.  And  they 
all  declared  him  to  be  a  god  ;  and  so  they  still  say.4 

They  tell  moreover  that  he  hath  died  fourscore  and 
four  times.  The  first  time  he  died  as  a  man,  and  came 
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to  life  again  as  an  ox  ;  and  then  he  died  as  an  ox  and 
came  to  life  again  as  a  horse,  and  so  on  until  he  had 
died  fourscore  and  four  times ;  and  every  time  he 
became  some  kind  of  animal.  But  when  he  died  the 
eighty-fourth  time  they  say  he  became  a  god.  And 
they  do  hold  him  for  the  greatest  of  all  their  gods. 
And  they  tell  that  the  aforesaid  image  of  him  was  the 
first  idol  that  the  Idolaters  ever  had  ;  and  from  that 
have  originated  all  the  other  idols.  And  this  befel  in  the 
Island  of  Seilan  in  India. 

The  Idolaters  come  thither  on  pilgrimage  from  very 
long  distances  and  with  great  devotion,  just  as 
Christians  go  to  the  shrine  of  Messer  Saint  James  in 
Gallicia.  And  they  maintain  that  the  monument  on  the 
mountain  is  that  of  the  king’s  son,  according  to  the  story 
I  have  been  telling  you ;  and  that  the  teeth,  and  the 
hair,  and  the  dish  that  are  there  were  those  of  the  same 
king’s  son,  whose  name  was  Sagamoni  Borcan,  or 
Sagamoni  the  Saint.  But  the  Saracens  also  come 
thither  on  pilgrimage  in  great  numbers,  and  they  say 
that  it  is  the  sepulchre  of  Adam  our  first  father,  and 
that  the  teeth,  and  the  hair,  and  the  dish  were  those  of 
Adam.6 

Whose  they  were  in  truth,  God  knoweth ;  howbeit, 
according  to  the  Holy  Scripture  of  our  Church,  the 
sepulchre  of  Adam  is  not  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Now  it  befel  that  the  Great  Kaan  heard  how  on 
that  mountain  there  was  the  sepulchre  of  our  first  father 
Adam,  and  that  some  of  his  hair  and  of  his  teeth,  and 
the  dish  from  which  he  used  to  eat,  were  still  preserved 
there.  So  he  thought  he  would  get  hold  of  them 
somehow  or  another,  and  despatched  a  great  embassy 
for  the  purpose,  in  the  year  of  Christ,  1284.  The 
ambassadors,  wfith  a  great  company,  travelled  on  by  sea 
and  by  land  until  they  arrived  at  the  island  of  Seilan, 
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and  presented  themselves  before  the  king-  And  they 
were  so  urgent  with  him  that  they  succeeded  in  getting- 
two  of  the  grinder  teeth,  which  were  passing  great  and 
thick  ;  and  they  also  got  some  of  the  hair,  and  the  dish 
from  which  that  personage  used  to  eat,  which  is  of  a 
very  beautiful  green  porphyry.  And  when  the  Great 
Kaan's  ambassadors  had  attained  the  object  for  which 
they  had  come  they  were  greatly  rejoiced,  and  returned  to 
their  lord.  And  when  they  drew  near  to  the  great  city 
.  of  Cambaluc,  where  the  Great  Kaan  was  staying,  they 
sent  him  word  that  they  had  brought  back  that  for 
which  he  had  sent  them.  On  learning  tins  the  Great 
Kaan  was  passing  glad,  and  ordered  all  the  ecclesiastics 
and  others  to  go  forth  to  meet  these  rclicpies,  which  he 
was  led  to  believe  were  those  of  Adam. 

And  why  should  I  make  a  long  story  of  it  ?  In  sooth, 
the  whole  population  of  Cambaluc  went  forth  to  meet 
those  reliques,  and  the  ecclesiastics  took  them  over  and 
carried  them  to  the  Great  Kaan,  who  received  them 
with  great  joy  and  reverence.0  And  they  find  it  written 
in  their  Scriptures  that  the  virtue  of  that  dish  is  such 
that  if  food  for  one  man  be  put  therein  it  shall  become 
enough  for  five  men  :  and  the  Great  Kaan  averred  that 
he  had  proved  the  thing  and  found  that  it  was  really 
trued 

So  now  you  have  heard  how  the  Great  Kaan  came 
by  those  reliques ;  and  a  mighty  great  treasure  it  did 
cost  him !  The  reliques  being,  according  to  the 
Idolaters,  those  of  that  king’s  son. 

Note  u—Sagtunoni  Bonan  is,  as  Marsdeu  points  out,  Sakya-Muni,  or  Gautama- 
Buddha,  with  the  aflisc  Burkuan,  or  “  Divinity,”  which  is  used  by  the  Mongols  as 
the  synonym  of  Buddha, 

“  The  Dewa  of  Samantalcula  (Adam's  Peak),  Santana,  having  heard  of  the  arrivu 
of  Budha  (in  Lanka  or  Ceylon)  .  .  .  presented  a  request  that  he  would  leave  an  un 
pression  of  his  foot  upon  the  mountain  of  which  he  was  guardian.  ...  In  the  ntids 
of  the  assembled  Dewas,  Budha,  looking  towards  the  East,  made  the  impression  c 
his  foot,  in  length  three  inches  less  titan  the  cubit  of  the  carpenter  5  and  the  im 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Continues  to  speak  of  the  Province  of  Maabar. 

You  must  know  that  in  all  this  Province  of  Maabar 
there  is  never  a  Tailor  to  cut  a  coat  or  stitch  it,  seeing 
that  everybody  g'oes  naked !  For  decency  only  do  they 
wear  a  scrap  of  cloth  ;  and  so  ’tis  with  men  and  women, 
with  rich"  and  poor,  aye,  and  with  the  King  himself, 
except  what  I  am  going  to  mention.1 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  King  goes  as  bare  as  the  rest, 
only  round  his  loins  he  has  a  piece  of  fine  cloth,  and 
round  his  neck  he  has  a  necklace  entirely  of  precious 
stones, — rubies,  sapphires,  emeralds,  and  the  like, 
insomuch  that  this  collar  is  of  great  value.2  Fie  wears 
also  hanging  in  front  of  his  chest  from  the  neck  down¬ 
wards,  a  fine  silk  thread  strung  with  104  large  pearls 
and  rubies  of  great  price.  The  reason  why  he  wears 
this  cord  with  the  104  great  pearls  and  rubies,  is  (accord¬ 
ing  to  what  they  tell)  that  every  day,  morning  and 
evening,  he  has  to  say  104  prayers  to  his  idols.  Such  is 
their  religion  and  their  custom.  And  thus  did  all  the 
Kings  his  ancestors  before  him,  and  they  bequeathed 
the  string  of  pearls  to  him  that  he  should  do  the  like. 
[The  prayer  that  they  say  daily  consists  of  these  words, 
Pacauta !  Pacauta  !  Pacauta /  And  this  they  repeat 
104  times.3 

,  The  King  aforesaid  also  wears  on  his  arms  three 
golden  bracelets  thickly  set  with  pearls  of  great  value 
and  anklets  also  df  like  kind  he  wears  on  his  legs,  anc 
rings  on  his  toes  likewise.  So  let  me  tell  you  what  thi: 
King  wears,  between  gold  and  gems  and  pearls,  is  word 
more  than  a  city’s  ransom.  And  ’tis  no  wonder  ;  for  he 
hath  great  store  of  such  gear  ;  and  besides  they  are 
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found  in  his  kingdom.  Moreover  nobody  is  permitted 
to  take  out  of  the  kingdom  a  pearl  weighing  more  than 
half  a  saggio,  unless  he  manages  to  do  it  secretly.4  This 
order  has  been  given  because  the  King-  desires  to 
reserve  all  such  to  himself;  and  so  in  fact  the  quantity 
he  has  is  something  almost  incredible.  Moreover 
.several  times  every  year  he  sends  his  proclamation 
through  the  realm  that  if  any  one  who  possesses  a  pearl 
or  stone  of  great  value  will  bring  it  to  him,  he  will  pay 
for  it  twice  as  much  as  it  cost.  Everybody  is  glad  to  do 
this,  and  thus  the  King  gets  all  into  his  own  hands, 
giving  every  man  his  price. 

Furthermore,  this  King  hath  some  five  hundred 
wives,  for  whenever  he  hears  of  a  beautiful  damsel  he 
takes  her  to  wife.  Indeed  he  did  a  very  sorry  deed  as  I 
shall  tell  you.  For  seeing  that  his  brother  had  a 
handsome  wife,  he  took  her  by  force  and  kept  her  for 
himself.  His  brother,  being  a  discreet  man,  took  the 
thing  quietly  and  made  no  noise  about  it.  The  King 
hath  many  children. 

And  there  are  about  the  King  a  number  of  Barons 
in  attendance  upon  him.  These  ride  with  him,  and 
keep  always  near  him,  and  have  great  authority  in 
the  kingdom  ;  they  are  called  the  King’s  Trusty  Lieges. 
And  you  must  know  that  when  the  King  dies,  and  they 
put  him  on  the  fire  to  burn  him,  these  Lieges  cast  them¬ 
selves  into  the  fire  round  about  his  body,  and  suffer 
themselves  to  be  burnt  along  with  him.  For  they  say 
they  have  been  his  comrades  in  this  world,  and  that 
they  ought  also  to  keep  him  company  in  the  other 
world.5 

When  the  King  dies  none  of  his  children  dares 
to  touch  his  treasure.  For  they  say,  “as  our  father  did 
gather  together  all  this  treasure,  so  we  ought  to 
accumulate  as  much  in  our  turn.”  And  in  this  way  it 
VOL.  n.  V  2 
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comes  to  pass  that  there  is  an  immensity  of  treasure 
accumulated  in  this  kingdom.''' 

Here  are  no  horses  bred ;  and  thus  a  great  part  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country  is  wasted  in  purchasing  horses  ; 
I  will  tell  you  how.  You  must  know  that  the  merchants 
of  Kis  and  Hormes,  Dofar  and  Soek  and  Alien  collect 
great  numbers  of  destriers  and  other  horses,  and  these 
they  bring  to  the  territories  of  this  King  and  ol  his  four 
brothers,  who  are  kings  likewise  as  1  told  you.  For  a 
horse  will  fetch  among  them  500  saggi  of  gold,  worth 
more  than  100  marks  of  silver,  and  vast  numbers  are 
sold  there  every  year.  Indeed  this  King-  wants  to  buy 
more  than  2000  horses  every  year,  and  so  do  his  four 
brothers  who  are  kings  likewise.  The  reason  why  they 
want  so  many  horses  every  year  is  that  by  the  end  of 
the  year  there  shall  not  be  one  hundred  of  them  remain¬ 
ing,  for  they  all  die  off.  And  this  arises  from  mis¬ 
management,  for  those  people  do  not  know  in  the  least 
how  to  treat  a  horse  ;  and  besides  they  have  no  farriers. 
The  horse-merchants  not  only  never  bring  any  farriers 
with  them,  but  also  prevent  any  farrier  from  going 
thither,  lest  that  should  in  any  degree  baulk  the  sale  of 
horses,  which  brings  them  in  every  year  such  vast  gains. 
They  bring  these  horses  by  sea  aboard  ship.7 

They  have  in  this  country  the  custom  which  I  am 
going  to  relate.  When  a  man  is  doomed  to  die  for  any 
crime,  he  may  declare  that  he  will  put  himself  to  death  in 
honour  of  such  or  such  an  idol ;  and  the  government 
then  grants  him  permission  to  do  so.  His  kinsfolk  and 
friends  then  set  him  up  on  a  cart,  and  provide  him  with 
twelve  knives,  and  proceed  to  conduct  him  all  about  the 
city,  proclaiming  aloud  :  “This  valiant  man  is  going  to 
slay  himself  for  the  love  of  (such  an  idol).”  And  when 
they  be  come  to  the  place  of  execution  he  takes  a  knife 
and  sticks  it  through  his  arm,  and  cries  :  “  I  slay  myself 
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for  the  love  of  (such  a  god) !  ”  Then  he  takes  another 
knife  and  sticks  it  through  his  other  arm,  and  takes  a 
third  knife  and  runs  it  into  his  belly,  and  so  on  until  he 
kills  himself  outright.  And  when  he  is  dead  his  kinsfolk 
take  the  body  and  burn  it  with  a  joyful  celebration.8 
Many  of  the  women  also,  when  their  husbands  die  and 
are  placed  on  the  pile  to  be  burnt,  do  burn  themselves 
along  with  the  bodies.  And  such  women  as  do  this 
have  great  praise  from  all.9 

The  people  are  Idolaters,  and  many  of  them  worship 
the  ox,  because  (say  they)  it  is  a  creature  of  such 
excellence.  They  would  not  eat  beef  for  anything  in 
the'  world,  nor  would  they  on.  any  account  kill  an  ox. 
But  there  is  another  class  of  people  who  are  called  Govy, 
and  these  are  very  glad  to  eat  beef,  though  they  dare 
not  kill  the  animal.  Howbeit  if  an  ox  dies,  naturally  or 
otherwise,  then  they  eat  him.10 

And  let  me  tell  you,  the  people  of  this  country  have 
a  custom  of  rubbing  their  houses  all  over  with  cow- 
dung.11  Moreover  all  of  them,  great,  and  small,  King 
and  Barons  included,  do  sit  upon  the  ground  only,  and 
the  reason  they  give  is  that  this  is  the  most  honourable 
way  to  sit,  because  we  all  spring  from  the  Earth  and  to 
the  Earth  we  must  return ;  so  no  one  can  pay  the  Earth 
too  much  honour,  and  no  one  ought  to  despise  it. 

And  about  that  race  of  Govis,  I  should  tell  you  that 
nothing  on  earth  would  induce  them  to  enter  the  place 
where  Messer  St.  Thomas  is — I  mean  where  his  body 
lies,  which  is  in  a  certain  city  of  the  province  of  Maabar. 
Indeed,  were  even  20  or  30  men  to  lay  hold  of  one  of 
these  Govis  and  to  try  to  hold  him  in  the  place  where 
the  Body  of  the  Blessed  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  lies 
buried,  they  could  not  do  it !  Such  is  the  influence  of 
the  Saint ;  for  it  was  by  people  of  this  generation  that 
he  was  slain,  as  you  shall  presently  hear.12 
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No  wheat  grows  in  this  province,  but  rice  only. 

And  another  strange  thing  to  be  told  is  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  breeding  horses  in  this  country,  as  hath 
often  been  proved  by  trial.  For  even  when  a  great 
blood-mare  here  has  been  covered  by  a  great  blood- 
horse,  the  produce  is  nothing  but  a  wretched  wry-legged 
weed,  not  fit  to  ride.13 

The  people  of  the  country  go  to  battle  all  naked,  with 
only  a  lance  and  a  shield ;  and  they  are  most  wretched 
soldiers.  They  will  kill  neither  beast  nor  bird,  nor  any¬ 
thing'  that  hath  life ;  and  for  such  animal  food  as  they 
cat,  they  make  the  Saracens,  or  others  who  are  not  of 
their  own  religion,  play  the  butcher. 

It  is  their  practice  that  every  one,  male  and  female, 
do  wash  the  whole  body  twice  every  day  ;  and  those  who 
do  not  wash  are  looked  on  much  as  we  look  on  the 
Patarins.  [You  must  know  also  that  in  eating  they  use 
the  right  hand  only,  and  would  on  no  account  touch  their 
food  with  the  left  hand.  All  cleanly  and  becoming  uses 
are  ministered  to  by  the  right  hand,  whilst  the  left  is 
reserved  for  uncleanly  and  disagreeable  necessities,  such 
as  cleansing  the  secret  parts  of  the  body  and  the  like. 
So  also,  they  drink  only  from  drinking  vessels,  and  every 
man  hath  his  own  ;  nor  will  any  one  drink  from  another’s 
vessel.  And  when  they  drink  they  do  not  put  the 
vessel  to  the  lips,  but  hold  it  aloft  and  let  the  drink 
spout  into  the  mouth.  No  one  would  on  any  account 
touch  the  vessel  with  his  mouth,  nor  give  a  stranger 
drink  with  it.  But  if  the  stranger  have  no  vessel  of  his 
own  they  will  pour  the  drink  into  his  hands  and  he  may 
thus  drink  from  his  hands  as  from  a  cup.] 

They  are  very  strict  in  executing  justice  upon 
criminals,  and  as  strict  in  abstaining  from  wine.  Indeed 
they  have  made  a  rule  that  wine-drinkers  and  seafaring 
men  are  never  to  be  accepted  as  sureties.  For  they  say 
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that  to  be  a  seafaring  man  is  all  the  same  as  to  be 
an  utter  desperado,  and  that  his  testimony  is  good  for 
nothing.*  Howbeit  they  look  on  lechery  as  no  sin. ' 

[They  have  the  following  rule  about  debts.  If  a 
debtor  shall  have  been  several  times  asked  by  his 
creditor  for  payment,  and  shall  have  put  him  off  from 
day  to  day  with  promises,  then  if  the  creditor  can  once 
meet  the  debtor  and  succeed  in  drawing  a  circle  round 
him,  the  latter  must  not  pass  out  of  this  circle  until  he 
shall  have  satisfied  the  claim,  or  given  security  for  its 
discharge.  If  he  in  any  other  case  presume  to  pass  the 
circle  he  is  punished  with  death  as  a  transgressor  against 
right  and  justice.  And  the  said  Messer  Marco,  when  in 
this  kingdom  on  his  return  home,  did  himself  witness  a 
case  of  this.  It  was  the  King,  who  owed  a  foreign 
merchant  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  though  the  claim 
had  often  been  presented,  he  always  put  it  off  with 
promises.  Now,  one  day  when  the  King  was  riding 
through  the  city,  the  merchant  found  his  opportunity, 
and  drew  a  circle  round  both  King  and  horse.  The 
King,  on  seeing  this,  halted,  and  would  ride  no  further ; 
nor  did  he  stir  from  the  spot  until  the  merchant  was 
satisfied.  And  when  the  bystanders  saw  this  they 
marvelled  greatly,  saying  that  the  King  was  a  most  just 
King  indeed,  having  thus  submitted  to  justice.14] 

You  must  know  that  the  heat  here  is  sometimes  so 
great  that  ’tis  something  wonderful.  And  rain  falls  only 
for  three  months  in  the  year,  viz.  in  June,  July,  and 
August.  Indeed  but  for  the  rain  that  falls  in  these  three 
months,  refreshing  the  earth  and  cooling  the  air,  the 
drought  would  be  so,  great  that  no  one  could  exist.15 

They  have  many  experts  in  an  art  which  they  call 
Physiognomy,  by  which  they  discern  a  man’s  character 
and  qualities  at  once.  They  also  know  the  import 
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of  meeting  with  any  particular  bird  or  beast ;  for  such 
omens  are  regarded  by  them  more  than  by  any  people 
in  the  world.  Thus  if  a  man  is  going  along  the  road 
and  hears  some  one  sneeze,  if  he  deems  it  (say)  a  good 
token  for  himself  he  goes  on,  but  if  otherwise  he  stops 
a  bit,  or  peradventure  turns  back  altogether  from  his 
journey.16 

As  soon  as  a  child  is  born  they  write  down  his 
nativity,  that  is  to  say  the  day  and  hour,  the  month,  and 
the  moon’s  age.  This  custom  they  observe  because 
every  single  thing  they  do  is  done  with  reference  to 
astrology,  and  by  advice  of  diviners  skilled  in  Sorcery 
and  Magic  and  Geomancy,  and  such  like  diabolical  arts  ; 
and  some  of  them  are  also  acquainted  with  Astrology. 

[All  parents  who  have  male  children,  as  soon  as 
these  have  attained  the  age  of  13,  dismiss  them  from 
their  home,  and  do  not  allow  them  further  maintenance 
in  the  family.  For  they  say  that  the  boys  are  then  of 
an  age  to  get  their  living  by  trade  ;  so  off  they  pack 
them  with  some  twenty  or  four-and-twenty  groats,  or  at 
least  with  money  equivalent  to  that.  And  these  urchins 
are  running  about  all  day  from  pillar  to  post,  buying  and 
selling.  At  the  time  of  the  pearl-fishery  they  run 
to  the  beach  and  purchase,  from  the  fishers  or  others, 
five  or  six  pearls,  according  to  their  ability,  and  take 
these  to  the  merchants,  who  are  keeping  indoors  for 
fear  of  the  sun,  and  say  to  them  :  “  These  cost  me  such 
a  price ;  now  give  me  what  profit  you  please  on  them.” 
So  the  merchant  gives  something  over  the  cost  price  for 
their  profit.  They  do  in  the  same  way  with  many  other 
articles,  so  that  they  become  trained  to  be  very  dex¬ 
terous  and  keen  traders.  And  every  day  they  take 
their  food  to  their  mothers  to  be  cooked  and  served,  but 
do  not  eat  a  scrap  at  the  expense  of  their  fathers.] 

•In  this  kingdom  and  all  over  India  the  birds  and 
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beasts  are  entirely  different  from  ours,  all  but  one  bird 
which  is  exactly  like  ours,  and  that  is  the  Quail.  But 
everything  else  is  totally  different.  For  example  they 
have  bats, — I  mean  those  birds  that  fly  by  night  and 
have  no  feathers  of  any  kind;  well,  their  birds  of  this 
kind  are  as  big  as  a  goshawk!  Their  goshawks  again 
are  as  black  as  crows,  a  good  deal  bigger  than  ours,  and 
very  swift  and  sure. 

Another  strange  thing  is  that  they  feed  their  horses 
with  boiled  rice  and  boiled  meat,  and  various  other  kinds 
of  cooked  food.  That  is  the  reason  why  all  the  horses 
die  off.1' 

They  have  certain  abbeys  in  which  are  gods  and 
goddesses  to  whom  many  young  girls  are  consecrated ; 
their  fathers  and  mothers  presenting  them  to  that  idol  for 
which  they  entertain  the  greatest  devotion.  And  when 
the  [monks]  of  a  convent  *  desire  to  make  a  feast  to 
their  god,  they  send  for  all  those  consecrated  damsels 
and  make  them  sing  and  dance  before  the  idol  with 
great  festivity.  They  also  bring  meats  to  feed  their 
idol  withal ;  that  is  to  say,  the  damsels  prepare  dishes  of 
meat  and  other  good  things  and  put  the  food  before  the 
idol,  and  leave  it  there  a  good  while,  and  then  the 
damsels  all  go  to  their  dancing  and  singing  and  festivity 
for  about  as  long  as  a  great  Baron  might  require  to  eat  his 
dinner.  By  that  time  they  say  the  spirit  of  the  idols  has 
consumed  the  substance  of  the  food,  so  they  remove  the 
viands  to  be  eaten  by  themselves  with  great  jollity. 
This  is  performed  by  these  damsels  several  times  every 
year  until  they  are  married.18 

[The  reason  assigned  for  summoning  the  damsels  to 
these  feasts  is,  as  the  monks  say,  that  the  god  is  vexed 
and  angry  with  the  goddess,  and  will  hold  no  com- 
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munication  with  her ;  and  they  say  that  if  peace  be  not 
established  between  them  things  will  go  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  they  never  will  bestow  their  grace  and 
benediction.  So  they  make  those  girls  come  in  the  way 
described,  to  dance  and  sing,  all  but  naked,  before  the 
god  and  the  goddess.  And  those  people  believe  that  the 
god  often  solaces  himself  with  the  society  of  the  goddess. 
The  men  of  this  country  have  their  beds  made  of 
very  light  canework,  so  arranged  that,  when  they 
have  got  in  and  are  going  to  sleep,  they  are  drawn  up 
by  cords  nearly  to  the  ceiling  and  fixed  there  for  the 
night.  This  is  done  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  tarantulas 
which  give  terrible  bites,  as  well  as  of  fleas  and  such 
vermin,  and  at  the  same  time  to  get  as  much  air  as 
possible  in  the  great  heat  which  prevails  in  that  region. 
Not  that  everybody  does  this,  but  only  the  nobles  and 
great  folks,  for  the  others  sleep  on  the  streets.10] 

Now  I  have  told  you  about  this  kingdom  of  the 
province  of  Maabar,  and  I  must  pass  on  to  the  other 
kingdoms  of  the  same  province,  for  I  have  much  to  tell 
of  their  peculiarities. 


Note  1.— The  non-existence  of  tailors  is  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  Sundry 
learned  pundits  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  Hindu  knew  no  needle-made 
clothing;,  and  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor  has  alleged  that  they  had  not  even  a  word  for 
the  tailor’s  craft  in  their  language.  These  opinions  have  been  patriotically  refuted  by 
Bdbd  Rajendralal  Mitra.  ( Pros .  Ass.  See.  B.  1871,  p.  100. ) 

Ibn  Batuta  describes  the  King  of  Calicut,  the  great  “Zamorin,"  coming  clown  to 
the  beach  to  see  the  wreck  of  certain  Junks  "his  clothing  consisted  of  a  great  piece 
of  white  stuff  rolled  about  him  from  the  navel  to  the  knees,  and  a  little  scrap  of  a 
turban  on  his  head  ;  his  feet  were  bare,  and  a  young  slave  carried  an  umbrella  over 
him.”  (IV.  97.) 

Note  2. — The  necklace  taken  from  Lhe  neck  of  the  Hindu  King  Jaipal,  captured 
by  Mahnn'id  in  a.d.  loot,  was  composed  of  large  pearls,  rubies,  etc.,  and  was  valued 
at  200,000  dinars,  or  a  good  deal  more  than  100,000/.  ( Elliot ,  II.  26.)  Compare 

Correa’s  account  of  the  King  of  Calicut,  in  Stanley’s  V.  da  Gama,  194. 

Note  3.— The  word  is  printed  in  Ramusio  Pacauca ,  but  no  doubt  Pacauta  is  the 
true  reading.  Dr.  Caldwell  has  favoured  me  with  a  note  on  this :  “  The  word  .... 
was  probably  BagavA  or  PagavA,  the  Tamil  form  of  the  vocative  of  Bhagavata, 
‘Lord,’  pronounced  in  the  Tamil  manner.  This  word  is  frequently  repeated  by 
Hindus  of  all  sects  in  the  utterance  of  their  sacred  formute,  especially  by  Vaishnava 
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d-muck))*  is  called  in  the  island  of  Bali  Bela,  a  term  applied  also  to  one  kind  of 
female  Sati,  probably  from  S.  Bally  “a  sacrifice.”  {See  Friedrich  in  Batavian  Trans, 
XXIII.)  In  the  first  syllabic  of  the  Bahmjar  of  Mas’udi  we  have  probably  the  same 
word.  A  similar  institution  is  mentioned  by  Caesar  among  the  Sotintcs,  a  tribe  of 
Aquitania.  The  Fioilz  of  the  chief  were  600  in  number  and  were  called  Soldurii; 
they  shared  all  his  good  things  in  life,  and  were  bound  to  share  with  him  in  death  also. 
Such  also  was  a  custom  among  the  Spanish  Iberians,  and  the  name  of  these  Amuki 
signified  r<  sprinkled  for  sacrifice.”  Other  generals,  says  Plutarch,  might  find  a  few 
such  among  their  personal  staff  and  dependents,  but  Serlorius  was  followed  by  many 
myriads  who  had  Lints  devoted  themselves.  Procopius  relates  of  the  White  Huns 
that  the  richer  among  them  used  to  entertain  a  circle  of  friends,  some  score  or  more, 
as  perpetual  guests  and  partners  of  their  wealth.  But,  when  the  chief  died,  the  whole 
company  were  expected  to  go  down  alive  into  the  lomh  with  him.  The  King  of  the 
Russians,  in  the  tenth  century,  according  to  Ibn  Pozlan,  was  attended  by  400 
followers  bound  by  like  vows.  And  according  to  some  writers  the  same  practice  was 
common  in  Japan,  where  the  friends  and  vassals  who  were  under  the  vow  committed 
hara  kiri  at  the  death  of  their  patron.  The  IJkaniankuuis  of  the  Abyssinian  kings, 
who  in  battle  wear  the  same  dress  with  their  master  to  mislead  the  enemy — “Six 
Richmonds  in  the  field” — form  apparently  a  kindred  institution.  {Bell.  Galt.  iii.  c.  22; 
Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Scrlorii ;  Proeop.  Pc  B.  Pars.  I.  3;  Ibn  Fozhm  by  Frachn ,  p.  22; 
Sonnerat,  I.  97.) 

NOTE  6. — However  frequent  may  have  been  wars  between  adjoining  stales,  the 
south  of  the  peninsula  appears  to  have  been  for  ages  free  from  foreign  invasion  until 
the  Delhi  expeditions,  which  occurred  a  few  years  later  than  our  traveller’s  visit;  and 
there  are  many  testimonies  to  the  enormous  accumulations  of  treasure.  Gold,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Masdlak-al-Absdr,  had  been  flowing  into  India  for  3000  years,  and  had 
never  been  exported.  Firishni  speaks  of  the  enormous  spoils  carried  off  hy  Malik 
Kdfur,  every  soldier’s  share  amounting  to  25  lbs.  of  gold  !  Some  years  later  Mahomed 
Tughlak  loads  200  elephants  and  several  thousand  bullocks  with  the  precious  spoil  of 
a  single  temple.  We  have  quoted  a  like  statement  from  Wassaf  as  to  the  wealth 
found  in  the  treasury  of  this  very  Sundara  Fundi  Dewar,  but  the  same  author  goes 
far  beyond  this  when  he  tells  that  Kales  Dewar,  Raja  of  Ma’bar  about  1309,  had 
accumulated  1200  crores  of  gold,  i.a.  12,000  millions  of  dinars,  enough  to  girdle  the 
earth  with  a  four-fold  belt  of  bezants’.  {IV.  and  E.  XIII.  2iS,  220-221,  Briggs 
Firishta ,  I.  373-374;  Hammed s  fttha/is,  II.  205.) 

Note  7. — Of  the  ports  mentioned  as  exporting  horses  to  India  we  have  already 
made  acquaintance  with  Kajs  and  Hormuz  ,*  of  Do  ear  and  Aden  we  shall  hear 
further  on  ;  Soar  is  Sohak,  the  former  capital  of  Oman,  and  still  a  place  of  some 
little  trade.  Edrisi  calls  it  “  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Oman,  and  of  the  richest. 


Anciently  it 
China  used  to  be  made  from  it.”  (I.  152.) 

Rashiduddin  and  Wassdf  have  identical  st 
similar  to  Polo’s  in  this  chapter  that  one  almc 
authority.  Wassaf  says:  “It  was  a  matt 
Jamaluddin  and  the  merchants  should  emha 
and  land  at  Ma’bar  1400  horses  of  his  own 
should  embark  as  many  as  he  could  procure  fi 
Lahsa,  Bahrein,  Huvmuz,  and  Kalhaiii.  'IT 

die,  the  value  of  them  should  he  paid  from 
authentic  writers  that  in  the  reign  of  Alai 


all  par 


of  the 


*  Running  a-mnek  in  the -genuine  Malay  fashion  .V- 
notable  instances  in  Tod,  II.  45  and  315.  tSce  Hobson-J< 
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neighbourhood,  and  the  sum  total  of  their  value  amounted  to  2,200,000  dinars. 
.  .  .  They  bind  them  for  40  days  in  a  stable  with  ropes  and  pegs,  in  order  that  they 
may  get  fat ;  and  afterwards,  without  taking  measures  for  training,  and  without 
stirrups  and  other  appurtenances  of  riding,  the  Indian  soldiers  ride  upon  them  like 
demons.  ...  In  a  short  lime,  the  most  strong,  swift,  fresh,  and  active  horses 
become  weak,  slow,  useless,  and  stupid.  In  short,  they  all  become  wretched  and  good 
for  nothing.  .  .  .  There  is,  therefore,  a  constant  necessity  of  getting  new  horses 
annually.”  Amir  Khttsru  mentions  among  Malik  Ivaftir’s  plunder  in  Ma’bar,  5000 
Arab  and  Syrian  horses.  (. Elliot,  III.  34,  93.) 

The  price  mentioned  by  Polo  appears  to  be  intended  for  500  dinars,  which  in  the 
then  existing  relations  of  the  precious  metals  in  Asia  would  be  worth  just  about  100 
marks  of  silver.  Wassafs  price,  220  dinars  of  red  gold,  seems  very  inconsistent  with 
this,  but  is  not  so  materially,  fur  it  would  appear  that  the  dinar  of  red  gold  (so  called) 
was  worth  two  dinars.* 

Alexander  Romance  (133S) : 

“  Alexand:  descent  du  destrier  Arrabis.” 

Note  8. — I  have  not  found  other  mention  of  a  condemned  criminal  being  allowed 
thus  to  sacrifice  himself ;  but  such  suicides  in  performance  of  religious  vows  have 
occurred  in  almost  all  parts  of  India  in  all  ages,  briar  Jordanus,  after  giving  a 
similar  account  to  that  in  the  text  of  the  parade  of  the  victim,  represents  him  as 
rutting  off  his  own  head  before  the  idol,  with  a  peculiar  two-handled  knife  “  like  those 
used  in  currying  leather.”  And  strange  as  this  sounds  it  is  undoubtedly  true.  Ibn 
Batata  witnessed  the  suicidal  feat  at  the  Court  of  the  Pagan  King  of  Mul-Java  (some¬ 
where  on  tire  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam),  and  Mr.  Ward,  without  any  knowledge  of 
these  authorities,  had  heard  that  an  instrument  for  this  purpose  was  formerly  pre¬ 
served  at  Kshira,  a  village  of  Bengal  near  Nadiya.  The  thing  was  called  Karanat ; 
it  was  a  crescent-shaped  knife,  with  chains  attached  to  it  forming  stirrups,  so  adjusted 
that  when  the  fanatic  placed  the  edge  to  the  back  of  his  neck  and  his  feet  in  the 
stirrups,  by  giving  the  latter  a  violent  jerk  his  head  was  cut  off.  Padre  Ticffentalier 
mentions  a  like  instrument  at  l'rag  (or  Allahabad).  Durgavad,  a  famous  Queen  on 
the  Nerbada,  who  fell  in  battle  with  the  troops  of  Aklrar,  is  asserted  in  a  family  in¬ 
scription  to  have  “  severed  her  own  head  with  a  scimitar  she  held  in  her  hand.” 
According  to  a  wild  legend  told  at  Ujjain,  the  great  king  Vikramaiit  was  in  the  habit 
of  cutting  off  his  own  head  daily,  as  an  offering  to  Devi.  On  the  last  performance  the 
head  failed  to  re-altncb  itself  as  usual  j  and  it  is  now  preserved,  petrified,  in  the 
temple  of  llarsuddi  at  that  place. 

I  never  heard  of  anybody  in  Europe  performing  this  extraordinary  feat  except  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington’s  Irish  mower,  who  made  a  dig  at  a  salmon  with  the  butt  of  his 
scythe-handle  and  dropt  his  own  head  in  the  pool !  Jord.  33  ;  /.  B.  IV.  246  ;  H'ttrd, 
Madras  ed.  249-250;  J.  A.  S.  B.  XVII.  S33  ;  Bits  A/dla,  II.  3S7.) 

Note  9.— Satis  were  very  numerous  in  parts  of  S.  India.  In  18x5  there  were  one 
hundred  in  Tanjure  alone.  (Bitter,  VI.  303  ;  J.  Cathay,  p.  80.) 

Note  10. — “  The  people  in  this  part  of  the  country  (Southern  Mysore)  consider  the 
ox  as  a  living  god,  who  gives  them  bread  ;  and  in  every  village  there  are  one  or  two 
bulls  to  whom  weekly  or  monthly  worship  is  performed.”  (F.  Buchanan,  II.  174.) 
“  The  low-caste  Hindus,  called  Gam  by  Marco  Polo,  were  probably  the  caste  now  called 
Parairar  (by  the  English,  Pariahs).  The  people  of  this  caste  do  not  venture  to  kill 
the  cow,  but  when  they  find  the  carcase  of  a  cow  which  has  died  .from  disease,  or 

the  gold  viotir  of  those  dap,  popularly  ktloivn  avjhe  jU-Cf/rmra.  which  Ibn  Batura  repeatedly  tells  tls 
Of  Polo.  (AVhW,  II.  332,  HI.  5S2.) 
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CHAPTER. XVIII. 

Discoursing  of  the  Place  where  lieth  the  Body  of  St.  Thomas 
the  Apostle  ;  and  of  the  Miracles  thereof. 


The  Body  of  Messer  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  lies  in 
this  province  of  Maabar  at  a  certain  little  town  having 
no  great  population  •  ’tis  a  place  where  few  traders  go. 


because  there  is  very  little  merchandize  to  be  got  there, 
and  it  is  a  place  not  very  accessible.1  Both  Christians 
and  Saracens,  however,  greatly  frequent  it  in  pilgrimage. 
For  the  Saracens  also  do  hold  the  Saint  in  great 
reverence,  and  say  that  he  was  one  of  their  own  Saracens 
and  a  great  prophet,  giving  him  the  title  of  Avarian, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  “Holy  Man.”2  The 
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Christians  who  go  thither  in  pilgrimage  take  of  the  earth 
from  the  place  where  the  Saint  was  killed,  and  give  a 
portion  thereof  to  any  one  who  is  sick  of  a  cuartan  or  a 
tertian  fever;  and  by  the  power  of  God  and  of  St. 
Thomas  the  sick  man  is  incontinently  cured.8'  The  earth, 
I  should  tell  you,  is  red.  A  very  fine  miracle  occurred 
there  in  the  year  of  Christ,  12SS,  as  I  will  now 
relate. 

A  certain  Baron  of  that  country,  having  great  store  of 
a  certain  kind  of  corn  that  is  called  rice,  had  filled  up  with 
it  all  the  houses  that  belonged  to  the  church,  and  stood 
round  about  it.  The  Christian  people  in  charge  of  the 
church  were  much  distressed  by  his  having  thus  stuffed 
their  houses  with  his  rice  ;  the  pilgrims  too  had  nowhere  to 
lay  their  heads  ;  and  they  often  begged  the  pagan  Baron 
to  remove  his  grain,  but  he  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
So  one  night  the  Saint  himself  appeared  with  a  fork  in 
his  hand,  which  he  set  at  the  Baron’s  throat,  saying  :  “  If 
thou  void  not  my  houses,  that  my  pilgrims  may  have 
room,  thou  shalt  die  an  evil  death,”  and  therewithal 
the  Saint  pressed  him  so  hard  with  the  fork  that  he 
thought  himself  a  dead  man.  And  when  morning  came 
he  caused  all  the  houses  to  be  voided  of  his  rice,  and 
told  everybody  what  had  befallen  him  at  the  Saint’s  hands. 
So  the  Christians  were  greatly  rejoiced  at  this  grand 
miracle,  and  rendered  thanks  to  God  and  to  the  blessed 
St.  Thomas.  Other  great  miracles  do  often  come  to  pass 
there,  such  as  the  healing  of  those  who  are  sick  or  de¬ 
formed,  or  the  like,  especially  such  as  be  Christians. 

[The  Christians  who  have  charge  of  the  church  have 
a  great  number  of- the  Indian  Nut  trees,  whereby  they 
get  their  living ;  and  they  pay  to  one  of  those  brother 
Kings  six  groats  for  each  tree  every  month.*] 

Now,  I  will  tell  you  the  manner  in  which  the  Christian 
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brethren  who  keep  the  church  relate  the  story  of  the 
Saint’s  death. 

They  tell  that  the  Saint  was  in  the  wood  outside  his 
hermitage  saying  his  prayers  ;  and  round  about  him  were 
many  peacocks,  for  these  are  more  plentiful  in  that 
country  than  anywhere  else.  And  one  of  the  Idolaters 
of  that  country  being  of  the  lineage  of  those  called  Govi 
that  I  told  you  of,  having  gone  with  his  bow  and  arrows  to 
shoot  peafowl,  not  seeing  the  Saint,  let  fly  an  arrow  at 
one  of  the  peacocks  ;  and  this  arrow  struck  the  holy  man 
in  the  right  side,  insomuch  that  he  died  of  the  wound, 
sweetly  addressing  himself  to  his  Creator.  Before  he 
came  to  that  place  where  he  thus  died  he  had  been  .' 
in. Nubia,  where  he  converted  much  people  to  the  faith  of; 
Jesus  Christ.4 

The  children  that  are  born  here  are  black  enough, 
but  the  blacker  they  be  the  more  they  are  thought  of ; 
wherefore  from  the  day  of  their  birth  their  parents  do 
rub  them  every  week  with  oil  of  sesame,  so  that  they 
become  as  black  as  devils.  Moreover,  they  make  their 
gods  black  and  their  devils  white,  and  the  images  of 
their  saints  they  do  paint  black  all  over,6 

They  have  such  faith  in  the  ox,  and  hold  it  for  a  thing 
so  holy,  that  when  they  go  to  the  wars  they  take  of  the 
hair  of  the  wild-ox,  whereof  I  have  elsewhere  spoken,  and 
wear  it  tied  to  the  necks  of  their  horses ;  or,  if  serving 
on  foot,  they  hang  this  hair  to  their  shields,  or  attach  it  to 
their  own  hair.  And  so  this  hair  bears  a  high  price, 
since  without  it  nobody  goes  to  the  wars  in  any  good 
heart.  For  they  believe  that  any  one  who  has  it  shall 
come  scatheless  out  of  battle.6 


Note  i. — The  little  town  where  the  body  of  St,  Thomas  lay  was  MAlLArtfR, 
the  name  of  which  is  still  applied  to  a  suburb  of  Madras  about  miles  south  of  Fort 
St.  George. 

Note  2. — The  title  of  Avarian ,  given  to  -St.  Thomas  by  the  Saracens,  is 
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of  St.  Thomas,  etc.,  and  this  was  long  accepted.  The  cross  seemed  to  have  been 
long  forgotten,  when  lately  Mr.  Burnell  turned  his  attention  to  these  and  other  like 
relics  in  Southern  India.  He  has  shown  the  inscription  to  be  Pehhi ,  and  probably 
of  the  yth  or  8th  century.  Mr.  Fergusson  considers  the  architectural  character  to  be 
of  the  9th.  The  interpretations  of  the  Inscription  as  yet  given  are  tentative  and 
somewhat  discrepant.  Thus  Mr.  Burnell  reads:  “In  punishment  (?)  by  the  cross 
(was)  the  suffering  to  this  (one) :  (He)  who  is  the  true  Christ  and  God  above,  and 
Guide  for  ever  pure.”  Professor  Haug  :  “Whoever  believes  iu  the  Messiah,  and  in 
God  above,  and  also  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  in  the  grace  of  Him  who  bore  the  pain 
of  the  Cross.”  Mr.  Thomas  reads  the  central  part,  between  two  small  crosses,  “  In 
the  Name  of  Messiah  See  Kircher,  China  lUmlrata,  p.  55  seqq.  ;  De  Cou/o, 
u.  s.  (both  of  these  have  inaccurate  representations  of  the  cross) ;  Academy ,  vol.  v. 
(1874),  p.  145,  etc.  ;  and  Mr.  Burnell’s  pamphlet  “  On  some  Pahlavi  Inscriptions  in 
South  India."  To  his  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  the  illustration  (p.  35». 

[“  E  naquelle parte  da  tranqueira  alem,  do  ryo  de  Malaca,  era  hum  citio  de  Raya 
Mudiliar,  que  depois  possuyo  Dona  Helena  Vessiva,  entre  os  Mangncirues  cavando 
ao  fundo  quasi  2  brajas,  descobrirSo  hua  floreada  de  cobre  pouco  careomydo,  da 
forma  como  de  cavaleyro  de  Calatrava  de  3  patoos  de  largo,  e  comprido  sobre 
hua  pedra  de  marmor,  quadrada  de  largura  e  comprimento  da  dltta  ,  entra  huas 
ruynas  de  hua  caaa  sobterranca  de  tijolos  como  Ermida,  e  parece  ser  a  -j-  de  algtim 
christio  de  Meliapor,  que  veo  em  companliia  de  mcrcadnrcs  de  Choromandel  a 
Malaca.”  ( Godinko  de  Rredia,  fol.  15.) — MS.  Note. — II.  Y.] 

The  etymology  of  the  name  Mayilipphr ,  popular  among  the  native  Christians,  is 
“  Peacock-Town,”  and  the  peafowl  are  prominent  in  the  old  legend  of  St.  Thomas. 
Polo  gives  it  no  name ;  Marignolli  (circa  1350)  calls  it  Mirafiolis,  the  Catalan  Map 
(1375)  Mirapor ;  Conti  (circa  1440)  Malepor ;  Joseph  of  Cranganore  (1500)  Milapar 
(or  Milapor) ;  De  Barros  and  Couto,  Meliapor.  Mr.  Burnell  thinks  it  was  probably 
rl/a/ar-ppuram,  “Mount-Town  ”  ;  and  the  same  as  the  Malifatan  of  the  Mahomedan 
writers  ;  the  last  point  needs  further  enquiry. 

Note  5. — Dr.  Caldwell,  speaking  of  the  devil-worship  of  the  Shanars  of  Titt- 
nevelly  (an  important  part  of  Ma’bar),  says :  “  Where  they  erect  an  image  in 
imitation  of  their  Brahman  neighbours,  the  devil  is  generally  of  Brahmanical  lineage. 
Such  images  generally  accord  with  those  monstrous  figures  with  which  all  over  India 
orthodox  Hindus  depict  the  enemies  of  their  gods,  or  the  terrific  forms  of  Siva  or 
Durga.  They  are  generally  made  of  carthcmvare,  and  painted  while  to  look  horrible 
in  Hindu  eyes."  (The  Tinnevclly  Shanars ,  Madras,  1S49,  p.  18.) 

Note  6. — The  use  of  the  Yak’s  tail  as  a  military  ornament  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  sanctity  of  the  Brahmani  ox,  but  is  one  of  the  Pan-Asiatic  usages,  of  which 
there  are  so  many.  A  vivid  account  of  the  extravagant  profusion  with  which 
swaggering  heroes  in  South  India  used  those  ornaments  will  he  found  in  P.  della  Valle, 
II.  662. 


CHAPTER  XIX.  % 

Concerning  the  Kingdom  op  Mutfili. 


When  you  leave  Maabar  and  go  about  1,000  miles  in  a 
northerly  direction  you  come  to  the  kingdom  of  Mutfili. 
This  was  formerly  under  the  rule  of  a  King,  and  since  his 
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death,  some  forty  years  past,  it  has  been  under  his 
Queen,  a  lady  of  much  discretion,  who  for  the  great  love 
she  bore  him  never  would  marry  another  husband.  And 
I  can  assure  you  that  during-  all  that  space  of  forty  years 
she  had  administered  her  realm  as  well  as  ever  her 
husband  did,  or  better;  and  as  she  was  a  lover  of  justice, 
of  equity,  and  of  peace,  she  was  more  beloved  by  those 
of  her  kingdom  than  ever  was  Lady  or  Lord  of  theirs 
before.  .The  people  are  Idolaters,  and  are  tributary  to 
nobody.  They  live  on  flesh,  and  rice,  and  milk.1 

It  is  in  this  kingdom  that  diamonds  are  got;  and  I 
will  tell  you  how.  There  are  certain  lofty  mountains  in 
those  parts ;  and  when  the  winter  rains  fall,  which  are 
very  heavy,  the  waters  come  roaring  down  the  mountains 
in  great  torrents.  When  the  rains  are  over,  and  the 
waters  from  the  mountains  have  ceased  to  flow,  they 
search  the  beds  of  the  torrents  and  find  plenty  of  diamonds. 
In  summer  also  there  are  plenty  to  be  found  in  the 
mountains,  but  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  so  great  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  go  thither,  nor  is  there  then  a  drop 
of  water  to  be  found.  Moreover  in  those  mountains 
great  serpents  are  rife  to  a  marvellous  degree,  besides 
other  vermin,  and  this  owing  to  the  great  heat.  The 
serpents  are  also  the  most  venomous  in  existence,  inso¬ 
much  that  any  one  going  to  that  region  runs  fearful  peril ; 
for  many  have  been  destroyed  by  these  evil  reptiles. 

Now  among  these  mountains  there  are  certain  great 
and  deep  valleys,  to  the  bottom  of  which  there  is  no 
access.  Wherefore  the  men  who  go  in  search  of  the 
diamonds  take  with  them  pieces  of  flesh,  as  lean  as  they 
can  get,  and  these  they  cast  into  the  bottom  of  a  valley. 
Now  there  are  numbers  of  white  eagles  that  haunt  those 
mountains  and  feed  upon  the  serpents.  When  the  eagles 
see  the  meat  thrown  down  they  pounce  upon  it  and  carry 
it  up  to  some  rocky  hill-top  where  they  begin  to  rend  it. 
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But  there  are  men  on  the  watch,  and  as  soon  as  they  see 
that  the  eagles  have  settled- they  raise  a  loud  shouting  to 
drive  them  away.  And  when  the  eagles  are  thus 
frightened  away  the  men  recover  the  pieces  of  meat,  and 
find  them  full  of  diamonds  which  have  stuck  to  the  meat 
down  in  the  bottom.  For  the  abundance  of  diamonds 
down  there  in  the  depths  of  the  valleys  is  astonishing, 
but  nobody  can  get  down  ;  and  if  one  could,  it  would  be 
only  to  be  incontinently  devoured  by  the  serpents  which 
are  so  rife  there. 

There  is  also  another  way  of  getting  the  diamonds. 
The  people  go  to  the  nests  of  those  white  eagles,  of 
which  there  are  many,  and  in  their  droppings  they  find 
plenty  of  diamonds  which  the  birds  have  swallowed  in 
devouring  the  meat  that  was  cast  into  the  valleys.  And, 
when  the  eagles  themselves  are  taken,  diamonds  are 
found  in  their  stomachs. 

So  now  I  have  told  you  three  different  ways  in  which 
these  stones  are  found.  No  other  country  but  this  king¬ 
dom  of  Mutfili  produces  them,  but  there  they  are  found 
both  abundantly  and  of  large  size.  Those  that  are 
brought  to  our  part  of  the  world  are  only  the  refuse,  as 
it  were,  of  the  finer  and  larger  stones.  For  the  flower  of 
the  diamonds  and  other  large  gems,  as  well  as  the  largest 
pearls,  are  all  carried  to  the  Great  Kaan  and  other  Kings 
and  Princes  of  those  regions ;  in  truth  they  possess  all 
the  great  treasures  of  the  world.2 

In  this  kingdom  also  are  made  the  best  and  most 
delicate  buckrams,  and  those  of  highest  price ;  in  sooth 
they  look  like  tissue  of  spider’s  web !  There  is  no  King 
nor  Queen  in  the  world  but  might  be  glad  to  wear  them.3 
The  people  have  also  the  largest  sheep  in  the  world,  and 
great  abundance  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 

There  is  nownomore  to  say ;  so  I  will  next  tell  youabout 
a  province  called  Lar  from  which  the  Abraiaman  come. 
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Noth  I _ Tlicre  is  no  doubt  that  the  kingdom  here  spoken  of  is  Hint  of 

Telingana  (Tiling  of  the  Mahomedan  writers),  then  ruled  by  the  Kaltatcya  or 
Ganapati  dynasty  reigning  at  Warangol,  norlh-cast  iff  Hyderabad.  But  Marco  seems 
to  give  the  kingdom  the  name  of  that  place  in  it  which  was  visited  by  himself  or  his  in¬ 
formants.  Mutfili  is,  with  the  usual  Arab  modification  (c.g.  Perlec,  Fcrlec— 
Pattan,  Fattan),  a  port  called  Motd  e.\u,£,  in  the  Gantur  district  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  about  170  miles  north  of  Fort  St.  George.  Though  it  has  dropt  out  of 
most  of  our  modern  maps  it  still  exists,  and  a  notice  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  W. 
Hamilton,  and  in  Milburnc.  The  former  says  :  “  Mutafnli,  a  town  situated  near  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  northern  Circus.  A  considerable  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  from 

other  ports  on  that  coast.— [Cf.  Hunter ,  Gas.  Jmtia,  Molufilii,  “now  only  cm 
obscure  fishing  village.” — It  is  marked  in  Constable's  Hand  Atlm  of  India. — II.  C.] 

The  proper  territory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Warangol  lay  inland,  but  the  last  reigning 
prince  before  Polo's  visit  to  India,  by  name  Kakateya  l’ratapa  Ganapali  Rudra  Dcva, 
had  made  extensive  conquests  on  the  coast,  including  Nellore,  and  thence  norLhward 
to  the  frontier  of  Orissa.  This  prince  left  no  male  issue,  and  his  widow,  Rcdxama 
Devi,  daughter  of  the  Raja  of  Devagiri,  assumed  the  government  and  continued  to 
hold  it  for  twenty-eight,  or,  as  another  record  states,  for  thirty-eight  years,  till  the  son 
of  her  daughter  had  attained  majority.  This  was  in  1292,  or  by  the  other  account 
1295,  when  she  transferred  the  royal  authority  to  this  grandson  Pratapa  Vira  Rudra 
Deva,  the  “  Luddnr  Deo”  of  Firislita,  and  the  last  Ganapali  of  any  political  moment. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Delhi  forces  about  1323.  We  have  evidently  in 
Rudrama  Devi  the  just  and  beloved  Queen  of  our  Traveller,  who  thus  enables  us  to 
attach  colour  and  character  to  what  was  an  empty  name  in  a  dynastic  list. 
(Compare  Wilson's  Mackenzie,  I,  exxx.  j  Taylor's  Or.  Hist.  MSS.  I.  18;  Do.’s 
Catalogue  liaison,, id,  HI.  483.) 

Mulfdi  appears  in  the  Carla  Catahna  as  Butifth,  ami  is  there  by  some  mistake 
made  the  site  of  St.  Thomas’s  Shrine.  The  distance  from  M  aabar  is  in  Ramusio  only 
500  miles— a  preferable  reading. 

Note  2.— Some  of  the  Diamond  Mines  once  so  famous  under  Lire  name  of 
Golconda  are  in  the  alluvium  of  the  ICistna  River,  some  distance  above  the  Delta, 
and  others  in  the  vicinity  of  Kadapa  and  Kamid,  both  localities  being  in  the  territory 
of  the  kingdom  we  have  been  speaking  of. 

The  strange  legend  related  here  is  very  ancient  and  widely  diffused.  Its  earliest 
known  occurrence  is  in  the  Treatise  of  St.  Epiphanies,  Bishop  of  Suburbs  in  Cyprus, 
concerning  the  twelve  Jewels  in  the  Rationale  or  Breastplate  of  the  Hebrew  High 
Priest,  a  work  written  before  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  wherein  the  tale  is  told  of  the 
Jacinth.  It  is  distinctly  referred  to  by  Edrisi,  who  assigns  its  .locality  to  the  land  of 
the  Kirkhir  (probably  Khirghiz)  in  Upper  Asia.  It  appears  in  Kazwini’s  Wonders  of 
Creation,  and  is  assigned  by  him  to  the  Valley  of  the  Moon  among  the  mountains  of 
Serendib.  Sindbad  the  Sailor  relates  the  story,  as  is  well  known,  and  his  version  is 
the  closest  of  all  to  our  author’s.  [So  Les  Merveilles  de  f  hide,  pp.  128-129. — II.  C.| 
It  is  found  in  the  Chinese  Narrative  of  the  Campaigns  of  Hulaku,  translated  by  botli 
Rdmusat  and  Pauthier.  [We  read  in  the  Si  Shi  Hi,  of  Ch’ang  Te,  Chinese  Envoy  to 
Hulaku  (1259),  translated  by  Dr.  Bretsclmcidcr  (Med.  Res.  I.  p.  1 5 1 ) :  “The  kin- 
hang  Isuan  (diamonds)  come  from  Yin-du  (Hindustan).  The  people  take  llesh  and 
throw  it  into  the  great  valleys  (of  the  mountains).  Then  birds  come  and  eat  this 
flesh,  after  which  diamonds  are  found  in  their  excrements.”— II.  C.J  It  is  told  in  two 
different  versions,  once  of  the  Diamond,  and  again  of  the  Jacinth  of  Serendib,  in  the 

scrap-book  of  Tzetzes.  Nicolo  Conti  relates  it  of  a  mountain  called  Albenigaras, 
fifteen  days’  journey  in  a  northerly  Direction  from  Vijayanagar ;  and  it  is  told  again, 
apparently  after  Conti,  by  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger.  It  is  related  of  diamonds  and 
Balasses  in  the  old  Genoese  MS.,  called  that  of  Usodiraare.  A  feeble  form_  of  the 
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tale  is  quoted  contemptuously  by  Garcias  from  one  Francisco  de  Tamarra.  And 
Haxthausen  found  it  as  a  popular  legend  in  Armenia.  ( S ■  Bpiph.  de  XIII.  Gemmis, 
etc.,  Roman,  1743;  Jaubert ,  Bdrisi,  I.  500;  J.  A.  S.  B.  XIII.  657;  Lane's  Ar. 
Nights,  cd.  1859,  III.  88;  Rim.  Nonv.  Mil.  Asiat.  I.  1S3  ;  Raineri,  Fior  di  Pensieri 
di. Ahmed  Teifascite ,  pp.  13  and  30;  Tsetses,  Chil.  XI.  376;  India  in  XVth  Cent. 
pp.  29-30;  J.  C.  Seal,  de  Subtilitate,  CXIII.  No.  3;  An.  des  Voyages,  VIII.  195 ; 
Garcias,  p.  71 ;  Transcaucasia,  p.  360  ;  J.  A.  S.  B.  I.  354.) 

The  story  has  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  which  Herodotus  tells  of  the  way 
in  which  cinnamon  was  got  by  the  Arabs  (III.  III).  No  doubt  the  two  are  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  the  same  legend. 

Note  3. — Here  buckram  is  clearly  applied  to  fine  cotton  stuffs.  The  districts 
about  Masulipatam  were  long  famous  both  for  muslins  and  for  coloured  chintzes. 
The  fine  muslins  of  Masalia  are  mentioned  in  the  I’eriplus.  Indeed  even  in  the  time 
of  Sakya  Muni  Kalinga  was  already  famous  for  diaphanous  muslins, 'as  may  be  seen 
in  a  story  related  in  the  Buddhist  Annals.  (/.  A..S.  B.  VI.  10S6.) 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Concerning  the  Province  op  Lar  whence  the  Brahmins  come. 

Lar  is  a  Province  lying  towards  the  west  when' you  quit 
the  place  where  the  Body  of  St.  Thomas  lies  ;  and  all  the 
Abraiaman  va  the  world  come  from  that  province.1 

You  must  know  that  these  Abraiaman  are  the  best 
merchants  in  the  world,  and  the  most  truthful,  for  they 
would  not  tell  a  lie  for  anything  on  earth.  [If  a  foreign 
merchant  who  does  not  know  the  ways  of  the  country 
applies  to  them  and  entrusts  his  goods  to  them,  they 
will  take  charge  of  these,  and  sell  them  in  the  most  loyal 
manner,  seeking  zealously  the  profit  of  the  foreigner  and 
asking  no  commission  except  what  he  pleases  to  bestow.] 
They  eat  no  flesh,  and  drink  no  wine,  and  live  a  life  of 
great  chastity,  having  intercourse  with  no  women  except 
with  their  wives ;  nor  would  they  on  any  account  take 
what  belongs  to  another ;  so  their  law  commands.  And 
they  are  all  distinguished  by  wearing  a  thread  of  cotton 
over  one  shoulder  and  tied  under  the  other  arm,  so  that  it 
crosses  the  breast  and  the  back. 
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They  have  a  rich  and  powerful  King  who  is  eager- to 
purchase  precious  stones  and  large  pearls  ;  and  he  sends 
these  Abraiaman  merchants  into  the  kingdom  of  Maabar 
called  Solt,  which  is  the  best  and  noblest  Province  of 
India,  and  where  the  best  pearls  are  found,  to  fetch  him 
as  many  of  these  as  they  can  get,  and  he  pays  them  double 
the  cost  price  for  all.  So  in  this  way  he  has  a  vast 
treasure  of  such  valuables.3 

These  Abraiaman  are  Idolaters  ;  and  they  pay  greater 
heed  to  signs  and  omens  than  any  people  that  exists.  I 
will  mention  as  an  example  one  of  their  customs.  To 
every  day  of  the  week  they  assign  an  augury  of  this  sort. 
Suppose  that  there  is  some  purchase  in  hand,  he  who 
proposes  to  buy,  when  he  gets  up  in  the  morning  takes 
note  of  his  own  shadow  in  the  sun,  which  he  says  ought 
to  be  on  that  clay  of  such  and  such  a  leng  th  ;  and  if  his 
shadow  be  of  the  proper  length  for  the  day  he  completes 
his  purchase  ;  if  not,  he  will  on  no  account  do  so,  but 
waits  till  his  shadow  corresponds  with  that  prescribed. 
For  there  is  a  length  established  for  the  shadow  for  every 
individual  day  of  the  week  ;  and  the  merchant  will  com¬ 
plete  no  business  unless  he  finds  his  shadow  of  the  length 
set  down  for  that  particular  day.  [Also  to  each  day  in 
the  week  they  assign  one  unlucky  hour,  which  they  term 
Ckoiach.  For  example,  on  Monday  the  hour  of  Half¬ 
tierce,  on  Tuesday  that  of  Tierce,  on  Wednesday  Nones, 
and  so  on.3] 

Again,  if  one  of  them  is  in  the  house,  and  is  meditating 
a  purchase,  should  he  see  a  tarantula  (such  as  are  very 
common  in  that  country)  on  the  wall,  provided  it  advances 
from  a  quarter  that  he  deems  lucky,  he  will  complete  his 
purchase  at  once ;  but  if  it  conies  from  a  quarter  that  he 
considers  unlucky  he  will  not  do  so  on  any  inducement. 
Moreover,  if  in  going  out,  he  hears  any  one  sneeze,  if  it 
seems  to  him  a  good  omen  he  will  go  on,  but  if  the  reverse 
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he  will  sit  down  on  the  spot  where  he  is,  as  long  as  he 
thinks  that  he  ought  to  tarry  before  going  on  again.  Or, 
if  in  travelling  along  the  road  he  sees  a  swallow  fly  by,- 
should  its  direction  be  lucky  he  will  proceed,  but  if  not 
he  will  turn  back  again  ;  in  fact  they  are  worse  (in  these 
whims)  than  so  many  Patarins ! 4 

These  Abraiaman  are  very  long-lived,  owing  to  their 
extreme  abstinence  in  eating.  And  they  never  allow 
themselves  to  be  let  blood  in  any  part  of  the  body.  They 
have  capital  teeth,  which  is  owing  to  a  certain  herb  they 
chew,  which  greatly  improves  their  appearance,  and  is  also 
very  good  for  the  health. 

There  is  another  class  of  people  called  Chug  hi,  who  are 
indeed  properly  Abraiaman,  but  they  form  a  religious 
order  devoted  to  the  Idols.  They  are  extremely  long- 
lived,  every  man  of  them  living  to  150  or  200  years. 
They  eat  very  little,  but  what  they  do  eat  is  good ;  rice 
and  milk  chiefly.  And  these  people  make  use  of  a  very 
strange  beverage  ;  for  they  make  a  potion  of  sulphur  and 
.  quicksilver  mixt  together  and  this  they  drink  twice  every 
month.  This,  they  say,  gives  them  long  life  ;  and  it  is  a 
potion  they  are  used  to  take  from  their  childhood.5 

There  are  certain  members  of  this  Order  who  lead  ^ 
the  most  ascetic  life  in  the  world,  going  stark  naked ;  and 
these  worship  the  Ox.  Most  of  them  have  a  small  ox  of 
brass  or  pewter  or  gold  which  they  wear  tied  over  the 
.forehead.  Moreover  they  take  cow-dung  and  burn  it,- 
and  make  a  powder  thereof ;  and  make  an  ointment  of  it, 
and  daub  themselves  withal,  doing  this  with  ^as  great 
devotion  as  Christians  do  show  in  using  Holy  Water, 
[Also  if  they  meet  any  one  who  treats  them  well,  they  daub 
a  little  of  this  powder  on  the  middle  of  his  forehead. 

They  eat  not  from  bowls  or  trenchers,  but  put  their 
victuals  on  leaves  of  the  Apple  of  Paradise  and  other  big 
leaves  ;  these,  however,  they  use  dry,  never  green.  For 
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they  say  the  green  leaves  have  a  soul  in  them,  and  so  it 
would  be  a  sin.  And  they  would  rather  die  than  do  what 
they  deem  their  Law  pronounces  to  be  sin.  If  any  one 
asks  how  it  comes  that  they  are  not  ashamed  to  go  stark 
naked  as  they  do,  they  say,  “We  go  naked  because  naked 
we  came  into  the  world,  and  wc  desire  to  have  nothing 
about  us  that  is  of  this  world.  Moreover,  we  have  no 
sin  of  the  flesh  to  be  conscious  of,  and  therefore  we  are 
not  ashamed  of  our  nakedness,  any  more  than  you  are 
to  show  your  hand  or  your  face.  You  who  are  conscious 
of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  do  well  to  have  shame,  and  to 
cover  your  nakedness.” 

They  would  not  kill  an  animal  on  any  account,  not 
even  a  fly,  or  a  flea,  or  a  louse,7  or  anything  in  fact  that 
lias  life ;  for  they  say  these  have  all  souls,  and  it  would 
be  sin  to  do  so.  They  eat  no  vegetable  in  a  green  state, 
only  such  as  are  dry.  And  they  sleep  on  the  ground 
stark  naked,  without  a  scrap  of  clothing  on  them  or  under 
them,  so  that  it  is  a  marvel  they  don’t  all  die,  in  place  of 
living  so  long  as  I  have  told  you.  They  fast  every  day 
in  the  year,  and  drink  nought  but  water.  And  when  a 
novice  has  to  be  received  among  them  they  keep  him 
awhile  in  their  convent,  and  make  him  follow  their  rule 
of  life.  And  then,  when  they  desire  to  put  him  to  the 
test,  they  send  for  some  of  those  girls  who  are  devoted  to 
the  Idols,  and  make  them  try  the  continence  of  the  novice 
with  their  blandishments.  If  he  remains  indifferent  they 
retain  him,  but  if  he  shows  any  emotion  they  expel  him 
from  their  society.  For  they  say  they  will  have  no  man 
of  loose  desires  among  them. 

They  are  such  cruel  and  perfidious  Idolaters  that  it 
is  very  devilry  1  They  say  that  they  burn  the  bodies  of 
the  dead,  because  if  they  were  not  burnt  worms  would 
be  bred  which  would  eat  the  body ;  and  when  no  more 
food  remained  for  them  these  worms  would  die,  and  the 
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soul  belonging  to  that  body  would  bear  the  sin  and  the 
punishment  of  their  death.  And  that  is  why  they  burn 
their  dead ! 

Now  I  have  told  you  about  a  great  part  of  the  people 
of  the  great  Province  of  Maabar  and  their  customs  ;  but 
I  have  still  other  things  to  tell  of  this  same  Province 
of  Maabar,  so  I  will  speak  of  a  city  thereof  which  is 
called  Cail. 


,  Note  1.— The  form  of  llic  word  Abraianuw,  -main  or  -min,  by  which  Marco 
here  and  previously  denote!  the  Brahmans,  probably  represents  an  incorrect  Arabic 
plural,  such  as  Abrihamln;  the  correct  Arabic  form  is  Bardhimak 

What  is  said  here  of  the  Brahmans  coming  from  ‘'  Lay,  a  province  west  of  St. 
Thomas’s,”  of  their  having  a  special  King,  etc.,  is  all  very  obscure,  and  that  I  suspect 
through  erroneous  notions. 

Lak-Desa,  “The  Country  of  Lav,”  properly  Ldl-desa,  was  an  early  name  for  the 
territory  of  (Inzer ai.  and  the  northern  Kuuknn,  embracing  Saimur  (the  modern  Chaul, 
as  I  believe),  Tana,  and  Baruch.  It  appears  in  Ptolemy  in  the  form  Larike.  The 
sea  to  the  west  of  that  coast  was  in  the  early  Mnhomedan  times  called  tile  Sea  of  Lar, 
and  the  language  spoken  on  its  shores  is  called  by  Mns’udi  Ldri.  Abulfcdn’s  authority, 
Ibn  Said,  speaks  of  Lar  and  Guzerat  as  identical.  That  position  would  certainly  be 
very  ill  described  as  lying  west  of  Madras.  The  kingdom  most  nearly  answering  to 
that  description  in  Polo’s  age  would  be  that  of  the  Belial  Rajas  of  Dwarn  Samudra, 
which  corresponded  in  a  general  way  to  modern  Mysore.  {Mas'udi,  I.  330,  381  ;  II. 
85;  Gildem.  185;  Elliot,  1.  66.) 

That  Polo's  ideas  on  this  subject  were  incorrect  seems  clear  from  his  conception  of 
the  Brahmans  as  a  class  of  merchants.  Occasionally  they  may  have  acted  as  such, 
and  especially  ns  agents  ;  but  the  only  case  I  can  find  of  Brahmans  as  a  class  adopting 
trade  is  that  of  the  Ivonkani  Brahmans,  and  they  are  said  to  have  taken  this  step 
when  expelled  from  Goa,  which  was  their  chief  seat,  by  the  Portuguese.  Marsden 
supposes  that  there  has  been  confusion  between  Brahmans  and  Banyans;  and,  as 
Guzerat  or  Lar  was  the  country  from  which  the  latter  chiefly  came,  there  is  much 
probability  in  this. 

The  high  virtues  ascribed  to  the  Brahmans  and  Indian  merchants  were  perhaps  in 
part  matter  of  tradition,  come  down  from  the  stories  of  Palladius  and  the  like ;  but 
the  eulogy  is  so  constant  among  medireval  travellers  that  it  must  have  had  a  solid 
foundation.  In  fact  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  a  chain  of  similar  testimony 
from  ancient  times  down  to  our  own.  ’  Arrian  says  no  Indian  was  ever  accused  of 
falsehood.  Hiuen  Tsang  ascribes  to  the  people  of  India  eminent  uprightness,  honesty, 
and  disinterestedness.  Friar  Jordanus  {circa  1330)  says  the  people  of  Lesser  India 
(Sind  and  Western  India)  were  true  in  speech  and  eminent  in  justice;  and  we  may 
also  refer  to  the  high  character  given  to  the  Hindus  by  Abul  Fazl.  After  1 50  years 
•  of  European  trade  indeed  we  find  a  sad  deterioration.  Padre  Vincenzo  (1672)  speaks 
of  fraud  as  greatly  prevalent  among  the  Hindu  traders.  It  was  then  commonly  said 
at  Surat  that  it  took  three  Jews  to  make  a  Chinaman,  and  three  Chinamen  to  make 
a  Banyan.  Yet  Pallas,  in  the  last  century,  noticing  the  Banyan  colony  at  Astrakhan, 
says  its  members  were  notable  for  an  upright  dealing  that  made  them  greatly  prefer¬ 
able  to  Armenians.  And  that  wise  and  admirable  public  servant,  the  late  Sir 
William  Sleeman,  in  onr  own  time,  has  said  that  he  knew  no  class  of  men  in  the 
world  more  strictly  honourable  than  the  mercantile  classes  of  India. 
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Wc  know  Loo  well  that  Lhcrc  is  a  very  tliiibrcnl  aspect  of  the  mailer.  All  exten¬ 
sive  intercourse  between  two  races  far  asunder  in  habits  and  ideas,  seems  to  be 
demoralising  in  some  degrees  to  boih  parlies,  especially  lo  the  weaker.  But  can  wc 
say  that  deterioration  has  been  all  on  one  side?  In  these  days  of  lying  labels  and 
plastered  shirtings  docs  the  character  of  English  trade  and  English  goods  stand  as 
high  in  Asia  as  it  did  half  a  century  ago  !  (/IV.  Boudd.  II.  S3  ;  Jordanus ,  p.  22 ; 
Aycen  Akb.  III.  8;  P.  Vincenzo,  p.  114;  Pallas,  Hambies  and 

Keats*  IL  143.) 

Noth  2. — The  kingdom  of  Maitbar  culled  Soli  is  Cimi.A  or  Soi.api-zsam,  of 
which  Kanchi  (Gmj overrun )  was  the  ancient  capital. M  In  the  Ceylon  Annals  the 
continental  invaders  are  frequently  termed  So///.  The  high  terms  of  praise  applied  to 
it  as  “the  best  and  noblest  province  of  India,”  seem  lo  point  to  the  well-watered 
fertility  of  Tanjort’ ;  hut  what  is  said  of  the  pearls  would  extend  the  territory  in¬ 
cluded  to  the  shores  uf  the  Gulf  of  Munar. 

None  3.— Abraham  Roger  gives  front  the  Calendar  of  the  Coromandel  Brahmans 
the  character,  lucky  or  unlucky,  of  every  hour  of  every  day  uf  the  week  ;  and  there  is 
also  a  chapter  on  the  subject  in  Sonncrat  (I,  304  seqt/.).  Ear  a  happy  explanation  of 
the  term  Choiach  I  am  indebted  to  Ur.  Caldwell:  "This  apparently  difficult  word 
can  be  identified  much  more  easily  than  most  others.  Hindu  astrologers  teach  that 
there  is  an  unlucky  hour  every  day  in  the  month,  i.e.  during  the  period  of  the  moon’s 
abode  in  every  ndh/udra,  or  lunar  mansion,  throughout  the  lunation.  This  in¬ 
auspicious  period  is  called  Tytljya,  ‘rejected.1  Its  mean  length  is  one  hour  and 
thirty-six  minutes,  European  lime.  The  precise  moment  when  this  period  c( 


same  thing)  in  every  day  in 
daytime  and  sometimes  at  night;— see 
25,  p.  388.  The  Tamil  pronunciation 
of  the  word  is 
were  by  the  Muhomcdans,  who  were 
■s  / ivthh ,  to  which  form  of  the  word 

1.”  '(-1/-V.  A^OI- 


mences  differs  in  each  nakshalra, 
the  lunar  month.  It  sometimes 
Colonel  Warren's  Kala  Sankntil, 
of  the  word  is  tiydcham,  and  wh 
rejected,  as  all  the  Tamil  casc-i 
probably  Marco- Polo’s  informal! 

Marco’s  Choiach  is  as  near  n.s  cou 
The  phrases  used  in  The  pas: 
laken  from  the  canonical  hours  of  praver.  The  following  passage  from  Robert  de 
Borrows  Romance  of  Merlin  illustrates  these  terms:  Gauvain  "  qunnd  il  se  lcvoit  Ic 
matin,  avoit  la  force  al  millor  chevalier  del  monde  ;  et  quant  vint  it  lieure  de  prime  si 
li  doubloit,  et  h.  heure  dc  tierce  aussi ;  et  quant  it  vint  a  cure  de  midi  si  revenok  a  sa 
premiere  force  ou  il  avoit  csttS  Ic  matin  ;  cl  quant  vint  il  cure  de  nunne  ct  a  Unites  les 
seores  de  la  miit  estoit-il  toudis  cn  sa  premiere  force.”  {Quoted  in  inlrod.  lo  Messir 
Gauvain,  etc.,  edited  by  C.  Ilippcau,  Baris,  1862,  pp.  xii.-xiii.)  The  term  Half' 
Tierce  is  frequent  in  mediaeval  Italian,  e.g.  in  Dante  : — 

"  Levaiisu,  clisse'l  Maestro,  in  piedc: 

La  via  e  lutiga,  il  cammino  e  walvafto : 

E yia  il  Sole  a  mcuui  lerza  ricdcP  (Inf.  xxxiv.) 

Half-prime  we  have  in  Chaucer : — 

"  Say  forth  thy  tale  and  lary  not  the  time 
Lo  Dcpeford,  and  it  is  half  way  prime.” 

— {Recvis  I'rohgm.) 

Definitions  of  these  terms  as  given  by  Sir  II.  Nicolas  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wright 
(1 Chron .  of  Hist.  p.  195,  and  Marco  Polo ,  p.  392)  do  not  agree  with  those  of  Italian 
authorities  ;  perhaps  in  the  north  they  were  applied  with  variation.  Dante  dwells  on 

rently  Sohi-mam/ala  or  Chola-nmndata,  which  the  Portuguese 
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letters  to  the  Kings  of  India  on  the  following  mission,  viz.  :  that  they,  the  chiefs,  had 
been  informed  that  in  India-  drugs  were  procurable  which  possessed  the  property  of 
prolonging  human  life,  by  the  use  of  which  Lire  King  of  India  attained  to  a  very  great 
age  .  r.°and  the  chiefs  of  Turkistdn  begged  that  some  of  this  medicine  might  be 
sent  to  them,  and  also  information  as  to  the  method  by  which  the  Rats  preserved 
their  health  so  long.”  (Elliot,  II.  p.  174.)— II.  C.] 

“  The  worship  of  the  ox  is  still  common  enough,  but  I  can  find  no  trace  of  the  use 
of  the  effigy  worn  on  the  forehead.  The  two  Tam  Pundits  whom  I  consulted,  said 
that  there  Was  no  trace  of  the  custom  in  Tamil  literature,  but  they  added  that  the 
usage  was  so  truly  Hindu  in  characler,  ami  was  so  particularly  described,  that  they 
had  no  doubt  it  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  person  who  described  it.”  (MS.  Na/e 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Caldwell.) 

I  may  add  that  the  fangmm,  a  Liiiga-wrashipping  sect  of  Southern  India,  wear 
a  copper  or  silver  lingo  either  round  the  neck  or  on  the.  forehead.  The  name  of 
Jangam  means  “movable,”  and  refers  In  their  wearing  anil  worshipping  the  portable 
symbol  instead  of  the  fixed  rate  like  the  proper  Saivas.  (U'/lson,  Mori.  Coll.  II.  3; 
J.  R.  A.  5.  N.s.  V.  142  sa/tf.) 

Note  6. — In  G.  T.  protjurs,  which  Ihe  Glossary  to  that  edition  absurdly  renders 
pore  ;  it  is  some  form  apparently  of  fidoeehio. 

Note  7.— It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  eccentricity  of  man  in  any  part  of  the 
world  for  which  a  close  parallel  shall  not  be  found  in  some  other  part.  Such  strange 
probation  as  is  here  spoken  of,  appears  to  have  had  too  close  a  parallel  in  the  old 
Celtic  Church,  and  perhaps  even,  at  an  earlier  dale,  in  the  Churches  of  Africa.  (See 
Todd's  Life  of  St.  Po/rirh,  p.  91,  note  and  references,  and  Saturday  Review  of  13th 
July,  1S67,  p.  65.)  The  latter  describes  a  system  absolutely  like  that  in  the  text,  but 
does  not  quote  authorities. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

Concerning  the  City  of  Cail. 

Cail  is  a  great  and  noble  city,  and  belongs  to  Asi-iar, 
the  eldest  of  the  five  brother  Kings.  It  is  at  this  city 
that  all  the  ships  touch  that  come  from  the  west,  as  from 
Hormos  and  from  Kis  and  from  Aden,  and  all  Arabia, 
laden  with  horses  and  with  other  things  for  sale.  And 
this  brings  a  great  concourse  of  people  from  the  country 
round  about,  and  so  there  is  great  business  done  in  this 
city  of  Cail.1 

The  King  possesses  vast  treasures,  and  wears  upon 
his  person  great  store  of  rich  jewels.  He  maintains 
great  state  and  administers  his  kingdom  with  great 
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equity,  and  extends  great  favour  to  merchants  and 
foreigners,  so  that  they  are  very  glad  to  visit  his 
city.2 

This  King  has  some  300  wives ;  for  in  those  parts 
the  man  who  has  most  wives  is  most  thought  of. 

As  I  told  you  before,  there  are  in  this  great  province 
$f  Maabar  five  crowned  Kings,  who  are  all  own  brothers 
born  of  one  father  and  of  one  mother,  and  this  king  is 
one  of  them.  Their  mother  is  still  living.  And  when 
they  disagree  and  go  forth  to  war  against  011c  another, 
their  mother  throws  herself  between  them  to  prevent 
their  fighting.  And  should  they  persist  in  desiring  to 
fight,  she  will  take  a  knife  and  threaten  that  if  they  will 
do  so  she  will  cut  off  the  paps  that  suckled  them  and  rip 
open  the  womb  that  bare  them,  and  so  perish  before  their 
eyes.  In  this  way  hath  she  full  many  a  time  brought 
them  to  desist.  But  when  she  dies.it  will  most  assuredly 
happen  that  they  will  fall  out  and  destroy  one  another.3 

[All  the  people  of  this  city,  as  well  as  of  the  rest  of 
India,  have  a  custom  of  perpetually  keeping  in  the  mouth 
a  certain  leaf  called  Tembul,  to  gratify  a  certain  habit 
and  desire  they  have,  continually  chewing  it  and  spitting 
out  the  saliva  that  it  excites.  The  Lords  and  gentle¬ 
folks  and  the  King  have  these  leaves  prepared  with 
camphor  and  other  aromatic  spices,  and  also  mixt  with 
quicklime.  And  this  practice  was  said  to  be  very  good 
for  the  health.4  If  any  one  desires  to  offer  a  gross 
insult  to  another,  when  he  meets  him  he  spits  this  leaf  or 
its  juice  in  his  face.  The  other  immediately  runs  before 
the  King,  relates  the  insult  that  has  been  offered  him, 
and  demands  leave  to  fight  the  offender.  The  King 
supplies  the  arms,  which  are  sword  and  target,  and  all 
the  people  flock  to  see,  and  there  the  two  fight  till  one 
of  them  is  killed.  They  must  not  use  the  point  of  the 
sword,  for  this  the  King  forbids.]5 
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Note  I.—  Kail,  now  forgotten,  was  long  a  famous 
now  the  Ti/inevcily  District  of  the  Madras  Presidency. 
Ma’barby  our  author's  contemporary  Rashiduddm,  the 
verted  by  careless  transcription  into  B&ti'al  and  KalhiL 
is  also  mistranscribed  as  Kabil  in  tjuatremere’s  pul) 
mentions  it  as  “a  place  situated  opposite  the  island 
Ceylon,”  and  as  being  the  extremity  ol  what  lie  was  led 
It  is  mentioned  as  Cakila ,  the  site  ot  the  pearl-lishory,  1: 
A'o/ciro  of  Vasco  dr 
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the  Rev.  Dr.  Caldwell  for 
He  writes : 

“  There  are  no  relics  ot 
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There  is  another  small  port  in  the  same  neigh 
Kayalpattnnam,  called  Pinna  Gael  in  the  maps,  p: 
the  Indian  Laurel ;  but  this  is  also  a  place  of  rece 
tants  of  this  place,  as  of  Kdyalpattanam,  state  t 
from  Kaynl,  subsequently  to  the  removal  of  t 
Tuticorin. 

“  The  Call  of  Marco  Pulo,  commonly  called  in 
erroneously  named  Soil  in  the  Ordnance  Map  of  1 
River,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  its  mouth, 
backwater,  a  lagoon,’  and  tile  map  shows  the  exi 
kiyals  or  backwaters  near  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
dried  up  more  or  less  completely,  and  in  several  i 
lished.  The  name  of  Ktiyal  was  naturally  erven  l 
a  loyal ;  and  this  circumstance  occasioned  also  til 
Kayai,  and  served  to  give  currency  to  the  na; 
Sfinagarpattanam,  both  those  places  being  m 

“  Kayai.  stood  originally  on  or  near  the 
a  half  inland,  the  sand  carried  down  by  the  river  ht 
and  formed  a  waste  sandy  tract  bcl  ween  the  sea  and  the  towi 
into  a  petty  village,  inhabited  partly  liy  Mahommcdans  r 
Catholic  fishermen  or  the  I’arava  caste,  with  a  stilj  smaller  hair 
by  Kralnnans  and  Velialars  j  but  unlikely  as  the  place  may  n< 
identical  with  ‘the  great  and  noble  city’  described  by  Man 
stablished  by  the  relics  of  its  ancient  greatness  which  it  still 
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the  margin  of 
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suggests  interpolation  from  a  recent  author,  as  distinguished  from  mere  editorial 
modification.  There  is  in  Barbosa  a  description  of  the  duello  as  practised  in  Canara, 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Of  Tins  Kingdom  of  Coii.um.  X, 

When  you  quit  Maabar  and  go  500  miles  towards  the 
south-west  you  come  to  the  kingdom  of  Qoilum.  The 
people  are  Idolaters,  but  there  are  also  some  Christians 
and  some  Jews.  The  natives  have  a  language  of  their 
own,  and  a  King  of  their  own,  and  are  tributary  to  no 
one.1 

A  great  deal  of  brazil  is  got  here  which  is  called 
brazil  Coilumin  from  the  country  which  produces  it; 
’tis  of  very  fine  quality.2  Good  ginger  also  grows  here, 
and  it  is  known  by  the  same  name  of  Coilumin  after  the 
country.8  Pepper  too  grows  in  great  abundance 
throughout  this  country,  and  I  will  tell  you  how.  You 
must  know  that  the  pepper-trees  are  (not  wild  but) 
cultivated,  being  regularly  planted  and  watered;  and  the 
pepper  is  gathered  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July. 
They  have  also  abundance  of  very  fine  indigo.  This  is 
made  of  a  certain  herb  which  is  gathered,  and  [after  the 
roots  have  been  removed]  is  put  into  great  vessels  upon 
which  they  pour  water  and  then  leave  it  till  the  whole  of 
the  plant  is  decomposed.  They  then  put  this  liquid  in 
the  sun,  which  is  tremendously  hot  there,  so  that  it  boils 
and  coagulates,  and  becomes  such  as  we  see  it.  [They 
then  divide  it  into  pieces  of  four  ounces  each,  and  in  that 
form  it  is  exported  to  our  parts.] 4  And  I  assure  you 
that  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  so  great  there  that  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  endured;  in  fact  if  you  put  an  egg  into 
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one.  of  the  rivers  it  will  be  boiled,  before  you  have  had 
time  to  go  any  distance,  by  the  mere  heat  of  the  sun  ! 

The  merchants  from  Maiizi,  and  from  Arabia,  and 
from  the  Levant  come  thither  with  their  ships  and 
their  merchandise  and  make  great  profits  both  by  what 
they  import  and  by  what  they  export. 

There  are  in  this  country  many  and  divers  beasts 
quite  different  from  those  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Thus  there  arc  lions  black  all  over,  with  no  mixture  of 
any  other  colour ;  and  there  are  parrots  of  many  sorts, 
for  some  are  white  as  snow  with  red  beak  and  feet,  and 
some  are  red,  and  some  are  blue,  forming  the  most 
charming  sight  in  the  world ;  there  are  green  ones 
too.  There  are  also  some  parrots  of  exceeding  small 
size,  beautiful  creatures.0  They  have  also  very  beautiful 
peacocks,  larger  than  ours,  and  different ;  and  they 
have  cocks  and  liens  quite  different  from  ours ;  and 
what  more  shall  I  say  ?  In  short,  everything  they  have 
is  different  from  ours,  and  finer  and  better.  Neither  is 
their  fruit  like  ours,  nor  their  beasts,  nor  their  birds ; 
and  this  difference  all  comes  of  the  excessive  heat. 

Corn  they  have  none  but  rice.  So  also  their  wine 
they  make  from  [palm-]  sugar ;  capital  drink  it  is,  and 
very  speedily  it  makes  a  man  drunk.  All  other  neces¬ 
saries  of  man’s  life  they  have  in  great  plenty  and 
cheapness.  They  have  very  good  astrologers  and 
physicians.  Man  and  woman,  they  are  all  black,  and 
go  naked,  all  save  a  fine  cloth  worn  about  the  middle. 
They  look  not  on  any  sin  of  the  flesh  as  a  sin.  They 
marry  their  cousins  german,  and  a  man  takes  his 
brother’s  wife  after  the  brother’s  death ;  and  all  the 
people  of  India  have  this  custom.0 

There  is  no  more  to  tell  you  there ;  so  we  will  pro¬ 
ceed,  and  I  will  tell  you  of  another  country  called 
Comari. 
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Note  i.—  Futile  doubts  wore  raised  by  Baldelli  Boni  and  Hugh  Murray  as  lo  the 
position  of  Coilum,  because  of  Marco’s  mentioning  it  before  Comari  or  Cape 
Comorin  ;  and  they  have  insisted  on  finding  a  Coilum  to  the  east  of  that  promontory. 
There  is,  however,  in  reality,  no  room  for  any  question  on  this  subject.  For  ages 
Coilum.  Kaulam.  or.  as  we  now  write  it,  Ouilon,  and  properly  Kollam,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  ports  of  trade  with  Western  Asia.*  The  earliest  mention  of  it  that  I  can 
indicate  is  in  a  letter  written  by  the  Nestovian  Patriarch,  Jesujabus  of  Adiabene, 
who  died  A.D.  660,  to  Simon  Metropolitan  of  Pars,  blaming  his  neglect  of  duty, 


Chinese  Junks. 

Abulfeda  defines  the  position  of  Kaulam  as  at  the  extreme  cud  of  Jiafad-ul-Falfal^ 
i.&.  the  Pepper  country  or  Malabar,  as  you  go  eastward,  standing  on  an  inlet  of  the 
sea,  in  a  sandy  plain,  adorned  with  many  gardens.  The  brazil-tree  grew  there,  and 
the  Mahomedans  had  a  line  mosque  and  square.  Ibn  Batuta  also  notices  the  fine 
mosque,  and  says  the  city  was  one  of  the  finest  in  Malabar,  with  splendid  markets  and 
rich  merchants,  and  was  the  chief  resort  of  the  Chinese  traders  in.  India.  Odoric 
describes  it  as  “at  the  extremity  of  the  Pepper  Forest  towards  the  south,”  and  aston* 
ishingin  the  abundance  of  its  merchandise.  Friar  Jordanus  of  Sevcrac  was  there  as 
a  missionary  some  time  previous  to  1328,  in  which  year  he  was  at  home  ;  [on  the  21st  of 
August,  1329,  he]  was  nominated  Bishop  of  the  See  of  Kaulam,  Latinised  as  Cohunhum 
or  Columbus  [created  by  John  XXII.  on  the  9th  of  August  of  the  same  year — IT.  C;]. 
Twenty  years  later  John  Mnrignolli  visited  “  the  very  noble  city  of  Cohnnbum,  where 
the  whole  world’s  pepper  is  produced,”  and  found  there  a  Calm  church  of  St.  George, 
probably  founded  by  Jordanus.  f  Kuuhun  pr  Coilon  continued  to  be  an  important 
place  to  the  beginning  of  the  iGlh  century,  when  Vavthema  speaks  of  it  as  a  fine  port, 
and  Barbosa  as  “  a  very  great  city,”  with  a  very  good  haven,  and  with  many  great 
merchants,  Moors  and  Gentoos,  whose  ships  traded  to  all  the  Eastern  ports  as  far  as 
Bengal,  Pegu,  and  the  Archipelago.  But  after  this  its  decay  must  have  been  rapid, 
and  in  the  following  century  it  had  sunk  into  entire  insignificance.  Throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  St.  Thomas 
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C II  A  r  T II  R  XXII I. 

Of  THE  OciUNTRV  CAT.I.K1)  CoMARI 

Comari  is  a  country  belonging  to  India,  and  there  you 
can  see  something  of  the  North  Star,  which  we  had  not 
been  able  to  see  from  the  Lesser  Java  thus  far.  In 
order  to  see  it  you  must  go  some  30  miles  out  to  sea, 
and  then  you  see  it  about  a  cubit  above  the  water.1 

This  is  a  very  wild  country,  and  there  arc  beasts  of  all 
kinds  there,  especially  monkeys  of  such  peculiar  fashion 
that  you  would  take  them  for  men !  There  are  also 
gatpauls 2  in  wonderful  diversity,  with  bears,  lions,  and 
leopards,  in  abundance. 


.  Note  i ,—fCitmdyi  is  in  some  versions  of  the  Hindu  eosmngnnphy  the  most 
southerly  of  the  nine  divisions  of  Jamhoclvipa,  die  Indian  world,  Polo's  Comari  can 
only  be  the  country  about  Cape  Comorin,  the  rco/idum  <k/)u*>  of  Ptolemy,  a  name 
derived  from  the  Sanskrit  KumAriy  “a  Virgin,”  an  appellation  of  t he  goddess 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CONCKRNING  TlfK  KlNUDOM  01'  ]?U. 

Eli  is  a  kingdom  towards  the  west,  about  300  miles 
from  Comari.  The  people  are  Idolaters  and  have  a 
king,  and  are  tributary  to  nobody ;  and  have  a  peculiar 
language.  We  will  tell  you  particulars  about  their 
manners  and  their  products,  and  you  will  better  under¬ 
stand  things  now  because  we  are  drawing  near  to  places 
that  are  not  so  outlandish.1 

There  is  no  proper  harbour  in  the  country,  but  there 
are  many  great  rivers  with  good  estuaries,  wide  and 
deep.2  Pepper  and  ginger  grow  there,  and  other  spices 
in  quantities.3  The  King  is  rich  in  treasure,  but  not 
very  strong  in  forces.  The  approach  to  his  kingdom 
however  is  so  strong  by  nature  that  no  one  can  attack 
him,  so  he  is  afraid  of  nobody. 

And  you  must  know  that  if  any  ship  enters  their 
estuary  and  anchors  there,  having  been  bound  for  some 
other  port,  they  seize  her  and  plunder  the  cargo.  For 
they  say,  “  You  were  bound  for  somewhere  else,  and  ’tis 
VOT.,  11,  2  I! 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Concerning  the  Kingdom  of  Melibar. 

Melibar  is  a  great  kingdom  lying  towards  the  west. 
The  people  are  Idolaters  ;  they  have  a  language  of  their 
own,  and  a  king  of  their  own,  and  pay  tribute  to 
nobody.1 

In  this  country  you  see  more  of  the  North  Star,  for 
it  shows  two  cubits  above  the  water.  And  you  must 
know  that  from  this  kingdom  of  Melibar,  and  from 
another  near  it  called  Gozurat,  there  go  forth  every  year 
more  than  a  hundred  corsair  vessels  on  cruize.  These 
pirates  take  with  them  their  wives  and  children,  and 
stay  out  the  whole  summer.  Their  method  is  to  join  in 
fleets  of  20  or  30  of  these  pirate  vessels  together,  and 
then  they  form  what  they  call  a  sea  cordon,2  that  is, 
they  drop  off  till  there  is  an  interval  of  5  or  6  miles 
between  ship  and  ship,  so  that  they  cover  something  like 
an  hundred  miles  of  sea,  and  no  merchant  ship  can 
escape  them.  For  when  any  one  corsair  sights  a  vessel 
a  signal  is  made  by  fire  or  smoke,  and  then  the  whole  of 
them  make  for  this,  and  seize  the  merchants  and 
plunder  them.  After  they  have  plundered  them  they 
let  them  go,  saying :  “  Go  along  with  you  and  get  more 
gain,  and  that  mayhap  will  fall  to  us  also  1  ”  But  now 
the  merchants  are  aware  of  this,  and  go  so  well  manned 
and  armed,  and  with  such  great  ships,  that  they  don’t  ✓ 
fear  the  corsairs.  Still  mishaps  do  befall  them  at  times.3 

There  is  in  this  kingdom  a  great  quantity  of  pepper, 
and  ginger,  and  cinnamon,  and  turbit,  and  of  nuts  of 
India.4  They  also  manufacture  very  delicate  and 
beautiful  buckrams.  The  ships  that  come  from  the  east 


bring  copper  in  ballast.  They  .also  bring  hither  cloths 
of  silk  and  gold,  and  setulcls  ;  also  gold  and  silver, 
cloves  and  spikenard,  anti  other  line  spices  for  which 
there  is  a  demand  here,  and  exchange  them  for  the 
products  of  these  countries. 

Ships  come  hither  from  many  quarters,  hut  especially 
from  the  great  province  of  Man/i.'1  Coarse  spices  are 
exported  hence  both  to  Man/i  and  to  the.  west,  and  that 
which  is  carried  by  the  merchants  to  Aden  goes  on  to 
Alexandria,  but  the  ships  that  go  in  the  latter  direction 
are  not  one  to  ten  of  those  that  go  to  the  eastward ;  a 
very  notable  fact  that  I  have  mentioned  before. 

Now  I  have  told  you  about  the  kingdom  of  Melibar ; 
we  shall  now  proceed  and  tell  you  ot  the  kingdom  of 
Gozurat.  And  you  must  understand  that  in  speaking  of 
these  kingdoms  wa  note  only  the  capitals;  there  are 
great  numbers  of  other  cities  and  towns  of  which  we 
shall  say  nothing,  because  it  would  make  mo  long  a 
story  to  speak  of  all. 


the  extension  which  Abullato 
Rashiduclclin  includes  Simldbu 
d’Eiy  and  Mangalore  on  the  u 


None  2. — “  II  font  eschiel  m  la  »ia 
whether  by  land  or  sea. 

No'l’R  3. —The  northern  part  nf  Malabar,  C’ansia,  and  the  Kuiikan,  have  been 

specifies  the  vicinity  of  Mb  dTJy  as  a  special  haunt  nf  (lain  in  Ids  day,  the  latter  hall 
of  last  cenUiry.  Somewhat  further  mirth  Ibn  Ualula  fell  into  their  hands,  anil  was 
stripped  to  his  drawers. 

NOTR  4. — There  is  something  to  be  said  about  these  Maluku-  spices.  The  cin¬ 
namon  of  Malabar  is  what  we  call  cassia,  the  cam:! (a  grossa  of  Conti,  the  awe-la  brava 
of  the  Portuguese.  Notices  of  it  will  be  found  in  A 'heede  (I.  107)  and  in  Garcia 
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(f.  26  seqq,).  The  latter  says  the  Ceylon  cinnamon  exceeded  it  in  value  as  4:  i. 
Uz/.ano  discriminates  cancUn  lunga,  Salami,  and  Mabari.  The  Salami,  I  have  no 
doubt,  is  Sailam,  Ceylonese ;  and  ,as  wc  do  not  hear  of  any  cassia  from  Makar,  pro¬ 
bably  the  last  was  Malabar  cinnamon. 

Tnrhit. :  Radcx  Turpcthi  is  still  known  in  pharmacy,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  the 
Continent  and  in  India,  though  in  England  obsolete.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Pharma¬ 
copeia  of  India  (1S6S)  as  derived  from  Ipomiva  Twpdhum. 

But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Kamusiu  has  cubcls  instead  of  turbit.  The  former 
does  not  seem  now  to  be  a  product  of  Western  India,  though  Garcia  says  that  n 
small  quantity  grew  there,  mid  a  Dutch  report  of  1675  in  Valentyn  also  mentions  it  as 
an  export  of  M  alabar.  (  f ,  Ceylon ,  p.  243.  )  There  is  some  ambiguity  in  statements 

bud.  Cubeb  pepper  was  much  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  spice,  and  imported  into 
Europe  as  such.  But  the  importation  had  long  practically  ceased,  when  its  medical  uses 
became  known  during  the  British  occupation  of  Java,  and  the  demand  was  renewed. 
Budacus  ^  and  Salmasius  have  identified  this  drug  \yillr  the  /.•tu/icucoi',  which 

factions.  The  inducement  to  this  identification  was  no  doubt  the  singular  resemblance 
which  the  word  bears  to  the  Javanese  name  of  cubeb  pepper,  viz.,  Rumuhus.  If  the 
foundation  were  a  little  firmer  this  would  be  curious  evidence  of  intercourse  and  trade 


mhanan's  Mysore,  H.  31, 
f.  39-40 ;  Salmas.  Ilxere. 
v.  St.  Italy  Append.  If.  p. 


Note  5. — We  see  that  Marco  speaks  of  the  merchants  and  ships  of  Manx;,  or 
Southern  China,  as  frequenting  Kaulam,  Hili,  and  now  Malabar,  of  which  Calicut 
was  the  chief  port.  This  quite  coincides  with  Ibn  Batuta,  who  says  those  were  the 
three,  ports  of  India. which  the  Chinese  junks  frequented,  adding  Fandaraina  (*.<?. 
-Pandavani,  or  Pantaldni,  16  miles  north  of  Calicut),  as  a  port  where  Lhey  used  to 
moor  for  the  winter  when  they  spent  that  season  in  India.  By  the  winter  he  means 
the  rainy  season,  as  Portuguese  writers  on  India  do  by  the  same  expression  (IV. 
Si,  SS,  96).  I  have  been  unable  to  find  anything  definite  as  to  the  date  of  the 
cessation  of  this  Chinese  navigation  to  Malabar,  but  I  believe  it  may  be  placed 
about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  The  most  distinct  allusion  to  it  that  I  am 
aware  of  is  in  the  information  of  Joseph  of  Cranganpre,  in  the  Novus  Orbts  (Ed.  of 
1555,  P*  20S).  lie  says  :  “  These  people  of  Cathay  arc  men  of  remarkable  energy, 
and  formerly  drove  a  first-rate  trade  at  the  city  of  Calicut.  But  the  King  of  Calicut 
having  treated  them  badly,  they  quitted  ihat  city,  and  returning  shortly  after  inflicted 
no  small  slaughter  on  the  people  of  Calicut,  and  after  that  returned  no  more.  After 
Ihat  they  began  to  frequent  Mailapetam,  a  city  subject  to  the  king  of  Narsingha; 
a  region  towards  the  blast,  ....  and  there  they  now  drive  their  trade.”  There  is 
also  in  Gaspar  Correa’s  account  of  the  Voyages  of  Da  Gama  a  curious  record  of  a 
tradition  of  the  arrival  in  Malabar  more  than  four  centuries  before  of  a  vast 
merchant  fleet  “from  the  parts  of  Malacca,  and  Chinn,  and  the  Lcqucos  ’  (Lewchew) > 
many  from  the  company  on  board  had  settled  in  the  country  and  left  descendants. 
In  the  space  of  a  hundred  years  none  of  these  remained  ;  but  their  sumptuous  idol 
temples  were  still  to  be  seen.  [Stanleys  Transl ,  Hah.  See. ,  p.  147*)*'  It  is  prob- 


....... .,pnper  in  the  Mackenzie  M  SS.^ tliatdownto 

ti3fofCflUa^  C}id/a  in  1'Vik  Cent.  p.  19.) 
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able  that  both  these  stories  must  be  referral  to  those  extensive  expeditions  to  tire 
western  countries  with  the  object  of  restoring  Chinese  influence  which  were 
despatched  by  the  Ming  Emperor  Ch’eng-Tsu  (or  Yung-lo),  about  140G,  and  one  of 
which  seems  actually  to  have  brought  Ceylon  under  a  partial  subjection  to  China, 
which  endured  half  a  century.  (See  Teaaeat,  I.  C23  sr,j,j.  ;  and  Letter  of  P.  Ganbil 
in  J.  A.  scr.  II.  tom.  x.  pp.  327.328. )  [“So  that  at  this  day  there  is  great  memory  of 
them  in  the  ilands  Philippines,  and  on  the  cost  of  Coromande,  which  is  the  cost 
against  tire  kingdoinc  of  Norsing.t  towards  the  sea  of  Ccngala :  whereas  is  a  towne 
called  unto  this'  day  the  soile  of  the  Chinns,  for  that  they  did  reedifie  and  make  the 
same.  The  like  notice  and  memory  is  there  in  the  kingdom  of  Calient,  whereas  be 
many  trees  and  fruits,  that  the  naturals  of  that  counlric  <lo  say,  were  brought  thither 
by  the  Chinos,  when  that  they  were  lords  and  guucrnours  of  that  counlric.” 
{Mmdossa,  Parke’s  Iron  el  p.  71.)]  De  Harms  says  that  the  litnintts  city  ol  Din  was 
built  by  one  of  the  Kings  of  Guzerat  whom  he  calls  in  one  place  Dariar  A'han,  and 
in  another  Pcrii.eia/i,  in  memory  of  victory  in  a  sea-figlu  with  lire  Chinese  who  then 
frequented  the  Indian  slimes.  It  is  difficult  to  identity  this  King,  though  he  is 
represented  as  the  father  of  the  famous  toxicophagous  Sultan  Mahmud  Begnra  (1459- 
1511).  De  Ilarros  lias  many  oilier  allusions  lo ‘Chinese  settlements  and  conquests 
in  India  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  account  for.  'Whatever  basis  of  facts  there  is 
must  probably  refer  to  the  expeditions  of  Ch’Ong-Tsu,  lull,  not  a  little  probably  grow  out 
of  the  confusion  of  fawns  and  Chinas  already  alluded  to  ;  and  to  this  I  incline  to 
refer  Correa’s  “ sumptuous  idol-temples.” 

There  must  have  been  some  revival  ot  Chinese  mule  in  me  last  century,  11  P. 
Paolino  is  correct  in  speaking  of  Chinese  vessels  frequenting  Travancurc  purls  for 
pepper.  {De  Parras,  Dec.  II.  Liv.  ii.  cap.  9,  and  Dec.  IV,  I.iv.  v.  cap.  3  ;  Paolino, 
P-  74-) 


CIIAPTKR  XXVI. 

Concerning  the  Kingdom  ok  Gozuuat. 

Gozurat  is  a  great  kingdom.  The  people  are  Idolaters 
and  have  a  peculiar  language,  and  a  king  of  their  own, 
and  are  tributary  to  no  one.  It  lies  towards  the  west, 
and  the  North  Star  is  here  still  more  conspicuous, 
showing  itself  at  an  altitude  of  about  6  cubits.1 

The  people  are  the  most  desperate  pirates  in  exist¬ 
ence,  and  one  of  their  atrocious  practices  is  this.  When 
they  have  taken  a  merchant-vessel  they  force  the 
merchants  to  swallow  a  stuff  called  Tamar  in  tli  mixed  in 
sea-water,  which  produces  a  violent  purging.2  This  is 
done  in  case  the  merchants,  on  seeing  their  danger, 
should  have  swallowed  their  most  valuable  stones  and 
pearls.  And  in  this  way  the  pirates  secure  the  whole. 
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Iii  this  province  of  Gozurat  there  grows  much 
pepper,  and  ginger,  and  indigo.  They  have  also  a  great 
deal  of  cotton.  Their  cotton  trees  are  of  very  great  size, 
growing  full  six  paces  high,  and  attaining  to  an  age  of 
20  years.  It  is  to  be  observed  however  that,  when  the 
trees  are  so  old  as  that,  the  cotton  is  not  good  to  spin, 
but  only  to  quilt  or  stuff  beds  withal.  Up  to  the  age  of 


1 2  years  indeed  the  trees  give  good  spinning  cotton,  but 
from  that  age  to  20  years  the  produce  is  inferior.3 

They  dress  in  this  country  great  numbers  of  skins  of 
various  kinds,  goat-skins,  ox-skins,  buffalo  and  wild  ox- 
skins,  as  well  as  those  of  unicorns  and  other  animals. 
In  fact  so  many  are  dressed  every  year  as  to  load  a 
number  of  ships  for  Arabia  and  other  quarters.  They 
also  work  here  beautiful  mats  in  red  and  blue  leather, 
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exquisitely  inlaid  with  figures  of  birds  and  beasts,  and 
skilfully  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver  win;.  '1  he.se 
are  marvellously  beautiful  things  ;  they  are  used  by  the 
Saracens  to  sleep  upon,  and  capital  they  are  lor  that 
purpose.  They  also  work  cushions  embroidered  with 
gold,  so  fine  that  thev  are  worth  six  marks  ol  silver  a 
piece,  whilst  some  of  those  .sleeping-mat;;  are  worth  ten 
marks.'1 


grown  also  in  China,  as  wc  galliar  from  a  | 
which  speaks  of  the  “  Cotonaims  arbres,  qni  i 
nomine  d’nnnecs.” 

The  height  appears  to  have  been  a  difft 
G.  arboreum^  bul  does  not  admit  dial  it  coital 
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Cyclopedia  that  to  Lhis  species  is  assigned  a  height  of  15  to  20  feet.  I’olo’s  six  paces 
therefore,  even  if  it  means  30  feet  as  I  think,  is  not  a  great  exaggeration.  {Hoyle,  Cult, 
of  Col  Ion,  144,  145,  152;  Eng,  Cjvl.  art.  Gossyputm.) 

Note  4.  —  Embroidered  and  Inlaid  leather-work  for  bed-covers,  palankin  mats 
and  the  like,  is  still  a  great  manufacture  in  RaiUot  and  other  Diaces  of  Kattiawar  in 
Peninsular  Guzerat,  as  well  as  in  the  adjoining  region  of  Sind.  (Note  from  Sir  Bank 
Frere.)  The  embroidery  of  Guzerat  is  highly  commended  by  Barbosa,  Linschoten, 
and  A.  Hamilton. 

The  G.  T.  adds  at  the  end  of  this  passage:  r<  R  qc  voz  cn  diroii  Sae/iks  lout 
voir, 011,111/  ,/e  cn  rate  rringne  re  labor, :  roams  dnrensse  adr  ct  plus  sotilmcnt  ,/m 

•  The  Lo  wor.1? in  Romm.' Tcttmwl  devises  f 


C  H  A  P  T  li  R  XXVII. 

CoNCliKNING  THE  KINGDOM  OF  TANA. 

Tana  is  a  great  kingdom  lying  towards  the  west,  a 
kingdom  great  both  in  size  and  worth.  The  people  are 
Idolaters,  with  a  language  of  their  own,  and  a  king  of 
their  own,  and  tributary  to  nobody.1  No  pepper  grows 
there,  nor  other  spices,  but  plenty  of  incense ;  not  the 
white  kind  however,  but  brown.2 

There  is  much  traffic  here,  and  many  ships  and  mer¬ 
chants  frequent  the  place  ;  for  there  is  a  great  export  of 
leather  of  various  excellent  kinds,  and  also  of  good  buck¬ 
ram  and  cotton.  The  merchants  in  their  ships  also 
import  various  articles,  such  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
other  thing’s  in  demand. 

With  the  King’s  connivance  many  corsairs  launch 
from  this  port  to  plunder  merchants.  These  corsairs 
have  a  covenant  with  the  King  that  he  shall  get  all  the 
horses  they  capture,  and  all  other  plunder  shall  remain 
with  them.  The  King  docs  this  because  he  has  no 
horses  of  his  own,  whilst  many  .arc  shipped  from  abroad 
towards  India;  for  no  ship  ever  goes  thither  without 
horses  in  addition  to  other  cargo.  The  practice  is 
naughty  and  unworthy  of  a  king. 


Ics  identity  lias  been  ascertained  in  one  own  day  by  Drs.  Hoyle  and  Falconer,  as  Che 
root  of  a  plant  which  they  called  Auckland^  Costas.  But  the  identity  of  the  Pucho 
(which  he  gives  as  the  Malay  name)  with  Costas  was  known  to  Garda.  Alex. 
Hamilton,  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  calls  it  Ligna  Dulcis  («V),  and  speaks 
of  it  as  an  export  from  Sind,  as  did  the  author  of  the  Periplus  1600  years  earlier. 

My  own  impression  is  that  Mull  or  Bdellium  was  the  brown  incense  of 
Polo,  especially  because  we  see  from  Albiruni  that  this  was  regarded  as  a  staple 
export  from  neighbouring  regions.  But  Dr.  Bird  wood  considers  that  the  Black 
Dammar  of  Canarium  strictum  is  in  question.  (Report  m  Indian  Gum-Resins,  by 
Mr.  Dahell  of  Bot.  Gard.  Bombay,  1866  ;  Birdwood's  Bombay  Products ,  2nd  cd. 
pp.  282,  2S7,  etc.  ;  Drury’s  Useful  Plants  of  India,  2nd  ed. ;  Garda;  A.  Hamilton, 
I.  127  ;  Eng  lye.,  art.  Putclmk  ;  Buchanan  s  Journey,  II.  44,  335,  etc.) 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Concerning  the  Kingdom  of  Cambaet. 

Cambaet  is  a  great  kingdom  lying  further  west.  The 
people  are  Idolaters,  and  have  a  language  of  their  own, 
and  a  king  of  their  own,  and  are  tributary  to  nobody.1 
The  North  Star  is  here  still' more  clearly  visible; 


and  henceforward  the  further  you  go  west  die  higher 
you  see  it. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  trade  in  this  country.  It 
produces  indigo  in  great  abundance  ;  and  they  til. so  make 
much  fine  buckram.  There  is  also  a  quantity  of  cotton 
which  is  exported  hence  to  many  quarters;  and  there  is 
a  great  trade  in  hides,  which  arc  very  well  dressed  ;  with 
many  other  kinds  oi  merchandize  too  tedious  to  mention. 
Merchants  come  hero  with  many  ships  and  cargoes, 
but  what  they  chiclly  bring-  is  gold,  silver,  copper  [and 
tutia], 

.  There  are  no  pirates  from  this  country  ;  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  good  people,  and  live  lay  their  trade  and 
manufactures. 


CHATTER  XXIX. 


Concerning  thk  Ki.wikhu  or  Shmkn.xt. 

Skmenat  is  a  great  kingdom  towards  the  west.  The 
people  are  Idolaters,  and  have,  a  king  and  a  language  of 
their  own,  and  pay  tribute  to  nobody.  They  arc  not 
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Note  i.— Somna 
or  Peninsular  Guzerat,  plu 
India  (A.D.  1023).  1 
place  was  at  this  time  of  si 
the  ships  of  Aden,  as  Abui 
as  the  seat  of  a  great  Main 
call  for  vessels  on  the 
notice  of  departed  trade 
character  as  Polo  docs  ;  lo: 

Tod  mentions  that  tin 
deceased  as  a  pirate  in  the 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Mat 

Properly  speaking,  the 
Port,  properly  called  Vera 
Somndth-l’attan,  or  Prabb 
having  a  massive  wall  and 
though  the  vast  multitude 

•visit ;  (3)  The'famous  Te 

the  walls.  Portions  of  columns  and  sculptured  fragments  strew  the  soil  around. 

Notwithstanding  the  famous  story  or  Mahmud  and  the  image  stuffed  with  jewels, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  idol  really  termed  Somndlh  (Moon’s  Lord)  was  nothing 


the  oldest  extant  narrative  of  Mahmitd’s  expedition,  is  to  the  same  cllecf.  Every  day 
it  was  washed  with  water  newly  brought  from  the  Ganges.  Malmn'ul  broke  it  to 
pieces,  and  with  a  fragment  a  step  was  made  at  the  entrance  of  the  Jthni’  Mosque  at 
Ghazni. 

The  temples  and  idols  of  Pattan  underwent  a  second  visitation  at  lire  hands  of 
Alduddin’s  forces  a  few  years  after  Polo’s  visit  (1300),*  and  this  seems  in  great 
measure  to  have  wiped  out  the  memory  of  Mahmud,  The  temple,  as  it  now  sLands 
deserted,  bears  evident  tokens  of  having  been  convert^  into  a  mosque.  A  good 

no  part  of  the  building  as  it  stands  is  believed  to  he  a  survival  from  the  time  of 
Mahmtid ;  though  part  may  belong  to  a  reconstruction  which  was  carried  out  by 
Raja  Bhima  Devn  of  Auhilwara  about  twenty-five  years  after  Mahmud's  invasion.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Ibn  Asir  speaks  of  the  temple  plundered  by  Mahmud  as  “built 
upon  56  pillars  of  teak-wood  covered  with  lead.”  Is  it  possible  that  it  was  a  wooden 
building  ? 

In  connection  with  this  brief  chapter  on  Sommith  tve  present  a  faithful  representa¬ 
tion  of  those  Gales  which  Lord  Ellenborough  rendered  so  celebrated  in  connection 
with  that  name,  when  he  caused  them  to  he  removed  from  the  Tomb  of  Mahmtid,  on 
the  retirement  of  our  troops  from  Kabul  in  1842.  His  intention,  as  announced  in 
that  once  famous  pecan  of  his,  was  lo  have  them  carried  solemnly  to  G  uzerat,  and 
there  restored  to  the  (long  desecrated)  temple.  Calmer  reflection  prevailed,  and  the 
Gates  were  consigned  to  the  Fort  of  Agra,  where  they  still  remain. 

Captain  J.  D.  Cunningham,  in  his  Hist,  of  the  Sihks  (p.  209),  says  that  in  1831, 
when  ShSh  Shuja  treated  witli  Ranjft  Singh  for  aid  to  recover  his  throne,  one  of  the 
SlahMja’s  conditions  was  the  restoration  of  the  Gates  to  Sommith.  This  probably 
put  the  scheme  into  Lord  Ellenborough’s  head.  But  a  remarkable  fact  is,  that  the 
Shiih  reminded  Ranjit  of  a  prophecy  that  foreboded  the  downfall  of  the  SM  Empire 
on  the  removal  of  the  Ghazni  Gates.  This  is  quoted  from  a  report  of  Captain  Wade’s, 


But  Jacob  says  tlictc-is  an  inscription  of  a  Mussulman  Governor  in  Pattan  of 
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Hated  21st  November,  iSsr.  The  gates  were  removed  to  India  in  the  end  of  1S42. 
'The  “Sikh  Empire”  practically  collapsed  with  the  murder  of  Sher  Singh  in 
September,  1843. 

It  is  not  probable  that  there  was  any  real  connection  between  these  Gates,  of 
■i’“:!'.'acenic  design,  carved  (it  is  said)  in  Himalayan  cedar,  and  the  1  cmple  of  Sonmath. 
•‘Gut  tradition  did  ascribe  to  them  such  a  connection,  and  the  eccentric  prank  oi  a 
:  clever  man  in  high  place  made  this  widely  known.  Nor  in  any  case  can  we  regard 
as  alien  to  the  scope  of  this  book  the  illustration  of  a  work  of  medkeval  Asiatic  art, 
which  is  quite  as  remarkable  for  its  own  character  and  indisputable  history,  as  for 
the  questionable  origin  ascribed  to  it.  ( Tod's  Travels^  3S5.  504;  Burgwss,  Visit  to 
Soon/at/i,  etc.  ;  Jacob's  Report  on  Katiywar.  p.  iS;  (HUcn/cistcr,  185;  Doivson  s 
Elliot ,  II.  46S  seqq.  ;  Asiatic  founnti,  3rd  series,  vol.  I.). 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


Concerning  the  Kingdom  of  Kksmacoran. 

Kesmacoran.  is  a  kingdom  having  a  king  of  its  own  and 
a  peculiar  language.  [Some  of]  the  people  are  Idolaters, 
[but  the  most  part  arc  Saracens],  They  live  by  mer¬ 
chandize  and  industry,  for  they  are  professed  traders,  and 
carry  on  much  traffic  by  sea  and  land  in  all  directions. 
Their  food  is  rice  [and  corn],  flesh  and  milk,  of  which 
they  have  great  store.  There  is  no  more  to  be  said 
about  them.1 

And  you  must  know  that  this  kingdom  of  Kesraa- 
coran  is  the  last  in  India  as  you  go  towards  the  west  and 
north-west.  You  see,  from  Maabar  on,  this  province  is 
what  is  called  the  Greater  India,  ancl  it  is  the  best  of  all 
the.  Indies.  I  have  now  detailed  to  you  all  the  kingdoms 
and  provinces  and  (chief)  cities  of  this  India  the  Greater, 
that  are  upon  the  seaboard  ;  but  of  those  that  lie  in  the 
interior  I  have  said  nothing,  because  that  would  make  too 
long  a  story.1 

1  And  so  now  let  us  proceed,  and  I  will  tell  you  of 
some  of  the  Indian  Islands.  And  I  will  begin  by  two 
Islands  which  are  called  Male  anc!  Female, 


vol.  ir. 


2  c 


According  to  Ibn  Khordddbch,  the  boundary  between  Persia  and  India  was  seven 
days’  sail  from  Ilonmi/.  and  eight  from  Daibul,  or  less  than  half-way  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Gulf  to  the  Indus.  (/,  As.  stir.  VI.  tom.  v.  283.)  lSeladhori  speaks  of  the 
Arabs  in  early  expeditions  as  invading  Indian  territory  about  the  Lake  of  Sijislan  ; 
and  Islakbri  represents  this  laLlcr  country  as  bounded  on  the  north  and  partly  on  the 
west  by  portions  of  India.  Kabul  was  still  reckoned  in  India.  Clinch,  the  last 
Hindu  king  of  Sind  but  one,  is  related  to  have  marched. through  Rfckran  to  a  river 
which  formed  the  limit  between  Mckran  and  Kerman.  On  its  banks  he  planted  date- 
trees,  and  set  up  a  monument  which  bore :  “  This  was  the  boundary  of  Hind  in  the 
time  of  Chach,  the  son  of  Sflaij,  the  son  of  Basibas.”  In  the  Geography  of  IJaltui 
we  find  it  stated  that  “  Hind  is  a  great  country  which  begins  at  the  province  of 
Melcran.”  (N.  and  E.  II.  54.)  In  the  map  of  Marino  Sunuto  India  begins  from 
Hormuz  j  and  it  is  plain  from  what  Polo  says  in  quilting  that  city  that  lie  considered 
the  next  step  from  it  south-eastward  would  have  taken  him  to  India  (supra,  I.  p.  1 10). 

[“  The  name  Mekran  has  been  commonly,  but  erroneously,  derived  from  Mulii 
IChoran,  i.e.  the  fish-eaters,  or  ichlhyophagi,  which  was  the  title  given  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Beluchi  coast-fringe  by  Arrian.  Hut  the  word  is  a  Dravidian  name, 
and  appears  as  Makara  in  the  Brhal  Sankita  of  Varnba  Mihira  in  a  list  of  the  tribes 
contiguous  to  India  on  the  west.  It  is  also  the  Moxappq  of  Stephen  of  Byzantium, 
and  the  Makuran  of  Tabari,  and  Moses  ofChorcne.  Even  were  it  not  a  Dravidian 
name,  in  no  old  Aryan  dialect  could  it  signify  fish-eaters.”  (Cursou,  Persia,  IL 
p.  261,  note.) 

“  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Kcsmacoran  is  a  combination  of  Koch  or  Kej  ami  Makran, 
and  the  term  is  even  to-day  occasionally  used.”  (Major  P,  AI.  Sykes,  Persia,  p.  102. ) 
— H.  C.] 

We  may  add  a  Romance  definition  of  India  from  King  Alisannder: — 

“  Lordynges,  also  I  fyndc, 

At  Mede  so  bigynneth  Ynde. : 

I'orsothe  ich  woot,  it  streichcth  forest 
Of  alle  the  Londcs  in  the  Est, 

And  oth  the  South  half  siketlyk, 

To  the  cee  taketh  of  Affryk  ; 

And  the  north  half  to  a  Mountayne, 

That  is  ycleped  Caucasnyne.” — h  4824-4S31. 
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Tt  is  probable  that  Polo  merely  coasted  Mckran ;  he  seems  to  lmow  nothing  of  the 
Indus,  and  what  he  says  of  Mekrin  is  vague. 

Note  2.— As  Marco  now  winds  up  his  detail  of  the  Indian  coast,  it  is  proper  to  try 
to  throw  some  light  on  his  partial  derangement  of  its  geography.  In  the  following 
columns  the  first  shows  the  real  geographical  order  from  east  to  west  of  the  Indian 
provinces  as  named  by  Polo,  and  the  second  shows  the  order  as  he  puts  them.  The 


Real  order.  Polo’s  order. 

r.  KsACdi  {Telingana).  I.  Mutfili. 

C  2.  St.  Thomas’s  {Madras).  f  2.  St.  Thomas’s  (Lar, 

Maabar,  I  3.  Maabar  Proper,  Kingdom  of  1  ■ 

including'!  Sonder  Bandi  {Tan  lore). 

U-  Cail(7Y«<«w//y).  ,nclu 

5.  Comari  ( C.  Comorin ). 

Meubar,  /  6.  Coilum  {Travail core).  i-  vouuin. 

including  \  7.  Eli  (Candnore).  6.  Comari. 

Guzerat,  (  8.  Tana  {Bombay).  7.  Eli. 

or  Lar,  J  9.  Canbaet  {Cambay).  8.  (Meubar). 

including  [to.  Semenal  {Somnath).  9.  (Gozurat), 

II.  ICesmacoran  {Mckran).  10.  Tana. 

11.  Canbaet. 

12.  Semenat. 

13.  Kesmacoran. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  fleet  carrying  the  bride' of  Arghun  went  out  of  its 
way  to  Maabar,  St.  Thomas’s,  and  Telingana.  And  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  said 
in  chapter  xxiii,  on  Comari,  about  the  North  Star  not  having  been  visible  since  they 
approached  the  Lesser  Java,  would  have  been  grossly  inacccurate  if  in  the  interval 
the  travellers  had  been  north  as  far  as  Madras  and  Motupalle.  That  passage  suggests 
to  me  strongly  that  Comari  was  the  first  Indian  land  made  by  the  fleet  on  arriving 
from  the  Archipelago  (exclusive  perhaps  of  Ceylon).  Note  then  that  the  position  of 
Eli  is  marked  by  its  distance  of  300  miles  from  Comari,  evidently  indicating  that  this 
was  a  run  made  by  the  traveller  on  some  occasion  without  an  intermediate  stoppage. 
Tana,  Cambay,  Somnath,  would  follow  naturally  as  points  of  call. 

In  Polo’s  order,  again,  the  positions  of  Comari  and  Coilum  are  transposed,  whilst 
Melibar  is  introduced  as  if  it  were  a  country  westward  (as  Polo  views  it,  northward 
we  should  say)!>  of  Coilum  and  Eli,  instead  of  including  them,  and  Gozurat  is  introduced 
as  a  country  lying  eastward  (or  southward,  as  we  should  say)  of  Tana,  Cambaet,  and 
Semenat,  instead  of  including  them,  or  at  least  the  two  latter.  Moreover,  he  names 

ThrfonowinghlTOthesis,  Really  noTaVomplex  one,  is  the  most  probable  that  I 
can  suggest  to  account  for  these  confusions. 

I  conceive,  then,  that  Cape  Comorin  (Comari)  was  the  first  Indian  land  made  by 
the  fleet  on  the  homeward  voyage,  and  that  Iiili,  Tana,  Cambay,  Somnath,  were 
touched  at  successively  as  it  proceeded  towards  Persia. 


I  conceive  that  in  a  former  voyage  to  India  on  the  Great  Kaan’s  business  Marco 
had  visited  Maabar  and  Kaulam,  and  gained  partly  from  actual  visits  and  partly  from 
information  the  substance  of  the  notices  he  gives  us  of  Telingana  and  St  Thomas’s  on 
the  one  side  and  of  Malabar  and  Guzerat  on  the  other,  and  that  in  combining  into  one 
scries  the  results  of  the  information  acquired  on  two  different  voyages  lie  failed  lightly 
to  co-ordinate  the  material,  and  thus  those  dislocations  which  we  have  noticed 
occurred,  as  they  very  easily  might,  in  days  when  maps  had  practically  no  existence ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  accidents  of  dictation. 

The  expression  in  this  passage  for  “  the  cities  that  lie  in  the  interior,”  is  in  the 
G.  T.  “m/s  jrc  sunt  en  fra  terres”;  see  I.  43.  Pauthier’s  text  has  “  cedes  cpti  sent 


*  Abulfeda’s  orientation  is  tb-i  same  as  l’oio’s. 
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Discouksi 


When  you  leave  this  kingdom  of  Kesmacoran,  which  is 
on  the  mainland,  you  go  by  sea  some.  500  miles  towards 
the  south  ;  and  then  you  lind  the  two  Islands,  3YLu,k  and 
Female,  lying  about  30  miles  distant  from  one  another. 
The  people  are  all  baptized  Christians,  but  maintain  the 
ordinances  of  the  Old  Testament ;  thus  when  their  wives 
are  with  child  they  never  go  near  them  till  their  confine¬ 
ment,  or  for  forty  days  thereafter. 

In  the  Island  however  which  is  called  Male,  dwell 
the  men  alone,  without  their  wives  or  any  other  women. 
Every  year  when  the  month  of  March  arrives  the  men 
all  set  out  for  the  other  Island,  and  tarry  there  for  three 
months,  to  wit,  March,  April,  May,  dwelling  with  then- 
wives  for  that  space.  At  the  end  of  those  three  months 
they  return  to  their  own  Island,  and  pursue  their 
husbandry  and  trade  for  the  other  nine  months. 

They  find  on  this  Island  very  line  ambergris.  They 
live  on  flesh  and  milk  and  rice.  They  arc  capital  .fisher¬ 
men,  and  catch  a  great  quantity  of  line  large  sea-fish,  and 
these  they  dry,  so  that  all  the  year  they  have  plenty  of 
food,  and  also  enough  to  sell  to  the  traders  who  go 
thither.  They  have  no  chief  except  a  bishop,  who  is 
subject  to  the  archbishop  of  another  Island,  of  which  we 
shall  presently  speak,  called  Scotra.  They  have  also  a 
peculiar  language. 

As  for  the  children  which  their  wives  bear  to  them, 
if  they  be  girls  they  abide  with  their  mothers  ;  but  if  they 
be  boys  the  mothers  bring  them  up  till  they  are  fourteen, 
and  then  send  them  to  the  fathers.  Such  is  the  custom 
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of  these  two  Islands.  The  wives  do  nothing  but  nurse 
their  children  and  gather  such  fruits  as  their  Island  pro¬ 
duces  ;  for  their  husbands  do  furnish  them  with  all 
necessaries.1 
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buys  ihcy  were  brought  up  and  scut  to  their  Cithers,  if  girls  they  "'ere  retained  by 
the  mothers.  They  reported  also  that  these  women  had  certain  subterranean 
caverns  in  which  they  took  refuge  if  any  one  went  thither  except  at  the  established 
season,”  etc.  (/’.  Martyr  in  Rammin,  III.  3  v.  and  sec  S5.)  .Similar  Amazons 
are  placed  by  Adam  of  Bremen  on  the  Baltic  Shores,  a  story  there  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  a  confusion  between  Gweniand,  i.e.  Finland,  and  a  land  of  Cwcns 

Mendoza  heard  of  the  like  in  the  vicinity  of  Japan  (perhaps  the  real  Fusing  story), 
though  lie  opines  judiciously  that  “this  is  very  doubtful!  to  be  heleevcd,  although  I 
have  bin  certified  by  religious  men  Hint  have  talked  with  persons  that  within  these 

.  ■’  _  /’  (II.  oj 

China,  II.  301.)  Lane  quotes  a  like  tale  about  a  horde  n( 
were  said  to  live  apart  on  certain  islands  in  the  Dnieper.  (./, 

479.)  The  same  story  is  related  by  a  missionary  in  the  Lettr 
unknown  islands  supposed  to  lie  south  of  the  Marian  group, 
derive  this  last  instance,  draws  the  conclusion  :  “On  vuil  <|ti 
est  loin  d’etre  imaginaire.”  Mine  from  the  premises  would  lie 

Sometimes  the  fable  took  another  form  ;  in  which  the  worn 
as  in  that  which  Mela  quotes  from  Hanno  (IU.  9).  Sow! 
which  Kazwini  and  Bakui  place  to  the  South  of  Chinn.  Ti¬ 
the  Wind,  or  by  eating  a  particular  fruit  [nr  by  plunging  into  tl 
—II.  C.],  or,  as  in  a  Chinese  tradition  related  by  Magaillans, 
faces  in  a  well !  The  like  fable  is  localised  try  the  Malays  in  11 
Sumatra,  and  was  related  to  PigafeLta  of  an  island  under  Grei 
perhaps  the  same. 

(Mayn't.  76 ;  Gihlem.  196 ;  N.  t. 

Sumatra,  1st  ed.  p.  264.) 


Cossacks  whose  \v 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Concerning  the  Island  op  Scotra. 

When  you  leave  those  two  Islands  and  go  about  500 
miles  further  towards  the  south,  then  you  come  to  an 
Island  called  Scotra.  The  people  are  all  baptized 
Christians  ;  and  they  have  an  Archbishop.  They  have  a 
great  deal  of  ambergris  ;  and  plenty  also  of  cotton  stuffs 
and  other  merchandize ;  especially  great  quantities  of 
salt  fish  of  a  large  and  excellent  kind.  They  also  eat 
flesh  and  milk  and  rice,  for  that  is  their  only  kind  of 
corn  ;  and  they  all  go  naked  like  the  other  Indians. 

[The  ambergris  comes  from  the  stomach  of  the  whale, 
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and  as  it  is  a  great  object  of  trade,  the  people  contrive 
to  take  the  whales  with  barbed  iron  darts,  which,  once 
they  are  fixed  in .  the  body,  cannot  come  out  again.  A 
long- cord  is  attached  to  this  end,  to  that  a  small  buoy 
which  floats  on  the  surface,  so  that  when  the  whale-  dies 
they  know  where  to  find  it.  They  then  draw  the  body 
ashore  and  extract  the  ambergris  from  the  stomach  and 
the  oil  from  the  head.1 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  trade  there,  for  many  ships 
come  from  all  quarters  with  goods  to  sell  to  the  natives. 
The  merchants  also  purchase  gold  there,  by  which  they 
make  a  great  profit ;  and  all  the  vessels  bound  for  Aden 
touch  at  this  Island. 

Their  Archbishop  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  but  is  subject  to  the  great  Archbishop  who  lives 
at  Baudas.  He  rules  over  the  Bishop  of  that  Island, 
and  over  many  other  Bishops  in  those  regions  of  the 
world,  just  as  our  Pope  does  in  these.2 

A  multitude  of  corsairs  frequent  the  Island  ;  they 
come  there  and  encamp  and  put  up  their  plunder  to  sale ; 
and  this  they  do  to  good  profit,  for  the  Christians  of  the 
Island  purchase  it,  knowing  well  that  it  is  Saracen  or 
Pagan  gear.8 

And  you  must  know  that  in  this  Island  there  are  the 
best  enchanters  in  the  world.  It  is  true  that  their  Arch¬ 
bishop  forbids  the  practice  to  the  best  of  his  ability ;  but 
'tis  all  to  no  purpose,  for  they  insist  that  their  forefathers 
followed  it,  and  so  must  they  also.  I  will  give  you  a 
sample  of  their  enchantments.  Thus,  if  a  ship  be  sailing 
past  with  a  fair  wind  and  a  strong,  they  will  raise  a 
contrary  wind  and  compel  her  to  turn  back.  In  fact 
they  make  the  wind  blow  as  they  list,  and  produce  great 
tempests  and  disasters;  and  other  such  sorceries  they 
perform,  which  it  will  be  better  to  say  nothing  about  in 
our  Book,4 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Concerning  the  Island  op  Madeigascak. 

Madeigascar  is  an  Island  towards  the  south,  about  a 
thousand  miles  from  Scotra.  The  people  are  all 
Saracens,  adoring  Mahommet.  They  have  four  Esheks, 
i.e.  four  Elders,  who  are  said  to  govern  the  whole 
Island.  And  you  must  know  that  it  is  a  most  noble 
and  beautiful  Island,  and  one  of  the  greatest  in  the 
world,  for  it  is  about  4000  miles  in  compass.  The 
people  live  by  trade  and  handicrafts. 

In  this  Island,  and  in  another  beyond  it  called  Zan- 
giiibar,  about  which  we  shall  tell  you  afterwards,  there 
are  more  elephants  than  in  any  country  in  the  world. 
The  amount  of  traffic  in  elephants’  teeth  in  these  two 
Islands  is  something  astonishing. 

In  this  Island  they  eat  no  flesh  but  that  of  camels  ; 
and  of  these  they  kill  an  incredible  number  daily.  They 
say  it  is  the  best  and  wholesomest  of  all  flesh ;  and  so 
they  eat  of  it  all  the  year  round.1 

They  have  in  this  Island  many  trees  of  red  sanders, 
of  excellent  quality;  in  fact,  all  their  forests  consist  of 
it.2  They  have  also  a  quantity  of  ambergris,  for  whales 
are  abundant  in  that  sea,  and  they  catch  numbers  of 
them ;  and  so  are  Oil-heads,  which  are  a  huge  kind  of 
fish,  which  also  produce  ambergris  like  the  whale.3 
There  are  numbers  of  leopards,  bears,  and  lions  in  the 
country,  and  other  wild  beasts  in  abundance.  Many 
traders,  and  many  ships  go  thither  with  cloths  of  gold 
and  silk,  and  many  ’other  kinds  of  goods,  and  drive  a 
profitable  trade. 

You  must  know  that  this  Island  lies  so  far  south  that 
ships  cannot  go  further  south  or  visit  other  Islands  in 
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that  direction,  except  this  one,  and  that  other  of  which 
we  have  to  tell  you,  called  Zanghibar.  This  is  because 
the  sea-current  runs  so  strong  towards  the  south  that 
the  ships  which  should  attempt  it  never  would  get  back 
ao-ain.  Indeed,  the  ships  of  Maabar  which  visit  this  \ 

Island  of  Madeigascar,  and  that  other  of  Zanghibar,  ! 

arrive  thither  with  marvellous  speed,  for  great  as  the  1 

distance  is  they  .accomplish  it  in  20  days,  whilst  the 
return  voyage  takes  them  more:  than  3  months.  Ibis  ? 

(I  say)  is  because  of  the  strong  current  running  south, 
which  continues  with  such  singular  force  ami  in  the  ; 

same  direction  at  all  seasons.'1  i 

’Tis  said  that  in  those  other  Islands  to  the  south, 
which  the  ships  are  unable  to  visit  because  this  strong- 
current  prevents  their  return,  is  found  the  bird  Gryphon , 
which  appears  there  at  certain  seasons.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  given  of  it  is  however  entirely  different  from  what 
our  stories  and  pictures  make  it  For  persons  who  had 
been  there  and  had  seen  it  told  Messer  Marco  Polo  ' 
that  it  was  for  all  the  world  like  an  eagle,  but  one  indeed 
of  enormous  size  ;  so  big  in  fact  that  its  wings  covered 
an  extent  of  30  paces,  and  its  quills  were  1 2  paces  long, 
and  thick  in  proportion.  And  it  is  so  strong  that  it  will 
seize  an  elephant  in  its  talons  and  carry  him.  high  into 
the  air,  and  drop  him  so  that  he  is  smashed  to  pieces ; 
having  so  killed  him  the  bird  gryphon  swoops  down  on 
him  and  eats  him  at  leisure.  The  people  of  those  isles 
call  the  bird  Rue ,  and  it  has  no  other  name/'  So  I  wot 
not  if  this  be  the  real  gryphon,  or  if  there  be  another 
manner  of  bird  as  great.  But  this  I  can  tell  you  for 
certain,  that  they  are  not  half  lion  and  half  bird  as  our 
stories  do  relate ;  but  enormous  as  they  be  they  are 
fashioned  just  like  an  eagle. 

The  Great  Kaan  sent  to  those  parts  to  enquire  about 
these  curious  matters,  and  the  story  was  told  by  those 
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'ho  went  thither.  He  also  sent  to  procure  the  release 
f  an  envoy  of  his  who  had  been  despatched  thither,  and 
.ad  been  detained;  so  both  those  envoys  had  many 
vonderful  things  to  tell  the  Great  Kaan  about  those 
;trange  islands,  and  about  the  birds  I  have  mentioned. 
They  brought  (as  I  heard)  to  the  Great  Kaan  a  feather 
of  the  said  Rue,  which  was  stated  to  measure  90  spans, 
whilst  the  quill  part  was  two  palms  in  circumference,  a 
marvellous  object !  The  Great  Kaan  was  delighted 
with  it,  and  gave  great  presents  to  those  who  brought  it.11] 
They  also  brought  two  boars’  tusks,  which  weighed 
more  than  14  lbs.  a-piece ;  and  you  may  gather 
how  big  the  boar  must  have  been  that  had  teeth 
like  that!  They  related  indeed  that  there  were 
some  of  those  boars  as  big  as  a  great  buffalo. 
There  are  also  numbers  of  giraffes  and  wild  asses ; 
and  in  fact  a  marvellous  number  of  wild  beasts  of 
strange  aspect. T 


Note  I.— Marco  is,  I  believe,  the  first  writer  European  or  Asiatic,  who  unambigu¬ 
ously  speaks  of  Madagascar  ;  but  his  information  about  it  was  very  incorrect  in  many 
particulars.  There  are  no  elephants  nor  camels  an  tits  island,  nor  any  leopards, 
bears,  or  lions. 

Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Marco,  combining  information  from  different  sources, 
made  some  confusion  between  Makdashau  (Magadoxo)  and  Madagascar ,  and  that 
particulars  belonging  to  "both  are  mixed  up  here.  This  accounts  for  Zanghibar  being 
placed  entirely  beyond  Madagascar,  for  the  entirely  Mahomedan  character  given  to 
the  population,  for  the  hippopotamus-teeth  and  staple  trade  in  ivory,  as  well  for  the 
lions,  elephants,  and  other  beasts.  But  above  all  the  camel-killing  indicates  Suimli 
Land  and  Magadoxo  as  Lhe  veal  locality  of  part  of  the  information.  Says  Ibn  Batuta  : 
“  After  leaving  Zaila  we  sailed  on  the  sea  for  15  days,  and  arrived  at  Makdashau,  an 
extremely  large  town.  The  natives  keep  canids  in  great  numbers,  and  they  slaughter 
several  hundreds  daily”  (II.  181).  The  slaughter  of  camels  for  food  is  still  a  Stimuli 
practice.  (See  J.  A\  G.  S.  VI.  28,  and  XIX.  55.)  Perhaps  the  Shaikhs  [Esccqc) 
also  belong  to  the  same  quarter,  for  the  Arab  traveller  says  that  the  Sultan  of 
Makdashau  had  no  higher  title  than  Shaikh  {183) ;  and  Brava,  a  neighbouring  settle¬ 
ment,  was  governed  by  12  shaikhs.  [De  Barros ,  I,  vlli.  4,)  Indeed,  this  kind  of  local 
oligarchy  still  prevails  on  that  coast. 

We  may  add  that  both  Makdashau  and  Brava  are  briefly  described  in  the  Annals 
of  the  Ming  Dynasty.  The  former  Mu-ht-iii-su,  lies  on  Lhe  sea,. 20  days  from  Stao- 
Jiolau  (Quilon  ?),  a  barren  mountainous  country  of  wide  extent,  where  it  sometimes 
docs  not  rain  for  years.  In  1427  a  mission  came  from  this  place  to  China.  Pu-la- 
10a  (Brava,  properly  Bardwa)  adjoins  the  former,  and  is  also  on  the  sea.  It  produces 


There  Urey  starve,  anti  the  dead  are  deposited  on  the  lofty  poop  to  bo  carried  away 
by  the  daily  visits  of  the  gryphons 

- “  Quae  grifne  membra  leonis 

EL  pentias  aquilae  simulautes  uuguibus  atris 
Tollcntes  rniscranda  suis  dant  prandiu  pullis.” 

When  only  the  Duke  and  six  others  survive,  lire  wisest  of  Lire  parly  suggests  the 
scheme  which  Rabbi  Benjamin  lias  related 


leg-bones  of  other  pachyderms  to  be  its  quills  ;  and  they  relate  that  their  forefathers 
used  to  fight  wonderful  battles  with  this  bird.  Erman  ingeniously  suggests  that  the 
Herodotean  story  of  Ore  Gryphons,  from  under  which  the  Arimaspians  drew  their  gold, 
grew  out  of  the  legends  about  these  fossils. 


Ludolf  will  furnish  him  willi  corroborative  evidence,  tluU  of  Tadrc  Bolivar,  a 
Jesuit,  as  communicated  to  Thevennt ;  (lie  assigned  position  will  .suit  well  enough 
with  Marco’s  report :  “  The  bird  condor  differs  in  size  in  differcnl  purls  of  the  world. 
The  greater  species  was  seen  by  many  of  the  I'orluguesc  in  their  expedition  against 
the  Kingdoms  of  Sofhla  and  Cunma  and  Ihe  Land  of  the  Cttffres  from  Monomolapa 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Angola  and  the  Mountains  of  Teroa.  In  some  countries  I  have 
myself  seen  the  wing-feathers  of  that  enormous  fowl,  although  Ihe  bird  itself  I  never 
beheld.  The  feather  in  question,  as  cmikl  be  deduced  from  its  form,  was  one  of  the 
middle  ones,  and  it  was  28  palms  in  length  and  three  in  breadth.  The  quill  part, 
from  the  root  to  the  extremitv,  was  five  palms  in  length,  of  the  thickness  of  an  average 
man’s  arm,  and  of  extreme  strength  and  hardness.  [M.  Aided  C.randidicr  (Hist,  do 
la  Giog.  do  Madagascar,  p.  25)  thinks  that  the  quili  part  of  this  feather  was  one  of 
the  bamboo  shoots  formerly  brought  to  Yemen  to  he  used  as  water-jars  and  called 
there  feathers  ofXttkh,  the  Arabs  looking  upon  those  bamboo  shoots  as  the  quill  part 
of  the  feathers  of  the  Rukh— II.C.]  The  fibres  of  the  leather  were  equal  in  length 
and  closely  fitted,  so  that  they  could  scarcely  be  parted  without  some  exertion  of  force  j 
and  they  were  jet  black,  whilst  the  quill  part  was  white.  Those  who  had  seen  the 
bird  stated  that  it  was  bigger  than  the  bulk  of  a  couple  of  elephants,  and  that 
hitherto  nobody  had  succeeded  in  killing  one.  It  rises  to  the  clouds  with  such 
extraordinary  swiftness  that  it  seems  scarcely  to  stir  its  wings.  In  farm  it  is  like  an 
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Concerning  tiik  Island  or  /anghiiiar.  A  Word  on  India 


Zanoiitrar  is  ii  great  and  noble  Island,  with  a  compass 
of  some  2000  miles.1  The  people  are  all  Idolaters,  and 
have  a  king  and  a  language  of  their  own,  and  pay  tribute 
to  nobody.  They  are.  both  tall  and  stout:,  but  not  tall  in 
proportion  to  their  stoutness,  for  if  they  were,  being  so 
stout  and  brawny,  they  would  be  absolutely  like  giants; 
and  they  are  so  strong  that  they  will  carry  for  four  men 
and  eat  for  five. 

They  are  nil  black,  and  go  stark  naked,  with  only  a 
little  covering  for  decency.  Their  hair  is  as  black  as 
pepper,  and  so  frizzly  that  even  with  water  you  can 
scarcely  straighten  it.  And  their  mouths  are  so  large, 
their  noses  so  turned  up,  their  lips  so  thick,  their  eyes  so 
big  and  bloodshot,  that  they  look  like  very  devils  ;  they 
are  in  fact  so  hideously  ugjjy  that  the  world  has  nothing 
to  show  more  horrible. 

Elephants  are  produced  in  this  country  in  wonderful 
profusion.  There  are  also  lions  that  are  black  and  quite 
different  from  ours.  And  their  sheep  and  wethers  are 
all  exactly  alike  in  colour ;  the  body  all  white  and  the  head 
black ;  no  other  kind  of  sheep  is  found  there,  you  may 
rest  assured.2  They  have  also  many  giraffes.  This  is 
a  beautiful  creature,  and  I  must  give  you  a  description  of 
it.  Its  body  is  short  and  somewhat  sloped  to  the  rear,  for 
its  hind  legs  are  short  whilst  the  fore-legs  and  the  neck 
are  both  very  long,  and  thus  its  head  stands  about  three 
paces  from  the  ground.  The  head  is  small,  and  the 
animal  is  not  at  all  mischievous.  Its  colour  is  all  red  and 
white  in  round  spots,  and  it  is  really  a  beautiful  object.2 
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*  *  The  women  of  this  Island  are  the  ugliest  in  the 
world,  with  their  great  mouths  and  big  eyes  and  thick 
noses ;  their  breasts  too  are  four  times  bigger  than  those 
of  any  other  women ;  a  very  disgusting  sight. 

The  people  live  on  rice  and  flesh  and  milk  and  dates ; 
and  they  make  wine  of  dates  and  of  rice  and  of  good 
spices  and  sugar.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  trade,  and 
many  merchants  and  vessels  go  thither,  But  the  staple 
trade  of  the  Island  is  in  elephants’  teeth,  which  are  very 
abundant ;  and  they  have  also  much  ambergris,  as  whales 
are  plentiful.4 

They  have  among  them  excellent  and  valiant  warriors,  . 
and  have  little  fear  of  death.  They  have  no  horses,  but 
fight  mounted  on  camels  and  elephants.  On  the  latter 
they  set  wooden  castles  which  carry  from  ten  to  sixteen 
persons,  armed  with  lances,  swords,  and  stones,  so  that 
they  fight  to  great  purpose  from  these  castles.  They 
wear  no  armour,  but  carry  only  a  shield  of  hide,  besides 
their  swords  and  lances,  and  so  a  marvellous  number  of 
them  fall  in  battle.  When  they  are  g'oing  to  take  an 
elephant  into  battle  they  ply  him  well  with  their  wine,  so 
that  he  is  made  half  drunk.  They  do  this  because  the 
drink  makes  him  more  fierce  and  bold,  and  of  more 
service  in  battle.6 

As  there  is  no  more  to  say  on  this  subject  I  will  go 
on  to  tell  you  about  the  Great  Province  of  Abash,  which 
constitutes  the  Middle  India; — but  1  must  first  say 
something  about  India  in  general. 

You  must  understand  that  in  speaking  of  the  Indian 
Islands  we  have  described  only  the  most  noble  provinces 
and  kingdoms  among  them ;  for  no  man  on  earth  could 
give  you  a  true  account  of  the  whole  of  the  Islands  of 
India.  Still,  what  I  have  described  are  the  best,  and  as 
it  were  the  Flower  of  the  Indies.  For  the  greater  part 
of  the  other  Indian  Islands  that  I  have  omitted  are 
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subject  to  those  thut  I  have  described.  It  is  a  fact  that 
in  this  Sea  of  India  there  are  12,700  Islands,  inhabited 
and  uninhabited,  according  to  the  charts  and  documents 
of  experienced  mariners  who  navigate  that  Indian  Sea.8 

India  tilk  Grkatkk  is  that  which  extends  from  Ma- 
abar  to  Kesmacorau  ;  and  it  contains  14  great  kingdoms, 
of  which  we  have  described  ten.  These  are,  all  on  the 
mainland. 

India  tiik  Lks’skr  extends  from  the.  Province  of 
Champa  to  Mutlili,  and  contains  (light  great  kingdoms. 
These  are  likewise  all  on  the  mainland.  And  neither  of 
these  numbers  includes  the  Islands,  among  which  also 
there  are  very  numerous  kingdoms,  as  I  have  told  you.r 

Note  I,— ZANiiUiAU,  uLhe  Region  «f  the  Blacks,"  known  to  the  ancients  as 
Zi/tgismtX  y.hi^vtw.  Tin*  name  was  applied  by  l In*  Arabs*  according  in  Du  Burros, 
lo  lit e  whole  stretch  of  onusf  IVum  the  Kdlinumrlu  River,  which  sinus  to  be  the  Jitbb, 
to  Cape  Corneilles  beyond  iho  Soul  hern  Tropin,  i,c.  us  far  us  Arab  traffic  extended; 
Burton,  says  now  from  the Jubb  lo  tape  Delgado,  According  to  AbldlVda,  the  King 
of  Zinjis  dwelt  at  Mombasa*  In  recon  I.  times  the  name  is  by  Kurnpoans  almost  appro* 
printed  to  tire  Island  on  which  resides  the  Sultan  of  the  Maskal  family*  lo  whom  Sir 
Ik  Krere  lately  went  as  envoy.  Oar  author's  “  Island  ”  has  no  reference  Uj  this  j  it  is 

Our  traveller’s  information  is  here,  I  think*  certainly  at  .second  hand,  though  no 
doubt  he  had  seen  the  negroes  whom  lie  describes  with  such  disgust,  and  apparently 
the  sheep  and  the  gimfles. 

Note  2. —Those  .sheep  are  common  at  Alien,  whither  they  are  imported  from  Ihe 
opposite  African  coast.  They  have  hair  like  smooth  goats,  no  wmd.  Vanhema  also 
describes  them  (p.  87),  In  Ihe  Cairo  Museum,  among  ornaments  found  in  the 
mummy-pits,  there  is  a  little  iigure  of  one  of  these  sheep,  the  head  and  neck  in  some 
blue  stone  and  the  body  in  white  agate.  {Note  by  Author  of  the  sketch  on  next  fage.) 

Note  3.— A  girafle— made  into  a  seraph  by  the  Italians -had  been  frequently 
seen  in  Italy  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  there  I  wing  one  in  lire  train  of  the 
Emperor  Frederic  II.  Another  was  sent  by  ilibars  to  the  Imperial  Court  in  1261, 
and  several  to  Barka  Khan  at  Sarai  in  1263  ;  whilst  the  King  of  Nubia  was  bound  by 
treaty  in  1273  to  deliver  to  the  Sultan  three  elephants,  three  giraffes,  and  live  shc- 
panthers.  [lunyton^  I.  471;  Mukrhi,  I.  216;  IT.  106,  10S.)  The  giraffe  is  some¬ 
times  wrought  in  the  patterns  of  medieval  Saracenic  damasks,  and  in  Sicilian  ones 
imitated  from  the  former.  Of  these  there  are  examples  in  the  Kensington  Collection. 

I  here  omit  a  passage  about  the  elephant.  It  recounts  an  old  and  long-persistent 
fable,  exploded  by  SirT.  Brown,  and  indeed  before  him  by  the  sunsihlo  Garcia  de  Orta. 

Note  4.— The  port  of  Zanzibar  is  probably  the  chief  ivory  mart  in  the  world. 
Ambergris  is  mentioned  by  Burton  among  miscellaneous  exports,  but  it  is  not  now  of 
any  consequence.  Owen  speaks  of  it  as  brought  for  sale  at  Dclagoa  Bay  in  the  south. 

Note  5, — Mas’udi  more  correctly  says:  “The  country  abounds  widi  wild 
elephants,  but  you  don’t  find  a  single  tame  one.  The  Zinjes  employ  them  neither  in 
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mS.  Conti  divides  India  into  llivec :  (l)  l''m*  IVisia  to  the  I  mins  (»'.«.  Mekran 
and  Sind) ;  (2)  i'Vom  the  Indus  to  tin)  Ganges  ;  (j)  All  dial  is  laynml  Ganges  (Indo- 
China  and  China). 

In  a  map  of  Andrea  Bianco  at  Venice  (No.  rs)  the  divisions  **-(*>  India  Minor, 
extending  westward  to  the  Persian  Gull';  (2)  India  Media,  “eontaining  14  regions 
and  12  nations ;  ”  and  (3)  India  Superior,  containing  S  regions  and  24  nations. 


Marino  Sanuto  places 
Ethiopia:' 

John  Marignolli  again 
(2)  Mynibnv  (Malahar) ; 


rignnlli  again  has  th 
(Malahar)  ;  (3)  Mar 
elusive  o!  Sind. 


Arab  /find,  Sint,  and  Xiitj.  I  may  arid  that  our  vernacular  expression  “  the  Indies  ” 
is  itself  a  vestige  of  tire  twofold  or  threefold  division  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

The  partition  ef  the  Indies  made  hy  King  Sebastian  of  Portugal  hr  1571,  when  he 
constituted  his  eastern  possessions  into  three  governments,  recalled  the  old  division 
into  Three  Indies.  The  first,  INDIA,  extending  from  Cape  Gurdal'ui  to  Ceylon,  stood 
in  a  general  way  for  Polo’s  India  Major ;  the  second  MunoMuAU-a,  from  (irmlafui  to 
Cape  Corrientes  (India  Tertia  of  Jordaitns) ;  the  third  Mai.aoia,  from  Pegu  to  China 
(India  Minor).  (A Way  Sauza,  II.  319.) 

Polo’s  knowledge  of  India,  as  a  7 vital,-,  is  so  little  exact  that  it  is  too  indefinite  a 
problem  to  consider  whieh  are  the  three  kingdoms  that  he  has  nut  described.  The 
ten  which  he  has  described  appe-.tr  to  he— (I)  Maabar,  (2)  Cnilmn,  (j)  Comari, 
(4)  Eli,  (5)  Malahar,  (6)  Guzurat,  (7)  Tana,  (8)  Canhaet,  (y)  Semenal,  (10)  Kes.ua- 
coran.  On  the  one  hand,  this  distribution  in  itself  ainlains  serious  misapprehensions, 
ns  we  have  seen,  and  on  the  other  there  must  have  been  many  do/.ens  of  kingdoms 
in  India  Major  instead  of  13,  if  such  states  as  Comari,  l  lilt,  and  .Sonmalh  were  to  be 
separately  counted.  Probably  it  was  a  common  saying  that  there  were  12  kings  in 
India,  and  the  fact  of  his  having  himself  described  so  many,  whieh  lie  knew  did  not 
nearly  embrace  tire  whole,  may  have  made  Polo  convert  this  inln  13.  Jordanus  says  : 
“  In  this  Greater  India  are  12  idolatrous  kings  and  more;”  hut  his  Greater  India  is 
much  more  extensive  than  l’olo’s.  Those  which  he  names  are  Molehar  (probably  the 
kingdom  of  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut),  Singuyli  (Cranganor),  Columbian  (Quilon), 
Molcphatan  (on  the  cast  coast,  uncertain,  see  above  pp.  333,  391 ),  and  Sylcn  (Ceylon), 
Java,  three  or  fuur  kings,  Telenc  (Polo’s  Muliili),  Maratha  (Deogir),  Batiyala  (in 
Canara).  and  in  Champa  (apparently  put  for  all  Indo-Chinn)  many  kings.  According 
to  Eirisnta  there  were  about  a  dozen  important  principalities  in  India  at  the  time  of 
the  Mahomedan  conquest  of  which  he  mentions  eleven,  viz.:  (1)  Kanauj,  (2)  Mlral 
(or  Delhi),  (3)  Mahdvan  (Mathra),  (4)  Lahore,  (5)  iUahva,  (0)  tlusenU,  (7)  Ajmir, 
(8)  Gwalior,  (9)  Kalinjar,  (10)  Mali, in,  (n)  Ujjain.  ( Ritter ,  V.  535.)  This  omits 
Bengal,  Orissa,  and  all  the  Deccan.  Twelve  is  a  round  number  which  constantly 
occurs  in  such  statements.  Ibn  Datula  tells  us  there  were  12  princes  in  Malabar 
alone.  Chinghiz,  in  Snnang-Setzen,  speaks  of  his  vow  to  subdue  the  twelve  kings 
of  the  human  race  (91).  Certain  figures  in  a  temple  at  Anhilwnm  in  Guzerat  are  said 
by  local  tradition  to  be  the  efiigies  of  the  twelve  great  kings  of  Europe.  {Totlti’s 
Travels,  p.  107.)  The  King  of  Araltan  used  to  take  the  title  of  “Lord  of  the  12 
provinces  of  Bengal”  (Reinaud,  hide,  p.  139.) 

The  Masdlak-al-Abs&r  of  Shihabiuldin  Dimishki,  written  some  forty  years  after 
.  Polo’s  book,  gives  a  list  of  the  provinces  (twice  twelve  in  number)  into  which  India 
was  then  considered  to  be  divided.  It  runs —  (1)  Delhi,  (2)  Deogir,  (3)  MuUdn, 
(4)  Tehran  ( Kohrdm ,  in  Sirhind  Division  of  Province  of  Delhi?),  (5)  Sdmdn 
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(Snmitna,  N.W.  of  Delhi?),  (6)  Siwastdn  (Sehwdn),  (7)  Ufah  (Uchli),  (8)  Nisi 
(Hansi),  (9)  Sarsati  (Sirsa),  (10)  Mdbar,  (it)  Tiling,  (12)  Gujcrat,  (13)  Baititln, 
(14)  Aud/i,  {15)  Kanauj ,  (16)  Laknaoti  (Upper  Bengal),  (17)  Bah&r,  (18)  Narrd/i 
(in  the  Doab),  (19)  Malania,  (Malwa),  (20)  Lahattr,  (21)  KdldnAr  (in  the  B(£ri  Dodb, 
above  Lahore),  (22)  Jdjnagar^ (according  to  Elphinstone,  Tipura  in  Bengal),  (23) 
Tilinj  (a  repetition  or  error),  (24)  Dunamand( Dwara  Samudra,  the  kingdom  of  the 
Belldls  in  Mysore).  Neither  Malabar  nor  Orissa  is  accounted  for.  (See  Not.  et  Mxt. 
XIII.  170).  Another  list,  given  hy  the  historian  Zfa-uddfn  Barn!  some  years  later, 
embraces  again  only  twelve  provinces.  These  are  (1)  Delhi,  (2)  Gujevat,  (3)  Mdlwah, 
(4)  Deogir,  (5)  Tiling,  (6)  Kampilah  (in  the  Doilb,  between  Koil  and  Farakhtiliftd), 
(7)  Dur  Samandar,  (8)  Ma’bar,  (9)  Tir/ml,  (to)  Lakhnnoti,  (11)  Satgdmo, 
(12)  Sunirgdnw  (these  two  last  forming  the  Western  and  Eastern  portions  of 
Lower  Bengal).* 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Treating  of  the  Great  Province  of  Abash  which  is  Middi.1 
India,  and  is  on  the  Mainland. 

Abash  is  a  very  great  Province,  and  you  must  know 
that  it  constitutes  the  Middle  India  ;  and  it  is  on  the 
mainland.  There  are  in  it  six  great  Kings  with  six 
great  Kingdoms  ;  and  of  these  six  Kings  there  are  three 
that  are  Christians  and  three  that  are  Saracens  ;  but  the 
greatest  of  all  the  six  is  a  Christian,  and  all  the  others 
are  subject  to  him.1 

The  Christians  in  this  country  bear  three  marks  on 
the  face;2  one  from  the  forehead  to  the  middle  of  the 
nose,  and  one  on  either  cheek.  These  marks  are  made 
with  a  hot  iron,  and  form  part  of  their  baptism  ;  for  after 
that  they  have  been  baptised  with  water,  these  three 
marks  are  made,  partly  as  a  token  of  gentility,  and 
partly  as  the  completion  of  their  baptism.  There  are 
also  Jews  in  the,  country,  and  these  bear  two  marks’,  one 
on  either  cheek ;  and  the  Saracens  have  but  one,  to  wit, 
on  the  forehead  extending  halfway  down  the  nose. 

<  The  Great  King  lives  ip  the  middle  of  the  country ; 
the  Saracens  towards  Aden.  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle 
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preached  in  this  region,  ami  after  lu:  had  converted  the 
people  lie  went  away  to  the  province  of  Manhar,  where 
he  died  ;  and  there  his  body  lies,  as  I  have  told  you  in  a 
former  place. 

The  people  here  are  excellent  soldiers,  and  they  go 
on  horseback,  for  they  have  horses  in  plenty.  Well  they 
may;  for  they  are  in  daily  war  with  the  Soldan  of  Aura, 
and  with  the  Nubians,  and  a  variety  of  other  nations.11 
I  will  tell  you  a  famous  story  of  what  bel'el  in  the  year  of 
Christ,  t-SK. 

You  must  know  that  this  Christian  King,  who  is  the 
Lord  of  the  Province,  of  Abash,  declared  his  intention  to 
go  on  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  to  adore  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  of  Our  Lord  Cod  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour. 
But  his  Barons  said  that  for  him  to  go  in  person  would 
be  to  run  too  great  a  risk  ;  and  they  recommended  him 
to  send  some  bishop  or  prolate  in  his  stead.  So  the 
King  assented  to  the  counsel  which  his  Barons  gave,  and 
despatched  a  certain  Bishop  of  his,  a  man  of  very  holy 
life.  The  Bishop  then  departed  and  travelled  by  land 
and  by  sea  till  he  arrived  at  the  1  Inly  Sepulchre,  and 
there  he  paid  it  such  honour  as  Christian  man  is  bound 
to  do,  and  presented  a  great  offering  on  the  part  of  his 
King-  who  bad  sent  him  in  bis  own  stead. 

And  when  he  had  done  all  that  behoved  him,  he  set 
out  again  and  travelled  day  by  day  till  he  got  to  Aden. 
Now  that  is  a  Kingdom  wherein  Christians  are  held  it: 
great  detestation,  for  the  people  are  all  Saracens,  anc: 
their  enemies  unto  the  death.  So  when  the  Soldan  o 
Aden  heard  that  this  man  was  a  Christian  and  a  Bishop 
and  an  envoy  of  the  Great  King  of  Abash,  he  had  hin 
seized  and  demanded  of  him  if  he  were  a  Christian 
To  this  the  Bishop  replied  that  he  was  a  Christian  indeed 
The  Soldan  then  told  him  that  unless  he  would  turn  t< 
the  Law  of  Mahommet  he  should  work  him  great  sham 
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and  dishonour.  The  Bishop  answered  that  they  might 
kill  him  ere  he  would  deny  his  Creator. 

When  the  Soldan  heard  that  he  waxed  wroth,  and 
ordered  that  the  Bishop  should  be  circumcised.  So 
they  took  and  circumcised  him  after  the  manner  of  the 
Saracens.  And  then  the  Soldan  told  him  that  he  had 
been  thus  put  to  shame  in  despite  to  the  King  his  master. 
And  so  they  let  him  go. 

The  Bishop  was  sorely  cut  to  the  heart  for  the  shame 
that  had  been  wrought  him,  but  he  took  comfort  because 
it  had  befallen  him  in  holding  fast  by  the  Law  of  Our 
Lord  J  esus  Christ ;  and  the  Lord  God  would  recompense 
his  soul  in  the  world  to  come. 

So  when  he  was  healed  he  set  out  and  travelled  by 
land  and  by  sea  till  he  reached  the  King  his  Lord  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Abash.  And  when  the  King  beheld  him, 
he  welcomed  him  with  great  joy  and  gladness.  And  he 
askecl  him  all  about  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  and  the  Bishop 
related  all  about  it  truly,  the  King  listening  the  while  as 
to  a  most  holy  matter  in  ail  faith.  But  when  the  Bishop 
had  told  all  about  Jerusalem,  he  then  related  the  outrage 
done  on  him  by  the  Soldan  of  Aden  in  the  King’s 
despite.  Great  was  the  King’s  wrath  and  grief  when  he 
heard  that ;  and  it  so  disturbed  him  that  he  was  like  to  die 
of  vexation.  And  at  length  his  words  waxed  so  loud 
that  all  those  round  about,  could  hear  what  he  was  saying. 
He  vowed  that  he  would  never  wear  crown  or  hold  king¬ 
dom  if  he  took  not  such  condign  vengeance  on  the  Soldan 
of  Aden  that  all  'the  world  should  ring  therewithal,  even 
until  the  insult  had  been  well  and  thoroughly  redressed. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  it?  He  straightway  caused 
the  array  of  his  horse  and  foot  to  be  mustered,  and  great 
numbers  of  elephants  with  castles  to  be  prepared  to 
accompany  them ; 4  and  when  all  was  ready  he  set  out 
with  his  army  and  advanced  till  he  entered  the  Kingdom 
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of  Aden  in  great  force.  The  Kings  of  this  province  of 
Aden  were  well  aware  of  the  King's  advance  against 
them,  and  went  to  encounter  him  at  the  strongest  pass  on 
their  frontier,  with  a  great  force  of  armed  men,  in  order 
to  bar  the  enemy  from  entering  their  territory.  When 
the  King  arrived  at  this  strong  pass  where  the  Saracens 
had  taken  post,  a  battle  began,  fierce  and  fell  on  both 
sides,  for  they  were  very  hitler  against  each  other.  ■  But 
it  came  to  pass,  as  it  pleased  our  Lord  God  Jesus  Christ, 
that  the  Kings  of  the  Saracens,  who  were  three  in 
number,  could  not  stand  against  the  Christians,  for  they 
are  not  such  good  soldiers  as  the  Christians  are.  So  the 
Saracens  were  defeated,  and  a  marvellous  number  of 
them  slain,  and  the  King  of  Abash  entered  the  Kingdom 
of  Aden  with  all  his  host.  The  Saracens  made  various 
sallies  on  them  in  the  narrow  defiles,  -but  it  availed 
nothing' ;  they  were  always  beaten  and  slain.  And  when 
the  King  had  greatly  wasted  and  destroyed  the  king¬ 
dom  of  his  enemy,  and  had  remained  in  it  more  than  a 
month  with  all  his  host,  continually  slaying  the  Saracens, 
and  ravaging  their  lands  (so  that  great  numbers  of  them 
perished),  he  thought  it  time  to  return  to  his  own  king¬ 
dom,  which  he  could  now  do  with  great  honour.  Indeed 
he  could  tarry  no  longer,  nor  could  he,  as  he  was  aware, 
do  more  injury  to  the  enemy;  for  he  would  have  had  to 
force  a  way  by  still  stronger  passes,  where,  in  the  narrow 
defiles,  a  handful  of  men  might  cause  him  heavy  loss. 
So  he  quitted  the  enemy’s  Kingdom  of  Aden  and  began 
to  retire.  And  he  with  his  host  got  back  to  their  own 
country  of  Abash  in  great  triumph  and  rejoicing;  for  he 
had  well  avenged  the  shame  cast  on  him  and  on  his 
Bishop  for  his  sake.  For  they  had  slain  so  many 
Saracens,  and  so  wasted  and  harried  the  land,  that  ’twas 
something  to  be  astonished  at.  And  in  sooth  ’twas  a 
deed  well  done!  For  it  is  not  to  be  borne  that  the  dogs 
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of  Saracens  should  lord  it  over  good  Christian  people ! 
Now  you  have  heard  the  story.5 

I  have  still  some  particulars  to  tell  you  of  the  same 
province.  It  abounds  greatly  in  all  kinds  of  victual  ; 
and  the  people  live  on  flesh  and  rice  and  milk  and 
sesame.  They  have  plenty  of  elephants,  not  that  they 
are  bred  in  the  country,  but  they  are  brought  from  the 
Islands  of  the  other  India.  They  have  however  many 
giraffes,  which  are  produced  in  the  country ;  besides 
bears,  leopards,  lions  in  abundance,  and  many  other 
passing  strange  beasts.  They  have  also  numerous  wild 
asses  ;  and  cocks  and  hens  the  most  beautiful  that  exist, 
and  many  other  kind  of  birds.  For  instance,  they  have 
ostriches  that  are  nearly  as  big  as  asses ;  and  plenty  of 
beautiful  parrots,  with  apes  of  sundry  kinds,  and  baboons 
and  other  monkeys  that  have  countenances  all  but 
human.6 

There  are  numerous  cities  and  villages  in  this 
province  of  Abash,  and  many  merchants  ;  for  there  is 
much  trade  to  be  done  there.  The  people  also  manu¬ 
facture  very  fine  buckrams  and  other  cloths  of  cotton. 

There  is  no  more  to  say  on  the  subject ;  so  now  let 
us  go  forward  and  tell  you  of  the  province  of  Aden. 

Note  i. — Abash  (Abasce)  is  a  close  enough  representation  of  the  Arabic  IJabsh  or 
Habash,  i.e.  Abyssinia.  He  gives  as  an  alternative  title  Middle  India.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  term  India  is  applied  to  Abyssinia  by  any  Oriental  (Arabic  or  Persian) 
writer,  and  one  feels  curious  to  know  where  our  Traveller  got  the  appellation.  We 
find  nearly  the  same  application  of  the  term  in  Benjamin  of  Tudela : 

“Eight  days  from  thence  is  Middle  India,  which  is  Aden,  and  in  Scripture  Eden 
in  Thelasar.  This  country  is  very  mountainous,  and  contains  many  independent 
Jews  who  are  not  subject  to  die  power  of  the  Gentiles,  but  possess  cities  and  fortresses 
on  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  from  whence  they  descend  into  the  country  of 
Maahun,  with  which  they  are  at  war.  Maalura,  called  also  Nubia,  is  a  Christian 
kingdom  and  the  inhabitants  are  called  Nubians,”  etc.  (p.  117).  Here  the  Rabbi 
seems  to  transfer  Aden  to  the  west  of  the  Red  Sea  (as  Polo  also  seems  to  do  in  this 
chapter) ;  for  the  Jews  warring  against  Nubian  Christians  must  be  sought  in  the 
Palasha  strongholds  among  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia.  His  Middle  India  is  there¬ 
fore  the  same  as  Polo’s  or  nearly  so.  In  Jordanus,  as  already  mentioned,  we  have 
India  Tertia ,  which  combines  some  characters  of  Abyssinia  and  Zanjibar,  but  is 
distinguished  from  the  Ethiopia  of  Prester  John,  which  adjoins  it. 

But  for  the  occurrence  of  the  name  in  R.  Benjamin  I  should  have  supposed 
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i.e.  between  the  eyes  and  on  either  cheek.  Linschaten  repeats 
his  plates  is  entitled  Habitus  Abissinamm  quibtts  loco  Baptist, 
Ariosto,  referring  to  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  lias 

“  Gli  i,  s’  io  mm  piglio  error*,  in  quests  loco 
Ove  albattesimo  loro  tisane  ilfuoco.” 
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that  had  by  this  time  grown  up  in  the  coast-country  became  powerful  and  expelled 
the  Abyssinian*  from  the  sea-ports.  Inland  provinces  of  the  low  country  also,  such 
as  Ifat  and  Lawaro,  had  fallen  under  Mahomedan  governors,  whose  allegiance  to  the 
Negush,  if  not  renounced,  had  become  nominal. 

One  of  the  principal  Mahomedan  communities  was  called  Adel,  the  name, 
according  to  modern  explanation,  of  the  tribes  now  called  Danakd.  The  capital  of 
the  Sultan  of  Adel  was,  according  to  Bruce  at  Ausstt,  some  distance  inland  from  the 
port  of  Zaila’,  which  also  belonged  to  Adel. 


more  minutely,  I  am  obliged  to  reject  this  view,  and  to  abide  by  Bruce’s  Chronology. 
To  elucidate  this  I  must  exhibit  the  whole  list  of  the  Abyssinian  Kings  from  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  line  of  Solomon  to  the  middle  of  the  ifitli  century,  at  which  period 
Bruce  finds  a  check  to  the  chronology  in  the  record  of  a  solar  eclipse.  The  chrono¬ 
logies  have  been  extracted  independently  by  Bruce,  Ritppell,  and  Salt ;  the  latter 
using  a  different  version  of  the  Armais  from  the  other  two.  I  set  down  all  three. 
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Brace  checks  his  chronology  by  an  eclipse  which  look place  101553,  and  which 
the  Abyssinian  chronicle  assigns  to  the  13th  year  of  Claudius. .  This  alone  would  ho 
scarcely  satisfactory  as  a  basis  for  the  retrospective  control  of  reigns  extending  through 
nearly  three  centuries ;  but  we  find  some  other  checks. 

Tims  in  Quatremere’s  Makrizi  we  find  a  correspondence  between  Sultan  Bibars 
and  the  King  of  Ifubasha,  or  of  Amhara,  Miliar  Ami.Ak,  which  occurred  in  a.ii. 
672  or  673,  i.c.  A.n.  1273-1274.  This  would  fall  within  the  reign  of  Icon  Ami.ak 
according  to  Bruce’s  chronology,  hut  not  according  to  Salt’s,  and  <1  jortwr 
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Makrizi  goi 

months,  and  then  by  llazl 
This  last  date  does  nut  ugre 
Hijra  date,*  whilst  the  4 
is  wrong  in  extending  it 

These  coincidences  seen 
Bruce’s  chronology,  mid  to  lie  fatal  to  tl 

the  wars  of  Amda  Zion.  The  general  identity  in  the  duration  of 
Riippcll  shows  that  Bftice  did  not  tamper  with  these.  H  is  1 
Maltrizi’s  report  of  the  letter  of  Iglia  Zion  in  1289  (the  very  year 
the  text  this  auli-Mahomcdan  svar  was  going  on),  that  1’rince  tells 
is  a  protector  of  the  Mahomcdaus  in  Abyssinia,  acting  in  that  i 
ently  from  his  Hither  who  had  been  so  hostile  to  them. 

I  suspect  therefore  that  Icon  . lmlok  must  have  been  (lie  trt 
story,  and  that  the  date  must  be  thrown  hack,  probably  to  127S. 

Riippcll  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  where  Bruce  got  the  long  story  of  Amda  Zion’s 
heroic  deeds,  which  enters  into  extraordinary  detail,  embracing  speeches  alter  the 
manner  of  tile  Roman  historians  and  the  like,  and  occupies  some  fio  pages  in  tile 
French)  edition  of  Bruce  which  I  have  been  using.  The  German  traveller  could 
find  no  trace  of  this  story  in  any  of  the  versions  of  the  Abyssinian  chronicle  which  he 
consulted,  nor  was  it  known  to  a  learned  Abyssinian  whom  he  names.  Bruce  him¬ 
self  says  that  the  story,  which  he  has  “a  little  abridged  and  accommodated  to  our 
manner  of  writing,  was  derived  from  a  work  written  in  very  pure  Gliuez,  in  Shoa, 
under  the  reign  of  Zara  Jacob  ”  ;  and  though  it  is  possible  that  his  amplifications  out¬ 
weigh  his  abridgments,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  had  an  original  groundwork  for  his 

The  work  of  Makrizi  already  quoted  speaks  of  seven  kingdoms  in  Zailn’  (here  used 
for  the  Mahomcdan  low  country)  originally  tribulury  to  the  I  tali  (nr  Negush) 
of  Amhara,  viz,,  Aufat;\  JOawaro,  Arabahni,  Ilmtiah,  tjhirha,  Bali,  Darab.  Of 
these  Ifat,  Dawaro,  and  Ilndiah  repeatedly  occur  in  Bruce’s  story  of  the  war,  Bruce 
also  tells  us  that  Amda  Zion,  when  he  removed  Uakeddin,  the  Governor  of  Ifat,  who 
had  murdered  his  agent,  replaced  him  by  his  brother  SaSrcdetin.  Now  we  find  in 
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Note  6. — The  last  words  run  in  the  G.  T. :  “  II  out  singles  de  flows  mainercs. 
II  out  gat  pa.uk  (see  note  2,  ch.  xxiii.  supra),  et  autre  gat  maiman  si  devises  ye pou 
s'en  faut  de  iiel  hi  a  qe  nt  ssnblent  a  vix  d’ ernes."  The  beautiful  cocks  and  hens  are, 
I  suppose,  Guinea  fowl. 

[Wc  read  in  the  Si  Shi  hi:  “There  is  (in  Western  Ask)  a  large  bird,  above  10 
feet  high,  with  feet  like  a  camel,  and  of  bluish-grey  colour.  When  it  runs  it  flaps  the 
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C.  M  A  I'  T  E  X  X  X  X  V  T. 

CoNCEKNINU  THE  PROVINCE  OK  A  URN. 

You  must  know  that  in  the  province  of  Aokn  there  is  n 
Prince  who  is  calk'd  the  Soldan.  The  people  are  till 
Saracens  and  adorers  of  Mahommet,  and  have  a  great 
hatred  of  Christians.  There  are.  many  towns  and  villages 
in  the.  country. 

This  Aden  is  the  port  to  which  many  of  the  ships  of 
India  come  with  their  nannies  ;  and  from  this  haven  the 
merchants  carry  the.  floods  a  distance,  oi  seven  days 
further  in  small  vessels.  At  the  end  of  those  seven  days 
they  land  the  floods  and  load  them  on  camels,  and  so 
carry  them  a  land  journey  of  30  days.  'I  his  brings  them 
to  the  river  of  Amcxanokia,  and  by  it  they  descend  to 
the  latter  city.  It  is  by  this  way  through  Aden  that  the 
Saracens  of  Alexandria  receive,  all  their  stores  ol  pepper 
and  other'  spicery  ;  and  there  is  no  other  route  equally 
good  and  convenient  by  which  the.se  goods  could  reach 
that  place.1 

And  you  must  know  that  the  Soklan  of  Aden  receives 
a  large  amount  in  duties  from  the;  ships  that  Lrallic 
between  India  and  his  country,  importing  different  kinds 
of  goods ;  and  from  the  exports  also  he  gets  a  revenue, 
for  there  are  despatched  from  the  port  of  Aden  to  India  a 
very  large  number  of  Arab  chargers,  and  palfreys,  and 
stout  nags  adapted  for  all  work,  which  are  a  source  of 
great  profit  to  those  who  export  them,-  For  horses  fetch 
very  high  prices  in  India,  there  being  none  bred  there, 
as  I  have  told  you  before  ;  insomuch  that  a  charger  will 
sell  there  for  too  marks  of  silver  and  more.  On  these 
also  the  Soldan  of  Aden  receives  heavy  payments  in  port 
charges,  so  that  ’tis  said  he  is  one  of  the  richest  princes 
in  the  world.5 
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And  it  is  a  fact  that  when  the  Soldan  of  Babylon 
went  against  the  city  of  Acre  and  took  it,  this  Soldan  of 
Aden  sent  to  his  assistance  30,000  horsemen  and  full 
40,000  camels,  to  the  great  help  of  the  Saracens  and  the 
grievous  injury  of  the  Christians.  He  did  this  a  great 
deal  more  for  the  hate  he  bears  the  Christians  than  for 
any  love  he  bears  the  Soldan  of  Babylon  ;  for  these  two 
do  hate  one  another  heartily.'1 

Now  we  will  have  done  with  the  Soldan  of  Aden,  and 
I  will  tell  you  of  a  city  which  is  subject  to  Aden, 
called  Esher. 


Note  i. — This  is  from  Paulhlcv’s  text,  which  is  here  superior  to  the  G.  T.  The 
latter  has  :  “They  put  the  goods  hi  small  vessels,  which  proceed  on  a  river  about 
seven  days.5’  Ram.  1ms,  “in  other  smaller  vessels,  with  which  they  make  a  voyage 
on  a  gulf  of  the  sea  for  20  days,  more  or  less,  as  the  weather  may  be.  On  reaching 
a  certain  port  they  load  the  goods  on  camels,  and  carry  them  a  30  clays’  journey  by 
land  to  the  River  Nile,  where  they  embark  them  in  small  vessels  called  Zer/us,  and 
in  these  descend  the  current  to  Cairo,  and  thence  by  an  artificial  cut,  called  Calizcm:, 
to  Alexandria.”  The  last.  looks  as  if  it  had  been  edited j  Polo  never  uses  the  name 
Cairo.  The  canal,  the  predecessor  of  the  AAiiimihi/ti/t,  is  also  called  II  Caligine  in 
the  journey  of  Simon  Sigoli  ( FrescobakU \  p.  16S).  HruncUo  Latini,  too,  discoursing 


bf  the  Nile,  says 


u  Cosl  serva  su’  fila, 
lid  e  eliminate  Nilo. 
D’un  su’  ramo  si  dice, 
Ch*  e  chiamc.to  CalkeZ 


Also  in  the  Sfcra  of  Dati:- 

- “Chuim&si  il  Caiigrne 

Rgion  e  Nilo,  e  non  si  sa  Voriginc.”  P.  9- 

The  word  is  (Ar.)  Kkallj,  applied  in  one  of  its  senses  specially  to  the  canals 
drawn  from  lire  full  Nile.  The  port  on  the  Red  Sea  would  be  either  SuaUin  or 
Aidhib  ;  the  30  days’  journey  seems  to  point  to  the  former.  Polo’s  contemporary, 
Marino  Sanudo,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  transit,  omitting  entirely  the  Red 
Sea  navigation,  though  his  line  correctly  represented  would  apparently  go  by  ICosseir  : 
“The  fourth  haven  is  called  Ahaden,  and  stands  on  a  certain  little  island  joining, 
as  it  were,  to  the  main,  in  the  land  of  the  Saracens.  The  spices  and  other  goods 
from  India  are  landed  there,  loaded  on  camels,  and  so  carried  by  a  journey  of  nine 
days  lo  a  place  on  the  River  Nile,  called  Chus  (Km,  the  ancient  Cos  below  Luqsor), 
where  they  are  put  into  boats  and  conveyed  in  15  days  to  Babylon.  But  in  the  month 
of  October  and  thereabouts  the  river  rises  to  such  an  extent  that  the  .spices,  etc., 
continue  to  descend  the  stream  from  Babylon  and  enter  a  certain  long  canal,  and 
so  are  conveyed  over  the  200  miles  between  Babylon  and  Alexandria.”  (Bk.  I.  pt.  i. 
eh.  i.) 

Mnkrizi  relates  that  up  to  A.H.  725  (1325),  from  time  immemorial  the  Indian 
ships  had  discharged  at  Aden,  but  in  that  year  the  exactions  of  the  Sultan  induced  a 
shipmaster  to  pass  on  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  eventually  the  trade  came  to  Jidda. 
(Sec  DcSctcy,  Chrcst.  Arabs,  II.  556-) 

-•-Aden  is  mentioned  (A-dan)  in  eh.  cccxxxvi.  of  the  Ming  History  as  having  sent 
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successor,  the  Wnzir  assumed  the  government  and  Urume  tin:  founder  of  a  dynasty. 
Aden  was  the  chief  port  of  his  dominion?.  It  hail  been  n  stsiL  of  direct  trade  with 
China  in  the  early  centuries  of  Islam. 

Ibn  Batuta  speaks  of  it  thus  correctly:  “It  is  enclosed  by  mountains,  and  you 
can  enter  by  one  side  only.  It  is  a  large  town,  !>ul  has  neither  corn  nor  trees, 
nov  fresh  water,  except  from  reservoirs  made  to  catch  the  rain-water;  for  other 
drinking  water  is  at  a  great  distance  from  the  town.  The  Arabs  often  prevent 
the  townspeople  coming  to  fetch  it  until  the  latter  have  come  to  terms  with 
them,  and  paid  them  a  bribe  in  money  or  elolbs.  The  heal  at  Aden  i.s  great. 
It  is  the  port  frequented  by  the  people  from  India,  and  gival  ships  n»m:  thither 
from  ICunbayat,  TAna,  Kiinlam,  Knlikiit,  Fawturumu,  Shdliai,  Manjarur,  Kdkanur, 
Jlinaur,  Sindalnir,*  etc.  There  are  Indian  merchants  residing  in  tin:  city,  and 
Egyptian  merchants  as  well.” 

The  tanks  of  which  the  Moor  speaks  had  been  buried  by  debris;  of  late  years 
they  have  been  cleared  and  repaired.  They  arc  grand  works.  They  arc  said  io 
have  been  formerly  50  in  number,  with  a  capacity  of  30  million  gallons. 
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“  I  once”  (says  Toinville)  “rehearsed  to  the  Legate  two  cases  of  sin  thatapriest 
of  mine  had  been  telling  me  of,  and  he  answered  me  thus  ;  ‘  No  man  knows  as  much 
of  the  heinous  sins  that  arc  dune  in  Acre  as  I  do ;  and  it  cannot  be  but  God  will  take 
vengeance  on  them,  in  such  a  way  that  the  city  of  Acre  shall  be  washed  in  the  blood 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  that  another  people  shall  come  to  occupy  after  them.'  The 
good  man’s  prophecy  hath  come  true  in  part,  for  of  a  truth  the  city  hath  been  washed  in 
tile  blood  of  its  inhabitants,  but  those  to  replace  them  are  not  yet  come  :  may  God  send 
them  good  when  it  pleases  Him!”  (p.  iga). 


C  I  I  A  L’  T  E  R  X  XXVI I. 

Concerning  this  City  op  Esher. 

Esiier  is  a  great  city  lying  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
from  the  last,  and  400  miles  distant  from  the  Port  of 
Aden.  It  has  a  king,  who  is  subject  to  the  Soldan  of 
Aden.  lie  has  a  number  of  towns  and  villages  under 
him,  and  administers  his  territory  well  and  justly. 

The  people  are  Saracens.  The  place  has  a  very  good 
haven,  wherefore  many  ships  from  India  come  thither 
with  various  cargoes ;  and  they  export  many  good 
chargers  thence  to  India.1 

A  great  deal  of  white  incense  grows  in  this  country, 
and  brings  in  a  great  revenue  to  the  Prince  ;  for  no  one 
dares  sell  it  to  any  one  else  ;  and  whilst  he  takes  it  from 
the  .  people  at  10  livres  of  gold  for  the  hundredweight, 
he  sells  it  to  the  merchants  at  60  livres,  so  his  profit  is 
immense.2 

Dates  also  grow  very  abundantly  here.  The  people 
have  no  corn  but  rice,  and  very  little  of  that ;  but  plenty 
is  brought  from  abroad,  for  it  sells  here  at  a  good  profit. 
They  have  fish  in  great  profusion,  and  notably  plenty  of 
tunny  of  large  size ;  so  plentiful  indeed  that  you  may  buy 
two  big  ones  for  a  Venice  groat  of  silver.  The  natives 
live  on  meat  and  rice  and  fish.  They  have  no  wine  of 
the  vine,  but  they  make  good  wine  from  sugar,  from  rice, 
and  from  dates  also. 
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And  1  must  tell  you  another  very  strange  thing. 
You  must  know  that  their  sheep  have  no  ears,  but  where 
the  ear  ought  to  be  they  have  a  little  horn!  They  are 
pretty  little  beasts.3 

And  I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you  that  all  their  cattle, 
including  horses,  oxen,  and  camels,  live  upon  small  fish 
and  nought  besides,  for  ’tis  all  they  get  to  eat.  You  see 
in  all  this  country  there  is  no  grass  or  forage  of  any  kind ; 
it  is  the  driest  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
fish  which  are  given  to  the  cattle  are  very  small,  and 
during  March,  April,  and  May,  are  caught  in  such 
quantities  as  would  astonish  you.  They  are  then  dried 
and  stored,  and  the  beasts  are  fed  on  them  from  year’s 
end  to  year’s  end.  The  cattle  will  also  readily  eat  these 
fish  all  alive  and  just  out  of  the  water.4 

The  people  here  have  likewise  many  other  kinds  of 
fish  of  large  size  and  good  quality,  exceedingly  cheap  ; 
these  they  cut  in  pieces  of  about  a  pound  each,  and  dry 
them  in  the  sun,  and  then  store  them,  and  eat  them  all 
the  year  through,  like  so  much  biscuit.5 


Note  i.—SAiir  or  Shehr,  with  the  article,  Es-Sheiie,  still  exists  on  the  Arabian 
coast,  as  a  town  and  district  about  330  m.  east  of  Aden.  In  1839  Captain  Haines 
described  the  modern  town  as  extending  in  a  scattered  manner  for  a  mile  along  the 
shore,  the  population  about  6000,  and  the  trade  considerable,  producing  duties  to  the 
amount  of  5000/.  a  year.  It  was  then  the  residence  of  the  Sultan  of  the  Hamum 
tribe  of  Arabs.  There  is  only  an  open  roadstead  for  anchorage.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  old  city  is  to  be  looked  for  about  ten  miles  to  the  westward,  where  there  is 
another  place  bearing  the  same  name,  “once  a  thriving  town,  but  now  a  desolate 
group  of  houses  with  an  old  fort,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  the  A'afaidi 
tribe.”  (/.  K.  G.  S.  IX.  151-152.)  Shehr  is  spoken  of  by  Barbosa  (Xaer  in  Lisbon 
ed.  ;  Pecker  in  Ramusio ;  Xeher  in  Stanley  ;  in  the  two  last  misplaced  to  the  east  of 
Dhofar) :  “  It  is  a  very  large  place,  and  there  is  a  greal  traffic  in  goods  imported  by 
the  Moors  of  Cambaia,  Chaul,  Dabul,  Batticala,  and  the  cities  of  Malabar,  such  as 
cotton-sLuffs  ....  strings  of  garnets,  and  many  other  stones  of  inferior  value ;  also 
much  rice  and  sugar,  and  spices  of  all  sorts,  with  coco-nuts ;  .  .  .  .  llieir  money  they 
invest  in  horses  for  India,  which  are  here  very  large  and  good.  Every  one  of  them  is 
worth  in  India  500  or  600  ducats.”  (Ram.  f.  292.)  The  name  Shehr  in  some  of  the 
Oriental  geographies,  includes  the  whole  coast  up  to  Omdn. 

NOTE  2. — The  hills  of  the  Shehr  and  Dhafdr  districts  were  the  great  source  of 
produce  of  the  Arabian  frankincense.  Barbosa  says  of  Shehr:  “They  carry  away 
much  incense,  which  is  produced  at  this  place  and  in  the  interior ;  ....  it  is 
exported  hence  all  over  the  world,  and  here  it  is  used  to  pay  ships  with,  for  on  the 
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spot  it  is  worth  only  150  farthings  the  hundredweight.”  See  note  2,  eh.  xxvii.  supra  ; 
and  next  chapter,  note  2. 

Note  3. — This  was  no  doubt  a  breed  of  four-horned  sheep,  and  Polo,  or  his 
informant,  took  the  lower  pair  of  horns  for  abnormal  ears.  Probably  the  breed 
exists,  but  we  have  little  information  on  details  in  reference  to  this  coast.  The  Rev. 
G.  P.  Badger,  D.C.L.,  writes  :  “There  are  sheep  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Arabia,  and 
as  high  up  as  Mohammcrah  on  the  Shatt-al-Arab,  with  very  small  ears  indeed;  so 
small  as  to  be  almost  inperccptible  at  first  sight  near  the  projecting  horns.  I  saw  one 
at  Mohamincrali  having  six  horns.”  And  another  friend,  Mr.  Arthur  Grote,  tells  me 
he  had  for  some  time  at  Calcutta  a  4-liorned  sheep  from  Aden. 

Note  4.— This  custom  holds  more  or  less  on  all  the  Arabian  coast  from  Shehr  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  const  east  of  the  Gulf  also.  lCdrisi  mentions  it  at  Shehr 
(printed  Shajr,  I.  152),  and  the  Admiral  Sidi  ’Ali  says:  “On  the  coast  of  Shehr, 
men  and  animals  all  live  on  fish”  (/.  A.  S.  J!.  V.  461).  Ilm  Batnta  tells  Lire  same 
of  llhafar,  the  subject  of  next  chapter:  “The  fish  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
sardines,  which  are  here  of  the  fattest.  The  surprising  thing  is  that  all  lands  of 
cattle  are  fed  mi  these  sardines,  and  sheep  likewise.  I  have  never  seen  anything  like 
that  elsewhere”  (II.  197).  Compare  Strabo’s  account  of  the  Ichlhyophagi  on  the 
coast  of  Mckran  (XV.  it),  and  the  like  account  in  the  life  of  Apollonius  ofTyana 
(III.  56). 

[Burton,  quoted  by  Yule,  says  {Sind  Revisited,  1S77,  I.  p.  33)  :  “  The  whole 
of  the  coast,  including  that  of  Mekrdn,  the  land  of  the  Aldhi  Khdr&n  or 
Ichthyophagi.”  Yule  adds  i  “  I  have  seen  this  suggested  also  elsewhere.  It  seems  a 
highly  probable  etymology.”  See  note,  p.  402.— II.  C.] 

Note  5. — At  Iliisik,  cast  of  Chafer,  It  in  Hatula  says :  “The  people  here  live  on 
n  kind  of  fish  called  Al-Lukham,  resembling  that  called  the  sea-dog.  They  cut  it  in 
slices  and  strips,  dry  it  in  the  sun,  salt  it,  and  feed  on  it.  Their  houses  are  made 
with  fish-bones,  and  tlicir  roofs  with  camel-hides”  (II.  214). 


C  II  A  V  T  Ell  XXXVII  I. 

Concerning  the  City  of  Dufar. 

Dufar  is  a  great  and  noble  and  fine  city,  and  lies  500 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Esher.  The  people  are 
Saracens,  and  have  a  Count  for  their  chief,  who  is 
subject  to  the  Solclan  of  Aden  ;  for  this  city  still  belongs 
to  the  Province  of  Aden.  It  stands  upon  the  sea  and 
has  a  very  good  haven,  so  that  there  is  a  great  traffic  of 
shipping  between  this  and  India;  and  the  merchants 
take  hence  great  numbers  of  Arab  horses  to  that  market, 
making  great  profits  thereby.  This  city  has  under  it 
many  other  towns  and  villages.1 
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Much  white  incense  is  produced  here,  and  I  will  tell 
you  how  it  grows.  The  trees  are  like  small  fir-trees ; 
these  are  notched  with  a  knife  in  several  places,  and 
from  these  notches  the  incense  is  exuded.  Sometimes 
also  it  flows  from  the  tree  without  any  notch  ;  this  is  by 
reason  of  the  great  heat  of  the  sun  there.2 


Note  i .—Dufar.  The  name  jlilo  is  variously  pronounced  Uhafiir,  Diiofar, 
Zhafdr,  and  survives  attached  to  a  well-watered  and  fertile  plain  district  opening  on 
the  sea,  nearly  400  miles  east  of  Shehr,  though  according  to  Haines  there  is  now  no 
town  of  the  name.  Ibn  Batuta  speaks  of  the  city  as  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
Yemen  (“  the  province  of  Aden  and  mentions  its  horse-trade,  its  unequalled  dirt, 
stench,  and  flies,  and  consequent  diseases.  (See  II.  196  seqq.)  What  he  says  of  the 
desert  character  of  the  tract  round  the  town  is  not  in  accordance  with  modern  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  plain  of  Dhafdr,  nor  seemingly  with  his  own  statements  of  the  splendid 
bananas  grown  there,  as  well  as  other  Indian  products,  betel,  and  coco-nut.  His 
account  of  the  Sultan  of  Zhafar  in  his  time  corroborates  Polo’s,  for  he  says  that  prince 
was  the  son  of  a  cousin  of  the  King  of  Yemen,  who  hsA.been  chief  of  Zhaf dr  under 
the  sttzeraineid  of  that  King  and  tributary  to  him.  The  only  ruins  mentioned  by 
Haines  are  extensive  ones  near  Haffer,  towards  the  western  part  of  the  plain;  and 
this  Fresnel  considers  to  be  the  site  of  the  former  city.  A  lake  which  exists  here,  on 
the  landward  side  of  the  ruins,  was,  he  says,  formerly  a  gulf,  and  formed  the  port, 
“the  very  good  haven,”  of  which  our  author  speaks. 

A  quotation  in  the  next  note  however  indicates  Merbat,  which  is  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  plain,  as  having  been  the  port  of  Dhafir  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Professor  Sprenger  is  of  opinion  that  the  city  itself  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  the, 
plain.  The  matter  evidently  needs  further  examination. 

This  Dhafar,  or  the  bold  mountain  above  it,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Sephar  of 
Genesis  (x.  30).  But  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  Sapphara  metropolis  of  Ptolemy, 
which  is  rather  an  inland  city  of  the  same  name  :  “  Dhafar  was  the  name  of  two  cities 
of  Yemen,  one  of  which  was  near  Sana’a  ....  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Plimyarite 
Princes ;  some  authors  allege  that  it  is  identical  with  Sana’d  ”  (Mard$id-alrlttila\ 
in  Reinaud’s  Abulfeda,  I.  p.  124). 

Dofar  is  noted  by  Camoens  for  its  fragrant  incense.  It  was- believed  in  Malabar 
that  the  famous  King  Cheram  Perumal,  converted  to  Islam,  died  on  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  and  was  buried  at  Dhafdr,  where  his  tomb  was  much  visited  for  its  sanctity. 

The  place  is  mentioned  ( Tsafarh )  in  the  Ming  Annals  of  China  as  a  Mahomedan 
country  lying,  with  a  fair  wind,  10  days  N.W.  of  Kuli  (supra,  p.  440).  Ostriches 
were  found  there,  and  among  the  products  are  named  drugs  which  Dr.  Bretschneider 
renders  as  Olibanum ,  Storax  liquida ,  Myrrh ,  Catechu  (?),  Dragon's  blood.  This  state 
sent  an  embassy  (so-called)  to  China  in  1422.  (Haines  in  J \  R.  G.  S.  XV.  116  seqq. ; 
Playfair's  Yemen ,  p.  31 ;  Fresnel  in  J.  As.  s6r.  3,  tom.  V.  517  seqq.;  Tohfut-ul - 
Mujahideen ,  p.  56;  Bretschneider ,  p.  19.) 

Note  2.— Frankincense  presents  a  remarkable  example  of  the  obscurity  which  so 
often  attends  the  history  of  familiar  drugs  ;  though  in  this  case  the  darkness  has  been, 
like  that  of  which  Marco  spoke  in  his  account  of  the  Caraonas  (vol.  i.  p.  98), 

This  coast  of  Hadhramaut  is  the  true  and  ancient  x^Pa  X*/Sa vo<p6pos  or 
\ifiavi0To<f>bpos}  indicated  or  described  under  those  names  by  Theophrastus,  Ptolemy, 
Pliny,  Pseudo-Arrian,  and  other  classical  writers;  i.e.  the  country  producing  the 
fragrant  gum-resin  called  by  the  Hebrews  Lebonah ,  by  the  Brahmans  apparently 
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A": unfit  and  Knndimt,  by  the  Arabs  Juduhi  and  Uundur,  by  the  Greeks  Libanos ,  by 
the  Romans  Thus,  in  medireval  Latin  Olibanum ,  and  in  English  Tninkincense,  i.e. 


I  apprehend,  “  Genuine  inc« 
region  and  exported  from  it 
the  world  is  exported  from 


sense,”  or  ‘  ‘  Incense  Proper.”*  It  is  still  produced  in  this 
t :  but  the  larger  part  of  that  which  enters  the  markets  of 
the  roadsteads  of  the  opposite  Sumalt  coast.  In  ancient 
uontity  was  exported  from  the  latter  coast,  immediately 
•omnium  Prom .),  and  in  the  Periplus  this  frankincense  is 
crxtie,  “from  over  the  water.” 

a  Geog.  Dictionary  of  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  in  a 
quoted  the  commencement  in  the  preceding  note,  proceeds 
Miuiar,  which  still  subsists,  is  on  the  shore  of  the  Indian 
un  Mdrbalh  in  the  province  of  Shehr.  Mcrbalh  lies  below 


Dhafar,  and  serves  as  Us  port.  0 
of  Dhafar,  in  the  territory  of  Shelii 
same  in  breadth.  The  natives  : 
incense  Hows  down.  This  incen: 
Dhafar,  where  the  Sultan  keeps 
to  the  people.  But  any  one  who 
put  to  death.” 

The  elder  Niebuhr  seems  to  ho 
of  olibanuni.  He  recognises  ind 


janum  is  found  nowhere  except  in  the  mountains 
m  a  tract  which  extends  3  days  in  length  and  the 
ike  incisions  in  the  trees  with  a  knife,  and  the 
is  carefully  watched,  and  can  be  taken  only  to 
le  best  part  for  himself;  the  rest  is  made  over 
umld  carry  it  elsewhere  than  to  Dhafar  would  be 

:  been  the  first  to  disparage  the  Arabian  produce 
:1  its  ancient  celebrity,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 


still  to  some  extent  exported  from  Dhafar  and  other  places  on  this  coast,  but  lie  says 
that  the  Arabs  preferred  foreign  kinds  of  inccn.se,  especially  benzoin ;  and  also 
repeatedly  speaks  of  the  superiority  of  that  from  India  {ties  Judes  and  de  ITnde),  by 
which  it  is  probable  that  he  meant  the  same  thing — viz.,  benzoin  from  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  Niebuhr  did  not  himself  visit  Ifadliramaut. 

Thus  the  fame  of  Arabian  olibanum  was  dying  away,  and  so  was  our  knowledge 
of  that  and  the  opposite  African  coast,  when  Colebrooke  (1807)  published  his  Essay 
on  Olibanum,  in  which  lie  showed  that  a  gum-resin,  identical  as  lie  considered  with 
frankincense,  and  so  named  {A  undur),  was  used  in  India,  and  was  the  produce  of  an 
indigenous  tree,  Jioswellla  serralti  of  Roxburgh,  but  thereafter  known,  as  B.  tkurifera. 
This  discovery,  connecting  itself,  it  may  he  supposed,  with  Niebuhr's  statements  about 
Indian  olibanum  (though  probably  misunderstood),  and  with  the  older  tradition 
coming  down  from  Dioscorides  of  a  so-called  Indian  libanos  {supra  p.  396),  seems  to 
have  induced  a  hasty  and  general  assumption  that  the  Indian  resin  was  the  olibanum 
of  commerce ;  insomuch  that  the  very  existence  of  Arabian  olibanum  came  to  be 
treated  as  a  matter  of  doubt  in  some  respectable  books,  and  that  down  to  a  very 
recent  date. 

In  the  Atlas  to  Bruce’s  Travels  is  figured  a  plant  under  the  name  of  Angcnia, 
which  the  Abyssinians  believed  to  produce  true  olibanum,  and  which  Bruce  says  did 
really  produce  a  gum  resembling  it. 

In  1837  Lieut.  Cruttcnden  of  the  Indian  Navy  saw  the  frankincense  tree  of 
Arabia  on  a  journey  inland  from  Merbat,  and  during  the  ensuing  year  the  trees  of  the 
Sumalt  country  were  seen,  and  partially  described  by  Kempthorne,  and  Vaughan  of 
the  same  service,  and  by  Cruttcnden  himself.  Captain  Haines  also  in  his  report  of 
the  Survey  of  the  ITadhramaut  coast  in  1843-1844,+  speaks,  apparently  as  an  eye¬ 
witness,  of  the  frankincense  trees  about  Dhafiir  as  extremely  numerous,  and  adds 
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No.  I  produces  the  Arabian  olibanum,  and  Nos.  I  and  2  together  the  bulk  of  the 
ohbanum  exported  from’ the  Sumall  coast  under  the  name  Lubdn-Shehri.  Both  are 
said  to  give  an  inferior  kind  besides,  called  L.  Bedawi.  No.  3  is,  according  to 
Birdwood,  the  same  as  Bruce’s  Angoua.  No.  5  is  distinctly  a  new  species,  and 
affords  a  highly  fragrant  resin  sold  under  the  name  of  Lilian  Mill. 

Bombay  is  now  the  great  mart  of  frankincense.  The  quantity  exported  thence  in 
1872-1873  was  25,000  cwl. ,  of  which  nearly  one  quarter  went  to  China. 

■Frankincense  when  it  first  exudes  is  milky  white ;  whence  the  name  “White 
Incense  ”  by  which  Polo  speaks  of  it.  And  the  Arabic  name  liiban  apparently  refers 
to  milk.  The  Chinese  have  so  translated,  calling  it  Ju-siang  or  Milk-perfume. 

Polo,  we  see,  says  the  tree  was  like  a  fir  tree;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  a 
Chinese  Pharmacology  quoted  by  Bretsclineider  says  the  like,  which  looks  as  if  their 
information  came  from  a  common  source.  And  yet  I  think  Polo’s  must  have  been 
oral.  One  of  the  meanings  of  Lilian,  from  the  Kamils,  is  Firms  [Frey tag).  This 
may  have  to  do  with  the  error.  Dr.  Birdwood,  in  a  paper  in  Cassells’  Bible  Educator, 
has  given  a  copy  of  a  remarkable  wood  engraving  from  Thevet’s  Cosmographh 
Universelle  (1575),  representing  the  collection  of  Arabian  olibanum,  and  this  through 
his  kind  intervention  I  am  able  to  reproduce  here.  The  text  (probably  after  Polo) 
speaks  of  the  tree  as  resembling  a  fir,  but  in  the  cut  the  firs  are  in  the  background ; 
the  incense  trees  have  some  real  suggestion  of  Boswellia,  apd  the  whole  design  lias 
singular  spirit  and  verisimilitude. 

Dr.  Birdwood  thus  speaks  of  the  B.  Fnreana,  the  only  species  that  he  has  seen  in 
flower:  “As  I  saw  the  plant  in  Playfair’s  garden  at  Aden  ....  in  young  leaf  and 
covered  with  bloom,  I  was  much  struck  by  its  elegant  singularity.  The  long  racemes  of 
green  star-like  flowers,  tipped  with  the  red  anthers  of  the  stamens  (like  aigrettes  of 
little  stars  of  emerald  set  with  minute  rubies),  droop  gracefully  over  the  clusters  of 
glossy,  glaucous  leaves  ;  and  every  part  of  the  plant  (bark,  leaves,  and  flowers)  gives 
out  the  most  refreshing  lemon-like  fragrance.”  (Birdwood  in  Linnaean  Transactions 
for  1869,  pp.  109  seqq.  ;  Hanbury  and  Fliickiger’s  Pharmacographia ,  pp.  120  seqq.  ; 
Ritter,  xii.  356  seqq.  ;  Niebuhr,  Desc.  de  l’ Arabic,  I.  p.  202,  II.  pp.  125-132.) 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Concerning  the  Gulf  of  Calatu  and  the  City  so  called. 

Calatu  is  a  great  city,  within  a  gulf  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  Gulf  of  Calatu.  It  is  a  noble  city,  and  lies 
600  miles  from  Dufar  towards  the  north-west,'  upon  the 
sea-shore.  The  people  are  Saracens,  and  are  subject  to 
Hormos.  And  whenever  the  Melic  of  Hormos  is  at  war 
with  some  prince  more  potent  than  himself,  he  betakes 
himself  to  this  city  of  Calatu,  because  it  is  very  strong, 
both  from  its  position  and  its  fortifications.1 

They  grow  no  corn  here,  but  get  it  from  abroad ;  for 
vol.  n.  2  f 
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every  merchant-vessel  that  conies  brings  some.  The 
haven  is  very  large  and  good,  and  is  frequented  by 
numerous  ships  with  goods  from  India,  and  from  this 
city  the  spices  and  other  merchandize  are  distributed 
among  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  interior.  They  also 
export  many  good  Arab  horses  from  this  to  India.2  For, 
as  I  have  told  you  before,  the  number  of  horses  exported 
from  this  and  the  other  cities  to  India  yearly  is  some¬ 
thing  astonishing.  One  reason  is  that  no  horses  are  bred 
there,  and  another  that  they  die  as  soon  as  they  get 
there,  through  ignorant  handling ;  for  the  people  there 
do  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  them,  and  they  feed 
their  horses  with  cooked  victuals  and  all  sorts  of  trash,  as 
I  have  told  you  fully  heretofore ;  and  besides  all  that 
they  have  no  farriers. 

This  City  of  Calatu  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf, 
so  that  no  ship  can  enter  or  go  forth  without  the  will  of 
the  chief.  And  when  the  Melic  of  Hormos,  who  is 
Mclic  of  Calatu  also,  and  is  vassal  to  the  Soldan  of 
Kerman,  fears  anything  at  the  hand  of  the  latter,  he  gets 
on  board  his  ships  and  comes  from  llormos  to  Calatu. 
And  then  he  prevents  any  ship  from  entering'  the  Gulf. 
This  causes  great  injury  to  the  Soldan  of  Kerman  ;  for 
he  thus  loses  all  the  duties  that  he  is  wont  to  receive 
from  merchants  frequenting  his  territories  from  India  or 
elsewhere  ;  for  ships  with  cargoes  of  merchandize  come  in 
great  numbers,  and  a  very  large  revenue  is  derived  front 
them.  In  this  way  he  is  constrained , to  give  way  to  the 
demands  of  the  Melic  of  Hormos. 

*  This  Melic  has  also  a  castle  which  is  still  stronger 
than  the  city,  and  has  a  better  command  of  the  entry  to 
•  the  Gulf.0 

The  people  of  this  country  live  on  dates  and  salt  fish, 
which  they  have  in  great  abundance ;  the  nobles,  how¬ 
ever,  have  better  fare. 
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There  is  no  more  to  say  on  this  subject.  So  now  let 
us  go  on  and  speak  of  the  city  of  Hornios,  of  which  we 
told  you  before, 


Note  i. — Kalh&t,  the  Calaiate  of  the  old  Portuguese  writers,  is  about  500  m  by 
shortest  sea-line  north-easi  of  Dhafar,  “The  city  of  Kalhat,”  says  Ibn  Eatuta, 
“stands  on  the  shore;  it  has  fine  bazaars,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  mosques 
that  you  could  see  anywhere,  the  walls  of  which  arc  covered  with  enamelled  tiles  of 

Kashan . The  city  is  inhabited  by  merchants,  who  draw  their  support  from 

Indian  import  trade . Although  they  are  Arabs,  they  don’t  speak  correctly. 

After  every  phrase  they  have  a  habit  of  adding  the  particle  no.  Thus  they  will  say 
‘  You  are  eating, — no?’  *  you  are  walking, — no?1  ‘You  are  doing  this  or  that, — 
no  ?  *  Most  of  them  are  schismatics,  but  they  cannot  openly  practise  their  tenets,  for 
they  are  under  the  rule  of  Sultan  Kutbuddin  Tehemten  Malik,  of  Hormuz,  who  is 
orthodox  ”  (II.  226). 

Calaiate ,  when  visited  by  d’Albuqucrque,  showed  by  its  buildings  and  ruins  that  it 
had  been  a  noble  city.  Its  destruction  was  ascribed  Loan  earthquake.  (De  Barros> 
II.il  1.)  It  seems  to  exist  no  longer.  Wellsted  says  its  remains  cover  a  wide  space; 
but  only  one  building,  an  old  mosque,  has  escaped  destruction.  Near  the  ruins  is  a 
small  fishing  village,  the  people  of  which  also  dig  for  gold  coins.  (_/.  R>  G.  S.  VII. 
104.) 

What  is  said  about  the  Prince  of  Hormuz  betaking  himself  to  KalMt  in  times  of 
trouble  is  quite  in  accordance  with  what  we  read  in  Teixcira’s  abstract  of  the  Hormuz 
history.  When  expelled  by  revolution  at  Hormuz  or  the  like,  we  find  the  princes 
taking  refuge  at  Kalhat. 

Note  2. — “  Of  the  interior.”  Here  the  phrase  of  the  G.  T.  is  again  “  en  fra  tere 
«  dii  et  castiaus.”  (See  supra,  Bk.  I.  ch.  i.  note  2.) 

There  was  still  a  large  horse-trade  from  Kalhdt  in  1517,  but  the  Portuguese  com¬ 
pelled  all  to  enter  the  port  of  Goa,  where  according  to  Andrea  Corsali  tliey  had  to  pay 
a  duty  of  40  saraffi  per  head.  If  these  ashrafis  were  pagodas,  this  would  be  about  15/. 
a  head  ;  if  they  were  dhidrs,  it  would  be  more  than  20/.  The  term  is  71010  commonly 
applied  in  Hindustan  10  the  gold  mohr. 

Note  3. — This  no  doubt  is  Maskat. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

Returns  to  the  City  of  Hormos  whereof  we  spoke  formerly. 

When  you  leave  the  City  of  Calatu,  and  go  for  300 
miles  between  north-west  and  north,  you  come  to  the 
city  of  Hormos;  a  great  and  noble  city  on  the  sea.1  It 
has  a  Melic,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  a  King,  and  he 
is  under  the  Soldan  of  Kerman, 
vot.  II. 
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There  are  a  good  many  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
Hormos,  and  the  people  are  Saracens.  The  heat  is  tre¬ 
mendous,  and  on  that  account  their  houses  are  built  with 
ventilators  to  catch  the  wind.  These  ventilators  are 
placed  on  the  side  from  which  the  wind  comes,  and  they 
bring  the  wind  down  into  the  house  to  cool  it.  But  for 
this  the  heat  would  be  utterly  unbearable.® 

I  shall  say  no  more  about  these  places,  because  I  for¬ 
merly  told  you  in  regular  order  all  about  this  same  city 
of  Hormos,  and  about  Kerman  as  well.  But  as  we  took 
one  way  to  go,  and  another  to  come  back,  it  was  proper 
that  we  should  bring  you  a  second  time  to  this  point. 

Now,  however,  we  will  quit  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  tell  you  about  Great  Turkey.  First,  however,  there 
is  a  point  that  I  have  omitted ;  to  wit,  that  when  you 
leave  the  City  of  Calatu  and  go  between  west  and  north¬ 
west,  a  distance  of  500  miles,  you  come  to  the  city  of 
Kis.3  Of  that,  however,  we  shall  say  no  more  now,  but 
pass  it  with  this  brief  mention,,  and  return  to  the  subject 
of  Great  Turkey,  of  which  you  shall  now  hear. 


Now.  1. — Thu  distance  i-s  very  ourvoct  j  and  (.lie  hearing  fairly  so  for  the  first  time 
since  we  left  Aden.  I  have  Ivied  in  my  mail  of  Polo’s  Geography  to  realise  what 
seems  to  have  been  his  idea  of  die  Arabian  coast. 


Noth  2. —These  ventilators  are  si  kind  of  masonry  windsail 
“wind-catchers,”  and  in  general  use  over  Oman,  Kerman,  tin 
MclvVitn,  and  Sind.  A  large  aitd  elaborate  example,  from  He 
on  Persia,  is  given  in  the  cut  above.  Very  particular  accounts 
be  found  in  P.  della  Valle,  and  in  the  embassy  of  Don  Gavi 
(Della  Val.  II.  333-335  i  Figueroa,  Fr.  Trans.  1667,  p.  3S  ;  Ft, 
Kinncir,  p.  69.)  A  somewhat  different  arrangement  for  the 
in  Cairo,  and  gives  a  very  peculiar  character  to  the  city  wlici 

[■‘The  structures  [at  Gombroon]  are  all  plain  atop,  only  V 
to  let  in  the  Air,  the  only  tiling  requisite  to  living  in  this  i 
comfort ;  wherefore  no  House  is  left  without  this  conlrivanci 
fully  at  a  distance  on  Board  Ship,  and  makes  the  Town  appe 
Beholders,  giving  at  once  a  pleasing  Spectacle  to  Strangers, 
to  the  Inhabitants  ;  for  they  are  not  only  elegantly  Adorned  wi 
Adapted  for  every  Apartment  to  receive  the  cool  Wind  within 
Years'  Travels,  Lond.,  1C9S,  p.  222.)] 


Jiiid-gir,  or 


nee  of  Baghdad, 


Note  3.— On  Fish  see  Boo 


BOOK  FOURTH 


WARS  AMONG  THE  TARTAR  PRINCES 

AND 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NORTHERN  COUNTRIES 


Note. — A  considerable  number  nf  the  quasi-historical  chapters  in  this  section 
(which  I  lmve  followed  M.  Pauthier  in  making  into  a  Fourth  Book)  are  the  merest 
verbiage  and  repetition  of  narrative  formula.*  without  lire  slightest  value.  I  have 
therefore  thought  it  undesirable  to  print  all  at  length,  and  have  given  merely  the  gist 
(marked  thus'l),  or  an  extract,  of  such  chapters.  They  will  be  found  entire  in 
English  in  II.  Murray’s  and  Wright’s  editions,  and  in  the  original  French  in  the 
edition  of  the  Snciele  de  Geographic,  in  lxu  loli,  and.  in  I’aulhier. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Concerning  Great  Turicev. 

In  Great  Turkey  there  is  a  king  called  Caidu,  who  is 
the  Great  Kaan’s  nephew,  for  he  was  the  grandson  of 
Chagatai,  the  Great  Kaan’s  own  brother.  He  hath 
many  cities  and  castles,  and  is  a  great  Prince.  He  and 
his  people  are  Tartars  alike ;  and  they  are  good  soldiers, 
for  they  are  constantly  engaged  in  war.1 

Now  this  King  Caidu  is  never  at  peace  with  his  uncle 
the  Great  Kaan,  but  ever  at  deadly  war  with  him,  and 
he  hath  fought  great  battles  with  the  Kaan’s  armies. 
The  quarrel  between  them  arose  out  of  this,  that  Caidu 
demanded  from  the  Great  Kaan  the  share  of  his  father’s 
conquests  that  of  right  belonged  to  him  ;  and  in  particular 
he  demanded  a  share  of  the  Provinces  of  Cathay  and 
Manzi.  The  Great  Kaan  replied  that  he  was  willing 
enough  to. give  him  a  share  such  as  he  gave  to  his  own 
sons,  but  that  he  must  first  come  on  summons  to  the 
Council  at  the  Kaan’s  Court,  and  present  himself  as  one 
of  the  Kaan’s  liegemen.  Caidu,  who  did  not  trust  his 
uncle  very  far,  declined  to  come,  but  said  that  where  he 
was  he  would  hold  himself  ready  to  obey  all  the  Kaan’s 
commands. 

In  truth,  as  he  had  several  times  been  in  revolt,  he 
dreaded  that  the  Kaan  might  take  the  opportunity  to  de- 
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stray  him.  So,  out  of  this  quarrel  between  them,  there 
arose  a  great  war,  and  several  great  battles  were  fought 
by  the  host  of  Caidu  against  the  host  of  the  Great  Kaan, 
his  uncle.  And  the  Great  Kaan  from  year’s  end  to  year’s 
end  keeps  an  army  watching  all  Caidu’s  frontier,  lest  he 
should  make  forays  on  his  dominions.  He,  natheless, 
will  never  cease  his  aggressions  on  the  Great  Katin’s 
territory,  and  maintains  a  bold  face  to  his  enemies.2 

Indeed,  he  is  so  potent  that  he  can  well  do  so;  for 
he  can  Lake  the  field  with  100,000  horse,  all  stout  soldiers 
and  inured  to  war.  He  has  also  with  him  several  Barons 
of  the  imperial  lineage;  i-.c.,  of  the  family  of  Chinghis 
Kaan,  who  was  the  first  of  their  lords,  and  conquered  a 
great  part  of  the  world,  as  1  have  told  you  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  a  former  part  of  this  Book. 

Now  you  must  know  that  Great  Turkey  lies  towards 
the  north-west  when  you  travel  from  Hormos  by  that 
road  I  described.  It  begins  on  the  further  bank  of  the 
River  Jon,*  and  extends  northward  to  the  territory  of  the 
Great  Kaan. 

Now  I  shall  tell  you  of  sundry  battles  that  the  troops 
of  Caiclu  fought  with  the  armies  of  the  Great  Kaan. 


Notk  I. — We  sec  that  J’nlo’s  error  us  to  (ho  relationship  between  ICubkli  and 
Kaidn,  ami  as  to  the  descent  of  the  laltor  (see  Vul.  I.  p.  1X6)  was  not  a  slip,  but 
persistent.  The  name  of  Kaidu’s  grandfather  is  here  in  the  G.  1*.  written  precisely 
Chapalai  (Cta&t/ai\ 

Kafchi  tvas  the  son  of  Kashin,  son  of  Okkodai,  who  was  the  third  son  ofChinghiz 
and  his  successor  in  the  Kaanatc.  Kaidn  never  would  acknowledge  the  supremacy 


*  The  JTailu'm  or  Oxits. 
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bordering  ihe  south  slopes  of  the  Thian  Shan  as  far  east  as  Kara  Khoja,  also  the 
valley  of  the  Talas  River,  and  the  country  north  of  the  Thian  Shan  from  Lake 
Balkhash  eastward  to  the  vicinity  of  Barkul,  and  in  the  further  north  the  country 
between  the  Upper  Yenisei  and  the  Irtish. 

Kaidu  (lied  in  1301  at  a  very  great  age.  He  had  taken  part,  it  was  said,  in  41 
pitched  battles.  He  left  14  sons  (some  accounts  say  40),  of  whom  the  eldest,  called 
Shabar,  succeeded  him.  He  joined  Dua  Khan  of  Chaghatai  in  making  submission  to 
Teimur  Kaan,  the  successor  of  Kublai ;  but  before  long,  on  a  quarrel  occurring 
between  the  two  former,  Dua  seized  the  territory  of  Shabar,  and  as  far  as  I  can  learn 
no  more  is  heard,  of  the  house  of  Kaidu.  Vamh^ry  seems  to  make  the  Khans  of 
Khokand  to  be  of  the  stock  of  Kaidu ;  but  whether  they  claim  descent  from  Ytinus 
KMn,  as  he  says,  or  from  a  son  of  Baber  left  behind  in  his  flight  from  Ferghana, 
as  Tandil  Manphul  stales,  the  genealogy  would  be  from  Chaghatai,  not  from  Kaidu. 

Note  2. — “To  the  N.N.W.  a  desert  of  40  days’  extent  divides  the  states  of 
Kublai  from  those  of  Kaidu  and  Dua.  This  frontier  extends  for  30  days’  journey 
from  east  lowest.  From  point  to  point,”  etc. ;  see  continuation  of  this  quotation 


from  Rashfduddm,  in  Vol.  I.  p.  214. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Of  certain  Battles  that  were  Fought  by  King  Caidu  against 
the  Armies  or  ms  Uncle  the  Great  Kaan. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  year  of  Christ’s  incarnation, 
1266,  that  this  King  Caidu  and  another  prince  called 
Yesudar,  who  was  his  cousin,  assembled  a  great  force 
and  made  an  expedition  to  attack  two  of  the  Great 
Kaan’s  Barons  who  held  lands  under  the  Great  Kaan, 
but  were  Caidu’s  own  kinsmen,  for  they  were  sons  of 
Chagatai  who  was  a  baptized  Christian,  and  own  brother 
to  the  Great  Kaan ;  one  of  them  was  called  Citibai,  and 
the  other  Chiban.1 

Caidu  with  all  his  host,  amounting  to  60,000  horse, 
engaged  the  Kaan’s  two  Barons,  those  cousins  of  his, 
who  had  also  a  great  force  amounting  to  more  than 
60,000  horsemen,  and  there  was  a  great  battle.  In  the 
end  the  Barons  were  beaten,  and  Caidu  and  his  people 
won  the  day.  Great  numbers  were  slain  on  both  sides, 
but  the  two  brother  Barons  escaped,  thanks  to  their 
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gootl  horses.  So  King  Caidu  returned  home  swodlino- 
the  more  with  pride  and  arro.ga.nce,  and  for  the  next  two 
years  he  remained  at  peace,  and  made  no  further  war 
against  the  Kami. 

However,  at  the  end  of  those  two  years  King  Caidu 
assembled  an  army  composed  of  a  vast  force  of  horsemen. 
He  knew  that  at  Caracoron  was  the  Great  Kaan’s  son 
Nomogan,  and  with  him  ( itcoiuu’.,  the  grandson  of  Prester 
John.  'Phase  two  princes  had  also  a  great  force  of 
cavalry.  And  when  Iking  Caidu  was  ready  lie  set  forth 
and  crossed  the  frontier.  After  marching  rapidly  without 
any  adventure,  he  got  near  Caracoron,  where  the 
Kaan’s  son  and  the  younger  Prester  John  were  awaiting 
him  with  their  great  army,  for  they  were  well  aware  of 
Caidu’s  advance  in  force.  'They  made  them  ready  for 
battle  like  valiant  men,  and  till  undismayed,  seeing  that 
they  had  more  than  60,000  well-appointed  horsemen. 
And  when  they  heard  Caidu  was  so  near  they  went  forth 
valiantly  to  meet  him.  When  they  got  within  some  10 
miles  of  him  they  pitched  their  tents  and  got  ready  for 
batde,  and  the  enemy  who  were  about  equal  in  numbers 
did  the  same;  each  side  forming  in  six  columns  of  10,000 
men  with  good  captains.  Both  sides  were  well  equipped 
with  swords  and  maces  and  shields,  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  other  arms  .alter  their  fashion.  Yon  must 
know  that  the  practice  of  the  Tartars  going  to  battle  is  to 
take  each  a  bow  and  60  arrows.  Of  these,  30  are.  light 
with  small  sharp  points,  for  long  shots  and  following  up 
an  enemy,  whilst  the  other  30  are  heavy,  with  large 
broad  heads  which  they  shoot  at  close  quarters,  and  with 
which  they  inflict  great  gashes  on  face  and  anus,  and  cut 
the  enemy’s  bowstrings,  and  commit  great  havoc.  This 
every  one  is  ordered  to  attend  to.  And  when  they  have 
shot  away  their  arrows  they  take  to  their  swords  and 
maces  and  lances,  which  also  they  ply  stoutly. 
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So  when  both  sides  were  ready  for  action  the 
Naccaras  began  to  sound  loudly,  one  on  either  side. 
For  ’tis  their  custom  never  to  join  battle  till  the  Great 
Naccara  is  beaten.  And  when  the  Naccaras  sounded, 
then  the  battle  began  in  fierce  and  deadly  style,  and 
furiously  the  one  host  dashed  to  meet  the  other.  So 
many  fell  on  either  side  that  in  an  evil  hour  for  both  it 
was  begun !  The  earth  was  thickly  strewn  with  the 
wounded  and  the  slain,  men  and  horses,  whilst  the  uproar 
and  din  of  battle  was  so  loud  you  would  not  have  heard 
God’s  thunder!  Truly  King  Caidu  himself  did  many  a 
deed  of  prowess  that  strengthened  the  hearts  of  his 
people.  Nor  less  on  the  other  side  did  the  Great  Kaan’s 
son  and  Prester  John’s  grandson,  for  well  they  proved 
their  valour  in  the  medley,  and  did  astonishing-  feats 
of  arms,  leading  their  '  troops  with  right  good  judg¬ 
ment. 

And  what  shall  I  tell  you  ?  The  battle  lasted  so  long 
that  it  was  one  of  the  hardest  the  Tartars  ever  fought. 
Either  side  strove  hard  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  point 
and  rout  the  enemy,  but  to  no  avail.  And  so  the  battle 
went  on  till  vesper-tide,  and  without  victory  on  either  side. 
Many  a  man  fell  there ;  many  a  child  was  made  an 
orphan  there  ;  many  a  lady  widowed  ;  and  many  another 
woman  plunged  in  grief  and  tears  for  the  rest  of  her 
clays,  I  mean  the  mothers  and  the  araines  of  those  who 
fell.* 

So  when  they  had  fought  till  the  sun  was  low  they 
left  off,  and  retired  each  side  to  its  tents.  Those  who 
were  unhurt  were  so  dead  tired  that  they  were  like  to 
drop,  and  the  wounded,  who  were  many  on  both  sides, 
were  moaning  in  their  various  degrees  of  pain  ;  but  all 
were  more  fit  for  rest  than  fighting,  so  gladly  they  took 
their  repose  that  night.  And  when  morning  approached, 
King  Caidu,  who  had  news  from  his  scouts  that  the 
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Great  Katin  was  sending  a  great  army  to  reinforce  his 
son,  judged  that  it  was  time  to  be  off;  so  he  called  his 
host  to  saddle  and  mounted  his  horse  at  dawn,  and  away 
they  set  on  their  return  to  their  own  country.’  And 
when  the  Great  Kami’s  son  and  the  grandson  of  Prester 
John  saw  that  King  Caidu  had  retired  with  all  his  host, 
they  let  them  go  unpursued,  for  they  were  themselves 
sorely  fatigued  and  needed  rest.  So  King  Caidu  and 
his  host  rode  and  rode,  till  they  came  to  their  own  realm 
of  Great  Turkey  and  to  Samareaud  ;  and  there  they 
abode  a  long  while  without  again  making  war.3 


The  description  of  the  bailie  in  litis  chapter  is  a  mete  formula  again  and  again 
repealed.  The  armies  are  always  exactly  or  nearly  ei|iul,  they  are  always  divided 
into  corps  of  10,000  {tomans),  they  always  halt  to  prepare  for  action  wheif  within  ten 
miles  of  one  another,  and  the  terms  used  in  describing  the  light  are  the  same.  Wc 
shall  not  inflict  these  tiresome  repetitions  again  on  the  reader. 


Chaps.  III.-IV.  ICING  CAIDU’S  VALIANT  DAUGHTER 
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CHAPTER  III. 

What  the  Great  Kaan  said  to  the  mischief  done  by  Kaidu 

HIS  NEPHEW. 

^(That  were  Caidu  not  of  his  own  Imperial  blood,  he 
would  make  an  utter  end  of  him,  &c.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  tiie  Exploits  of  King  Caidu’s  valiant  Daughter. 

Now  you  must  know  that  King  Caidu  had  a  daughter 
whose  name  was  Aijaruc,  which  in  the  Tartar  is  as  much 
as  to  say  “The  Bright  Moon.”  This  damsel  was  very 
beautiful,  but  also  so  strong  and  brave  that  in  all  her 
father’s  realm  there  was  no  man  who  could  outdo  her  in 
feats  of  strength.  In  all  trials  she  showed  greater  strength 
than  any  man  of  them.1 

Her  father  often  desired  to  give  her  in  marriage,  but 
she  would  none  of  it.  She  vowed  she  would  never 
marry  till  she  found  a  man  who  could  vanquish  her  in 
every  trial ;  him  she  would  wed  and  none  else.  And 
when  her  father  saw  how  resolute  she  was,  he  gave  a 
formal  consent  in  their  fashion,  that  she  should  many 
whom  she  list  and  when  she  list.  The  lady  was  so  tall 
and  muscular,  so  stout  and  shapely  withal,  that  she  was 
almost  like  a  giantess.  She  had  distributed  her  challenges 
over  all  the  kingdoms,  declaring  that  whosoever  should 
come  to  try  a  fall  with  her,  it  should  be  on  these  conditions, 
viz.,  that  if  she  vanquished  him  she  should  win  from  him 
100  horses,  and  if  he  vanquished  her  he  should  win  her 
to  wife.  Hence  many  a  noble  youth  had  come  to  try  his 
strength  against  her,  but  she  beat  them  all ;  and  in  this 
way  she  had  won  more  than  10,000  horses. 
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Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  year  of  Christ  1280  that 
there  presented  himself  a  noble  young  gallant,  the  son  of 
a  rich  and  puissant  king,  a  man  of  prowess  and  valiance 
and  great  strength  of  body,  who  had  heard  word  of  the 
damsel’s  challenge,  and  came  to  match  himself  against 
her  in  the  hope  of  vanquishing  her  and  winning  her  to 
wife.  That  he.  greatly  desired,  for  the  young  lady  was 
passing  fair.  I  le,  too,  was  young  and  handsome,  fear¬ 
less  and  strong  in  (.'very  way,  insomuch  that  not  a  man  in 
all  his  father’s  realm  could  vie  with  him.  So  he  came" 
full  confidently,  and  brought  with  him  1000  horses  to  be 
forfeited  if  she  should  vanquish  him.  Thus  might  she 
gain  1000  horses  at  a  single  stroke!  But  the  young 
gallant  had  such  confidence  in  his  own  strength  that  he 
counted  securely  to  win  her. 

Now  ye  must  know  that  King  Caidu  and  the  Oueen 
his  wife,  the  mother  of  the  stout  damsel,  did  privily 
beseech  their  daughter  to  let  herself  be  vanquished. 
For  they  greatly  desired  this  prince  for  their  daughter, 
seeing  what  a  noble  youth  he  was,  and  the  son  of  a  great 
king.  But  the  damsel  answered  that  never  would  she 
let  herself  be  vanquished  if  she  could  help  it ;  if,  indeed, 
he  should  get  the  better  of  her  then  she  would  gladly  be 
his  wife,  according  to  the  wager,  but  not  otherwise. 

So  a  day  was  named  for  a  great  gathering  at  the 
Palace  of  King  Caidu,  and  the  King  and  Queen  were 
there.  And  when  all  the  company  were  assembled,  for 
great  numbers  Hocked  to  see  the  match,  the  damsel  first 
came  forth  in  a  strait  jerkin  of  sarnmet ;  and  then  came 
forth  the  young  bachelor  in  a  jerkin  of  sendal ;  and  a 
winsome  sight  they  were  to  see.  When  both  had  taken 
post  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  they  grappled  each  other 
by  tbe  arms  and  wrestled  this  way  and  that,  but  for  a  long 
time  neither  could  get  the  better  of  the  other.  At  last,  how¬ 
ever,  it  so  befel  that  the  damsel  threw  him  right  valiantly 
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on  the  palace  pavement.  And  when  he  found  himself 
thus  thrown,  and  her  standing  over  him,  great  indeed 
was  his  shame  and  discomfiture.  He  gat  him  up 
straightway,  and  without  more  ado  departed  with  all  his 
company,  and  returned  to  his  father,  full  of  shame  and 
vexation,  that  he  who  had  never  yet  found  a  man  that 
could  stand  before  him  should  have  been  thus  worsted  by 
a  girl !  And  his  1000  horses  he  left  behind  him. 

As  to  King  Caidu  and  his  wife  they  were  greatly  an¬ 
noyed,  as  I  can  tell  you ;  for  if  they  had  had  their  will 
this  youth  should  have  won  their  daughter. 

And  ye  must  know  that  after  this  her  father  never 
went  on  a  campaign  but  she  went  with  him.  And  gladly 
he  took  her,  for  not  a  knight  in  all  his  train  played  such 
feats  of  arms  as  she  did.  Sometimes  she  would  quit 
her  father’s  side,  and  make  a  dash  at  the  host  of  the 
enemy,  and  seize  some  man  thereout,  as  deftly  as  a  hawk 
pounces  on  a  bird,  and  carry  him  to  her  father ;  and  this 
she  did  many  a  time. 

Now  I  will  leave  this  story  and  tell  you  of  a  great 
battle  that  Caidu  fought  with  Argon  the  son  of  Abaga, 
Lord  of  the  Tartars  of  the  Levant. 


Note  1.— The  name  of  the  My  is  in  Fauthier's  MSS.  Agiaint,  Agyanic;  in  the 
Bern,  Agyanic  ;  in  the  MS.  of  the  G.  T.,  distinctly  A/giariu,  though  printed  in  the 
edition  of  1S24  as  Aigiarm.  It  is  Oriental  Turkish,  Ai-YariJk,  signifying  precisely 
Lucent  Lutte,  as  Marco  explains  it.  For  this  elucidation  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  Professor  Vambery,  who  adds  that  the  name  is  in  actual  use  among  the  Uzbek 

Kaidu  had  many  sons,  but  only  one  daughter,  whom  Eashiduddin  (who  seems  to 
be  Hammer’s  authority  here)  calls  Kutulun.  Her  father  loved  her  above  all  his  sons  ; 
she  used  to  accompany  him  to  the  field,  and  aid  in  state  affairs.  Letters  were  ex¬ 
changed  between  her  and  Ghazan  Khan,  in  which  she  assured  him  she  would  marry 
no  one  else  j  but  her  father  refused  her  hand  to  all  suitors.  After  Kaidu’s  death, 
this  ambitious  lady  made  some  attempt  to  claim  the  succession.  {Hammer’s  Ilhhtms, 

II.  143-144.)  ^  ^  1  til  Bit  .].t  f  th  v.  like 

Princess,  Urduja,  whom  he  professes  to  have  visited  in  the  questionable  kingdom  of 
Tavvtilisi  on  his  way  to  China:  “  I  heard  .  .  .  that  various  sons  of  kings  had  sought 
Urduja’s  hand,  but  she  always  answered,  ‘  I  will  marry  no  one  but  him  who  shall 
fight  and  conquer  me’ ;  so  they  all  avoided  the  trail,  for  fear  of  the  shame  of  being 
beaten  by  her.”  (/.  B.  IV.  253-254.)  I  have  given  reasons  (Cathay,  p.  520)  for 
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suspecting  that  lliis  Imly  with  a  Turkish  name  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  is  a  bit  of 
fiction.  Possibly  Ihn  Batata  lmil  heard  the  legend  nf  King  Kaidu's  daughter. 

The  story  of  Kaidu’s  daughter,  anil  still  more  the  parallel  one  from  Ibn  Batata, 
recall  what  Ilcrodotus  tells  of  the  Sauromatae,  who  had  married  the  Amazons ;  that 
no  girl  was  permitted  to  marry  till  site  had  killed  an  enemy  (IV.  117).  They  recall 
still" more  closely  Brunhild,  in  die  Nibelungcn  :  - 

- “a  royal  maiden  who  reigned  beyond  the  sea  : 

Frail  sunrise  to  Ihc  sundown  no  paragon  had  she. 

Ami  evil  plight  hung  o'er  the  knight  who  dared  her  love  to  woo. 

For  he  must  try  three  limits  with  her ;  the  whirling  spear  to  fling; 

To  pitch  the  massive  slime  ;  and  then  to  follow  with  a  spring ; 

And  should  he  heat  in  every  feat  his  wooing  well  has  sped, 

BuL  lie  who  fails  must  lose  his  love,  and  likewise  lose  his  head. n 


CHAPTER  V. 


How  AltAC'.A  SENT  UTS  Son  AkCON  IN  COMMAND  AGAINST  KtNG  CaIDU. 


Auaga  the  Lord  of  the  Levant  had  many  districts  and 
provinces  bordering  on  King  Caidu’s  territories.  These 
Jay  in  the  direction  of  the  Arbre  Sol ,  which  the  Boole  of 
Alexander  calls  the  Arbre  Sir,  about  which  I  have  told 
you  before.  And  Abaga,  to  watch  against  forays  by 
Caidu’s  people  sent  his  son  Argon  with  a  great  force  of 
horsemen,  to  keep  the  marches  between  the  Arbre  Sec 
and  the  River  Jon.  So  there  tarried  Argon  with  all  his 
host.1 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  King  Caidu  assembled  a 
great  army  and  made  captain  thereof  a  brother  of  his 
called  Barac,  a  brave  and  prudent  man,  and  sent  his  host 
under  his  brother  to  fight  with  Argon.2 

•J?  (Barac  and  his  army  cross  the  Jon  or  Oxus  and 
are  totally  routed  by  Argon,  to  whose  history  the 
traveller  now  turns.) 


Note  i. — The  Government  of  this  frontier,  from  Kn/.win  or  Kci  to  Ihc  banks  of 
the  Oxus,  was  usually,  under  the  Mongol  sovereigns  of  Persia,  confided  to  the  heir  of 
the  throne.  Thus,  under  Hultiku  it  was  held  by  Ahdkcl,  under  Akikd  by  Arghun, 
and  under  Arghim  by  Glman.  (Sec  Hammer^  passim,) 

We  have  already  spoken  amply  of  the  Arbre  Sol  (vol.  i.  p.  128  seqq, ). 
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Note  2. — Barac  or  Borralc,  who  has  been  already  spoken  of  in  ch.  iii.  of  the 
Prologue  (vol.  i.  p.  IO),  was  no  brother  of  Kaidu’s.  He  was  the  head  of  ihe  house 
of  Chaghatni,  and  in  alliance  with  Kaidtu  The  invasion  of  Khorasan  by  Borralc  took 
place  in  the  early  part  of  1269.  Argluin  was  only  about  15,  and  his  father  AMka 
came  to  take  the  command  in  person.  The  battle  seems  to  have  been  fought  some¬ 
where  near  the  upper  waters  of  the  Murghab,  in  the  territory  of  tile  Badgbfs  (north  of 
Herat).  Borralc  was  not  long  after  driven  from  power,  and  took  refuge  with  Kaidu. 
He  died,  it  is  said  from  poison,  in  1270, 


CHAPTER  VI. 

How  Argon  after  the  Battle  heard  that  his  Father  was  dead, 

AND  WENT  TO  ASSUME  THE  SOVEREIGNTY  AS  WAS  HIS  RIGHT. 

After  Argon  had  gained  this  battle  over  Caidu’s  brother 
Barac  and  his  host,  no  long  time  passed  before  he  had 
news  that  his  father  Abaga  was  dead,  whereat  he  was 
sorely  grieved.1  He  made  ready  his  army  and  set  out 
for  his  father’s  Court  to  assume  the  sovereignty  as  was 
his  right ;  but  he  had  a  march  of  40  days  to  reach  it. 

N  ow  it  befel  that  an  uncle  of  Argon’s  whose  name 
was  Acomat  Soldan  (for  he  had  become  a  Saracen), 
when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Abaga,  whilst 
his  nephew  Argon  was  so  far  away,  thought  there  was  a 
good  chance  for  him  to  seize  the  government.  So  he 
raised  a  great  force  and  went  straight  to  the  Court  of  his 
late  brother  Abaga,  and  seized  the  sovereignty  and 
proclaimed  himself  King ;  and  also  got  possession  of 
the  treasure,  which  was  of  vast  amount  All  this,  like 
a  crafty  knave,  he  divided  among  the  Barons  and  the 
troops  to  secure  their  hearts  and  favour  to  his  cause. 
These  Barons  and  soldiers  accordingly,  when  they  saw 
what  large  spoil  they  had  got  from  him,  were  all  ready 
to  say  he  was  the  best  of  kings,  and  were  full  of  love  for 
him,  and  declared  they  would  have  no  lord  but  him. 
But  he  did  one  evil  thing  that  was  greatly  reprobated  by 
all ;  for  he  took  all  the  wives  of  his  brother  Abaga,  and 
kept  them  for  himself. ! 
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Soon  after  he  had  .seized  the  government,  word  came 
to  him  how  Argon  his  nephew  was  advancing'  with  all  his 
host.  Then  he  tarried  not,  but  straightway  summoned 
his  Barons  and  all  his  people,  and  in  a  week  had  fitted 
out  a  great  army  of  horse  to  go  to  meet  Argon.  And  he 
went  forth  light  of  heart,  as  being  confident  of  victory, 
showing  no  dismay,  and  saying  on  all  occasions  that  he 
desired  nought  so  much  as  to  take  Argon,  and  put  him 
to  a  cruel  death.8 


Noth  i. — Ahdka  dii:d  at  llamadan  1st  April  rstfa,  t  welve  years  after  the  defeat 
of  Bmiak. 

Noth  2. — This  last:  sentence  is  in  Pauihiers  text,  1ml  not  in  the  G.  T.  The 
thing  was  a  regular  Tartar  custom  (vol.  i.  pp.  253,  256).  ami  would  scarcely  be 
<f  reprobated  by  all.” 

Note  3.—  Acomat  Soldan  is  Ahmad,  a  younger  son  of  Ilulaku,  whose  Mongol 
name  was  Tigudar,  and  win;  had  been  baptized  in  In's  youth  by  the  name  of  Nicolas, 
hut  went  over  to  Islam,  and  thereby  gained  favour  in  Persia.  On  the  death  of  his 
brother  Ahaka  he  had  a  strong  party  and  seized  the  throne.  Argluin  continued  in 
sullen  defiance,  gathering  means  to  assist  his  claim. 


C II  A  k  T  K  U  VII. 

How  Acomat  Soi.dan  skt  out  with  iiis  Host  aoatnst  his  Nephew 

•g.  (Relates  how  Acomat  marches  with  60,000  horse, 
and  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  Argon  summons  his 
chiefs  together  and  addresses  them.) 


C I-I  A  I>  T  E  R  VIII. 

IIow  Argon  took  Counsel  with  his  Fox, lowers  aiiout  attacking 
his  Uncle  Acomat  Soi.dan. 

$  (Argon,  uneasy  at  hearing  of  Acomat ’s  approach,  calls 
together  his  Barons  and  counsellors  and  addresses  them.) 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

How  the  Barons  of  Argon  answered  his  Address. 

<$■  (An  old  Baron,  as  the  spokesman  of  the  rest,  expresses 
their  zeal  and  advises  immediate  advance.  On  coming 
within  ten  miles  of  Acomat,  Argon  encamps  and  sends 
two  envoys  to  his  uncle.) 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  Message  sent  ey  Argon  to  Acomat. 

<$>  (A  remonstrance  and  summons  to  surrender  the 
throne.) 


CHAPTER  XI. 

How  Acomat  replied  to  Argon’s  Message. 

And  when  Acomat  Soldan  had  heard  the  message  of 
Argon  his  nephew,  he  thus  replied  :  “  Sirs  and  envoys,” 
quoth  he,  “my  nephew’s  words  are  vain  ;  for  the  land  is 
mine,  not  his,  and  I  helped  to  conquer  it  as  much  as  his 
father  did.  So  go  and  tell  my  nephew  that  if  he  will  I 
will  make  him  a  great  Prince,  and  give  him  ample  lands, 
and  he  shall  be  as  my  son,  and  the  greatest  lord  in  the 
land  after  myself.  But  if  he  will  not,  let  him  be  assured 
that  I  will  do  my  best  to  bring  him  to  his  death !  That 
is  my  answer  to  my  nephew,  and  nought  else  of  conces¬ 
sion  or  covenant  shall  you  ever  have  from  me !  ”  With 
that  Acomat  ceased,  and  said  no  word  more.  And  when 
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the  Envoys  had  heard  the  Soldan’s  words  they  asked 
again :  “  Is  there  no  hope  that  we  shall  find  you  in 
different  mind?”  "Never,”  quoth  he,  “never  whilst  I 
live  shall  ye  find  my  mind  changed.” 

(Argon’s  wrath  at  the  reply.  Both  sides  prepare 
for  battle.) 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Of  tub  Tattle  tietwhen  Argon  and  Acomat,  and  the  Captivity 
of  Argon. 

(Therr  is  a  prolix  description  of  a  battle  almost 
identical  with  those  already  given  in  Chapter  II.  of  this 
Book  and  previously.  It  ends  with  the  rout  of  Argon’s 
army,  and  proceeds  :) 

And  in  the  pursuit  Argon  was  taken.  As  soon  as 
this  happened  they  gave  up  the  chase,  and  returned  to 
their  camp  full  of  joy  and  exultation.  Acomat  first  caused 
his  nephew  to  be  shackled  and  well  guarded,  and  then, 
being  a  man  of  great  lechery,  said  to  himself  that  he 
would  go  and  enjoy  himself  among  the  fair  women  of  his 
Court.  He  left  a  great  Melic1  in  command  of  his  host, 
enjoining  him  to  guard  Argon  like  his  own  life,  and  to 
follow  to  the  Court  by  short  marches,  to  spare  the  troops. 
And  so  Acomat  departed  with  a  great  following,  on  his 
way  to  the  royal  residence.  Thus  then  Acomat  had 
left  his  host  in  command  of  that  Melic  whom  I  mentioned, 
whilst  Argon  remained  in  irons,  and  in  such  bitterness  of 
heart  that  he  desired  to  die.2 


Note  i. — This  is  in  Ihe  original  Belie ,  for  Melic,  i.e.  Ar.  Malik,  chief  or  prince. 
Note  2.— In  the  spring  of  1284  Ahmad  marched  against  his  nephew  Arghiln, 
and  they  encountered  in  the  plain  of  Ale  Khoja,  near  Kazwin.  Arghiin’s  force  was 
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very  inferior  in  numbers,  and  he  was  defeated.  He  fled  to  the  Castle  of  Kala’at 
beyond  Tus,  but  was  persuaded  to  surrender.  Ahmad  treated  him  kindly,  and 
though  his  principal  followers  urged  the  execution  of  the  prisoner,  he  refused,  having 
then,  it  is  said,  no  thought  for  anything  but  the  charms  of  his  new  wife  Tudai. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

How  Argon  was  delivered  from  Prison. 

Now  it  befel  that  there  was  a  great  Tartar  Baron,  a 
very  aged  man,  who  took  pity  on  Argon,  saying  to  him¬ 
self  that  they  were  doing  an  evil  and  disloyal  deed  in 
keeping  their  lawful  lord  a  prisoner,  wherefore  he  re¬ 
solved  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  his  deliverance.  So  he 
tarried  not,  but  went  incontinently  to  certain  other  Barons 
and  told  them  his  mind,  saying  that  it  would  be  a  good 
deed  to  deliver  Argon  and  make  him  their  lord,  as  he  was 
by  right.  And  when  the  other  Barons  had  heard  what 
he  had  to  put  before  them,  then  both  because  they 
regarded  him  as  one  of  the  wisest  men  among  them,  and 
because  wbat  he  said  was  the  truth,  they  all  consented  to 
his  proposal  and  said  that  they  would  join  with  all  their 
hearts.  So  when  the  Barons  had  assented,  Boga  (which 
was  he  who  had  set  the  business  going),  and  with  him 
Elchidai,  Togan,  Tegana,  Tagachar,  Ulatai,  and 
Samagar, — all  those  whom  I  have  now  named, — pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  tent  where  Argon  lay  a  prisoner.  When 
they  had  got  thither,  Boga,  who  was  the  leader  in  the 
business,  spoke  first,  and  to  this  effect:  "Good  my  Lord 
Argon,”  said  he,  “we  are  well  aware  that  we  have  done 
ill  in  making  you  a  prisoner,  and  we  come  to  tell  you 
that  we  desire  to  return  to  Right  and  Justice.  We  come 
therefore  to  set  you  free,  and  to  make  you  our  Liege 
Lord  as  by  right  you  are !  ”  Then  Boga  ceased  and  said 
no  more. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


How  Argon  got  Tire  Sovereignty  at  i.ast. 

When  Argon  heard  the  words  of  Boga  ho  took  them  in 
truth  for  an  untimely  jest,  and  replied  with  much  bitter¬ 
ness  of  soul  :  “Good  my  Lord,”  quoth  he,  “you  do  ill  to 
mock  me  thus!  Surely  it  suffices  that  you  have,  done 
me  so  great  wrong  already,  and  that  you  hold  me,  your 
lawful  Lord,  here  a  prisoner  and  in  chains!  Ye  know 
well,  as  I  cannot  doubt,  that  you  are  doing  an  evil  and  a 
wicked  thing,  so  I  pray  you  go  your  way,  and  cease  to 
flout  me.”  “Good  my  Lord  Argon,”  said  .Boga,  “be 
assured  wc  are  not  mocking  you,  but  are  speaking  in 
sober  earnest,  and  we  will  swear  it  on  our  Law.”  Then 
all  the  Barons  swore  fealty  If)  him  as  their  Lord,  and 
Argon  too  swore  that  he  would,  never  reckon  it  against 
them  that  they  had  taken  him  prisoner,  but  would  hold 
them  as  dear  as  his  father  before  him  had  done. 

And  when  these  oaths  had  passed  they  struck  off 
Argon’s  fetters,  and  hailed  him  as  their  lord.  Argun 
then  desired  them  to  shoot  a  volley  of  arrows  into  the 
tent  of  the  Melic  who  had  held  them  prisoners,  and  who 
was  in  command  of  the  army,  that  lie  might  be  slain. 
At  his  word  they  tarried  not,  but  straightway  shot  a 
great  number  of  arrows  at  the  tent,  and  so  slew  the 
Melic.  When  that  was  done  Argon  took  the  supreme 
command  and  gave  his  orders  as  sovereign,  and  was 
obeyed  by  all.  And  you  must  know  that  the  name  of 
him  who  was  slain,  whom  we  have  called  the  Melic,  was 
Soldan  ;  and  he  was  the  greatest  Lord  after  Acomat 
himself.  In  this  way  that  you  have  heard,  Argon  re¬ 
covered  his  authority. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

How  Acomat  was  taken  Prisoner. 

(A  messenger  breaks  in  upon  Acornat’s  festivities  with 
the  news  that  Soldan  was  slain,  and  Argon  released  and 
marching  to  attack  him.  Acomat  escapes  to  seek 
shelter  with  the  Sultan  of  Babylon,  i.e.  of  Egypt, 
attended  by  a  very  small  escort.  The  Officer  in 
command  of  a  Pass  by  which  he  had  to  go,  seeing  the 
state  of  things,  arrests  him  and  carries  him  to  the  Court 
(probably  Tabriz),  where  Argon  was  already  arrived.) 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Plow  Acomat  was  slain  by  Order  of  i-iis  Nephew. 

And.  so  when  the  Officer  of  the  Pass  came  before  Argon 
bringing  Acomat  captive,  he  was  in  a  great  state  of 
exultation,  and  welcomed  his  uncle  with  a  malediction,* 
saying  that  he  should  have  his  deserts.  And  he  straight¬ 
way  ordered  the  army  to  be  assembled  before  him,  and 
without  taking  counsel  with  any  one,  commanded  the 
prisoner  to  be  put  to  death,  and  his  body  to  be 
destroyed.  So  the  officer  appointed  to  this  duty  took 
Acomat  away  and  put  him  to  death,  and  threw  his  body 
where  it  never  was  seen  again. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

How  Argon  was  recognised  as  Sovereign. 

And  when  Argon  had  done  as  you  have  heard,  and 
remained  in  possession  of  the  Throne  and  of  the  Royal 
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Palnce,  all  the  Parous  of  the  different  Provinces,  who 
had  been  subject  to  his  father  Abnga,  came  and  per¬ 
formed  homage  before  him,  and  obeyed  him,  as  was  his 
due.1  And  after  Argon  was  well  established  in  the 
sovereignty  he  sent  Casan,  his  son,  with  30,000  horse  to 
the  Afire  Sec,  I  mean  to  the  region  so-called,  to  watch 
the  frontier.  Thus  then  Argon  got  back  the  govern¬ 
ment.  And  you  must  know  that  Argon  began  his  reign 
in  the  year  1286  of  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Acomat  had  reigned  two  years,  and  Argon  reigned  six 
years;  and  at  the  end  of  those  six  years  he  became  ill 
and  died  ;  but  some  say  'twas  of  poison.2 


Note  i. — Arglmn,  ;i  prismicr  (sc,:  last  mile),  anil  looking  li 


upheld  liy  his  coimurcnns  u 
confinement.  The  oj 
hail  been  issued. 

Buka  ihe  Jelair,  ■ 
against  Ahmad,  got  n 
well  as  the  death  of 
Tabriz,,  pursued  hy  a 

Mono  /—an  otclamat 
archery,— and  with  a 

1284). 

Buka  is  of  eoms, 
along  with  Buka,  win 


f  Wussitf,  a 


i,  Ghaznii,  a 


of  Abiilfuraj  as  engaged  in  the  con- 
'J  '  ''  ’’  ’•  V  -  ■WL"ndai>olo 


k*<1  by  Pol. 

this  occasion,  but  Lhc  names  arc  ail  Mongo!.  TagAjak, 

Samaguau,  all  appear  in  the  Persian  history  of  those  lime; 
have  had  the  honour  of  a  letter  from  the  Pope  (Nicolas  1 
exhorting  him  to  adopt  the  Christian  faith  ;  it  was  sent  nlu 
tenor  addresseu  tc 
Tagajar  is  also  mentioned  1  r 
spiracy  to  dethrone  Kailthalu.  Ulatai  v* 

years  later  ns  Arghim’s  ambassador  to  Cambaluc  (see  Prologue,  ch.  x 
may  have  heard  the  story  from  him  nn  board  ship. 

{Assc/u.  III.  pt.  2,  I  tS  ;  Mo.shcim,  p.  So;  llchan .,  passim.) 

Abulfaragius  gives  a  fragment  of  a  letter  from  Arghiin  to  Kiihlai,  reporting  Lite 
deposition  of  Ahmad  hy  the  princes  because  he  had  “apostatized  from  the  law  of 
their  Hubers,  and  adopted  that  of  the  Arabs.”  (Axstmani,  tt.s.  p.  iiO.)  The  same 
historian  says  that  Ahmad  was  kind  urnl  liberal  to  the  Christians,  though  Ifnylon 
speaks  differently. 

Note  2. — Arghiin  obtained  the  throne  on  Ahmad’s  death,  as  just  related,  and 
soon  after  named  his  son  Ghdzdn  (bom  in  1271)  to  the  Government  of  Khorasan, 
Maaanderan,  ICurnis,  and  Rei.  Buka  was  made  Chief  Minister.  The  circumstances 
of  Arghiln’s  death  have  been  noticed  already  {supra%  p.  369), 
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How  Kiacati;  seized  the  Sovereignty  after  Argon’s  Death. 


And  immediately  on  Argon’s  death,  an  uncle  of  his  who 
was  own  brother  *  to  Abaga  his  father,  seized  the  throne, 
as  he  found  it  easy  to  do  owing  to  Casan’s  being  so  far 
away  as  the  Arbre  Sec.  When  Casan  heard  of  his 
father’s  death  he  was  in  great  tribulation,  and  still  more 
when  he  heard  of  Kiacatu’s  seizing  the  throne.  He 
could  not  then  venture  to  leave  the  frontier  for  fear  of 
his  enemies,  but  he  vowed  that  when  time  and  place 
should  suit  he  would  go  and  take  as  great  vengeance  as 
his  father  had  taken  on  Acomat.  And  what  shall  I  tell 
you?  Kiacatu  continued  to  rule,  and  all  obeyed  him 
except  such  as  were  along  with  Casan.  Kiacatu  took 
the  wife  of  Argon  for  his  own,  and  was  always  dallying 
with  women,  for  he  was  a  great  lechour.  .He  held  the 
throne  for  two  years,  and  at  the  end  of  those  two  years 
he  died ;  for  you  must  know  he  was  poisoned.1 


Note  i.—  IUikiiati),  of  whom  wo  heard  in  the  Prologue  (vol.  i.  p.  35),  was 
the  brother,  not  the  uncle,  of  Arghbn.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  there  were  three 
claimants,  viz.,  his  son  Ghdzan,  his  brother  Kdikhatu,  and  his  cousin  Baidu,  the  son 
of  Taraltai,  one  of  Iiulaltu’s  sons.  The  party  of  Kaikhalu  was  strongest,  and  he  was 
raised  to  the  throne  at  Akhlalh,  23rd  July  1291.  He  took  as  wives  out  of  the 
Royal  Tents  of  Arghun  the  Ladies  Bulughdn  (the  2nd,  not  her  named  in  the 
Prologue)  aud  Uruk.  All  the  writers  speak  of  Kiiikhatu’s  character  in  the  same  way. 
Ilayton  calls  him  “a  man  without  law  or  faith,  of  no  valour  or  experience  in  arms, 

but  altogether  given  up  to  lechery  and  vice,  living  like  a  brute  beast,  glutting  all  his 

disordered  appetites ;  for  his  dissolute  life  hated  by  his  own  people,  and  lightly 
regarded  by  foreigners.”  {Ram.  II.  ch.  xxiv.)  The  continuator  of  Abulfaraj,  and 
Abulfetla  in  his  Annals,  speak  in  like  terms.  {Assent.  III.  Pt.  and,  1 19-120  ;  Reiste, 
Ann.  Abtlf.  III.  IOI.) 

Baidu  rose  against  him  ;  most  of  his  chiefs  abandoned  him,  and  he  was  put  to 
death  in  March-April,  1293.  lie  reigned  therefore  nearly  four  years,  not  two  as  the 
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How  Baidu  seized  the  Sovereignty  after  the  Heath  of 
Kiacatu. 

When  Kiacatu  was  dead,  Baidu,  who  was  his  uncle,  and 
was  a  Christian,  seized  the  throne.1  This  was  in  the 
year  1294  of  Christ’s  Incarnation.  So  Baidu  held  the 
government,  and  all  obeyed  him,  except  only  those  who 
were  with  Gasan. 

And  when  Casan  heard  that  Kiacatu  was  dead,  and 
Baidu  had  seized  the  throne,  he  was  in  great  vexation, 
especially  as  he  had  not  been  able  to  take  his  vengeance 
on  Kiacatu.  As  for  Baidu,  Casan  swore  that  he  would 
take  such  vengeance  on  him  that  all  the  world  should 
speak  thereof;  and  he  said  to  himself  that  lie  would 
tarry  no  longer,  but  would  go  at  once  against  Baidu  and 
make  an  end  of  him.  So  he  addressed  all  his  people, 
and  then  set  out  to  get  possession  of  his  throne. 

And  when  Baidu  had  intelligence  thereof  he  assembled 
a  great  army  and  got  ready,  and  marched  ten  days  to 
meet  him,  and  then  pitched  his  camp,  and  awaited  the 
advance  of  Casan  to  attack  him  ;  meanwhile  addressing 
many  prayers  and  exhortations  to  his  own  people.  He 
had  not  been  halted  two  days  when  Casan  with  all  his 
followers  arrived.  And  that  very  day  a  fierce  battle 
began.  But  Baidu  was  not  fit  to  stand  long  against 
Casan,  and  all  the  less  that  soon  after  the  action  began 
many  of  his  troops  abandoned  him  and  took  sides  with 
Casan.  Thus  Baidu  was  discomfited  and  put  to  death, 
and  Casan  remained  victor  and  master  of  all.  For  as 
soon  as  he  had  won  the  battle  and  put  Baidu  to  death,  he 
proceeded  to  the  capital  and  took  possession  of  the 
government ;  and  all  the  Barons  performed  homage  and 
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obeyed  him  as  their  liege  lord..  Casan  began  to  reign 
in  the  year  1294  of  the  Incarnation  of  Christ. 

Thus  then  you  have  had  the  whole  history  from 
Abaga  to  Casan,  and  I  should  tell  you  that  Alaii,  the 
conqueror  of  Baudac,  and  the  brother  of  the  Great  Kaan 
Cublay,  was  the  progenitor  of  all  those  I  have  mentioned. 
For  he  was  the  father  of  Abaga,  and  Abaga  was  the 
father  of  Argon,  and  Argon  was  the  father  of  Casan 
who  now  reigns.2 

Now  as  we  have  told  you  all  about  the  Tartars  of  the 
Levant,  we  will  quit  them  and  go  back  and  tell  you  more 

about  Great  Turkey -  But  in  good  sooth  we  have  told 

you  all' about  Great  Turkey  and  the  history  of  Caidu,  and 
there  is  really  no  more  to  tell.  So  we  will  go  on  and  tell 
you  of  the  Provinces  and  nations  in  the  far  North. 


Note  i. — The  Christian  writers  often  ascribe  Christianity  to  various  princes  of  the 
Mongol  dynasties  without  any  good  grounds.  Certain  coins  of  the  Ilkhans  of  Persia, 
up  to  the  time  of  Ghazan’s  conversion  to  Islam,  exhibit  sometimes  Mahomedan  and 
sometimes  Christian  formula:,  but  this  is  no  indication  of- the  religion  of  the  prince. 
Thus  coins  not  merely  of  the  heathen  Khans  Abaka  and  Arghitn,  but  of  Ahmad 
Tigudar,  the  fanatical  Moslem,  are  found  inscribed  “  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost.”  Raynaldus,  under  1285,  gives  a  fragment  ofa  letter  addressed  by 
Arghun  to  the  European  Powers,  and  dated  from  Tabriz,  “in  the  year  of  the  Cock,” 
which  begins  “ In  Christi  Nomcn ,  Amen!"  But  just  in  like  manner  some  of  the 
coins  of  Norman  kings  of  Sicily  are  said  to  bear  the  Mahomedan  profession  of  faith  ; 
and  the  copper  money  of  some  of  the  Ghaznevide  sultans  bears  the  pagan  effigy  of  the 
bull  Nandi ,  borrowed  from  the  coinage  of  the  Hindu  kings  of  Kabul. 

The  European  Princes  could  not  get  over  the  belief  that  the  Mongols  were  necessarily 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  Mahomcdanism  and  all  its  professors.  Though  Ghazan  was 
urofessedlv  a  zcalonc  Mussulman,  we  find  King  Janies  of  Aragon,  in  1300,  offering 
Cassan  Rey  del  Pfognl  amity  and  alliance  with  much  abuse  of  the  infidel  Saracens ; 
and  the  same  feeling  is  strongly  expressed  in  a  letter  of  Edward  II.  of  England  to  the 
“  Emperor  of  the  Tartars,”  which  apparently  was  meant  for  Oljaitu,  the  successor  of 
Ghazan.  {Fraehn  de  //t  han,  Numtnts,  vi.  and  passim ;  Raynald.  HI.  619; 
J.  A.  S.  B.  XXIV.  490 ;  Kington's  Frederick  II.  I.  396 ;  Capmnny,  Antiguos 
Tniiados ,  etc.  p.  107  ;  Rymer ,  2d  Ed.  III.  34;  see  also  p.  20.) 

There  are  other  assertions,  besides  our  author’s,  that  Baidu  professed  Christianity. 
I  Layton  says  so,  and  asserts  that  he  prohibited  Mahomedan  proselytism  among  the 
Tartars.  The  continuator  of  Abulfaraj  says  that  Baidu’s  long  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  Dcspina  Khatun ,  the  wife  of  Abilkil,  had  made  him  favourable  to  Christians, 
so  that  lie  willingly  allowed  a  church  to  be  carried  about  with  the  camp,  and  bells  to 
he  struck  therein,  but  he  never  openly  professed  Christianity.  In  fact  at  this  time  the 
whole  body  of  Mongols  in  Persia  was  passing  over  to  Islam,  and  Baidu  also,  to  please 
them,  adopted  Mahomedan  practices.  But  he  would  only  employ  Christians  as 
Ministers  of  State.  His  rival  Ghazan,  oq  the  other  hand,  strengthened  his  own 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Concerning  King  Conchi  who  rules  the  Far  North. 

You  must  know  that  in  the  far  north  there  is  a  King 
.called  Conchi.  He  is  a  Tartar,  and  all  his  people  are 
Tartars,  and  they  keep  up  the  regular  Tartar  religion. 
A  very  brutish  one  it  is,  but  they  keep  it  up  just  the 
same  as  Chinghis  Kaan  and  the  proper  Tartars  did,  so  I 
will  tell  you  something  of  it. 

You  must  know  then  that  they  make  them  a  god  of 
felt,  and  call  him  Natigai;  and  they  also  make  him 
a  wife ;  and  then  they  say  that  these  two  divinities  are 
the  gods  of  the  Earth  who  protect  their  cattle  and  their 
corn  and  all  their  earthly  goods.  They  pray  to  these 
figures,  and  when  they  are  eating  a  good  dinner  they  rub 
the  mouths  of  their  gods  with  the  meat,  and  do  many 
other  stupid  things. 

The  King  is  subject  to  no  one,  although  he  is  of  the 
Imperial  lineage  of  Chinghis  Kaan,  and  a  near  kinsman 
of  the  Great  Kaan.1  This  King  has  neither  city  nor 
castle  ;  he  and  his  people  live  always  either  in  the  wide 
plains  or  among  great  mountains  and  valleys.  They 
subsist  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  cattle,  and  have  no 
corn.  The  King  has  a  vast  number  of  people,  but  he 
carries  on  no  war  with  anybody,  and  his  people  live  in 
great  tranquillity.  They  have  enormous  numbers  of 
cattle,  camels,  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  and  so  forth. 

You  find  in  their  country  immense  bears  entirely 
white,  and  more  than  20  palms  in  length.  There  are 
also  large  black  foxes,  wild  asses,  and  abundance  of 
sables  ;  those  creatures  I  mean  from  the  skins  of  which 
they  make  those  precious  robes  that  cost  1000  bezants 
each.  There  are  also  vairs  in  abundance ;  and  vast 
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multitudes  of  the  Pharaoh's  rat,  on  which  the  people  live 
all  the  summer  time.  Indeed  they  have  plenty  of  all 
sorts  of  wild  creatures,  for  the  country  they  inhabit  is 
very  'wild  and  trackless.2 

And  you  must  know  that  this  King  possesses  one 
tract  of  country  which  is  quite  impassable  for  horses,  for 
it  abounds  greatly  in  lakes  and  springs,  and  hence  there 
is  so  much  ice  as  well  as  mud  and  mire,  that  horses 
cannot  travel  over  it.  'Phis  difficult  country  is  13  days 
in  extent,  and  at  the  end  of  every  day’s  journey  there  is 
a  post  for  the  lodgment  of  the  couriers  who  have  to  cross 
this  tract.  At  each  of  these  post-houses  they  keep  some 
40  dogs  of  great  size,  in  fact  not  much  smaller  than 
donkeys,  and  these  dogs  draw  the  couriers  over  the  clay’s 
journey  from  post-house  to  post-house,  and  I  will  tell  you 
how.  You  see  the  icc:  and  mire  are  so  prevalent,  that 
over  this  trad,  which  lies  for  those  13  days’  journey  in  a 
great  valley  between  two  mountains,  no  horses  (as  I 
told  you)  can  travel,  nor  can  any  wheeled  carriage  either. 
Wherefore  they  make  sledges,  which  are  carriages  with¬ 
out  wheels,  and  made  so  that  they  can  run  over  the  ice, 
and  also  over,  mire  and  mud  without  sinking  too  deep  in 
it.  Of  these  sledges  indeed  there  arc  many  in  our  own 
country,  for  ’tis  just  such  that  are  used  in  winter 
for  carrying  hay  and  straw  when  there  have  been  heavy 
rains  and  the  country  is  deep  in  mire.  On  such  a 
sledge  then  they  lay  a  bear-skin  on  which  the  courier 
sits,  and  the  sledge  is  drawn  by  six  of  those  big  dogs  that 
I  spoke  of.  The  dogs  have  no  driver,  but  go  straight 
for  the  next  post-house,  drawing  the  sledge  famously 
over  ice  and  mire.  The  keeper  of  the  post-house  how¬ 
ever  also  gets  on  a  sledge  drawn  by  dogs,  and  guides  the 
party  by  the  best  and  shortest  way.  And  when  they 
arrive  at  the  next  station  they  find  a  new  relay  of  dogs 
and  sledges  ready  to  take  them  on,  whilst  the  old  relay 
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turns  back ;  and  thus  they  accomplish  the  whole  journey 
across  that  region,  always  drawn  by  dogs.8 

The  people  who  dwell  in  the  valleys  and  mountains 
adjoining  that  tract  of  13  days’ journey  are  great  hunts¬ 
men,  and  catch  great  numbers  of  precious  little  beasts 
which  are  sources  of  great  profit  to  them.  Such  are  the 
Sable,  the  Ermine,  the  Vair,  the  Erculin,  the  Black  Fox, 
and  many  other  creatures  from  the  skins  of  which  the  most 
costly  furs  are  prepared.  They  use  traps  to  take  them, 
from  which  they  can’t  escape.4  But  in  that  region  the  cold 
is  so  great  that  all  the  dwellings  of  the  people  are  under¬ 
ground,  and  underground  they  always  live.5 

There  is  no  more  to  say  on  this  subject,  so  I  shall 
proceed  tb  tell  you  of  a  region  in  that  quarter,  in  which 
there  is  perpetual  darkness. 
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drawn  by  great  dogs.  For  the  steppe  is  covered  with  icc,  and  the  feet  of  men  or  the 
shoes  of  horses  would  slip,  whereas  the  dogs  having  claws  their  paws  don't  slip  upon 
the  ice.  The  only  travellers  across  this  wilderness  are  rich  merchants,  each  of  whom 
owns  about  100  of  these  vehicles,  which  are  loaded  with  meat,  drink,  and  firewood. 
In  fact,  on  this  route  there  are  neither  trees  nor  stones,  nor  human  dwellings.  The 
guide  of  the  travellers  is  a  dog  who  has  often  made  the  journey  before  .'  The  price  of 
such  a  beast  is  sometimes  as  high  as  1000  dinars  or  thereabouts.  He  is  yoked  to  the 
vehicle  by  the  neck,  and  three  other  dogs  are  harnessed  along  with  him.  He  is  the 
chief,  and  all  the  other  dogs  with  their  carts  follow  his  guidance  and  stop  when  he 
stops.  The  master  of  this  animal  never  ill-uses  him  nor  scolds  him,  and  at  feeding¬ 
time  the  dogs  are  always  served  before  the  men.  If  this  be  not  attended  to,  the 
chief  of  the  dogs  will  get  sulky  and  run  off,  leaving  the  master  to  perdition” 
(II.  399-400). 

[Mr.  Parker  writes  {China  Review,  xiv.  p.  359),  that  dog-sledgcs  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Chinese,  for  in  a  Chinese  poem  occurs  the  line  :  “  Over  the  thick 
snow  in  a  dog-cart.”— H,  C.j 

The  bigness  attributed  to  the  dogs  by  Polo,  Ibn  Batuta,  and  Rubruquis,  is  an 
imagination  founded  on  the  work  ascribed  to  them.  Mr.  Kennan  says  they  arc 
simply  half-domesticated  Arctic  wolves.  Erman  calls  them  the  height  of  European 
spaniels  (qu.  setters?),  but  much-slenderer  and  leaner  in  the  flanks.  A  good  draught- 
dog,  according  to  Wrangell,  should  be  2  feet  high  and  3  feet  in  length.  The  number 
of  dogs  attached  to  a  sledge  is  usually  greater  than  the  old  travellers  represent, — none 
of  whom,  however,  had  seen  the  thing. 

Wrangell’s  account  curiously  illustrates  what  Ibn  Batuta  says  of  the  Old  Dog 
who  guides:  “  The  best-trained  and  most  intelligent  clog  is  often  yoked  in  front.  .  .  , 
He  often  displays  extraordinary  sagacity  and  influence  over  the  oilier  dogs,  e.g.  in 
keeping  them  from  breaking  after  game.  In  such  a  case  he  will  sometimes  turn  and 
bark  in  the  opposite  direction  5  ....  and  in  crossing  a  naked  and  boundless  taundra 
in  darkness  or  snow-drift  he  will  guess  his  way  to  a  hut  that  he  has  never  visited  hut 
once  before”  (I.  159).  Kennan  also  says  :  “They  are  guided  and  controlled  entirely 
by  the  voice  and  by  a  lead-dog,  who  is  especially  trained  for  I  lie  purpose.”  Jhe  like 
is  related  of  the  Esquimaux  dogs.  {Kennan' $  Tent  Life  in  Siberia ,  pp.  163-164 ; 
Wooers  Mammalia,  p.  266.) 

Note  4. — On  the  Ereulin  and  llrcolin  of  the  G.  T. ,  written  Arculin  in  next  chapter, 
ArcoUno  of  Ramr.sio,  Herculini  of  Pipino,  no  light  is  thrown  by  the  Italian  or  other 
editors.  One  supposes  of  course  some  animal  of  the  ermine  or  squirrel  kinds  afford¬ 
ing  valuable  fur,  but  I  can  find  no  similar  name  of  any  such  animal.  It  may  be  the 
Argali  or  Siberian  Wild  Sheep,  which  Rubruquis  mentions  :  “  I  saw  another  kind  of 
beast  which  is  called  Arcali ;  its  body  is  just  like  a  ram’s,  and  its  horns  spiral  like  a 
rani’s  also,  only  they  are  so  big  that  1  could  scarcely  lift  a  pair  of  them  with  one  hand. 
They  make  huge  drinking-vessels  out  of  these”  (p.  230).  [See  I.  p.  177.] 

Vair,  so  often  mentioned  in  mediaeval  works,  appears  to  have  been  a  name 
appropriate  to  the  fur  as  prepared  rather  than  to  the  animal.  This,  appears  to  have 
been  the  Siberian  -squirrel  called  in  French  petil-gris,  the  back  of  which  is  of  a  fine 
grey  and  the  belly  of  a  brilliant  white.  In  the  Pair  (which  is  perhaps  only  varins  or 
variegated)  the  backs  and  bellies  were  joined  in  a  kind  of  checquer;  whence  the 
heraldic  checquer  called  by  the  same  name.  There  were  two  kinds,  menu-vair 
corrupted  into  minever ,  and  gros-vair ,  but  I  cannot  learn  clearly  on  what  the  distinc¬ 
tion  rested.  (Sec  Douet  d'Arcq,  p.  xxxv.)  Upwards  of  2000  venires  de  inennvair 
were  sometimes  consumed  in  one  complete  suit  of  robes  {ib.  xxxii.). 

The  traps  used  by  the  Siberian  tribes  to  lake  these  valuable  animals  arc  described 
by  Erman  (I.  452),  only  in  the  English  translation  the  description  is  totally  incom¬ 
prehensible  ;  also  in  Wrangell,  L  r  5 1. 

Note  5.— The  country  chiefly  described  in  (his  chapter  is  probably  that  which  the 
Russians,  and  also  the  Arabian  Geographers,  used  to  term  Yngna,  apparently  the 
VOT„  II,  2  IT  2 


CflNCKKNlNIi  TI1K  LaNI>  OK  J>AKKt 


Sxnx  further  north,  and  a  long  way  beyniul  that 
kingdom  of  which  I  have  .spoken,  there  is  a  region 
which  bears  the  name  of  Dakknkss,  because  neither  sun 
nor  moon  nor  stars  appear,  but  it  is  always  as  dark  as 
with  us  in  the  twilight.  The  people  have  no  king  of 
their  own,  nor  are  they  subject  to  any  foreigner,  and  live 
like  beasts.  |  They  are  dull  of  understanding,  like,  half¬ 
witted  persons.1] 

The  Tartars  however  sometimes  visit  the  country, 
and  they  do  it  in  this  way.  They  enter  the  region  riding 
marcs  that  have  foals,  and  these  foals  they  leave  behind. 
After  taking  all  the  plunder  that  they  can  get  they  find 
their  way  back  by  help  of  the  mares,  which  are  all  eager 
to  get  back  to  their  foals,  and  find  the  way  much  better 
than  their  riders  could  do." 

Those  people  have  vast  quantities  of  valuable  peltry  ; 
thus  they  have  those  costly  Sables  of  which  l  spoke,  and 
they  have  the  Ermine,  the  Arculin,  the  Vnir,  the  Black 
Fox,  and  many  other  valuable  furs.  They  are  all 
hunters  by  trade,  and  amass  amazing  quantities  of  those 
furs.  And  the  people  who  are  on  their  borders,  where 
the  Light  is,  purchase  all  those  furs  from  them  ;  for  the 
people  of  the  Land  of  Darkness  carry  the  furs  to  the 
Light  country  for  sale,  and  the  merchants  who  purchase 
these  make  great  gain  thereby,  I  assure  you,3 
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The  people  of  this  region  are  tall  and  shapely,  but 
very  pale  and  colourless.  One  end  of  the  country 
borders  upon  Great  Rosia.  And  as  there  is  no  more  to 
be  said  about  it,  I  will  now  proceed,  and  first  I  will  tell 
you  about  the  Province  of  Rosia. 
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Notb  3. — Itin  lkiluta  thus  deserilw.  the  irnlii.:  licit  !'»>!<  plane  will,  the  natives  of 
[he  Laml  of  Darkness  :  “When  Ihe  Travellers  have  aeenmplitdicd  a  journey  of  40 
hays  across  this  Desert  Iran  ihey  encamp  mar  the  borders  of  the  Band  of  Darkness, 
leach  of  them  then  deposits  [here  the  o,„„|s  that  he  has  bronchi  with  him,  and  all 
ret unt  to  their  (palters.  On  Lite  morrow  they  come  hack  to  look  at  their  tatutls,  and 
find  laid  beside  them  skins  of  the  Sable,  the  Van,  ard  the  Famine.  ^  If  the  owner  of 


C  II  A  P  T  It  R  XXI  I. 

I  Iks  chip  ti  on  ok  Rosia  and  us  I’kopu;.  Rrovinck  ok  Uo. 

Rosia  is  a  very  great  province,  lying  towards  the  north. 
The  people  are  Christians,  and  follow  the  Greek  doctrine. 
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There  are  several  kings  in  the  country,  and  they  have  a 
anguage  of  their  own.  They  are  a  people  of  simple 
manners,  but  both  men  and  women  very  handsome,  being 
ill  very  white  and  [tall,  with  long  fair  hair].  There  are 
many  strong  defiles  and  passes  in  the  country ;  and  they 
pay  tribute  to  nobody  except  to  a  certain  Tartar  king  of 
the  Ponent,  whose  name  is  Toctai  ;  to  him  indeed  they 
pay  tribute,  but  only  a  trifle.  It  is  not  a  land  of  trade, 
though  to  be  sure  they  have  many  fine  and  valuable  furs, 
such  as  Sables,  in  abundance,  and  Ermine,  Vair,  Ercolin, 
and  Fox  skins,  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world  [and 
also  much  wax].  They  also  possess  many  Silver-mines, 
from  which  they  derive  a  large  amount  of  silver.1 

There  is  nothing  else  worth  mentioning;  so  let  us 
leave  Rosia,  and  I  will  tell  you  about  the  Great  Sea,  and 
what  provinces  and  nations  lie  round  about  it,  all  in 
detail ;  and  we  will  begin  with  Constantinople. — First, 
nowever,  I  should  tell  you  of  a  province  that  lies  between 
north  and  north-west.  You  see  in  that  region  that  I 
have  been  speaking  of,  there  is  a  province  called  Lac, 
which  is  conterminous  with  Rosia,  and  has  a  king  of  its 
Dwn.  The  people  are  partly  Christians  and  partly 
Saracens.  They  have  abundance  of  furs  of  good  quality, 
which  merchants  export  to  many  countries.  They  live 
by  trade  and  handicrafts.2 

There  is  nothing  more  worth  mentioning,  so  I  will 
speak  of  other  subjects ;  but  there  is  one  thing  more  to 
tell  you  about  Rosia  that  I  had  forgotten.  You  see  in 
Rosia  there  is  the  greatest  cold  that  is  to  be  found  any¬ 
where,  so  great  as  to  be  scarcely  bearable.  The  country 
is  so  great  that  it  reaches  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Ocean 
Sea,  and  ’tis  in  that  sea  that  there  are  certain  islands  in 
which  are  produced  numbers  of  gerfalcons  and  peregrine 
falcons,  which  are  carried  in  many  directions.  From 
Russia  also  to  Oroech  it  is  not  very  far,  and  the  journey 


could  be  .soon  made,  were  it  not  for  the  tremendous 
cold ;  but  this  renders  its  accomplishment  almost 
impossible.9 

Now  then  let  us  speak  of  the  Great  Sea,  as  I  was 
about  to  do.  To  be  sure  many  merchants  and  others 
have  been  there,  but  still  there  are  many  again  who  know 
nothing  about  it,  so  it  will  be  well  to  include  it  in  our 
Book.  We  will  do  so  then,  and  let  us  begin  first  with 
the  Strait  of  Constantinople. 
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tVaraegs  or  IF, mutes  arc  celebrated  in  the  uldeat  Russian  liistnrv  its  a  rare  of  warlike 
immigrants,  of  whom  came  Uttrik,  the  founder  of  the  ancient  loyal  dynasty,  anti  whose 
name  was  long  preserved  in  that  of  the  Varangian  guards  ut  Constantinople.  Many 
Eastern  geographers,  from  A1  lliruni  downwards,  s|ieak  of  the  Wnrng  or  Waning  ns  n 
nation  dwelling  in  the  north,  on  the  landers  of  the  Slavonic  countries,  and  on  the 
shores  of  a  great  arm  of  the  Western  Ocean,  called  the  Sea  of  War, mg,  evidently  the 
Baltic.  The  Waraegers  are  generally  considered  to  have  been  Danes  or  Northmen, 
and  Ermnn  mentions  that  in  the  bazaars  of  Tobolsk  lie  found  Danish  goods  known  as 
Varaegian.  Mr.  Ilyde  Clark,  as  I  learn  from  a  review,  1ms  recently  identified  the 
Warangs  or  Warings  with  the  Varini ,  whom  Tacitus  couples  with  the  Augli,  and  has 
shown  probable  evidence  for  their  having  taken  part  in  the  invasion  of  Britain.  He 
has  also  shown  that  many  points  of  the  laws  which  they  established  in  Russia  were 
purely  Saxon  in  character.  {Bayer  in  Comment.  Arad.  Fetrofoi.  IV.  276  seqq.; 
Frtuhn  in  App.  to  Jin  Fotdan,  p.  177  seqq,;  Rrman,  I.  374  i  Sat.  Review,  igth  June, 
1869;  CM.  Horde,  App.  p.  428.) 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Hk  begins  to  speak  .ok  the  Straits  ok  Constantinopi.e,  hut 
DECIDES  TO  LEAVE  THAT  MATTER. 

At  the  straits  leading  into  the  Great  Sea,  on  the  west 
side,  ther6  is  a  hill  called  the  Faro. - But  since  be¬ 

ginning  on  this  matter  I  have  changed  my  mind,  because 
so  many  people  know  all  about  it,  so  we  will  not  put  it 
in  our  description,  but  go  on  to  something  else.  And  so 
I  will  tell  you  about  the  Tartars  of  the  Ponent,  and  the 
lords  who  have  reigned  over  them. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Concerning  the  Tartars  of  the  Ponent  and  their  Lords. 

The  first  lord  of  the  Tartars  of  the  Ponent  was  Sain,  a 
very  great  and  puissant  king,  who  conquered  Rosia  and 
Comania,  Alania,  Lac,  Menjar,  Zic,  Gothia,  and  Ga- 
zaria  ;  all  these  provinces  were  conquered  by  King  Sain. 
Before  his  conquest  these  all  belonged  to  the  Comanians, 
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but  they  did  not  hold  well  together  nor  were  they 
united,  and  thus  they  lost  their  territories  and  were 
dispersed  over  divers  countries  ;  and  those  who  remained 
all  became  the  servants  of  King  Sain.1 

After  King  Sain  reigned  King  Patu,  and  after  Patu 
Barca,  and  after  Barca  Mungletemur,  and  after 
Mungletemur  King  Totamangul,  and  then  Toctai  the 
present  sovereign.8 

Now  I  have  told  you  of  the  Tartar  kings  of  the 
Ponent,  and  next  I  shall  tell  you  of  a  great  battle  that 
was  fought  between  Alan  the  Lord  of  the  Levant  and 
Barca  the  Lord  of  the  Ponent. 

So  now  we  will  relate  out  of  what  occasion  that  battle 
arose,  and  how  it  was  fought. 


Noth  l.~~-|-TlieO>MANtANs,  u  people  of  Turkish  race,  the  /  WeB/ct  [or  “Dwellers 
of  the  Plain  ”  of  Nestor,  the  Russian  Annalist]  of  the  old  Russians,  were  one  of  the 
chief  nations  occupying  the  plains  on  the  north  of  the  Mack  Sen  nnd  eastward  to 
the  Caspian,  previous  to  the  Mongol  invasion.  Ruhruquis  makes  them  identical  with 
the  Ktl'CttAK,  whose  name  is  generally  uttnehed  to  those  plains  hy  Oriental 
writers,  but  Hammer  disputes  this.  [See  a  note,  pp.  92-93  of  A 'ocihilts  Rubntd\ 

- --n.  r.i 

At.ANtA,  the  country  of  the  Alans  on  the  northern  skirts  of  the  Caucasus  and 
towards  the  Caspian  s  I.ao,  the  Wulhtchs  as  above,  Mknjar  is  a  subject  of  doubt. 
It  may  he  AfJJar,  on  the  Kuma  River,  a  city  which  was  visited  hy  Ilin  Ilatuln,  and  is 
mentioned  hy  Almlfeda  as  Kummdjar,  It  was  in  the  14th  century  the  scat  of  a 
Kmnciscnn  convent.  Coins  of  that  century,  hath  of  Majttr  and  New  Majur,  are 
given  by  Erdmann.  The  building  of  the  fortresses  of  Kielii  Majar  and  Uht  Majar 
(little  and  grent)  is  ascribed  in  the  Perbend  Newtek  to  Naoshirwan.  The  ruins  of 
Majar  were  extensive  when  seen  hy  Gmclin  in  the  last  century,  hut  when  visited  hy 
Klaproth  in  the  early  i«rt  of  the  present  one  there  were  few  buildings  remaining. 
Inscriptions  found  there  arc,  like  the  coins,  Mongol-Mahomedan  of  the  14th  century. 
Klaproth,  with  reference  to  these  ruins,  says  that  Majar  merely  means  in  “old 
Tartar  "  a  stone  building,  and  denies  any  connectinn  with  the  Magyars  as  a  nation. 
Hut  it  is  passible  that  the  Magyar  country,  i.t.  Hungary,  is  here  intended  by  Polo,  for 
several  Asiatic  writers  of  his  time,  or  near  it,  speak  of  the  Hungarians  as  Majir. 
Thus  Almlfeda  spunks  of  the  infidel  nations  near  the  Danube  os  including  Aul£k, 
Majltrs,  and  Serbs ;  Rashiduddin  speaks  of  the  Mongols  as  conquering  the  country 
of  the  Bashkirds,  the  Majirs,  and  the  Sassan  (probably  Saxons  of  Transylvania), 
tine  such  mention  from  Abulglmri  has  been  quoted  in  note  i  to  eh.  xxii. ;  in  the 
A/cUiliak-aJ- Absdr,  the  Chtr&es,  Russians,  .-las  (or  Alans),  and  Majar  are 
associated ;  the  Majar  and  Aldn  in  Sharifuddin.  Doubts  indeed  arise  whether  in 
some  of  these  instances  a  people  located  in  Asia  be  not  intended.*  [Rubr,  p.  246 ; 


t  doubt  tt  isos  also  when  A  Imbeds  epeaka  of  MnJtaria  la  the  Tar 
>r  th«  Miut/tnrt.  a  Turk  nice"  of  pagan  nomada,  by  whom  he  eel 
(s  AbHltl.  see.)  for  It  !e  to  the  liaahklr  country  that  the  Fran 
mt  Hungary,  showing  that  they  were  led  to  believe  it  the  orlgl 


i  traveller*  apply  th< 
at  of  the  Magyars 
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CTTAPTRR  XXV. 

Ok  thu  War  that  akosk  bktwkkk  Ai.au  ami  Barca,  and  the 
Batti.es  that  they  kovc.ht. 

It  was  in  the  year  1261  of  Christ's  incarnation  that  there 
arose  a  great  discord  between  Kill”'  Alan  the  Lord  of 
the  Tartars  of  the  Levant,  and  Harea  the  King  of  the 
Tartars  of  the  Poncnt  ;  the  invasion  whereof  was  a 
province  that  lay  on  the  coniines  oi  both.1 

•jr  (They  exchange  defiances,  and  make,  vast  prepara¬ 
tions.) 

And  when  his  preparations  were  complete,  Alan  the 
Lord  of  Levant  set  forth  with  all  his  people.  They 
marched  for  many  days  without  ant'  adventure  to  speak 
of,  and  at  last  they  reached  a  great  plain  which  extends 
between  the  Iron  Gatkh  and  the  Ska  ok  Sakain.8  In 
this  plain  he  pitched  his  camp  in  beautiful  order;  and  1 
can  assure  you  there  was  many  a  rich  tent  and  pavilion 
therein,  so  that  it  looked  indeed  like  a  camp  of  the  wealthy. 
Alan  said  he  would  tarry  there  to  see  if  liarea  and  his 
people  would  come  ;  so  there  they  tarried,  abiding  the 
enemy’s  arrival.  This  place  where  the  camp  was  pitched 
was  cm  the  frontier  of  the  two  kings.  Now  let  us  speak 
of  Barca  and  his  people.11 

Note  umreosoit  ,)  If  ,m  ft  ,J  /,•  <wt,r in  Scotch  phrase,  “which 

Note  2.-  Respecting  the  Imn  (hues,  see  vol.  i.  5.;.  The  Ouipiui.  is  here 

mitthl  h:ive  been  taken  for" wine  <:nmi|>linii  (.r.s7»Vmw.  (See  vn|.  j.  p.  m,  note  S.) 
Noth  3.--- The  war  here  spnken  of  is  the  s;um:  which  is  menlinn<-<l  in  the  very 

further  eastward  than  they  had  contemplated. 

Many  jealousies  and  lieai't-lmt  nin^.s  lx'Lwccn  the  amisins  1  lulaku  and  liarku  had 


Jfc 


llulahu.  W; 
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Kipchak,  under  Ike  command  of  Nogai,  passed  Dcrbend  into  the  province  of  Shirwan. 
They  were  at  first  successful,  but  afterwards  defeated.  In  December,  Hulaku,  at  the 
head  of  a  great  army,  passed  Derbend,  and  routed  the  forces  which  met  him. 
Abaka,  son  of  Hulaku,  was  sent  on  with  a  large  force,  and  came  upon  the  opulent 
camp  of  Barka  beyond  the  Terek.  They  were  revelling  in  its  plunder,  when  Barka 
rallied  his  troops  and  came  upon  the  army  of  Abaka,  driving  them  southward  again, 
across  the  frozen  river.  The  ice  broke  and  many  perished.  Abaka  escaped,  chased 
by  Barka  to  Derbend.  Hulaku  returned  to  Tabriz  and  made  great  preparations  for 
vengeance,  but  matters  were  apparently  never  carried  further.  Hence  Polo’s  is  any¬ 
thing  but  an  accurate  account  of  the  matter. 

The  following  extract  from  WassilPs  History,  referring  to  this  war,  is  a  fine  sample 
of  that  prince  of  rigmarole  : 

"In  the  winter  of  662  (A.n.  3262-1263}  when  the  Almighty  Artist  had  covered 
the  River  of  Derbend  with  plates  of  silver,  and  the  Furrier  of  Hie  Winter  had  clad  the 
hills  and  heaths  in  ermine  ;  the  river  being  frozen  hard  as  a  rock  to  the  depth  of  a 
spear’s  length,  an  army  of  Mongols  went  forth  at  the  command  of  Barka  Aghttl,  filthy 
as  Ghiils  ntid  Devils  of  the  dry-places,  and  in  numbers  countless  as  the  rain-drops,’1 
etc.  etc.  ( Golden  Horde ,  p.  163  mtf.  ;  Ilchcui.  I.  214  seqq. ;  Q.  R.  p.  393  se.qq.  ; 
Q.  Makrisi,  I.  170 ;  Hammer's  WassAf,  p.  93.} 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

How  Barca  and  his  Army  advanced  to  meet  Ai.au. 

(Barca  advances  with  350,000  horse,  encamps  on 
the  plain  within  10  miles  of  Alau  ;  addresses  his  men,  an¬ 
nouncing  his  intention  of  fighting  after  3  days,  and 
expresses  his  confidence  of  success  as  they  are  in  the 
right  and  have  50,000  men  more  than  the  enemy.) 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

How  Alau  addressed  his  Followers. 

sf*  (Ai.au  calls  together  “  a  numerous  parliament  of  his 
worthies  ”  *  and  addresses  them.) 


*  H 11  asenlle  encore  sez  parkmant  tie  grand  quantity  d*s  buens 
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Of  run  Okk.' 


^(Description  of  ihc  llattlo  in  tin-  usual  style,  with 
nothing'  characteristic.  Results  in  the  rout  of  Rarca  and 
great  slaughter.) 


How  Totamanc.I'  was  I, nun  or  tiik  Tauiaks  ok  tiik  I’onent. 

You  must  know  there  was  a  Prince,  of  the  Tartars  of 
the  Ronent  called  IYIumiutemur,  and  from  him  the 
sovereignty  passed  to  a  young  gentleman  called 
Tor.unuuA.  Rut  Totamanuu,  who  was  a  m;m  of  great 
inllucnce,  with  the  help  of  another  Tartar  King  allied 
Nouai,  slew  Tolobuga  and  got  possession  of  the 
sovereignly.  lie  reigned  not  long  however,  and  at 
his  death  Toctai,  an  able  and  valiant  man,  was  chosen 
sovereign  in  the.  place  of  Tntamangu.  Rut  in  the  mean¬ 
time  two  sons  of  that  Tolobuga  who  was  slain  were  grown 
up,  and  were  likely  youths,  able  and  prudent. 

So  these  two  brothers!  the  sons  of  Totamangu,  got 
together  a  goodly  company  and  proceeded  to  the  court 
of  Toctai.  When  they  had  got  thither  they  conducted 
themselves  with  great  discretion,  keeping  on  their  knees 
till  Toctai  bade  them  welcome,  and  to  stand  up.  Then 
the  eldest  addressed  the  Sovereign  thus:  “flood  my 
Lord  Toctai,  I  will  tell  you  to  the  best  of  my  ability  why 
we  be  come  hither.  We  are  the  sons  of  Totamangu, 
whom  Tolobuga  and  Nogai  slew,  as  thou  well  knowest. 
Of  Tolobuga  we  will  say  no  more,  since  he  is  dead,  but 
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we  demand  justice  against  Nogai  as  the  slayer  of  our 
Father  ;  and  we  pray  thee  as  Sovereign  Lord  to  summon 
him  before  thee  and  to  do  us  justice.  For  this  cause  are 
we  come !  ” 1 

(Toctai  agrees  to  their  demand  and  sends  two 
messengers  to  summon  Nogai,  but  Nogai  mocks  at  the 
message  and  refuses  to  go.  Whereupon  Toctai  sends  a 
second  couple  of  messengers.) 


Note  r.— I  have  not  attempted  to  correct  the  obvious  confusion  here;  for  in 
comparing  the  story  related  here  with  the  regular  historians  we  find  the  knots  too 
complicated  for  solution. 

Ill  the  text  us  it  stands  we  first  learn  that  Totamangu  by  help  of  Nogai  kills 
Tohbuga,  takes  the  throne,  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Toctai.  But  presently  we  find 
that  it  is  the  sons  of  Totamimgit  who  claim  vengeance  from  Toctai  against  Nogai  for 


CUM' TICK  XXX. 


Of  tub  Second  Mkssauk  that  Toctai  si-.nt  to  Nuc.ai,  and  ms 


(Tuey  carry  a  threat  of  attack  if  he  .should  refuse  to 
present  himself  before  Toctai.  Nogai  refuses  with 
defiance.  Both  sides  prepare  for  war,  but  Toctai’s  force 
is  the  greater  in  numbers.) 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

How  Toctai  marched  acainst  Nogal 

(The  usual  description  of  their  advance  to  meet  one 
another.  Toctai  is  joined  by  the  two  sons  of  Totamangu 
with  a  goodly  company.  They  encamp  within  ten  miles 
of  each  other  in  the  Plain  of  Nekuih.) 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

How  Toctai  and  Nogai  address  their  People,  and  the  next 
Day  join  Battle. 

(The  whole  of  this  is  in  the  usual  formula  without  any 
circumstances  worth  transcribing.  The  forces  of  Nogai 
though  inferior  in  numbers  are  the  better  men-at-arms. 
King'  Toctai  shows  great  valour.) 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

The  valiant  Feats  and  Victory  of  King  Nogal 

<!$>  (The  deeds  of  Nogai  surpass  all ;  the  enemy  scatter 
like  a  flock,  and  are  pursued,  losing  60,000  men,  but 
Toctai  escapes,  and  so  do  the  two  sons  of  Totamangu.) 
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And  now  ye  have  heard  all  that,  we  van  tell  you  about 
the  Tartars  ami  the  Saracens  ami  their  customs,  and 
likewise,  about  the  other  countries  ol  the  world  as 
far  as  our  researches  and  information  extend.  Only 
we.  have  said  nothin;;  whatever  about  the.  t  i kkatkr 
Ska  and  the  [irovinc.es  that  lie  round  it,  although  we 
know  it  thoroughly.  Hut  it  seems  to  me  a  needless 
and  useless  task  to  speak  about  places  which  arc 
visited  by  people  ever)’  day.  For  there  are  so  many 
who  sail  all  about  that  sea  constantly,  Venetians,  and 
Genoese,  and  Pisans,  and  many  others,  that  everybody 
knows  all  about  it,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  I  pass  it 
over  and  say  nothing  of  it. 

Of  tin;  manner  in  which  we  took  mir  departure 
from  the  Court  of  the.  Great  Kaan  you  have,  heard  at 
the  beginning  of  the.  book,  in  that  chapter  where 
we  told  you  of  all  the  vexation  and  trouble  that 
Messer  Mal'fco  and  Messer  Nieolo  and  Messer  Marco 
had  about  gelling  the  Great  Kami’s  leave  to  go;  and 
ill  the  same  chapter  is  related  the.  lucky  chance  that 
led  to  our  departure.  And  you  may  be  sure  that 
but  for  that  lucky  chance,  we  should  never  have  got 
away  in  spite  of  all  our  trouble,  and  never  have  got 
back  to  our  country  again.  but  I  believe  it  was 
God’s  pleasure  that  we  should  get  back  in  order  that 
people  might  learn  about  the  things  that  the  world 
contains.  For  according  to  what  has  been  said  in 
the  introduction  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  there 
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never  was  a  man,  be  he  Christian  or  Saracen  or 
Tartar  or  Heathen,  who  ever  travelled  over  so  much 
of  the  world  as  did  that  noble  and  illustrious  citizen  of  the 
City  of  Venice,  Messer  Marco  the  son  of  Messer  Nicolo 
Polo, 
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4-— (1305). 

Resolution  of  the  Maggior  Consig/io,  under  date  10th  April,  1305,  in 
which  Marco  Polo  is  styled  Marcus  Paulo  Milioni.  (See  p.  67  of 
vol.  i.)  In  the  Archivio  Generate,  Maggior  Cons.  Reg.  M.S., 
Carta  82.! 

“  Item  quod  fiat  gratia  Bonocio  de  Mestre  de  illis  Libris  centum  quinqua- 
ginta  duubus,  in  quibus  extitit  condempnatus  per  Capitancos  Postarum, 
occasione  vini  per  cum  portati  contra  bampnum,  isto  modo  videlicet  quod 
solvere  debeat  dictum  debitum  bine  ad  annos  quatuor,  solvendo  annuatim 
quartum  dicti  debiti  per  bunc  modum,  scilicet  quod  dictus  Boiiocius  ire 
debeat  cum  nostris  Ambaxiatoribus,  et  soldum  quod  ci  compctet  pro  ipsis 
vi is  debent  scontari,  et  it  quod  ad  solvcndum  dictum  quartum  delieiat  per 
cum  vcl  suos  plegios  imegre  pcrsolvatur.  Kt  sunt  plegii  Nobiles  Viri 
Pktrus  Maiikockno  et  Mauchvs  Paui.o  Milion  ct  plures  alii  qui  sunt 
scripli  ad  Camcrtim  Capitaneorum  PosUirttm.” 


S-— 

Decision  in  Marco  Polo’s  suit  against  Paulo  Girardo,  9th  March  1311, 
for  recovery  of  the  price  of  musk  sold  on  commission,  etc.  (From 
the  Archives  of  the  Casa  di  Ricovero  at  Venice,  Filza  No.  202. 
(See  vol.  i.  p.  70.) 

“  In  nomine  Dei  literal  Amen.  Anno  ab  Incarnatione  Domini  Noslri 
Jcsu  Chvisti  miUesimo  trecentcsimo  imdecimo,  Mensis  Marci  die  nono, 
iiHrante  Indicicmc  Nona,  Rivoalti  .  .  . 

“Cum  coram  nobilibus  viris  Dominis  Cathauino  DalmariO  et  MaRCO 
Lanuo,  Judicibus  Pelicionum,  Domino  LEONARDO  uh  M01.INO,  tercio 
Judice  cuiic,  tunc  absente,  inter  Nobilem  Virum  MARCUM  Polo  de  confinio 
Sancli  Johannis  Grisostomi  cx  tina.  parte,  et  Paui.UM  GIRARDO  de  confinio 
Sancti  Apollinavis  ex  altera  parte,  quo  ex  suo  officio  verteretur  occasione 
librarum  trium  dcvariorinn  grossorum  Vend  drum  in  parte  und,  quas  sibi 
Paulo  Girardo  petebat  idem  Marcus  Polo  pro  dintidia  libra  muscli 
quant  ab  ipso  MaucO  Polo  ipse  l’AUl.US  Girardo  liabucrat,  et  vendiderat 
precio  suprascriptarum  Librarum  trium  den.  Ven.  gras,  ct  occasione  den. 
I  'cncl.  gross,  viginti,  quos  eciam  ipse  Marchs  Polo  eidem  P01.0  Girardo 
pcctebat  pro  manchamcnto  unius  sazii  de  musclo,  quern  dicebat  sibi  defficere 
dc  libr A  unit  muscli,  quatn  simul  cum  suprascriput  dintidid  ipse  Paulus 
Girardo  ab  ipso  Marco  Polo  habuerat  et  receperat,  in  parte  alterlt  de  dicta, 
llavbaro  advocatori  (sic)  curie  pro  suprascripto  Marco  POLO  sive  Johannis 
(sic)  Por.o  t  de  Confinio  Sancti  Johannis  Grisostomi  conslitutus  in  Curia  pro 
ipso  Marco  Polo  sicut  corant  suprascriptis  Dontinis  Judicibus  legitimum 
tcslificatum  extiterat  .  .  .  legi  fecit  quamdam  cedulam  bambazinam  scriptam 
mami  propria  ipsius  PaIii.i  GiraRDI,  cujus  tenor  tabs,  videlicet :  .  .  .  “de 
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it  A i  mi/itii-  u'c  /-v.  ,v."  “  ■'  *  *  "Du.tro  film  ip-,e  Paulas  nnlncrit 

satislaeore  de  prcdirtis,  nee  \olit  ud  prem-m.  *  *  *  *  *  Cnikliaiip- 

naluin  ipstim  P.UU.t’M  1  ilUAuno  in  ospensis  pro  parti*  dieti  MakcT  PAULO 
facris  in  questinno,  ilamlu  at  assignnudu  sibi  ii'nnimnn  eompetentem  pro 
predieds  omnibus  ct  singulis  pcrsulvimdis,  in  quern  lerminum  si  non  solveret 
judicant  ipsi  ilomini  judices  ipu.nl  capi  debatin'  ipse  l'AUI.US  Gkraiuio  et 
carccribus  Comunis  Venetiarum  precludi,  de  quilius  exire  non  pusset  donee 
sibi  Marco  Paui.o  omnia  singula  suprasrripta  exolvemla  dixisset,  non 
obstante  absencii  ipsilis  1’AUi.t  Gkrakpo  cum  sibi  ex  parte  Domini  Ducis 
proministeriulc  Curie  l'alarii  preeeptum  fuisset  ul  lmdie  es.set  ad  Curiam 
Peticiomim. 

"  Kgu  Katmauinks  PAt.MAttm  Judex  IVlirhmum  mamt  mod 

“Ki;o  Marcus  l.ASmi  Judex  Petiihimim  menu  mail  subscripsi 

"Kjjii  Nicolaus,  Preshiler  S.im  ti  Caueiani  tuitarius  eompluvi 
et  robmavi.” 


G . ('.Db). 


In  a  list  of  documents  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  the  Casa  <U  A’/iVVero, 
occurs  the  entry  which  follows.  Hut  sevetal  recent  searches  have 
been  made  lor  the  document  itself  in  vain. 

.s’.  iiioruwii  C/Vov.iAw.i  Maiuo  l'ni.o  tit  Nicola,  iqto,  to  ScHanbn, 


The  notary  here  is  die  same  who  made  the.  nflirial  record  of  the 
dur.umc.iU  last  cited. 

reira/lri^^  dm  Ab^Caix V.' '  z’liiieUi.^and 

published  I iv  him  in  the  .-Irc/iipi, <  Vciuto,  NVf.,  iSy.S,  pp.  [|S-ioa;  parchment,  1157, 
dthe  Kith  March,  1-506,  luid 
a  Niclo,  son  of  Marco  the 
his  son  and  heir  Marcolino 
mi  Kuranw.,  Marco  Galeili, 

o  hVeA'.i  i/tm  sunt  hospicia  et 
que  fucruut  Nicolai  Paulo, 
usiti.m  of  Marcolino  in  the 


traveller  Marco  on  the  loth  September 
camt're  posits  in  .  .  .  coujinio  sancti  1 , 
This  Document  is  important,  ns  it  sh 
family. -I I.  C.] 


Document  concerning  House  Property  in  S.  Giovanni  Grisostomo, 
adjoining  the  Property  of  the  Polo  Family,  and  sold  by  the  Lady 
Donata  to  her  husband  Marco  Polo.  Dated  May,  1323. 

See  No.  16  below. 


8.-(l324). 

Will  of  Marco  -Polo.  (In  St.  Mark’s  Library.)! 

In  Nomine  Dei  Eterni  Amen.  Anno  ab  Incamatione  Dni.  Nri.  Jhu.  Xri.  miUesimo  trecentesimo  vigc- 
simo  tertio,  mensis  Januarii  die  nono,*  intrante  Indictione  septima,  Rivoalti. 

Divine  inspiracionis  donum  est  et  provide  mentis  arbitrium  ut  antequam  superve- 
niat  mortis  judicium  quilibet  sua  bona  sit  ordinare  sollicitus  ne  ipsa 
sua  bona  inordinata  remaneant.  Quapropter  ego  quidem  Marcus  Paulo 
de  confinio  Sancti  Johannis  Chrysostom!,  dum  cotidie  debilitarer  propter  infirmitatem  cor¬ 
poris,  sanus  tamen  per  Dei  gratiam  mente,  integroque  consilio  et  sensu,  timens  ne  ab  in¬ 
testate  deccderem,  et  mea  bona  inordinata  remanerent,  vocari  ad  me 

feci  Johaneji  Justinianum  presbiterum  Sancti  Proculi  et  Notarium,  ipsumque  rogavi  quatenus  hoc  meum 
scriberet  testamentum  per  integrum  et  compleret.  In  quo  meas  fidecommissarias  etiam  con- 
stituo  Donatam  dilectam  uxorem  meam,  et  Fantinam  et  Bellelam  atque  Moretaji 
peramabiles  Alias  meas,  ut  secundum  quod  hie  ordinavero  darique  jussero, 
ita  ipse  post  obitum  meum  adimpleant.  Primiter  enim  omnium  volo  et  ordi- 
no  dari  rectam  decimam  et  volo  et  ordino  distribui  libras  denariorum 
venetorum  duo  millia  ultra  decimam,  de  quibus  dimitto  soldos  viginti  denariorum 
Venet.  grossorum  Monasterio  Sancti  Laurentii  ubi  meam  eligo  sepulturam.  Item  di¬ 
mitto  libras  trecentas  den.  Venet.  Ysabete  Quirino  cognate  mee  quas 
mihi  dare  tenetur.  Item  soldos  quadraginta  cuilibet  monasteriorum  et  hospi- 
taliorum  a  Gradu  usque  ad  Capud  Aggeris.  Item  dimitto  conventui  sanctorum  Johanis 
et  Pauli  Predicatorum  illud  quod  mihi  dare  tenetur,  et  libras  decern  Fratri  Renerio 
et  libras  quinque  Fratri  Benvenuto  Veneto  Ordinis  Predicatorum,  ultra  illud 
quod  mihi  dare  tenetur.  Item  dimitto  libras  quinque  cuilibet  Congregationi  Rivoalti 


t  This  is  printed  line  for  line  with  the  original ;  it  was  printed  in  the  first  edition,  ii.  pp.  440-441,  but  was  omitted  in 
the  second.  The  translation  is  given  in  the  Introductory  Essay,  vol.  i.  pp.  yoyy,  seqq. ;  with  a  facsimile. 

X  /.«.,  9th  January,  1324. 
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trcceutesimo  trcgcsimo  lerlio  mensis  Julii  die  duodecimo,  intrantis  indicione 
prima  Rivoalti.  Teslificor  Ego  Donatus  Castaldio  Dni.  nostri  Dni. 
Francisci  Dandulo  Dei  gratia  inclyti  Venetiarum  Ducis,  cl  Minislcrinlis 
Curie  Palacii,  quod  die  tercio  intrante  suprascripli  mensis  Julii,  propter 
preccptum  ejusdem  Dni.  Ducis,  secundum  form, am  statuti  Veneciarum,  posui 
in  tenutam  ct  corporalem  possessionem  DONATAM  quondam  uxorem, 
Fantinam  ct  Moretam  quondam  Alias,  omnes  commissaries  Nobilis  Viri 
Marci  Paulo  de  confinio  Scti.  Johannis  Grisostomi,  nomine  ipsius  Corn- 
missaric,  cum  BEUiLLA  olim  Alia  ct  similiter  nominnta  commissaria  died 
Marci  Paulo  *  *  *  do duabus  proprietalibus  terrarum  ctcasis  coporlis 
eL  discopertis  positis  in  dicto  confinio  Scti.  Johannis  Grisostomi,  que  limiant 
prout  inforius  in  iniVascripte  notidc  cartil  continetur  *  *  *  *  ut  in  oil 
lcgiuir : 

“Hoc  cst  carta  fata  anno  ub  Inc.  D.  N.  J.  C.  millcsimo  trecentcsimo 
vigesimo  tcrcio,  mensis  Maij  die  nono,  cxcuntc  Indictionc  scxtil,  Rivoalti, 
<|iiain  fieri  facit  Dnus.  Johannes  Supcrantio  D.  G.  Veneciarum  Dalmacie 
atquc  Croacie  olim  Dux,  cum  suis  judicibus  examinatorum,  suprascripto 
Marco  Paulo  postquam  venit  ante  suam  suorumetue  judicum  examinatorum 
presenciam  ipse  MARCUS  Paulo  de  confinio  Scti.  Johannis  Grisostomi,  et 
ostendit  eis  duas  cartas  compictas  et  roboratas,  prinm  quarum  est  venditionis 
ct  sccuritatis  carta,  facta  anno  ab  Inc.  D.  N.  J.  C.  (1321)  mensis  Jtmii  die 
decimo,  intrante  indictione  quintal,  Rivoalti  ;  quit  manifestum  fecit  ipsa 
Donata  uxor  Marci  Paulo  de  confinio  Scti.  Johannis  Grisostomi  cum 
suis  successoribus  quia  in  Dei  et  Christi  nomine  dedit,  vendidit,  atque  trans- 
uctavit  sibi  Marco  Paulo  vivo  suo  de  eodem  confinio  ct  suis  hcredibus  duas 
suas  proprietatos  terre,  et  casas  copertas  et  discopertas,  que  sunt  hospicia, 
videlicet  carncre  et  camini,  simul  conjuncta  versus  Rivum  .  .  .  secundum 
quod  dicta  proprietas  sive  hospicium  firmat  ab  uno  suo  capite,  tam  superius 
quam  inferius,  in  muro  comuni  huic  proprietati  et  pvoprietati  Marci  I’AULO 
ct  Sxephani  Paulo.  Et  ab  alio  suo  capite  firmat  in  uno  alio  muro  comuni 
huic  proprietati  et  predictorum  Marci  ct  Sxephani  Paulo.  Ab  imo  suo 
latere  firmat  in  supradicto  Rivo.  Et  alio  suo  latere  firmat  tam  superius 
quam  inferius  in  salis  sivc  porticis  que  sunt  commies  huic  proprietati  et  pro- 
prietati  suprascriptorum  Marci  et  Sxephani  Paulo  fratrum.  Unde  liec 
proprietas  sive  hospicia  liabent  introitum  et  cxitum  per  omnes  scaias  positas 
a  capite  diclarum  salarum  sive  porticuum  usque  ad  curiam  et  ad  viam 
comunem  discurrentem  ad  Ecclesiam  Scti.  Johannis  Grisostomi  ct  alio. 

Et  est  sciendum  quod  curia,  puthei,  gradate,  et  latrine  sunt  comunes  huic 
proprietati  et  proprietati  suprascriptorum  Marci  et  Sxephani  Paulo 
fratrum.  *  *  *  * 

[The  definition  of  the  second  tenement — tma  cusina— follows,  and  then  a 
long  detail  as  to  a  doubt  regarding  common  rights  to  certain  sale  sive porticus 
magne  que  respiciunt  ct  sunt  versus  Jledesia/n  Scti.  Johannis  Grisostomi ,  and 
the  discussion  by  a  commission  appointed  to  report ;  and,  again,  similar 
detail  as  to  stairs,  wells,  etc.]— “  dcclaraverunt  et  determinaverunt  omnes 
suprascripli  cancellarii  in  Concordia  quod  tam  pulheus  qui  est  in  diclfi  curia, 
quam  etiam  putheus  qui  est  extra  curiam  ad  quern  itur  per  quamdam  januam 
que  est  super  calle  extra  januam  principalem  tocius  proprietatis  de  Cha  Polo, 
sunt  communes  supradictis  duabus  proprietatibus  Marci  Paulo  ct  toti 
reliquo  dicte  proprietatis  quod  est  indivisum.”  *  *  *  *  Et  ego  supraj 
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19— (13SS). 

[Document  dated  15th  May,  1388,  found  at  the  Archives  degli  Esposti, 
now  at  the  Archivio  di  State ,  by  the  Ab.  Cav.  V.  Zanetti,  containing 
a  sentence  of  the  Giudici  della  Curia  del  Procurators  in  favour  of 
Pietro  Bragadin  against  Agnesina,  sister,  and  Catarinuzza,  widow 
of  Mattco  Polo  di  S.  Giovanni  Grisostomo,  for  work  done.  This 
document  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  that  this  Mattco  was  a  son  of 
Marcolino.  Published  partly  in  the  Archivio  Vencto ,  XVI.,  1S7S, 
PP.  102-103.-1-1.  C] 


2o._(i388.) 

[Document  dated  15th  May,  13S8,  found  in  the  Archives  degli  Esposti , 
now  at  the  Archivio  di  Stafo,  by  the  Ab.  Cav.  V,  Zanetti,  and 
mentioned  by  him  in  the  Archivio  Vencto,  XVI,  1878,  pp.  104-105, 
containing  a  sentence  of  the  Giudici  della  Curia  del  Procurators  in 
favour  of  Pietro  Bragadin  against  the  Commissaries  of  the  late 
Mattco  Polo. — H.  C.] 


Appendix  D. — Cojnparative  Specimens  of  Different  Recensions  of  Polo's  Text. 


FRENCH. 


i.  MS.  Paris  Library,  7367  fnow  Fr.  1116).  ••  z.  MS.  of  Paris  Library,  10260  (Fr.  i6t;il 
(Geographic  Text)  (Paunnsr s  mo.  A.) 


Quant  l’en  se  part  de  le  isle  de  Pestam  e 
Pen  ala  por  j'sceloc  entor  cent  miles,  adonc 
treuve  le  ysle  de  Java  la  Mexor  ;  mes  si 
sachies  q’ele  ne  est  pas  si  peitite  q’ele  ne  gire 
environ  plus  de  dens  mille  miles,  et  de  ceste 
ysle  Y02  contemn  toute  la  virite.  Or  sachies 

corones  en  ceste  ysle,  e  sunt  tuit  ydres  et  or.t 
langajes  por  elles.  Car  sachies  che  chascun 
des  roiames  ont  langajes  por  eles.  En  ceste 
ysle  a  mout  grandisme  habundance  de  trezor 
et  de  toutes  chieres  especes  e  leingn  aloe  et 
espi,  et  de  maintes  autres  especes  que  unques 
n’en  vienent  en  nostre  pais.  Or  vos  voil  comer 
la  maineres  de  routes  cestes  Jens,  cascune  por 
soi,  e  vos  dirai  primermant  une  cousse  qe  bien 
senblera  a  cascan  mervoilliose  cousse.  Or 
sachies  tout  voirmant  qe  ceste  ysie  est  tant  a 
midi  qe  la  stoille  de  tramontaine  ne  apert  ne 
pou  ne  grant.  Or  noz  retomeron  a  la  mainere 
des  homes,  e  voz  conteron  toute  avant  dou  : 


Quant  on  se  part  de  PLsle  de  Maliuii,  et  on 
nage  auatre  vingt  dix  miiles,  adonc  treuve  en 
1  1»  c.  la  v  la  Ve  „r  n  c  e  n  e  r  m  *■ 
si  petite  qu’elle  n'ait  de  tour  it.  miiles.  Et  si 
vous  conteray  de  cede  isle  PafFaire. 

Sachiez  one  ceste  ts.e  a  vm.  rovauraes  cr 
viij.  rois  courronne-s.  I!z  soar  tuit  ydolastres ; 


II  v 


<-  r 


s  retoumerons  a 
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I  add  Lists  of  the  Miniatures  in  two  of  the  finer  MSS.  as  noted  from 
examination. 

List  of  Miniatures  in  the  Great  Volume  of  the  French  National 
Library,  commonly  known  as  '  Le  Livre  des  Merveilles’  (Fr.  2810) 

WHICH  BELONG  TO  THE  BOOK  OF  MARCO  POLO. 


1.  Frontispiece.  “Comment  Ies  deux 
freres  se  partirent  de  Constanti¬ 
nople  pour  checliier  du  monde.” 

2.  Conversation  with  the  Ambassadors 
at  Bokhara  (fol.  2). 

3.  The  Brothers  before  the  G.  Kaan 
(f.  2  ».). 

4.  The  Kaan  giving  them  Letters 
(f-  3)- 

a>  5-  ,,  „  ,1  „  a  Golden 

*  Tablet  (f.  3  a.). 

6.  The  Second  Departure  from  Venice 
(f.  4). 

7.  The  Polos  before  Pope  Gregory 

8.  The  two  elder  Polos  before  the 
Kaan  presenting  Book  and  Cross 

(f.  S). 

9.  The  Polos  demand  congi  (f.  6). 

10.  (Subject  obscure)  (f.  7). 

11.  Georgians,  and  Convent  of  St. 
Leonard  (f.  8). 

12.  The  Calif  shut  up  in  his  Treasury 

(f.  9)- 

13.  The  Calif  ordering  'Christians  to 
move  the  Mountain  (f.  10). 

14.  Miracle  of  the  Mountain  (God  is 
seen  pushing  it)  (f.  10®.) 

15.  The  three  Kings  en  route  (f.  11  ».). 

16.  „  „  „  adoring  the  Fire 

(f.  12). 

17.  (Subject  obscure— Travelling  in 
Persia?)  (f.  12®.) 

18.  Cattle  of  Kerman  (f.  13®.). 

19.  Ship  from  India  arriving  at  Hormus 
(f.  r4r-.). 

20.  Travelling  in  a  Wood,  with  Wild 
Beasts  (f.  15  a.). 

21.  The  Old  Man’s  Paradise  (f.  16  w.). 

22.  The  Old  Man  administering  the 
Potion  (f.  17). 

23.  Hunting  Porcupines  in  Badashan 
(f.  IS). 

34.  Digging  for  Rubies  in  Badashan 
(f.  18). 


25.  Kashmir  —  the  King  maintaining 
Justice  (2.  e.,  seeing  a  Man’s  head 
cut  off)  (f.  19®.). 

26.  Baptism  of  Chngatai  (f.  20  ».). 

27.  People  of  Charclian  in  the  Desert 
(f.  21®.). 

28.  Idolaters  of  Tangut  with  Ram 
before  Idol  (f.  22  ».). 

29.  Funeral  Festivities  of  Tangut  (f.  23). 

30.  (Subject  obscure)  (f.  24). 

31.  Coronation  of  Chinghiz  (f.  25  a.). 

32.  Chinghiz  sends  to  Prester  John  (f.  26). 

33.  Death  of  Chinghiz  (f.  27). 

34.  (Subject  obscure)  (f.  28). 

35.  Some  of  Pliny’s  Monsters  {apropos 
de  bottes)  (f.  29  ».). 

36.  A  Man  herding  White  Cattle  (?) 
(f.3o®.). 

37.  Kublai  hawking,  with  Cheeta  en 
croupe  (f.  31  v.). 

38.  Kaan  on  Elephant,  in  Battle  with 
Nayan  (f.  33). 

39.  Nayan  with  his  wife  surprised  liy 
the  enemy  (f.  34). 

40.  The  Kaan’s  four  Queens  (f.  36). 

41.  The  Khan's  Palace,  with  the  Lake 
and  Green  Mount  (f.  37). 

42.  The  Kaan’s  Son’s  Palace  (f.  38). 

43.  The  Kaan’s  Banquet  (f.  39). 

44.  ,,  worship  of  Idols  (f.  40). 

45.  The  Kaan  travelling  in  Horse- 
litter  (f.  41). 

46.  „  hunting  (f.  42). 

47-  „  in  Elephant  -  litter 

(f.  42  *-)- 

48.  The  White  Feast  (f.  44). 

49.  The  Kaan  gives  Paper  for  Treasure 
(f.  45)- 

50.  Couriers  arrive  before  Kaan  (f.  46 

Sr.  The  Kaan  transplants  big  Trees 

(f.  47  ®.). 

32.  The  Bridge  Pulisangin  (f.  49). 

53.  The  Golden  King  as  a  Cow-herd 

(f-  SO). 

34.  Trade  oil  the  Caramoran  (f.  51).  . 
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The  MSS.  marked  thus  *  are  spoken  of  after  Personal  Inspection  by  the  Editor. 
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APPENDIX  F. — List  of  MSS.  of  Marco  Polo’s  Book  so  far  as  they  are  known. — (continued). 


No. 

Localities. 

Indications. 

Language. 

Description  of  MSS. 

Oxford 

•j 

Bodleian,  No.  264 

Britain  and  Ireland— {continued]. 

This  is  bound  up  with  the  celebrated  Alexander 
MS.  It  is  a  beautiful  work,  embellished 
with  thirty-eight  miniatures,  some  of  which 
are  exquisite,  e.g.y  the  Frontispiece,  a 
large  piece  of  about  9^  in.  X9in.,  forming 
a  sort  of  condensed  view  of  the  Field  of 
Travel ;  a  large  part  of  it  occupied  by 
Venice,  of  which  our  cut  ( The  Piazzeita ) 
in  vol.  i. ,  p.  /<?,  Introduction ,  is  an  extract. 
Another  fine  work  (f.  220)  represents  the  three 
Polos  presenting  the  Pope’s  Letter  to  the 
Kaan.  The  embroidered  bands  on  the  Kaan  s  1 
robe  form  an  inscription,  in  which  is  legible 
“Johannes  me  fecit,  ”  This  Mr.  Coxe  attri¬ 
butes  to  John  of  Cologne,  a  known  artist  of  . 
the  14th  century.  He  considers  the  MS.  1 
to  be  of  about  13S0.  The  Alexander  is 
dated  1338,  and  its  illuminations  as  finished 
in  1344  by  Jehan  de  Grise.  [See  supra, ,  p. 
528,  note.'] 

A  comparison  of  a  good  many  readings,  as  well 
as  of  the  point  where  the  version  breaks  off, 
and  the  words:  “ Explicit  U  Livre  novwii  du 
Grant  Caan  de  la  Graunt  Citt  de  Cambahic , 
Dieux  ayde  Amenf  indicate  that  this  MS. 
is  of  the  same  type  as  Pauthieris  C  (No.  20 
in  this  List)  and  the  Bern.  MS.  (No.  63}. 

The  name  given  in  the  colophon  as  above  has 

IP.  Meyer,  Romania,  XI., 
1882,  pp.  290-301.  E. 
W.  B.  Nicholson;  Per¬ 
sonal.— H.  C.] 

caused  the  work  to  be  entered  in  the  old 
Printed  Catalogue  under  a  wrong  title. 

Hence  the  MS.,  as  one  of  Marco  Polo,  has 
been  overlooked. 

Pipino’s ;  followed  by  Hayton,  and  Palladius  Coxe,  Catal,  Codd.  MSS . 
de  Agricultural.  Oxon.  Pt.  I.,  p.  123. 

Pipino’s.  Catal.  of  MSS.  in  Lib .  of 

The  same  folio  contains  Jacques  de  Vitry,  Camb.  University ,  I.  22. 
Hayton,  several  works  on  Mahommedanism, 
among  others  that  of  William  of  Tripoli 
(vol.  i.  p.  23),  Piers  Plowman,  etc.,  etc. 

Fragment  of  Marci  Pauli  Veneti  Historia  Catal.  of  MSS.  in  Lib.  of 
Tartarorum  (probably  Pipino’s. ).  Cavil.  University,  I.  22. 

Pipino’s  ;  with  Odoric,  and  other  works  relating  Catal.  of  MSS.  of  Gmwille 
to  Asia.  {If.  Cordier ,  Odoric,  p.  lxviii.]  and  Caius  Coll.  Library, 

by  Rev.J,  J.  Smith ,  1849. 

Pipino’s  Version,  with  illuminated  initials,  in  a  Note  by  Rev.  Prof  W.  P. 
volume  containing  Guido  Colonnds  Hist.  Dickson,  D.D. 
destn.ct.  Troj<z ;  De  Gestis  Alex.  Magni; 

Turpinus  de  Gestis  Caroli  Magni;  M.P.V.  *, 

Oderickus  de  Mirabilibus  Tartaria. 

Parchment,  4to. 

Pipino’s,  also  with  illuminated  initials,  and  Note  by  Rev.  Prof.  JV.  P. 
also  followed  by  Odoric.  Parchment,  4to.  Dickson,  D.D. 

See  vol.  i.,  Introduction,  Irish  Version,  pp.  102-  O' Curry's  Lectures ,  and 

/0j.  special  Note  by  Mr.  J. 
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Britain 


Ireland— (continued). 


Bib.  rationale,  No. 
8329  (now  Fr. 
2810) 


Marco  Polo  :  Itinerarium  (ff.  43),  4to  ;  15th 
century.  In  a  collection  of  “Historical 
and  Miscellaneous  Treatises  ”  comprising  : 
Leges  S.  Edwardi  per  Will.  Cong.  cm- 
Jirmatcs  ;  De  Ftmdatoribus  Earles,  tptantn- 
dam  in  Anglia ,  etc. 


France. 

This  is  the  most  precious  of  all  the  MSS.  of 
Polo.  It  has  been  fully  spoken  of  (vol.  i., 
Int. ,  The  Old  French  Text)  under  the  name 
of  the  Geographic  Text  (or  G.  T.), 
because  it  was  printed  by  the  Societe  de 
Geographic  in  *1824.  [See  I,  p.  83) 

A  large  4to  of  thick  parchment;  112  ff. ;  very 
clearly  though  not  very  neatly  written  in 
Gothic  text.— 14th  century. 

A  facsimile  of  this  MS.  has  been  made  this  year 
(1902)  at  Karlsruhe.  (See  App.  H.  p.  569.) 

“  Ce  Liure  est  des  //  Merueilles  du  Monde. 
Cest  assavoir  de  la  Terre  //  Saincte.  Du 
Grant  Kaan  Empereur  des  tartars.  //  Et  du 
pays  Dynde.  Le  Quel  //  Liure  Jehan  Due 
de  Bourgoingne  donna//  a  son  oncle  Jehan 


t.  of  tke  MSS.  in  the  Lib. 
Trinity  College ,  Dublin , 
...  by  T.  K.  Abbott , 
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Dauviergne,  Conte  //  de  Poitou,  Detampes. 
de  Bonloingne.  et  Dauvergne.  //  Et  con- 
tient  le  dit  Liure  six  //  Livres.  Cest  assavoir. 
Marc  Pol.  Frere  Odric  de  lordre  des  // 
Freres  meneurs.  Le  I.iure  fait  a  la  requeste 
dn  Cardinal  Taleran  de  //  Pierregort. 
L'Estat  du  Grant  ICaan.  Le  Liure  de 
Messire  Guillaume  //  de  Mandeville.  Le 
Liure  de  Frere  Jehan  Hayton  de  lordre  de 
premonstre.  //  Le  Liure  de  Frere  Bicul  de 
lordre  des  Freres  Prescheurs //— Et  sont 
en  ce  dit  Liure  Deux  cens  soixante  six  // 


Signed  by  N.  Flainel. 

Then  follows. 

i°  Marco  Polo:  “  Cy  apres  commence  le 
liure  de  Marc  Paule  des  merveilles  daise  la 
grant  et  dinde  la  maiour  et  mineur  Et  des 

“Pour  sauoir  la  pure  verite  de  diuerses 
regions  du  monde.  Si  prenez  ce  liure  cy  et 
le  faictes  lire.  Si  y  trouuerez  les  grandismes 
merueilles  qui  y  sont  escriptes.  .  . 

Ends  (Fol.  96  verso) :  “  Et  a  tant  fine  messire 

et  des  merueilles  dicelluy.” 

splendid  book,  84  belong  to  the  story  of 
Polo.  We  have  given  engravings  of  several 
of  them.  Its  value  is  estimated  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Library  of  the  Due  de  Berry 
in  1416  (quoted  by  Pauthier)  at  125  Imres, 
equivalent  (if  parisis)  to  about  1 158.  This 
is  Pauthier’s  MS.  B.  See  vol.  i.,  hit.. 
Various  Types  of  the  Text. 

Large  folio  on  vellum. 

[Id.  Cordier,  Odoric,  pp.  cviii-cxiii.]. 
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Parts  . 


b.  rationale.  No. 
ro2fio  {now  Fr. 
5<>3i> 


“Ci  commencent  les  rebriches  de  cest  Livre 
qui  cst  appcllcz  le  Deuisement  du  Monde, 
lequel  je  Grigoires  contrefais  du  Livre  de 
Messire  Marc  Pol  le  meilleur  citoien  de 
Yenisse  creant  Crist.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Text  is  a  coarse  draw¬ 
ing  of  Kiiblai  on  his  bretesche,  carried  by 
four  elephants  (vol.  i.,  p.  337) ;  and  after 
the  prologue  another  apparently  represent¬ 
ing  the  Princess  Aijaruc  wrestling  with  her 
wooer  (vol.  ii.  p.  465). 

This  is  Pauthier’s  MS.  A.  (vol.  i,  Ini.,  Various 
Types  of  the  Text),  and  also  was  in  the  Due 
de  Berry’s  Library,  valued  at  6  Hares  5  sols. 
[Second  half  of  the  14th  cent.]. 


This  is  Pauthier’s  MS.  C.  (See  as  before).  It 
is  that  which  has  the  certificate  about  the 
original  presented  to  the  Seigneur  de  Cepoy ; 
see  Int.,  p.  69- 

At  the  end  is  Bertran  Fichart  scripsit  hoc. 
Small  4to,  parchment,  in  a  clear  enough 
half-current  hand  ;  134  ff. 

Came  from  the  library  of  the  Archb.  of 
Rheims.  [Middle  of  the  13th  century.] 


Appendix  F .—List  of  MSS.  of  Marco  Polo’s  Book  so  far  as  they  are  known—  (continued). 


Nc 

Localities. 

Indications. 

Language. 

Description  of  MSS. 

Authorities. 

France— (continued). 

23 

Par  is —continued. 

Bib.  de  1* Arsenal, 

“  • 

Parchment  j  ff.  168 ;  end  of  15th  or  beginning 
of  16th  century.  From  the  libraries  of 
Charles  Adrien  Beard  and  de  Paulmy. 
With  miniatures  some  of  which  axe  en- 

Cal.  des  MSS.  de  P Arsenal, 

V.  p.  163. 

J loy&n  Age ,  par  le  Bibliophile  Jacob,  pp. 
411-413. 

24 

Bib.  nationale,  No. 
3195 

This  is  the  old  Latin  version  published  by  the 
Soc.  de  Geog.,  and  which  I  have  cited  as 
Geographic  Latin  or  G.  L.  (See  vol.  i.,  Int., 
Various  Types  of  the  Text.  [Contains: 
Petri  Amphusi clcricalis  disciplina  ;  Odonc  ; 
Marco  Polo;  Bernardi  cujusdam  ad  Ray- 
mundnm  Castri  Ambrosii  epistola  de  modo 
rei familiarisutiliusgubernandae.  Cf.  Cat. 
Cod.  MSS.  Bib.  Reg.  Pars  tertia.,  t.  iii. 
Paris,  1744,  p.  385.  Parchment,  small 
fol.,  15th  century. — II.  Cordier ,  Odoric,  p. 
lxxxiii. — H.  C.]. 

Printed  Texl.—H.  Cordier. 

2i 

Paris  . 

Bib.  nationale,  No. 
1616 

Latin  . 

Pipino’s.  [Paper  ;  fol.  cccvii.  et  seqq.J. 

Table  in  tin  G.  T. 

26 

Paris  . 

Bib.  nationale.  No. 
6244  A. 

Latin  . 

Pipino’s.  [Paper.] 

Table  in  the  G.  T. 

27 

Paris  . 

Bib.  nationale, 

Codd.  Ital., 

No.  10,259 

[now  434] 

Italian 

Paper,  4to,  of  14th  century.  Seen,  but  not 
examined  with  any  care,  which  I  regret,  as 
the  readings  suggest  that  it  may  have  been 
that  text  from  which  Pipino  translated 
[pp.  100.]. 

[Begins  f.  2  recto  :  “  Signori  Imperadori  Re  e 
Dud  e  tutte  altre  gienii  eke  //  uolete  sapere  le 

diuersegimerationidellcgientiflellediuersita, 

delle  regioni  del  mondo  leggiete  gue  //  sto  Ubro 
doueretrouerreUtuttelegi-andissimeniarauig- 

Ends*:  “Explicit  Liber  de  Milione  per  Alesse 
Marcho  Polo  di  Vinegia.  Deo  gratiasP^ 

/  Manoscritti  Italiani  .  .  . 
della  R.  Bib.  Parigina 
...  dal  Ant.  Marsandi 
IS35.  4to- 

28 

Paris  . 

Former  Library  of 
Baron  C.  Walcke- 

A  miscellaneous  volume,  containing  an  im¬ 
perfect  copy  of  Pipino’s  version.  Present 
locality  not  known. 

Table  in  the  G.  T . 

29 

Luxemburg 

City  Library,  No. 
5° 

Volume  containing  several  works ;  and  among 
them  Marchi  (Pauli)  ■ Vcneii  Liber  Narra- 
tionum  Morum,  etc. 

Paper;  written  1448  by  Tilman  Pluntsch, 

“  canonicus  ecclesie  SS.  Chresanti  et  Darie 
monasterii  Eyfflic.” 

Belgium. 

Ports,  Arckiv ,  viii.  594. 

30 

Brussels  . 

Royal  Library,  No. 
9309 

Derives  from  the  Paris  5631  and  2S10  and  the 
Stockholm  MS.,  14th  century. 

!  G.  Raynaud. ,  Romania ,  xi. 
j  pp.  429'430- 

4 
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No. 

Localities. 

Language. 

Description  of  MSS. 

Authorities. 

Italy. 

* 

31 

Venice. 

St.  Mark’s  Library, 
Cl  X.  Codd. 

Pipino’s. 

Formerly  belonged  to  the  Monastery  of  St. 
John's  in  Viridario  Padua,  to  which  it  was 
presented  by  John  Marchanova,  Doctor  of 
Arts  and  Medicine,  1467.  Paper,  4to.  (It 
is  mentioned  by  Marsden  as  at  Padua,  p. 

Lazari . 

32 

33 

Venice 

St.  Mark’s  Library, 
Cl.  X.  Codd. 
Lat.  128 

St.  Mark’s  Library, 
Cl.  VI.  Codd. 
Ital.,  56 

Italian  ( Ven. 
dialect ) 

Another  of  Pipino's.  Paper,  4to,  of  15th 
century.  > 

A  rude  translation  of  Pipino’s  version,  written 
iate  in  the  15th  century 

Also  contains  a  translation  of  the  same  Pipino’s 
Tract,  De  Locis  Terrae  Sanctaes  Belonged 
to  T.  G.  Farsetti.  Paper,  folio. 

Lazari. 

34 

St.  Mark’s  Library, 
Cl.  VI.  Codd. 
Ital.,  208 

Italian  (  Veil, 
dialect ) 

i 

i 

Corresponds  to  the  Venetian  edition  of  T496, 
but  even  more  inaccurate,  with  absurd  inter- 

The  volume  contains  also  Odoric,  A.  Ca’  da 
Mosto,  V.  da  Gama,  Columbus,  etc.,  being 
of  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 

Paper,  4to.  Belonged  to  Morelli. 

35 

Venice 

Museo  Civico,  Coll. 
Cicogna,  No 
2389,  now  240S 

Latin 

-■-Paper,  large  4to  ;  belonged  to  Gian-Giuseppe 
Liruti,  and  after  to  E.  A.  Cicogna ;  con¬ 
tains  also  Odoric,  published  by  G.  Venni  in 

*  \H.  Cordier ,  Odoric,  pp. 

This  the  MS.  noticed  at  vol.  L  Ini.,  ^  Ra - 

several  passages  found  in  no  other  text  ex¬ 
cept  Ramusio’s  Italian.  Written  in  1401 
by  the  Notary  Philip,  son  of  Pietro  Muleto 
of  Fodan  (or  Fogan?)+  in  Friuli,  whilst  study¬ 
ing  Rhetoric  at  Padua. 

36 

Venice 

Library  of  Count 
Don&  delle  Rose 

witTa’Ven- 

It  begins:  “Quegli  che  desiderano  d’entendere 
le  maraviglose  chose  del  mondo  de  l’Asia 
de  Armenia  persia  e  tartaria  dell  indie  et 
diverse  parti  del  mondo  legano  questo  libro 
et  intenderano  quello  chel  nobelle  citadino 
Veneciano  Miss.  Marcho  Polo,”  etc.,  and 
ends  :  “  Explicit  liber  Millionis  civis  Vene- 
ciarum.  Expleto  ad  CCX.CXLVI  mensis 
setembris  die  vigesimo-octavo.” 

These  extracts  indicate  that  it  belongs  to  the 

Note  by  Comm.  Nicolb  Bar- 
ozzi,  Director  of  the  Museo 
Civico  at  Venice. 

list. 

37 

Ferrara 

Public  Library,  No. 

35u  {336,  N.B. 

Italian , 
with  a  Ven¬ 
etian  tinge. 

Incipit  prologue  Liiri  out  nutgari  hominum 
dicitur  “  El  Milione. 

This  looks  as  if  it  were  not  Pipino  s. 

Note  by  the  Abate  S.  B. 
Mondino. 

3« 

Milan  .  .  . 

Ambrosian  Library, 
M.  526,  Sc.  D. 

Latin. 

Fragments  extracted  from  Pipino’s  version 
inserted  at  end  of  2nd  part  of  the  Cronica 
Libri  Ymaginis  Mnndi  of  Fr.  Jacopo 
d’Acqui.  (Vol.  i.  Int.,  Captivity  of  M.  Volo.) 
Paper,  folio.  14th  century. 

— 

'  « 

t  [Ser  Petri de  Faganea(Fagagna,  in  Friuli).— H.  Q] 
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known — (continued). 


zionale), 

XIII., 

IV.  c.  104 

Bib.  Magliabecchi- 
zionale), 

XIII.,  I 
IV.  c.  73 


Pipino’s  Parchment  of  14th  century.  Muratori 
.peaks  of  this.  {Script.  VII.)  as  “fortassis 
liHographum. ” 


been  given,  vol.  i.  hit.,  Original  Language 
of  the  Book. 

Paper,  folio,  early  in  14th  century. 

Many  liberties  taken  with  the  text,  and  much 
abridged  and  disarranged.  Thus,  after  the 
Prologue  it  proceeds:  “  A l  name  di Dio  to 
Marcho  Polo  Veneziano  mcamterd  tntte  le 
maravigliose  chose  c/eio  trovai  e  nidi,  etc. 
etc."  It  ends  at  the  chapter  on  Russia  with 
the  following  impertinence:  ■’ B  se  volete 
satere  pin  innanzi  dimandalene  m 
cliio  Marcho  Polo  non  cercai  piA  a-. 

The  Khalif  is  called  Largaliffe ;  Reobarles, 
Beuharbe,  with  a  marginal  note  in  an  op' 
band,  “  lleubarhe  citta  di  Persia,  donde  vien 
il  reubarberoherbamedi  " 

by  Dolfo  Spini,  idlh  J 
Belonged  to  the  Strozzi 
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Language. 

— ss. 

— 

Italy —{continued). 

49 

Lucca  . 

Bib.  ffovernativa, 
Coll.  (Lucchesini, 
Giacomo),  No.  n6 
(now  No.  296) 

Italian  ( Ven. 
dialect ) 

Corresponds  to  the  corrupt  Venice  epitome 
published  in  1496-  Contains  also  Odonco. 

TEnds  "  Complito  el  libro  de  le  cosse  mzrabils 
vedute per  lo  nobilehomo  Messer  Marcho  Polo 
gientelomo  de  Venesia  a  di  12  de  Marzo  1465 

Baldelli-Boni. 

%reU<£talonoree  lauds  delt  Omnipoiente." 
Paper,  4to,  75  ff.  .  ... 

H.  Cordier ,  Odoric,  pp.  xcvi.-xcvm.J 

5° 

Siena 

Public  Library, 

c.  V.  14 

Italian 

This  is  a  miscellaneous  MS.  which,  among 
other  things,  contains  a  fragment  of  Polo, 

“  Qui  comlcio  ellibro  di  Missere  Macho  Polo 
da  Vinegia  de  le  cose  mauiglose  die  trovo 
p  lo  mondo,”  etc.  It  calls  Rusbciano 
Missere  Stario  da  Pisa.— N.B.— Baldelli 
gives  a  very  similar  description  of  a  fraCTnent 
at  Siena,  but  trader  press  mark  A.  IV.  8.  I 
assume  that  it  is  the  same  that  I  saw. 

51 

Rome  . 

Vatican  Library, 
Cod.  2207,  Otto- 
boniano 

A  fragment,  going  no  further  than  the  chapter 
on  Georgia,  and  ending  thus :  “Autre  chcse 
ne  vous  en  scay  dire  parquoi  je  vous  fois  nn 
en  ce  livre ;  l*e  nom  de  notre  Seigneur  soi 
benoist  et  de  sa  benoiste  Mere.  Amen.  Loys 

Baldelli-Boni. 

52 

Rome  .  .  . 

Vatican  library. 
No.  2935 

L<Um 

An  old  Latin  abridgment  of  Polo,  entitled 
D&  Mirabilibus  Mundi.  The  same  volume 
contains  a  tract,  De  Mirabilibus  Romae ,  to 
which  also  Polo’s  name  is  given. 

Paper,  14th  cent. 

Baldelli-Boni  and  Lazari. 

o 

r 

S3 

Rome.  .  • 

Vatican  Library, 
No.  3153 

Latin  . 

Pipino’s.  Very  neat  and  clean;  apparently 
of  14th  cent. 

5+ 

Rome  .  .  . 

Vatican  Library, 
No.  5260 

Latin  . 

Pipino’s.  Very  clearly  and  regularly  written. 
Apparently  15th  cent 

55 

Barberini  Library, 
XXXIV.  4 

A  MS.  volume,  containing  Ricold  of  Monte 
Croce  ;  Tractatus  divisionis  et  ambitus  Orbis 
Terrarum,  etc.  ;  Liber  de  divisione  Orbis 

Romae;  and  11  Iruipit  de  Mnrum  et  Gentium 
Varietatibus  ediins  a  Marche  Polo  Vbieto .” 
It  is  very  cramply  written,  much  compressed, 
and  lias  no  division  into  books  or  chapters. 
Ends  with  “  Roscia,  provincia  maxima .” 
'■'Explicit  hbellus  editus  a  Dno.  Marche 
Polo  de  Venetiis  de  dioersis  provinciis  et 
gentibus  mundi,  et  earuni  ritibus  et  moribus 

Parchment,  large  thin  4to,  14th  cent. 

: 

56 

Rome  .  .  . 

Barberini  Library, 
LVIII.  40 

Italian  ( Vc- 

This  is  the  fragment  spoken  of,  vol.  i.  p.  101, 
note.  It  is  a  transcript  made  apparently 
in  the  17th  cent.,  from  a  MS.  written  in 

1465- 

57 

ROME.  .  . 

Barberini  Library, 
No.  934 

Italian 

I  give  this  on  Baldelli’s  authority.  I  did  not  see 
it  on  my  visit  to  the  Barberini. 

Baldelli-Boni. 

3 


o 


s 
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Italy— continued. 

58 

Rome  . 

Corsini  Library, 

Kalian  {1)  . 

Baldelli-Boni. 

59 

ROME  .  .  . 

Chigi  Library, 

M.  VI.  140 

Italian 

Bears  a  note  in  the  handwriting  of  Pope  Alex¬ 
ander  VII.  (Fabio  Chigi  erf  Siena,  1655- 

peculiarities  in  the  language,  and  assigns 

BaldeUi-Boni. 

Sm.  4to,  paper  • 

SPAIN. 

60 

Escurial  . 

Library 

Latin 

Pipino’s. 

(?) 

61 

Toledo 

Cathedral  Library . 

Latin 

Seems  to  be  different  from  any  of  the  other  Latin 
versions.  It  has  the  prefatory  address  to 
Domini  Imperatores,  lieges.  Duces ,  etc. 

8vo,  paper.  Of  15th  century. 

Baldelli-Boni. 

62 

Toledo 

Cathedral  Library . 

Italian  (Ve- 

This  is  a  copy  of  the  Soranzo  MS.,  of  which 
Marsden  has  given  an  ample  notice  after 
Apostolo  Zeno,  and  which  has  disappeared 
from  knowledge. 

BaldeUi-Boni. 

I  have  examined  this  MS.  minutely,  and  am 
satisfied  that  it  is  a  copy  of  Pauthier’s  C. 
i.e..  No.  20,  in  our  List.  Like  that  (and no 
other),  it  bears  the  certificate  regarding  the 
Seigneur  de  Cepoy.  (Vol.  i.,  hit..  Notices  of 
Marco  in  later  life.)  The  MS.  is  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  Sinner’s  Catalogue.  It  is  in  very 
beautiful  condition,  very  clearly  written  on 
parchment,  with  all  the  initials  filled  up  in 
gold  and  colours,  and  with  numerous 
flowered  scrolls. 

It  belonged  to  Bongars,  whose  autograph  is 
on  it:  “ Bongars — l' a  de  la  courtoisie  ds 
Mr.  de  SuperoiUe." 

[Parchment,  fol.,  ff.  286,  14th  century. — 
H.  Cordier ,  Odoric ,  pp.  cxiv.-cxv.] 


Small  Paper  4to.  It  is  inscribed :  “  Bongars , 
de  la  courtoisie  de  Mr.  Aurel ,  tirt  de  la 
biblioteque  de  Mr.  de  Vutron  (?).” 

[A  double  sheet ;  parchment,  and  of  14th  Ernest  Muret,  Romania , 

century.  Fragment:  1st  sheet,  end  of  chap.  t.  xxx.  1901. 

121  and  greater  part  of  chap.  1 22  ;  2nd  sheet, 
end  of  chap.  134,  chaps.  135,  136,  137,  and 
beginning  of  chap.  138  of  Pauthier’s  ed. 

Very  similar  to  the  text  of  the  Stockholm 
MS.  Our  No.  S4.-  -H.  C.] 
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Vo. 

Indications. 

Lanovaoe. 

.  Description  of  MSS. 

— 

Germany. 

66 

Munich 

Royal  Library, 

Codd.  Lat.  249 

Latin 

F<&0,  paper,  15th  century 

Also  Prpino's  tract,  De  Lome  Terras  Setae.,  and 
Boccacio’s  De  Casibus  Virorum  Illustrium. 

Lasari. 

67 

MUNICH  .  . 

Royal  Library, 

Codd.  Lat.  850 

Latin 

Pipino’s. 

Paper,  4to,  15th  cent. 

Also  Pipino’s  tract,  De  Locis  Terras  Setae etc. 

Laeari, 

68 

Munich 

Royal  Library  ?  . 

Latin 

Exc&rpta  de  ejus  Historia,  principality  Qrimt- 
alis 

Private  Memo. 

69 

Munich 

Royal  Library?  . 

Latin  . 

Narratimies  ex  ejus  U6ro  de  parlibus  tram- 
marinis 

Private  Memo . 

70 

Munich 

Royal  Library, 

Cod.  Germ.  696 

German  . 

The  version  published  at  Nuremberg  in  1477. 
Paper,  4to.  [See  Bibliography ,  p.  534.] 

Laeari. 

7i 

Munich 

Royal  Library,  252 

German  . 

Fragment. 

Laeari. 

72 

Munich 

?  .  .  .  . 

German 

The  whole. 

Private  Memo. 

73 

Munich 

?  . 

German  . 

Translated  for  Duke  William  of  Bavaria,  15S2. 

Private  Memo. 

74 

WOLFENBUTTEL  . 

Local  Library,  No 
40,  Weissem- 
barg  « 

Latin 

[Contains:  Polo  {Pipino’s  version)  f.  1-57 
verso ;  Odoric ;  Ricold  ;  Boldensel. —Ricold 
was  published  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Laurent :  Pere- 
grinatores  Medii  Aevi  Quaiitor.'  Lipsiae, 
-0*.  rrth  fob,  ff.  no.] 

H.  Cordier,  Odoric ,  pp. 

Wurzburg  . 


[Contains:  Ciceronis  orationes  in  Verrem ; 
Chronicon  Flandriae ;  R.  Bacon,  de  regiani « 
bus  ad  papam  Clsmentem  ;  Marco  Polo,  ff. 
122-160  verso ;  Ricold  ;  Jacques  de  Vitry ; 
Odoric;  Plano  Carpini. 

Paper  15th  cent,  fol.,  ff.  253.] 

Pipino’s.  Also  contains  Mappa-Mundi ,  £x- 
posiiio  Libri  Mateorum ,  etc.  I  believe  this 
is  the  Codex  Brandenburgensis  collated 
by  Andreas  Muller  in  bis  edition  (1671). 


Wiener  MS.  $). 

Marcus  Pattlus  de  Mirabilibus  MundL  Paper. 


M.  Paulus  de  Venetiis  de  Rt 
(with  other  matter),  probal 
Paper,  folio,  15th  cent. 

(I  know  not  if  it  is  a  secon 
by  Mr.  Major  {Notes  on  R 
logus  Codd.  MSS .  Acade. 
/-  v  AJ-  “  ‘  " 


sia)  from  Cat 
Gissenses,  f 


1840,  a 


•.condit.  etconsuet.  Orient.  Regimmn. 
Followed  by  H.  of  Alexander 
A  collection  containing 


Fipino’i 

besides  Polo,  Odoric,  Ricold, 
[ff.  Corditr ,  Odoric ,  pp.  lxxii.- 


1  Boldensel. 
'■] 


V.F.  de  Gudenus,  Syllcge  J.  Vet- 


and  2810.  Cf.  L.  Delisle,  Bib.  de  I'Ecole 
ties  Charles,  XLIII.,  1882,  pp.  226-235,  424- 

It  is  incomplete,  and  ends:  “Ft  se  aucuns 
disait  qui  a  luiF — Cf.  Paris  MS.,  1880. 
[Our  No.  22.] 

It  belonged  to  the  Library  of  the  French 
King,  Charles  V.  (1364-1380),  and  later,  as 
marked  on  the  recto  of  the  last  folio, 

“  Pour  Symon  du  Sober  demorant  a  Honne- 
fleu,”  who  was  “  procureur-syndic  des 
manants  et  habitants  de  la  ville  de  Honfleur. 

Stockholm. 

Royal  Library, 

French,  No.  38 

French  . 

Translated  from  the  Latin  version  . 

G.  Raynaud \  Romania  XI. 
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Appendix  H. — Bibliography  of  Marco  Polo's  Book. 

I.— Principal  Editions. 

We  attempt  a  list  of  all  the  editions  of  Polo  ;  a  task  for  which  Sir  Henry 
Yule  had  no  advantages,  and  which  will  be  found  well  done  for  the  time  in 
Lazari's  Appendix,  based  on  Marsden.  It  may  be  also  useful  to  mention 
the  chief  Editions,  with  their  dates. 

1477.  The  first  Printed  Edition  is  in  German.  We  give  a  reduced  Facsimile  of 
its  Frontispiece.  [See  p.  555.] 

148:.  A  reproduction  of  the  preceding  at  Augsburg,  in  the  same  volume  with  the 
History  of  Duke  Leopold  and  his  Son  William  of  Austria. 

About  1490.  Pipino’s  Latin ;  the  only  printed  edition  of  that  version.  Without 
place,  date,  or  printer’s  name.  {See  p.  558.) 

1496.  Edition  in  Venetian  Dialect,  printed  by  J.  IS.  da  Sessa. 


MARCO  TOLO 


1845.  Biirck’s  German  Version,  Leipzig.  It  is  translated  from  Ramusio,  with 
copious  notes,  chiefly  derived  from  Marsden  and  Ritter.  There  arc  some 
notes  at  the  end  added  by  the  late  Karl  Friedrich  Neumann,  but  os  a  whole 
these  are  disappointing. 

1847.  Lazari’s  Italian  edition  was  prepared  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Senator  L. 
Tasini,  in  commemoration  of  the  meeting  of  the  Italian  Scientific  Congress 
at  Venice  in  that  year,  to  the  members  of  which  it  was  presented.  It  is  a 
creditable  work,  but  too  hastily  got  up. 

1854.  Mr.  T.  Wright  prepared  an  edition  for  Bohn’s  Antiy.  Library.  The  notes 
are  in  the  main  (and  professedly)  abridged  from  Mnrsdcn’s,  whose  text  is 
generally  followed,  but  with  the  addition  of  the  historical  chapters,  and  a 
few  other  modifications  from  the  Geographic  Text. 

IS.54-57.  Veyageurs  Ancient  et  A/oderues,  &“c.  Par  AT.  Ed.  Charion.  Paris. 
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1295-11  —  Nach  den  ||  vorziiglichsten  Original =Ausgaben  verdeutscht,  || 
und  ||  mit  einem  Kommentarbegleitet  ||  von  ||  Felix  Peregrin.|| — Ronne- 


MARCO  l'OLO 


9.  Die  Reiscn  dcs  Vene/.imter.s  Marco  Polo  im  drefcchnten  JnhrhnnUo 

Ztlm  ersten  Male  voIlstiimHtjr  nach  den  besten  Atisgaben  Deutsch  . 

emom  Kommcntar  von  August  lliirdc.  Nebst  Zusiitr.cn  und  Verbesscr- 
ungen  von  Karl  Friedrich  Neumann.  Zweito  imveramlcrtc  Ausgabo  - 
Leipzig,  Druck  und  Verlag  von  11.  G.  Teubncr.  iS«.  Svo 


10.  —  1.  Commence;  cp  In  nomine 
Incipit  plogus  i  libra  tliii  mavci  pt 
cionibus  orientaliu  regiomi. 
Then  the  declaration  t>f  “Krul.er 


Collation :  74  f.  or  14S  mpes;  the  lust  is  hi  ini- 
signatures  p.  t,  a.  I  -,p.  ,4,,'u.  3  ■ 

lines  by  page  ;  U4X5?]. 

It  is  iiHcrufiLing  to  note  LluL  Christopher  ('oUimluih 
Marco  Polo,  now  kept  in  the  Colt unbitta  at  Seville 
folios  contain  the  autograph  no  Los  of  thoMroatnavi^Itu 


C.f.  Simon  do  la  Rosa  y  Lope/,,  pp, 
4tn  :  /1 'i&iwitra  Cotomdina.  — Catdlugo  ( 
vez  0,1  vtrLud  do  aoiu-rdo  del  Kxcnio 
Metropolitan*  y  t’atriarcal  Iglesia  de 


“Edition  fort  rare,  dit  Unmet,  el  la  plus  anoienno  one  lhm  nit  ,u  i- 
latme  de  Marco  Polo,  faito  oar  1‘inino  t,-,'  ,L  .  .  ,  t0  venmm 

mimes  earadires.  quo  lV*V,„«/v«OT  dQ  Ten, A- Mhtl -ll  T’r""1*  ,ux’°  les 
de  Leett,  a  Anvers,  vers  iX  e  non  S  v  Man.fcv.lle,  c  cw-Mire  par  Gerard 
supposl.  Vend.  4  Iiv  14  »h  64  I  .  ,  t  •?  •  c,m,mc  ™  1,arait 

1562.)”  Brunet  writes  elsewhere  (cf  4/J: 7/  1-1  i*  r  \C,wmr 

from  the  same  press:  .  La  s<>  •  “  r  1  1I-  lcr)  MandeviUc 

prouver  qu’elle  a  eti  imprimee  hXmisXoimuicl'mi  pit?5  iv*  rai>,!"rter .  seml’Iu 
ties  presses  de  Theodoric  Marlin  4  -Uuste  J  M  r,-  .J  i/X,  .  ’  ,  ™'  sn,'liu 

conformes  4  ceux  q„e  G6ard  I  w  If'  ■  ‘  .  .  T"'"1  clm,:lte 

Camphcll  {Aim.  <k  la  tyf,  vCfelanJaise)  \’\  (Ioii'iimC  " [  V S’  * ^ 

sst”, •—  ■"  >«“"  - » 

the  three  wortts  S,ttadertaul  Lll,r”-V’  wI,";1'  W‘1S  <™U>lele  ami  contained 
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'■  Lazari,  p.  460,  writes:  “Jo.  de  MandeviUe  itincraria:  Dom.  Ludolph.  do 
itinere  ad  Terrain  Sanctara :  M.  Paul.  Venet.  de  regionibus  oricntalibus.  Lilrer 
rariss.  Zwollis,  I4S3,  iB-4. 

“Leggianro  questa  nota  nell’  opera  Bibliotheca  Bcauclcrkiaua  or  Sale  catalogue  of 
the  books  of  Tofham  Beauclerck's  Library,  London,  17S1,  P.  II.,  p.  15,  n.  430. 
Marsden  per6  ritiene  celarsi  sotto  qtieU’erronen  imlicazionc  la  seguente  prima 
edizionc  [s.  a.,  4to]  latina  de’  viaggi  di  M.  Polo.  Egli  istittii  molte  ricerclie  per 
rinvenire  in  Inghilterra  quell’  csemplare,  111a  non  gli  ii  stato  possibile  di  averne 
traccia.” 


11.  —  2.  Marti  Pavli  Vcnoti,  do  Regionibvs  oricntalibvs  Libri  III.  (Newts 

Orbis  Ri’gionvm). 

Editions  of  1532,  1537.  I555-— Sue  3-3- 

12.  —  3.  Marci  Pavli  ||  Vcnoti  Itinerarivm,  ||  scu  de  rebus  OrieiUaUbus  || 

Libri  tros,  ||  I-Iclmaostadii,  ||  M.D.  LXXXV,  4to. 

Part  of  the  Collection  of  Reineccius : 

—  Reineri  Rcinecii  ||  Polyhistoris  clarissimi  li  Ilisluria  0— II  l'ienlalis:  II  line  cst  || 
Renim  in  oriente  il  Christianis,  Saraccnis,  Tur-||eis  &  Tartaris  goslarum  ditiersorum  II 
Auctorum.  II  Totum  opus  in  dues  partes  tribulmn  est,  ||  coutenta  in  singulis  sequensll 
pagina  indicat.  ||  Helmaestadii,  II  Typis  Iacobi  Lucij,  impends  hcredtim  Ludolphi  |l 
Brondes.  Anno  1602,  410. 

Verso  of  the  title : 

—  Thrmdcon  Th'erosotomylanura,  cum  appen-||dice  Reineri  Reincceij  & 
Chronologic  ||  Henr.  Meibomij. 

In  Altero  sunt: 

—  Vita  Henrici  VII.  Imp.  auctore  Conrado  Vcc— ferio. 

—  Vita  Caroli  IIII.  Imp.  ab  ipso  Carolo  cnn-||seripla. 

—  Historic  Orienlalis  Ilaythoni  Armcnij. 

—  Fragmcntum  do  reb.  orienlalibus  ex  Speculo  ||  Historiali  Vincenlij  lieluaamsis. 

—  Appendix  ad  Expositions  Ilaythoni  auctore  ||  Rein.  Reineccio. 

The  colophon  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  has  the  date  of  1584  ;  at  the  end  of  the 
second  part,  1585. 

—  This  Marco  Polo  was  reprinted  according  to  Lazari,  p,  465,  in  1602. 

13.  —4.  Marci  Pauli  Vknuti,  ||  Historic!  fidclissimi  juxta  a<:  pracstnnt- 

issimi,  |j  de  ||  Rkoioniuus  ||  orienlalibus  ||  libri  III.  ||  Cum  Cntlico 
Manuscripto  Iliblio- 1|  thecae Electoralis  Brandenburgicjic  collali,  exq’ ; 
||  eo  adjectis  Notis  plurimiiin  turn  suppleti  ||  turn  illustrnti.  ||  Accedit, 
propter  cognntioncin  matcriae,  ||  HaITOONI  Armkni  iiistoria  ||  orien- 
talis  :  quae  &.  de  Tartaris  ||  inscribitur ;  ||  Itemquo  ||  AniirH.mj 
Mulleri,  Greiflbnhagii,  ||  de  Chataja,  ciijus  pmedictnrum  Auctorum 
uter- 1|  quo  montionein  fault,  Dikquisitio  ;  inque  ipsum  ||  Marcum 
Paulttm  Venetum  Prahpatio,  &  ||  locuplelissimi  wi.ucm  ||  Colonial- 
Hrandenbuvgicao,  ||-  -Ex  Oftidna  (icorgii  Sdutb.ii',  Typogv.  Elect.  || 
Anno  M.  DC.  LXXI.  410. 

Contains  : 

Engraved  frontispiece. 

Dedicatory  Epistle,  3  ff.  not  numbered. 

Andrcce  MOlleiu  Grciffenhagii,  in  Mara  I'auli  Vencti  Cborographiam,  Pmefutio, 
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Iras  oricnUdibns  Libli  III,  pp.  167. 

:  nlpluibetira  Recensin  omnium  corum, 
momntla  vclit[uil,  22  ff.  nut  numbered. 


Index  quartos  Glossaries,  Ks 
est,  1  half  p, 

Emendnnda  iu  Marco  1’uuli 
Addenda,  I  f.  not  numbered. 

Hajtiuini  Armeui  ||  Ilislo 
st-ribiLur.  ||  Anno  ||  CIO.  IOC.  I 
[Errata]  2  pp.  not  numbered, 
Index,  7  PP-  not  numbered. 
Andreae  Miiu.uiti,  II  Grcill 
Do  ]|  ClIATAJA,  ||  In  I.Hui  II  I. 
Quacnam  ClI ATAJ A  sit,  &'  an  || 
grt  Chinam  vacant,  uut  purs  < 
opera  plcraque  rerum,  quae  unq 
ntque  etimn  nunc  sunt,  uompend 
R$>  niDO  ||  Senec.  dc  Her 
frodat  ||  cngnosccre.  ||  —  Iicrol 
not  numbered  -I-  pp.  115  on  2  e 


Ubi  bom  1 
[  a  moluvit,  2  IT.  not  numbered, 
slque  voemn  cxiilicarum,  qnas  Autor  ips, 

o  Vcneto,  (|U;k/|  ;  ad  lnnic  pciiim-nt: 


II  DlSi.eusiTlo  II  tlcouranluea  &  Ilistnrim.  || 


MU  I\\ 


C.---1TAI.IAN  KDITHINS. 

14.— I.  Marco  I’olo  da  Vunio  ||  sia  de  ic  merauegliosts  ||  nose  del  Mondo. 

Below  this  title  the  murk  of  the  printer  Skssa  :  u  cut  holding  a  mouse  in  its 
month  with  the  initials  I  and  B  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  of  the  coat  of  arms  (with 
a  ducal  crown  atiove)  which  exhibits  this  group,  and  S  at  font.  Verso  of  f.  S3  : 
Finissc  lo  libro  de  Marco  Polo  da  Vatic  ||  sia  dole  t/terai/eg-l/ose  cose  del  ttiikin 
Im  Wfressa  in  Vemtia  jter  aoamie  Bafitista  ||  da ' Scssa  Milanese  del 
M.  ccccxcvi.  ||  atii.  xiii.  del  tnese  de  Iuttio  regno  ||  do  lo  IlUtslris- 
simo  Princljtc  Au  ||  gus/ino  Barltadico  indy  ft)  ||  Face  di  Vcnctia. 


Recto  of  folio  S4 :  "  Registro.  a  b  1 
excepto  1  chie  duerno  ” ;  audessous  le  m 
noir.  — Verso  of  folio  84  is  blank. 

The  copy  which  I  have  examined  is  in  the  Grenville  Library,  No.  6d66.  It  is  in 
fine  condition  and  complete,  notwithstanding  what  the  Sobnlowski  Sale  Catalogue 
says  to  the  contrary  (No.  1730)  :  it  is  a  small  Svo  ff.  84 ;  each  quire  containing,  us 
is  indicated  by  the  register,  eight  sheets,  except  quire  1,  which  lies  hut  four. 

Grenville  added  to  his  copy  the  following  note:  “This  appears  to  lie  the  first 
edition  printed  in  the  original  Italian.  —  The  Abbe  Mnrclli  who  sent  me  ibis  book 
from  Venice  had  found  great  difficulty  in  procuring  a  copy  ior  uie  1. unary  01  .at. 
Marc.  —  Panzer  III.  39b,  refers  only  to  tile  mention  made  nf  it  by  Denis.  Hupp. 

I;  pe  415.  I  know  of  no  other  copy  in  England . ” 

Lazari,  p.  460,  says :  “  Priim  e  rarissima  edizione  del  cumpundio.  veneziano.  Un 
capitolo  che  park  di  Trcbisonda,  tratto  dal  viaggio  di  Er.  Odnrico,  precede  il  testo 
del  Polo  mutilo  e  scorrettissimo :  quel  ciTpitolo  non  forma  perb  parte  d’osso,  come 
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See  Odoric  de  Pordenone,  pur  Henri  Curdier,  p.  9. 

Ternaux-Compans  (29)  mentions  an  edition  of  Scssa  of  1486,  which  does  not  seem 


1 5  — 2.  Marco  Polo  da  Vene  ||  sia  de  Ic  marauoliose !!  cose  del  Monde.  i|  Small 
Svo.;  64  ff.  non  cliff,  sig.  ei—i:  a—g  by  8  =  56  ft'.,  h  and  /  by  4  =  8 
ff.,  total  64  ff. 

Collation  : 

Kceto  1st f.  :  border  ;  vignette  ;  above  the  vig.  title  til  supra. 

Vt -rso  istf.  begins  :  Traclalo  delle  pin  muraueliosc  cose  r  delic'  pin  notahile  i  idle  si 
ri  |)  trnuano  nelle  1110  del  nmtln.  Re  ||  iluLle  &  raeolle  sntto  breiiita,.. 

Keetof.  6./.,'  Tmpressa  ia  presenfe  opera  per  el  Veiierabile  mi  II  ser  pre  il.ilisla  da 
h'arfengo  nella  Magniiiea  eila  de  |1  Bressit.  adi.  xx.  Ueeember.  M.  t'CCtV.  || 

“Rislampa  dell'  ediziime  t.pjti,  leggiermenle  iiiodilieula  nella  inirodil/ione. 
Karissima."  (Cazari,  p.  4(10.) 


16. — 3.  Marco  Polo  da  Vcnicsia  II  de  le  mnrauegliose  t:o—  ||  sc  del  Mnnilti. 

small  Svo,  56  if.  not  numbered,  sig.  < i—g  by  8. 

Collation:  title  ut  supra:  Printer's  mark:  a  rat  holding  :t  mouse  in  its  mouth, 
M  0  on  the  sides;  S  at  foot.— Knds,  recto  f.  ;  «  imfmse  in  Venetia  per 
Melchior  Sessa.  Anpio  Dni.  M.  CCCCC  VIII.  Adi.  xxi.  twgu». 

17. — 4.  Marco  Polo  II  Venctiano  II  in  cvi  si  tvatta  le  mcravillyliose  cose  del 

mondo  per  lui  ucdulc :  del  eostii=dlmc  di  tuirij  paesi,  tldlo  slranio 
uiucre  di  ||  qudli ;  della  dcseriltiono  de  ditiersi  II  anitnuli,  e  del  Irnunr 
dell’  o  =  ||ro,  doll’  argento,  e  delle  ||  pititro  preeiose,  ai  -  ilsa  non  men 
utillle,  die  belllla.  [Vignette.]  II  In  Venetia,  Svo ;  56  ff  11.  ch.,  sig.  a--g 
by  8. 


At  the  end  :  Pinito  to  litre  de  tltareo  Polo  „ 
del  mondo,  ||  In  Venetia  />er  Matthio  Pagan,  in  pi 
“  Rislampa  dell’  eiii/.ione  I49G.  1.:l  eiliz.ion 
il/n/kio  Pagan  senzu  data  ”  (Ltizavi,  p.  4(13.) 

.  A  copy  s.  d.  exists  in  the  Grenville  Library  (,ic 


I5.S5 


lie:  ||  maranegliosc  ease, 
‘in'  della  Pede.  1555. 
iprodoUa  ilello  stesso 

is  the  title  of  it  : 


iS.  —  5,  Marco  Polo  II  Venctiano.  II  I11  cvi  si  iralln  le  mcinviilgliost:  cose,  del 
mondo  per  lui  ucdulc,  del  costullmu  di  tmrij  paesi,  tldlo  stranio  ttiuerc 
di  II  cjuelli ;  della  descrillinnc  de  ditiersi  ||  aniuiali,  e  del  trouar  tldl1 
oro  II  dell’  argento,  c  dcllo  piclltre  predose,  cosa||  mm  men  ulilo,  ||  die 
bd|Pa.  In  Venetia.  s.  d.,  Svo.,  56  ff  not  numbered,  sign  a-ghy  8.  At 
the  end  :  Jn  Venetia  fier  Alai/n'o  Pagan,  in  /'>vvsw||r7Vr,  a!  Segno  delta 
Fcde. — On  the  title  M.  Pagan’s  mark. 


19.  —  6.  Cl  Opera  stampata  nouanic||te  delle  marauigliose  ni-||sc  del 
mondo:  comin  =  llcindo  da  Leuante  a  pimento  tin  al  ineli/o  di.  ill 
mondo  nouo  &  isole.  &  Uu  -||clii  incoguili  &  siluestri  nhumliiilti  c  stcrUi 
&  done  abiTda  loro  ||  &  largento  &  Zogliu  it  pie  ||  in:  pcinse  it  auimali 
it  ||  md.stri  spaurosi  it  do||ue  mamtnno  car  ]|ne  lummna  e  ||  i  gtu.ii  A 
vi:«||uer  &  co--]|stumt  ||  tie  qudli  paesi  coxa  i.evtamete  muito  cu  || 
riosa  de  intendere  &  sapere. 


Small  Svo,  jjfi  ff.  not  numbered,  sig.  «— ghy  8.  At  fool,  of  recto  f.  511:  HPinite 
to  tiltro  de  7! lareo  Polo  da  Venetia  de  ft  II  mnrauegliose  eose  del  mondo.  ]|  C  Stampata  in 
Venetia  per  Pan/o  JIanr.a  Anno.  ||  Dili  M.  D.  xxxiij.  Adi.  to  Fchtuo.  || 

Reprint  of  the  1496  edition. 

VOL.  II. 
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Appvosso  Marc.)  Claseri,  M  DXCY1  I. 


23.-10.  Mumi  Polo  ||  Vunotiauo,  |!  Delle  Maravhjlie  .Id  M.m.lo  ||  per  lui 
vedule.  II  I)d  costume  di  varij  Paesi,  &  dell..  stranio  vitter  ||  di  qudli. 
||  Della  Dcsurilliimo  de  diueisi  Auimali.  ||  Del  trouar  dell’  Dm,  & 
dull’  Argento.  ||  Delia  Vidro  Proliose.  |)  Cosa  non  m  r 'tile,  oho  Mia. 
||  Di  nuouo  vistaiupato,  &  ossorualo  I’or.lme  sun  ||  vuro  nd  dire.  || 
[fleuron]  In  Vonetia,  M  DCI1.  |l  Appressu  1‘anln  VK.> lino,  small  8vo 


24.  — 11.  Maruu  Polo  Veneliauo,  Ddli'.  del  Mondn  pur  lui  vudutu. 

Del  costume  <li  varij  1'aesi,  &  ilello  slraniu  vinuru  di  quelli.  Della 
Duscritionc  do  diuursi  Auimali.  Del  trnuar  Dell'  010,  dt  dell’  Argent... 
Delle  Piclro  l’rcciosc.  Cosa  mm  mem)  vtilt\  oho  M/a.  Di  noun 
RisstampaUi,  &  osserualo  1‘ordino  sun  vero  nd  dire.  In  Vcnolia. 
M  DCII.  Apprcs.su  Paulo  Ygnlino,  five,  pp.  12K;  on  the  title,  vig. 
exhibiting  David  carrying  the  head  ol'Coliatli  ;  no  cut. 

25.  — 12.  Marco  Polo  Venetian...,  Delle  Merauiglie  del  Moudo  pur  lui  vudutu. 

Del  costume  di  varij  l’acsi,  &  ddlo  strauio  viuur  di  (|udli.  Della 
Descrittionc  de  diuursi  Auimali.  Dell  trouar  dull’  Oro,  &  dell’ 
Argenlo.  Delle  Pietro  Prudosc.  Cosa  non  mono  viile ,  oho  M/a.  Di 
nuouo  ristampalo,  &  osseruato  l’ordino  sou  vuro  nd  dire.  Con  licenza 
do’  Superior!,  &  Priuilugio.  In  Vonolia,  M.DC.  XXVI.  Approval 
Chirardo,  &  Iscppo  Imberti,  small  8vo,  pp.  128;  1  wood-cut,  not 
inserted  in  the  text. 

26.  — 13.  Marco  Polo  ||  Venetiano.  ||  Delle  Merauiglie  del  Mondu  per  ||  Ini 

vsdutc.  ||  Del  costume  di  varij  Pacsi,  &  dello  stranio  viuor  di  quelli.  || 
Dc  la  Desrrittione  de  diuorsi  Animal!.  ||  Del  trouar  dell’  Oro,  &  de 
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I’Argento.  ||  Delle  Pietre  preciose.  ||  Cosa  non  meiio  utile.  chc  bella.  || 
Di  miouo  ristampato,  &  osseruato  l’ordine  |[  suo  vero  ncl  dire.  |[  In 
Venetia,  &  poi  in  Treuigi  per  Angelo  Righectini.  1267  [read  1627]. 
||  Con  Liccnza  de'  Superiori,  small  Svo,  pp.  128 ;  1  wood-cut,  not  inserted 
in  the  text. 

27.-14.  Marco  Polo  ||  Venetinno.  ||  Dello  Merauiglie  del  Mondo  per  ||  lui 
veduto.  ||  Del  costume  di  varij  Pnesi,  &  dello  stranio  viuor  di  quelli.  || 
De  la  Descrittione  de  diuersi  Animali.  ||  Del  trouar  dell’  Oro,  &  do 
I’Argento.  |j  Delle  Pietre  preciose.  ||  Cosa  non  maw  utile ,  die  bella.  Di 
nuouo  ristampato,  &  osseruato  l'ordine  suo  ||  vero  nel  dire.  ||  In  Treuigi, 
Appresso  tlirolamo  Righeltini :  1640.  ||  Con  Ucensa  tie'  St/Jietiori, 
small  8vc>,  12S  pages  with  a  vignelto  on  the  title,  printer’s  mark  ;  wuod- 

2S. — 15. — *  In  Truvigi  M.  DC.  LVIL,  appresso  Girolamo  RighetLini,  Svo. 

29. — 16.  Marco  Polo  Veneliano.  Delle  Merauiglie  del  Mondo  per  lui  vetlute. 
1.  Del  costume  di  varij  I’aesi,  &  dello  strano  viuor  di  quelli.  II. 
Do  la  Descrittione  dc  diuersi  Animali.  III.  Del  trouar  dell’  Oro,  & 
dell’  Argcnto.  IV.  Dello  l’ietrc  pretiose.  Cosa  non  mcno  vtile,  die 
bdla.  Si  nuouo  ristampato,  &  osseruato  l’ordine  suo  vero  nel  dire. 
I11  Trcvigi,  Per  il  Righettini.  M.  DC.  LXV.  Con  Lifonza  de’  Superior), 
small  Svo,  128  pp.  with  a  wood-cut. 

30- . 17.  Marco  Polo  Venetinno  Delle  Merauiglie  del  Mondo  per  lui  vedutc. 

I.  Del  costume  di  varij  I’aesi,  8:  dello  strano  viuor  di  quelli.  1 1. 
Della  Descrittione  do  diuersi  Animali.  III.  Del  trouar  dell’ Oro,  & 
dell’  Argcnto.  IV.  Delle  Pietre  pretiose.  Cosa  non  mcno  vtik,  die 
bella.  Di  nuouo  ristampato,  &  osseruato  l'ordine  suo  vero  nel  dire. 
In  Trcvigi,  Per  il  Rcglieltini.  M.  I)C.  LXXII.  Con  Liccnza  do’ 
Svperiori,  small  Svo.  pp.  12S  ;  1  cut  not  inserted  in  the  text. 

These  various  editions  are  reprints  of  the  text  of  r.|tj(i. 

31. — 18.  Il  M  ilione  ||  di  Marco  Polo  ||  Testo  di  lingua  ||  del  scroll)  decininterzo 
||  ora  per  la  prima  volta  ||  pubblicati.  ed  illustrate  ||  dal  Conte  ||  Gio. 
liatt.  llaldolli  lloni.  ||  Tomu  primo  ||  Firenze  ||  Da’  Torchi  di  Giuseppe 
Pagan!  ||  M.  DCCCXXVt  1.  ||  Con  approv.  e  privilegio,  4to,  pp.  xxxn.- 
c1.xxv.-234  'l*  I  f.  not  numbered  for  the  index. 

Indicjs  :  Vila  di  Marco  Polo,  L\  1. — .Sommario  Cronnlogico  doWa  Vita  del  Polo, 
P.  XXV  .— Storia  del  Miliouc,  P.  I. — Illustraziono  della  Tela  del  Salime  dello  Scudo, 
P.  ov. — Descriziime.  dell’  Atlanle  Cleese,  pnsseduLo  dalla  Mnglialjediiami,  P.  eix. — 
•Schiarimento  relalivn  till’  eta  dcll’  Atlanle  Ciaese,  1’.  I'xx:.- -Noli/.ia  dei  Manoscrilti 
del  blilione,  di  eui  si  e  falto  tiso  nell’  ( Ipera,  o  veiluti,  u  falli  riscoetrare,  P.  extern. — 
Della  Pnreellanii.  Discorso,  P.  oxxxvn.--l  >ul  I’ortidaiio  Medicoo,  e  delle  Scopertn  dei 
(leuovcsi  uell’  Atlantiec).  Disnirso,  P.  ci.ltt,  -Voei  del  M ilione  di  Mareu  Polo,  eilale 
dal  Vnralmlatio  della  Crusea,  I',  r.i.xxm. — Voei  trattedal  Testo  del  Polo,  e  da  td torsi 
dal  Voeahularin  della  Crusea,  I’,  ct.xxiv. — ll  Milieus  rli  Marco  Polo,  Tksto  IJbu.a 

—  Il  Milione  j|  di  ||  Messer  Marco  Polo  ||  Viniziano  ||  Secondo  la  lezione 
Ramusiana  ||  illustrato  e  comcntato  ||  dal  Conte  ||  Gio.  Batt.  Baldclli 
Boni  ||  Tomo  Secondo  ||  Firenze  ||  Da’  Torchi  di  Giuseppe  Pagani  || 
VOL,  II.  2  N  2 
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,c  junio  (U:  mill  0  qui||nient 
a  1529,  says  Brunet  csl  foi 
1  1S59.— It  y  cn  n  mu:  plus 


44,  — 3.  Ilistoria  ||  ill!  Ins  (lran-|[dozas  y  Cosar.  ||  marauillasas  tin  Ins  l’rouin-|| 

cias  Orientales.  ||  Hacadnde  Marco  l“nvlo||  Veneto,  y  tradmidadc  Latin 
cn  Romance,  y  ana-H  dida  on  niudins  partes  por  Don  Martin  do  llolea  || 
y  Castro,  Varon  de  Clamosa,  ||  senor  do  la  Villa  do  ||  Sictamo.  ||  Dirigida 
a  Don  Beltran  do  ||  la  Cneba,  Deque  do  Alburquerque,  Marques  dc|| 
Cuellar,  Condo  do  Ledesma  y  Ctielma,  Lugar-||  teniente,  y  Cnpitan 
Genual  por  su  Ma-||gestad,  on  el  Reyno  de  ||  Aragon.  ||  Con  Licencin, 
on  Caragoqa.  ||  Por  Angelo  Tauano,  Ano.  M.  DCI,  Kvo,  Sff.  n.  ch.  I- 1(13 
I'f.  l-8  it'.  11.  cli.  for  the  lab.  and  errata.  Last  f.  n.  ch.  verso:  En 
Cnragoqa  ||  l’or  Angelo  Tauano  ||  Ano.  ifioi. 

45.  4.  Biblioteea  universal.  Coleccion  do  los  Mejores  autores  antigens  y 

modernos,  nacionales  y  extranjeros,  Tonm  I.XVI.  Los  Viages  tie 
Marco  Polo  vonociann.  Madrid.  Direccion  y  ndininistracinn,  1880, 
l6mo,  ]>p.  192. 

volumen  do  miestra  BililMea,  es  la  do  Ludovico  Pusini,  Venecia  1847,” 


l\-  l  UKNeit  EDlTltlNS. 

46. — I.  La  ||  description  geo-||graphiqvu  des  Provinces  |j  it  villus  plus  fameuses 
do  l’Indu  Orientate,  incurs,  ||  loix,  it  c:oustumes  des  liabilnns  d'icelles, 
mesnie-||ment  do  ce  qui  est  soubz  la  domination  du  grand  ||  Cham 
Umporcur  des  Tartarus.  |  Par  Marc  Paulo  gentillmmme  Venetion,  || 
lit  nmiuollomont  reduict  en  ||  vulgairo  Francois.  ||  [murk]  A  Paris,  || 
Pour  Vincent  Hertenas  tenant  sa  boutique  au  Palais  en  la  gallerio 
par  ||  on  on  va  a  la  Chacollerie.  Et  cn  lame  ncuuo  Nostro  dame  ;l  || 
1’iinage  sainct  lelian  I'Kuangelistc.  ||  155b.  ||Avec  Privilege  dv  Roy, 
||  4to,  10  prol.  f.  not  numbered  +  123  IT.  numbered  I-  I  f.  not 
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54. -9.  Les  R&its  de  Marco  Polo  citoycn  de  Venise  sur  l’histoire,  les 

moeurs  et  les  coutumes  des  Mongols,  sur  l’empirc  Chinois  et  ses 
merveilles  ;  sur  Gengis-Khan  et  ses  hauls  faits ;  sur  1c  Vieux  de  la 
Montagne  ;  le  Dieu  des  idolitres,  etc.  Texte  original  francais  du 
xiii=  siecle  rajeuni  et  annotd  par  Henri  Bellenger.  Paris,  Maurice 
Dreyfous,  s.  d.,  iSmo,  pp.  iv-280. 

55.  — 10.  Le  Livre  de  Marco  Polo  —  Facsimile  d’un  manuscrit  du  XIV' 

siecle  conserv'd  h  la  Bibliotheque  royale  de  Stockholm,  4to,  4  ff.  n.  c. 
for  the  title  ut  supra  and  preface  +  100  ff.  n.  c.  [200  pages]  of  text 
facsimile. 

We  read  on  the  verso  of  tire  title-page  1  ‘‘Photolithographic  par  l’Institut  lilho- 
graphique  de  L’Etat-Major  —  Typographic  par  lTmprimerie  centrale  —  Stockholm, 
1882.” — We  learn  from  the  preface  by  the  celebrated  A.  E.  Nordenskiold,  that  200 
copies,  two  of  which  on  parchment  have  been  printed.  In  the  preface  is  printed  a 
letter,  Paris,  22nd  Nov.  1881,  written  by  M.  Leopold  Delisle,  which  shows  that  the 
Stockholm  MS.  belonged  to  the  library  of  the  King  of  France,  Charles  V.  (who  had 
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SH. — j?.  Tlic  Travels  of  Marco  l’olo,  or  Mark  Paul,  the  Venetian,  into 
Tartary,  in  1272.  (Astley's  Collation  of  Travels,  IV.  pp.  580-619). 
French  translation  in  l’ Hist.  Gt’n.  des  Voyages. 

59.  — 4.  Harris’s  Navigantium  at,/:/,:  Iti/t.  Bib.,  eel.  of  1715  and  of  1744. 

60.  — 5.  The  curious  and  remarkable  Voyages  and  Travels  of  Marco  Polo, 

a  Gentleman  of  Venice  who  in  the  Middle  of  the  thirteenth 
Century  passed  through  a  great  part  of  Asia,  all  the  Dominions  of 
the  Tartars,  and  returned  Home  by  Sea  through  the  Islands  of  the 
East  Indies.  [Taken  chiefly  from  the  accurate  Edition  of  Raniusio, 
compared  with  an  original  Manuscript  in  His  Prussian  Majesty’s 
Library  and  with  most  of  the  Translations  hitherto  published.] 
{Pinkerton,  VII.  p.  101.) 

t . — 6.  Marco  Polo.  Travels  into  China  and  the  East,  from  t2flo  to  1295. 
(Robert  Kerr,  A  General  History  and  Collection  0 f  Voyages  and 
Travels.  ....  Edinburgh,  1811-1824,  vol.  i.) 

62. -7.  The  ||  Travels  ||  of  ||  Marco  Polo,  ||  a  Venetian,  ||  in  the  Thirteenth 

Century  :  ||  being  a  ||  Description,  by  that  early  traveller,  ||  of  ||  remark¬ 
able  places  and  things,  ||  in  H  tho || Eastern  Parts  of  the  World.  ||  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the.  Italian,  ||  with  ||  Notes,  ||  by  William  Marsdqn,  F.R.S., 
&c.  ||  With  a  Map.  ||  London  :  ||  M.  DCCC.  XVIII.,  large  4I0,  pp.  Ixxx.- 
782  -f  1  f.  n.  ch.  for  the  cr. 

The  first  So  pages  are  devoted  to  a  remarkable  Introduction,  in  which  are 
treated  of  various  subjects  enumerated  on  p.  7S2  :  Life  of  Marco  Polo;  General  View 
of  the  Work;  Choice  of  Text  for  Translation  ;  Original  Language,  etc.  There  is  an 
index,  pp.  757-781. 

63. -8.  The  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  tho  Venetian.  The  Translation  of 

Marsden  revised,  with  a  Selection  of  his  Notes.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Wriglil,  Esq.  M.A.,  etc.  London  :  Henry  G.  Bohn,  1854,  small  Svo, 
pp.  xxviii.-so8. 

64. -9.  The  Travels  of  Marco  Polo  .  .  .  I  !y  Hugh  Murray  .  .  .  Edinburgh: 

Oliver  &  Boyd  .  .  .  M.  DCCC.  XL IV,  Svo,  pp.  368. 

Vol.  3S  of  the  Kdinhurgh  Cabinet  Library,  published  at  5s. 

—  Second  Edition,  .  .  .  Edinburgh:  Oliver  &  Boyd  .  .  .  M  DCCC  Xl.IV, 

Svo. 

—  The  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  greatly  amended  and  enlarged  from  valuable 

early  manuscripts  recently  published  by  the  French  Society  of 
Geography,  and  in  Italy  by  Count  Baldelli  Boni.  With  copious 
Notes,  illustrating  the  routes  and  observations  of  the  author  and  com¬ 
paring  them  with  those  of  more,  recent  Travellers.  By  1 1  ugh  Murray, 
F.R.S.K.  Two  Maps  and  a  Vignette.  New  York,  Harper,  1845, 
lenio,  pp.  vi-326. 

—  4th  ed.,  Edinburg,  s.  iv. 

65. —  10.  The  Book  of  Scr  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  Concerning  the 

Kingdoms  and  Marvels  of  the  East.  Newly  Translated  and  edited, 
with  Notes.  By  Colonel  Henry  Yule,  C.B.,  late  of  the  Royal 
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Engineers  (Bengal),  Hon.  Fellow  of 'the  Geographical  Society  of 
Italy.  In  two  volumes.  With  Maps,  and  other  Illustrations.  London, 
John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  1871,  2  vol.  Svo. 

66. — n.  The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  Concerning  the 

Kingdoms  and  Marvels  of  the  East.  Newly  translated  and  edited, 
with  Notes,  Maps,  and  other  Illustrations.  By  Colonel  Henry  Yule, 
C.B.,  late  of  the  Royal  Engineers  (Bengal)  ...  In  two  volumes. 
Second  edition,  revised.  With  the  addition  of  new  matter  and  many 
new  illustrations.  London  :  John  Murray,  1875,  2  vols.  Svo. 

—  Marco  Polo  e  il  suo  Libro  del  Colonnello  Henry  Yule,  C.I).  Por 

Guglielmo  Berchet.  ( Archivio  Vencto,  II.  1S71,  pp.  124-174,259-350.) 
Contains  a  Translation  of  the  Introductory  Essay,  etc. 

—  The  Story  of  Marco  Polo,  With  Illustrations.  London,  John  Murray, 

1898,  8vo,  pp.  XIV.-247. 

Preface  by  Noah  Brooks.  “  In  his  comments  .  .  .  the  author  has  made  use  of 

67.  — 12.  Voyages  and  Travels  of  Marco  Polo. — London,  Cassell,  1886, 

l6mo,  pp.  192. 

The  Preface  is  signed  H.  M[osley].— From  Pinkerton.— Popular  Edition.  Cassells 
National  Library, 


H.— Dutch  Editions 

—  Die  nieuvve  weerelt  der.  Landtschappen  endc  Eylanden  .  .  .  Gheprint 
Thantvverpen  .  .  .  Anno.  M.D.  LXIII.  folio. 

Marcus  Pauwels,  f.  xxvii. 

68. — 1.  Markus  Paulus  Venetus  ||.  Reisen,  |j  En  ||  Beschryving  ||  Der  || 
oostersche  ||  Lantschappen  ;  ||  Daar  in  hy  naaukeuriglijk  vccl  Landen 
en  Steden,  die  hy  zelf  ten  meestendee]  ||  bereist  en  bezichtigt  hceft, 
beschrijft,  de  zeden  en  gewoonten  van  die  Vol-|lken,  tot  aan  die  tijt 
onbekent,  ten  toon  stelt,  en  d’opkoomst  van  de  Hecr-||schappy  der 
Tartaren,  en  hun  verovering  van  verscheide  landen  in  Sina,  ||  met 
ander  namen  genoemt,  bekent  mankt.  ||  Beneffcns  de  [|  Historic  ||  Der 
I’  oostersche  Lantschappen,  ||  Door  Haithon  van  Armenien  te 
zamen  gestelt.  ]]  Beide  nieuwelijks  door  J.  H.  Glazemakur  vertaalt. 
I!  Hier  is  nodi  by  gevoegt  De  Seism  van  Nicolaus  Venetus,  en  j| 
Jeronymus  van  St.  Steven  naar  d’oostersche  Landen,  en  ||  naar 
d’lndien.  DoorP.P.  vertaalt.  ||  Als  00k  een  Verhaalvan  de  verovering 
van  H  Eilant  Formosa,  door  ||  de  Sinesenj  door  J.  V.  K.  B.  vertaalt. 
||  Met  ICopere  Platen  verciert.  ||  t’  Amsterdam,  ||  Voor  Abraham  Wolf¬ 
gang,  Boekverkoper,  aan  d’Opgang  van  de  ||  Beurs,  hy  de  Beur- 
stooren,  in ’t  Geloof,  1664.  4to,  6  ff.  not  numbered  for  the  tit.,  prf.  + 
pp.  99  +  4  ff.  not  numbered  for  the  tab.  etc.  of  Marco  Polo. 

The  other  works  have  a  special  pagination, 
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I.— TCllftlJUK  EDITION. 

6<>— i.  Million  Marka  Pavlova.  Fragment  of  the  tchbque  translation  of  the 
Berlin  Museum,  Prague,  No.  3  F.  26,  xvth  cent.,  by  an  Anonym, 
Moravian?  {Vybor  z'l.iteratury  Zests’,  II.  v  Praise,  1868.) 

70. — 2.  Pohledy  do  Velkorisc  mongolske  v  cas  nejtnocnejsibo  rozkvetu 
jcjllio  za  Kublajo  kana.  Na  zaklade  iicstopisu  Marka  Polova  podava 
A.  J.  Vrtatko.  (Vynalo  2 ;  Casopisu  Musca  krai.  Ceskelio  1873.) 
V  Prase,  J.  Otto,  1873,  8vo,  pp.  71. 

M.  A.  Jams!.  Vvtalku  has  translated  the  whole  of  Marco  Polo,  but  he  has 
published  only  this  fragment. 


J.— -RUSSIAN  EDITIONS. 

71.  — 1,  Mapso  Uojto  nyTemccTBie  nr,  1286  rop,y  no  Ta-rapiH  a  Apyrasit 

CTpaiia.Mb  noc'rona  iieneniaiicnaro  ABopiiiniiia  Mapito  II0J10,  npo- 
aiiaimaro  Mn.’iJiioiicpoinr.. — Tpa  'iacra. — St.  Petersburg-,  1873,  8vo, 
pp.  250. 

72.  — 2.  H.  U.  Miiuaciit. —  riyTCuicoTitio  Mapito  II  0.1 0  uepetiOA's  oxapo- 

«.panny8eisaro  TdtcTa, — Ra^aiiic  Hum.  Pyocnaro  Pc  or.  Of  ui,ceTiia 
nofl'i,  poAaKRion  a-Iihctbhtojlmmi'O  vacua  B.  B.  BapTO.ib^a. — 
St.  Petersburg,  1902,  8vo,  pp.  xxix+t  f.  +  pp.  355- 


K.—  IRISH  KIJITTUN. 

73. — The  Gaelic  Abridgment  of  the  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo.  By  Whitley 
Stokes,  {/.fit.  /.  OHisr/h ■  J'/iiMogis,  1  lid.,  3&3  lift.  Halle  a.  S. 
1896-7,  8vi>,  pp.  245-273,  3te-43S-) 

Book  of  Lismuro. — Set;  our  Introduction,  1.  p,  joy,  note. 


T.. — VARIOUS  UniTIONS. 

74. — i.  The  edition  of  Marco  Polo  in  preparation  by  Klaproth  is  announced 
in  the  part  of  June,  1824  of  the  Journal  Asiatbjuc,  pp.  380-381. 

"  M.  KlapruLli  vienl  tie  terminer  son  travail  sur  Marco  Vote,  ipii  l’a  oecupf  tlepuis 

"La  nouveUe  ctlilinn  tie  Marco  Polo,  ipu;  mitre  cniifrire  prepare,  conticmlra 
l’italicn  tie  Ranmsio,  cmuplele,  el  ties  Males  explicative*  ell  has  ties  pages.  Kile  sera 
aocnmpagnfe  trtme  Carle  repn-scManl  lea  pays  visiles  oil  dfevits  par  le  celt-lire 
Vcnilien.” 

—  See  also  011  this  islilmn  of  Klaprnlh,  the  Jlu/tdin  t tes  Sciences  kistorb/ucs, 
antiquilZs,  etc.,  juin  1S24,  art.  5S0  ;  the  /our.  des  Saiwis,  juillet  1824,  pp.  446'447, 
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and  the  Jour,  As.  of  1824-1828:  Pecherches  sur  lis  Ports  de  Gampott.  Klaproth’s 
materials  for  this  edition  were  sold  after  his  death  Fr.2oo  to  the  bookseller  Duprat ; 
See  Cat.  des  Lions  comjmmit  la  Bib.  de  M.K.,  lie  Partie,  No.  292. 

75. — 2.  Marco  Polos  Beskrivelse  af  det  ostlige  asiatiske  Holland,  forklaret 
ved  C.V.  Rimestad.  Forste  Afdeling,  indeholdende  Indledningen  og 
Ost-Turkestan.  Indbydelseskrift  til  den  aarlige  offentlige  Examen  i 
Borgerdydskolcn  i  Kjobenbavn  i  Juli  1841.  Kjobenhavn,  Trykt  hos 
Bianco  Luno.  1841,  Bvo,  pp.  80. 

76—3.  Marco  Polo’s  Resa  i  Asien. 

Small  ppt.  square  I2nio,  pp.  16  ;  on  p.  16  at  foot :  Stockholm,  tryckt  hos  1>.  G. 
Berg,  1859.. 


'III.— Titles  of  Sundry  Books  and  Papers  which  treat  of 
Marco  Polo  and  his  Book. 

1.  Salviati,  Cavalier  Lionardo.  DegU  Amiertimcnti '  della  Lingua 

sopra’l  Decamerotie.  In  Venezia,  1584. 

Has  some  brief  remarks  on  Texts  of  Polo,  and  on  references  to  him  or  his  story 
•in  Villani  and  Boccaccio. 

2.  Martini,  Martino.  Names  Atlas  Sinensis.  Amstelodami,  1655. 

The  Maps  are  from  Chinese  sources,  and  are  surprisingly  good.  The  Descriptions, 
also  from  Chinese  works  but  interspersed  with  information  of  Martini’s  own,  have,  in 
their  completeness,  never  been  superseded.  This  estimable  Jesuit  often  refers  to 
Polo  with  affectionate  zeal,  identifying  his  localities,  and  justifying  his  descriptions. 
The  edition  quoted  in  this  book  forms  a  part  of  Blaeu’s  Great  Atlas  (1(563).  11  wus 

also  reprinted  in  Th^venot’s  Collection. 

3.  Kircher,  Athanasius.  China  Illustrata.  Amstelodami,  1667. 

He  also  often  refers  to  Polo,  but  chiefly  in  borrowing  from  Martini. 

4.  Magaillans,  Gabriel  de  (properly  Magalhaens).  Nouvellc  Descrifi- 

tion  de  la  Chine,  contenant  la  description  des  Pariiculariics  les  plus 
considerables  de  ce  Grand  Empire.  Paris,  16S8,  4to. 

Contains  many  excellent  elucidations  of  Polo’s  work. 

5.  Coronelli,  Vincenzo.  Atlante  Veneto.  Venezia,  1690. 
and  Peking. 

6.  Muratori,  Lud.  Ant.  Perfetia  Poesia,  con  note  di  Salvini. 

Venezia,  1724. 

In  vol.  ii.  p.  1 17,  Salvini  makes  some  remarks  on  the  language  in  which  lie 
supposes  Polo  to  have  composed  his  Book. 

7.  Foscarini,  Marco.  Della  Leiteratura  Venesiana.  Padova,  1752. 

Vol.  i.  414  seqq. 
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8.  I1  iiscarini,  JMauco.  ' b'raimnenio  inedlfo  di,  intorno  id  Viaggiatori 

I  encstanl:  accompanied  by  Remarks  on  Biirck’s  German  edition  of 
Marco  i’olo,  by  Tommaso  Gar  (late  Director  of  the  Venice 
Archives).  In  Archivio  Storia >  ItaUano ,  Append,  tom.  iv.  p.  89  seqq. 
[.See  Bibliography,  supra  8-8,  p.  557,] 

9.  Zf.NO,  Al'OSTor.o,  Amiolazioni  supra  la  Bibliotcca  deW  Eloquensa 

llalitina  di  Gius/o  Fonlanim.  Venezia,  1753. 

See  Marsden’s  IiUruducUon,  ■p.ns.im. 

10.  Tir.uioscii  1,  Glut  11, amo.  Sforia  della  Letteratura  Jialiana.  Modena, 

1772-17S3. 

There  is  a  disquisition  on  l’olo,  with  some  judicious  remarks  (iv.  pp.  O8-73), 

ti.  Toai.iio,  Giuskim’i.;.  Saggi  di  S/uiff  Venetl  net l  Astronomia  e  mlta 
Marina.  Veil.  1 782. 

This  work,  which  I  have  not  seen,  is  slated  to  conlum  some  remarks  on  I’olo’s 
linuk.  The  author  had  intended  to  write  a  Commentary  thereon,  and  had  collected 
books  and  copies  of  MSS.  with  this  view,  and  read  an  article  on  the  subject  before 
the  Academy  of  l’adwa,  hut  did  not  live  In  fulfil  his  intention  (d.  1797). 

[See  Cicugna,  II.  p.  3S6  ;  vi.  p.  S55.] 

ta.  l.KsslNc..  Marco  Pula,  aits  uiner  llandschrift  crgd/ird,  mid  ai/s  cincr 
atklern  sehr  at  verhessern :  (Attr  Gcschichtc  unci  Li/teralur  .  .  .  von 
G.  R.  Lessing.  II.  lleylrag.  Braunschweig,  1773,  8vo,  pp.  259-298.) 

13.  Koustkk,  j.  Rkinh07.ii.  II.  des  Ihroiiverles  ct  des  Voyages  fails 

dans  ie  Nurd.  Krcudi  Version.  1’nris,  1788. 

14.  Ki'kf.noki.,  Mathias  Christian.  Gesehichte  der  wiclttigs/en 

gcugraphlsclien  Entdcekungen,  &~x.  2nd  Ed.  Halle,  1792. 

This  hook,  which  is  a  marvel  for  the  quunlily  of  interesting  matter  which  it 
contains  in  small  space,  has  much  about  Bolt). 

15.  Z.URI.A,  Abate  Pl.ACliai.  I.ile  of  I’olo,  in  Collcsionc  di  Vitc  c  RitratU 

d’/l/itslri  /lalianl.  I’ailova,  1816. 

This  book  is  said  to  have  procured  a  Cardinal's  Ilat  for  the  author.  It  is  a 
respectable  hook,  and  Zurlu's  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  credit  of  Ills  countrymen  are 
greatly  to  be  commended,  though  the  reward  seems  inappropriate. 

16.  - , - .  JMsscrtasuwi  di  Marco  Polo  e  degli  altri  Viaggiatori 

Vcnccdani,  £s*c.  Venezia,  1818-19,  410. 

17.  iS,  19.  QUAliTJiUi.V  Rkvikw,  vol.  x.\i.  (1819),  contains  an  Article  on 

Marsden’s  Edition,  written  by  John  Barrow,  Esq.  ;  that  for  July, 
186S,  contains  another  on  Marco  l’olo  and  his  Recent  Editors, 
written  by  the  present  Editor;  and  that  for  Jan.  1872,  one  on  the 
Hirst  Edition  of  this  work,  by  E.  H.  Major,  Esq. 

20.  Asia,  Hist.  Account  of  Discovery  and  Travels  in.  By  Hugh  Murray 
Edinburgh,  1820. 
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21.  Stein,  C.  G.  D'.  Rede  dcs  Herrn  Professor  Dr.  Christian  Gottfried 

Daniel  Stein.  (Gesprochen  den  29sten  September,  1819,)  Ueber 
den  Ve/ietianer  Marco  Polo.  Pages  8-19  of  Rinladung  our 
Geddchtnissfeier  dcr  WohltMter  des  Berlinisch-ICbllnischcn  Gym¬ 
nasiums  .  .  .  von  deni  Direktor  Johann  Joachim  Bellermann. 
Sm.  8vo,  s.d.  [1821]. 

22.  Klaproth,  Julius.  A  variety  of  most  interesting  articles  in  the 

Journal Asiatique  (see  ser.  I.  tom.  iv.,  tom.  ix. ;  s&v.  II.  tom.  i.  tom.  xi. 
etc.),  and  in  his  MImoires  Relatifs  &  HAsie.  Paris,  1S24. 

Klaproth  speaks  more  than  once  as  if  he  had  a  complete  Commentary  on  Marco 
Polo  prepared  or  in  preparation  {e.g.,  see/.  As.,  ser.  i.  tom.  iv.  p.  380).  But  the 
examination  of  his  papers  after  his  death  produced  little  or  nothing  of  this  kind. 
— [Cf.  supra,  p.  573.] 

23.  Cicogna,  Emmanuele  Antonio.  Delia  Iscrioioni  Veneoiane,  Raccoltc 

ed  Illustrate.  Venezia,  1824-1843. 

Contains  valuable  notices  regarding  the  Polo  family,  especially  in  vol.  ii. 

24.  RISmusat,  Jean  Pierre  Abel.  M/langes  Asiatiqucs.  Paris,  1825. 

Nouvcaux  Melanges  As.  Paris,  1829. 

The  latter  contains  (i.  38r  seqq.)  an  article  on  Marsdeu’s  Marco  Polo,  and  one 
(p.  397  seqq.)  upon  Zurla’s  Book. 

25.  Antologia,  edited  by  VlEUSSIEUX.  Tom.  xix.  B.  pp.  92-124. 

Firenze,  1825.  t: 

A  review  of  the  publication  of  the  old  French  Text  by  the  Sue.  de  Geographic, 

26.  Annali  Universal!  m  Statistics  Vol.  xvi.  p.  2S6.  Milano. 

1828.  Article  by  F.  CUSTOM. 

27.  WALCKENAER,  Baron  C.  Vies  de  plusicurs  Person nages  CIlibres  des 

temps  anciens  et  modernes.  Laon,  1S30,  2  vol.  8vo. 

This  contains  a  life  of  Marco  Polo,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-34. 

28.  St.  John,  James  Augustus.  Lives  of  Celebrated  Travellers. 

London  {circa  1S31). 

Contains  a  life  of  Marco  Polo,  which  I  regret  not  to  have  seen. 

29.  Cooley,  W.  D.  Hist,  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery.  London, 

{circa  1831). 

This  excellent  work  contains  a  good  chapter  on  Marco  Polo. 

30.  Ritter,  Carl.  Die  Erdkunde  von  Asien.  Berlin,  1832,  seqq. 

This  great  work  abounds  with  judicious  comments  on  Polo’s  Geography,  most 

of  which  have  been  embodied  in  Blirck’s  edition. 

31.  Diclecluze,  M.  Article  on  Marco  Polo  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 

Mondes  for  1st  July,  1832.  Vol.  vii.  Svo,  pp.  24. 

32.  Paulin  Paris.  Papers  of  much  value  on  the  MSS.  of  Marco 

Polo,  etc.,  in  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  Geographie  for  1833,  torn.  xix. 
PP-  23-31  i  as  well  as  in  Journal  Asiatique ,  stir.  II.  tom.  xii. 
pp.  244-54;  DInstitut ,  Journal  des  Sciences,  &^c.,  Sect.  II. 
tom.  xvi.  Jan.  1851. 
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ns-HiuiN.  Precis  dc  , 


4-ierao  Ed.  par  IiuOT. 


Vol.  i.  (pp.  551  scjq.)  conkiins  a  section  on  Polo,  neither  good  nor  correct. 
34.  Du  MontiSmont,  Albert.  Bibliothcqua  Unhierselle  des  voyages. 


The  Merchant  i 
m  the  East,  and 
isists  chiefly  of  111 


to  Polo. 

The  Merchant  and  the  Friar.  London,  1837. 
o,  who  is  supposed  to  visit  England,  after  his  return 
acquainted  with  tile  Friar  Roger  Bacon.  Tile  book 
011s  on  many  smijcets. 

of  this  interesting  hook  that  Bacon  is  believed  to 
fore  Marco’s  return  from  the  East. 

1  in  his  most'  valuable  Notice  stir  les  Audens 
-V.,  in  the  Rich,'! I  ife  Voyages  ct  ,ic  Mfmohcs 
,/e  Geographic,  tom.  iv.  pp.  407  setjq.  Paris, 
the.  Bulletin  i/c  hi  Soc.  tie  Gt!og.,  for 
Journal  Asia/,  stir.  II.  tom.  xvi.  p.  117. 
tide  in  Journ.  Asiatique,  ser.  II.  tom.  xvi.  iS4i, 


37.  I’akavkv,  Chev.  HIS. 

p.  10 1. 

38.  IIammisr-j  ‘UKtiSTAi.r.,  in  Ruff,  dc  la  Soc.  dc  Geog. 


i.  No.  2 


p.  45. 

39.  QuATRKMisRH,  Etuonnio.  Ilis  translations  and  other  works  on 

Oriental  subjects  abound  in  valuable  indirect  illustrations  of  M.  Polo  ; 
but  in  Notices  ct  Ji.vlraits  ties  MSS.  dc  la  Bibliothlquc  du  Roi,  tom. 
xv i.  Pt.  i.  pp.  281-286,  Paris,  1843,  there  are  some  excellent  remarks 
both  on  the  work  itself  and  on  Marsden’s  Edition  of  it. 

40.  Mageaklank,  Charles.  Romance  of  'Travel.  Loudon.  C.  Knight. 

1846. 

A  good  deal  of  intelligent  talk  nil  Marco  Polo. 

41.  Meyer,  Ernst  II.  F.  Gesch/ch/e  tier  Botanik.  Kdnigsberg,  1854-57. 
In  vol.  iv.  there  is  a  special  chapter  on  Marco  Polo’s  notices  of  plants. 

42.  Thomas,  Professor  G.  M.  Zu  Marco  Polo ,  aus  eittem  Cod.  Hat. 

Mo/tacensis  in  the  Si/auugsherkhtcn  tier  Munchtter  Akademie,  4th 
March,  1862,  pp.  261-270. 

43.  Kiianikokk,  Nicolas  juk.  Notice  st/r  le  Livi-e  de  Marco  Polo,  Iditi  et 

comment,1  par  AT.  G.  Pauthier.  Paris,  1866.  Extracted  from  the 
Journal  Asiatique.  I  have  frequently  quoted  this  with  advantage, 
and  sometimes  have  ventured  to  dissent  from  if. 


1  of  Paulhier’s  Marco  Polo,  and  reply  by  G. 
littiraircs  et  Religion ses  of  1866  and  1867. 


45.  liAimriir.KMY  St.  Hilaire.  A  series  of  articles  on  Marco  l3oIo 

in  tl w.  Journal  ,/es  Sa-nmts  for  J amiary-May,  1867,  chiedy  consisting 
of  a  reproduction  of  J’aulliier’s  views  and  deductions. 

46.  Dtt  Git bKRN.vns,  Prof.  Angulo.'  Memoria  intorno  ai  Via.ggia.ton 

Italian!  nolle  Indie  Orion  tali,  dal  secolo  Kill,  a  tutto  il  XVI. 
Firenze,  1S67. 
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47.  Biancont,  Prof.  Giuseppe.  DegU  Sent//.  ,h  Marco  Polo  c  dell' 
Uccello  Rue  da  Ini  memdonato.  2  purls  large  8vo.  Bologna,  1862 
and  1868,  pp.  64,  4°- 

A  meritorious  essay,  containing  good  remarks  on  the  comparison  of  different 


48.  Kingsley,  Henry.  Talcs  of  Old  Travel  renarrated.  London,  1S69. 

This  begins  with  Marco  Polo.  The  work  has  gone  through  several  editions, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  the  author  lias  corrected  some  rather  eccentric  geography 
and  history  that  were  presented  in  the  first.  Mr.  Kingsley  is  .the  author  of 
another  story  about  Marco  Polo  in  a  Magazine,  hut  I  cannot  recover  tire 


reference. 


49.  Notes  and  Queries  for  China  and  Japan.  This  was  published 

from  January,  3867,  to  November,  1870,  at  Hong’-Kong  under  able 
editorship,  and  contained  some  valuable  notes  connected  with  Marco 
Polo’s  chapters  on  China. 

50.  Ghika,  Princess  Elena  ( Dora  cPIstria).  Marco  Polo,  II  Cristoforo 

Colombo  dell ’  Asia.  Trieste,  1869,  8vo,  pp.  39. 

51.  BUFFA,  Prof.  Gaspare.  Marco  Polo,  Orazione  commcmoratwa,  Let/a 

nel  JR.  Liceo  Cristoforo  Colombo  il  24  marso  1872.  Genova,  8vo, 
pp.  18. 

52.  Edinburgh  Review,  January,  1872,  pp.  1-36.  A  review  of  the  first 

edition  of  the  present  work,  acknowledged  by  Sir  Henry  Ray/i. in- 
son,  and  full  of  Oriental  knowledge.  (See  also  No.  19  supra.) 

53.  Ocean  Highways,  for  December,  1872,  p.  285.  An  interesting  letter 

on  Marco  Polo’s  notices  of  Persia,  by  Major  Oliver  St.  John,  R.E. 

54.  Richthofen,  Baron  F.  von.  Das  Land  nnd  die  Sladt.  Caindu  von 

Marco  Polo,  a  valuable  paper  in  the  Verhandlungen  der  Gesellschaft 
fur  Erdkunde  zu  Berlin.  No.  1  of  1874,  p.  33. 

55.  Bushell,  Dr.  S.  W.,  Physician  to  H.M.’s  Legation  at  Peking.  Notes 

of  a  foumey  outside  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  embracing  an  account 
of  the  first  modern  visit  to  tbe  site  of  Kfibldi’s  Palace  at  Shang-tu. 
Appeared  in  f.  R.  G.  S.  vol.  xliv.  An  abstract  was  published  in  the 
Proc.  R,  G.  S.  xviii.,  1874,  pp.  149-168. 

56.  Phillips,  George,  of  H.M.’s  Consular  Service  in  China.— Marco  Polo 

ajid  Ibn  Batuta  in  Fookien  ( Chinese  Recorder,  III.,  1870-1871, 
pp.  12,  44,  71,  87,  125) ;  Notices  of  Southern  Mangi ,  with  Remarks  by 
Colonel  Henry  Yule,  C.B.  (from  the  fournal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society) ;  Notices  of  Southern  Mangi  [Abridgment] 
{Proc.  R.  Geog.  Sac.,  XVIII.,  1873-1874,  PP-  168-173);  Zaitun  Re¬ 
searches  {Chin.  Rec.,  V.  pp.  327-339;  VI.  31-42;  VII.  pp.  330-338, 
404-418;  VIII.  11.7-124);  Changchow,  the  Capital  of  Fuhkien  in 
Mongol  Times,  read  before  the  Society,  19th  November,  1888 
{four.  C.  B.  R.  A.  S.,  XXIII.  N.S.,  n°  1,  1888,  pp.  23-30) ;  The 
Identity  of  Marco  Polo’s  Zcdtun  with  Chang-chau,  with  a  sketch- 
map  of  Marco-Polds  route  {Toung  Pao,  I.,  Oct.  1890,  pp.  218-238) ; 
Two  Medieval  Fuh-kien  Trading  Ports,  Ckiian-chmv  and  Chang- 
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chow.— Part  I.  Chang-chow  (T’oitng-Paa,  VI.  No.  5,  ddc.  1895,  pp. 
449/463)- — I’avt  II.  Chiiau-Chmo  ‘{Ibid.,  VII.  No.  3,  Juillet  1896 
pp.  223/240,  with  3  photog.). 


57-  Wheei.kr,  J.  '1'ALiJOYS.  History  of  India  (vol.  iii.  pp.  383-393)  contains 
a  resume  of,  and  running-  comment  on,  Marco  Polo’s  notices  of 
India. 

Mr.  Wheeler’s  bonk  says;  “His  travels  appear  *  have  been  ■written  at  Comorin, 
the  most  southerly  point  of  India  ’’  (p.  385).  The  words  that  I  have  put  in  Italics  are 
evidently  a  misprint,  though  it  is  not  clear  how  to  correct  them. 

58.  Dis  Skattschkoff,  Constantin.  Le  Veniticn  Marco  Polo,  et  les 

services  qtiil  a  rendtes  m  faisant  connaitre  l’ Asia.  Read  before  the 
hn/i.  Grog.  Society  at  St.  Petersburg,  October,  1865  j  translated 
by  1U.  ICmilu  Durand  in  the  fount,  Asiatique,  stir.  VII.  tom.  iv.  pp, 
122-15S  (September,  1874). 

The  Author  expresses  bis  conviction  that  Marco  Polo  had  described  a  number  of 
localities  aher  Chinese  written  authorities  ;  for  in  the  old  Chinese  descriptions  of 
India  anil  oilier  transmarine  countries  are  found  precisely  the  same  pieces  of  informa¬ 
tion,  neither  more  nor  fewer,  that  are  given  by  Marco  Polo.  Though  proof  of  this 
would  not  bo  proof  of  the  writer’s  deduction  that  Marco  Polo  was  acquainted  with  the 
Chinese  language,  it  would  be  very  interesting  in  itself,  and  would  explain  some 
points  to  which  we  have  alluded  («.£.,  in  reference  to  the  frankincense  plant,  p.  396, 
ami  to  the  confusion  between  Madagascar  and  Makdashau,  p.  413).  And  Mr.  G. 
Phillips  has  urged  .something  of  the  same  kind.  But  M.  de  Skattschkoff  adduces  no 
proof  at  all ;  and  for  the  rest  his  Unsay  is  full  of  inaccuracy. 

59.  Cantli,  Cksarh.  Italiani  Illustri  Ritmtti,  1873,  vol.  i.  p.  147. 

do.  Marsh,  John  B.  Storks  of  Venice  and  the  Venetians  ....  illustrated 
by  C.  Ih-rjetm.  London,  1S73,  Svo,  pp.  VH.-41S. 

Chaps,  vr.,  VII.  and  vur.  are  devoted  to  Marco  Polo, 

61.  Kinosahi.L,  Thus.  W.  Notes  on  the  Topography  of  some  of  the 
localities  in  Manji,  or  Southern  China  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo. 

( Notes  and  Queries  on  China  and  Japan,  vol.  i.  pp.  52-54.) 

- - - - Notes  on  Marco  Polo's  Route  from  IOioten  to 

China.  (Chiu.  Recorder,  VII.  1876,  pp.  33S-343.) 

63.  I’aijUIKN,  J.  B.  liincraire  de  Marco  Polo  h  trovers  la  rlgion  dit  Pamir 
au  xiu“.r/,YA.  (Bull.  Soe.  Gt'og.,  1876,  aofit,  pp.  113-128.) 


63.  PAM.Ariius,  Archimandrite.  Elucidations  of  Marco  Polo’s  Travels 
in  North- Chin  a,  drawn  from  Chinese  Sources,  (four.  N.  C.  Br.  R.  As. 
Soc.,  x.  1876,  pp.  1-54.) 

*  Translated  into  English  by  A.  Wylie  and  E.  Brctschucider.  The  Russian  text 
has  jusL  been  published  (T,  xxsviii.  1902,  of  the  Isviestiya)  by  the  Imp.  Russian 


Sir  Henry  Yule  wrote  in  lire  Addenda  of  the  second  edition  : 

“  And  I  learn  from  a  kind  Russian  correspondent,  that  an  early  number  of  the 
f.  N.  China  Branch  A*.  Asiatic  Society  will  contain  a  more  important  paper,  viz.  : 
Remarks  on  Marco  Polo's  Travels  to  the  North  of  China,  derived  from.  Chinese 
Sources ;  by  the  Archimandrite  I’ai.ladius.  This  celebrated  traveller  and  scholar 
says  (as  I  am  informed) :  ‘  I  have  followed  up  the  indications  of  Marco  Polo  from 
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Lobnor  to  Shangdu,  tuid  in  part  to  Pelting . It  would  seem  that  I  have  been 

so  fortunate  ns  to  clear  up  the  points  that  remained  obscure  to  Yule.’  I  deeply 
regret  that  my  boolc  cannot  now  profit  by  these  promised  remarks.  I  am  not,  how¬ 
ever,  without  hope,  that  in  the  present  edition,  with  its  Appendices,  some  at  least  of 
the  Venerable  Traveller’s  identifications  may  have  been  anticipated.” 

The  greater  part  of  the  notes  of  my  late  friend,  tire  Archimandrite  rallndius 
Katliarov,  have  been  incorporated  in  the  present  edition  of  Marco  Polo.— II.  C. 

64.  Jirecek,  Josef.  BAseh  o  pobitt  Tataruv  a  “  Million  ”  Market  Pavlova , 

(Casopis  Musea  krdlovstvi  cesktho,  1877,  pp.  103-119). 

65.  Geeauer,  J.  Ein  Beitrag  zur Erkliirung  dcr  Koniginhofcr  Handschrift. 

(J.  Gebauer,  in  Archiv  Jiir  Slavische  Philologic,  Berlin,  1877,  ii. 
pp.  I43-IS5-) 

66.  Zanetti,  V.  Quattro  Docnmenti  inediti  dell1  Archivio  degli  Esposti  in 

Venezia  (Marco  Poloelasua  Famiglia — Marin  halier).  For  V.  Zanetti. 
{Archivio  Veneto,  xvi.  1878,  pp.  95-110.) 

See  Calendar,  Nos.  6,  19,  and  20  for  the  three  Documents  relating  to  the  Polo 

—  Marco  Polo  e  la  sua  famiglia.  (Ibid.,  xvii.  1879,  pp.  359-362.) 

Letters  of  Comm.  G.  Berchet  and  Yule  regarding  Lhese  documents. 

67.  Houtum-Schindler,  Gen.  Notes  on  Marco  Polo's  Itinerary  in 

Southern  Persia  ( Chapters  xvi.  to  xxi.,  Col.  Yule's  Translation). 
{Jour.  R.  As.  Soc .,  N.S.,  vol.  xiii.  Art.  XX.  Oct.  1S81,  pp.  490-497.) 

- Marco  Polo's  Camadi.  {Ibid.,  Jan.  1898, 

pp.  43-46.) 

68.  Thomson,  J.  T.  Marco  Polo's  Six  Kingdoms  or  Cities  in  Java  Minor, 

identified  in  translations  from  the  ancient  Malay  Annals,  by  J.  T.  T., 
Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  Otago,  1875.  {Proc.  R.  G.  Soc.,  XX. 
1S75-1876,  pp.  215-224.) 

Translation  from  the  “Salafat  al  Salatin  perturan  segala  rajarnjn,1’  or  Malay 
Annals. 

69.  K.  C.  Amrein.  Marco  Polo:  OeJJentlicher  Vorirag,  gehalten  in  der 

Geographisch  -  Kommerziellen  Gesellschaft  in  St.  Gallen.  Zurich, 
1879,  8vo. 

70.  Vidal-Lablache,  Paul.  Bibliothbque  des  Ecoles  et  des  Families.— 

Marco  Polo,  son  temps  et  ses  voyages.  Paris,  1880,  8vo,  pp.  192. 

There  is  a  second  edition. 

71.  G.  M.  Urbani  de  Gheltof.  III.  Congresso  Geografico  Inter - 

nazionale  in  Venezia. — La  Collezione  del  Doge  Marin  Faliero  e  i 
tesori  di  Marco  Polo.  Venezia,  1881,  8vo,  pp.  8. 

From  tire  Bulletino  di  Arli,  Industrie  e  curiosita,  veiuzicme  III.  pp.  9S-103. — See 
Int.  p.  79. 

72.  Seguso,  L.  La  Casa  deiMilioni  0  labitazione  di  Marco  Polo.  { Venezia 

e  il  Congresso,  1S81.) 

73.  Cordier,  Henri.  Maison  de  Marco  Polo  [il  Venice.]  (Revue  de 

l Extreme -Orient,  i.  No.  1,  p.  157);  Statue  de  Marco  Polo . 
(Revue  de  VExtrbme-Oric?it,  i,  No.  I,  pp.  156-157.) 
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ye,.~Illustrasionc  Italiana ,  No.  38,  Sept.  1 8,  1881. 

75- — Yule,  Sir  Henry.  Marco  Polo.  ( Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  1885, 
9th  ed.,  xix.  pp.  404-409.) 

76.  Schumann,  Dr.  K.  Marco  Polo,  ein  Weltreisender  des  XIII.  Jahr- 

hunderts.  Berlin,  1885.  8vo,  pp.  32. 

Sammlung  gemeinversttindlkhcr  mssemchaftlichcr  Vortrags,  herausgegeben  von 
Rud.  Virchow  and  Fr.  von  Holtzendorff.  XX.  Serie.  Heft  460. 

77.  Marco  Polo.  ( Blackwoods  Mag.,  clxii.  Sept.  18S7,  pp.  373-386.) 

(Rep.  in  LUlcWs  Living  Age,  Boston,  CLXXV. ,  p.  195.) 

78.  Edkins,  Joseph.  Kan  Fu.  ( China  Review,  xv.  pp.  310-331.) 

79.  Oliphant,  Mrs.  —The  Makers  of  Venice.  London,  1887,  8vo. 

Part  II. — Chap.  i.  The  Travellers :  Niccolo,  Matteo,  and  Marco  Polo,  pp. 
I34-IS7- 

80.  Duclau,  S. — La  Science  populaire — Marco  Polo,  sa  Vie  et  see  Voyages. 

Par  S.  Ditclau.  Limoges,  Eugine  Ardant,  s.  d.  [1889],  8vo,  pp.  192. 

81.  Parker,  E.  H.  Charchan,  { China  Review,  xviii.  p.  261  Hunting 

Lodges  {Ibid.,  p.  361) ;  Barscol.  {Ibid)  ;  Life  Guards  (p.  262) ;  Canfu 
or  Canton  {Ibid.,  xiv.  pp.  358-359) ;  Kaunchis  {Ibid.,  p.  359) ;  Polo 
{Ibid.,  XV.,  p.  249) ;  Marco  Polo’s  Transliterations  {Ibid.,  xvi., 
p.125);  Canfu  {Ibid.,  p.  1S9). 

82.  SCHALI.ER,  M. — Marco  Polo  uml  die  Tcxte  seiner  “ Rcisen ” — Pro- 

gramm  der  Kgl.  Studicn — Anstali  Burghauscn  fiir  das  Studicnjnhr 
lSSp-90  von  Michael  Schaller,  Kgl.  Studienlehzer  f.a.  Sprachen. 
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Appendix  K. —  Values  of  certain  Moneys,  Weights,  and 
Measures,  occurring  in  this  Hook. 

French  Money. 

The  Livre  Tollmens  of  the  period  may  he  taken,  on  Hie  mean 
of  five  valuations  cited  in  a  footnote  at  p.  S7  of  vol.  i.,  as  equal 

in  modern  silver  value  to . lS'04/ir.va\f. 

Say  English  money . i+r.  3  '&l. 

The  Livre  Parisis  was  worth  one-fourth  move  than  the  Tour- 

mis,*  and  therefore  equivalent  in  silver  value  to . 22'55/nwia, 

Say  English  money . .  .  iyr.  lo-Srf. 

(Gold  being  then  to  silver  is  relative  value  about  12:  I  instead  of  about  rj  :  1 
as  now,  one-fourth  lias  to  be  added  to  the  values  based  on  silver  in  equations 

with  the  gold  coin  of  the  period,  and  one-fifth  to  he  deducted  in  values  based 

on  gold  value.  By  oversight,  in  vol.  i.  p.  87,  I  took  id :  1  as  the  present  gold 
value,  and  so  exaggerated  the  value  of  the  livre  Toumois  as  compared  with  gold. ) 

M.  Natalis  de  WajUy,  in  his  recent  fine  edition  of  Joinville,  deter¬ 
mines  the  valuation  of  these  limes,  in  the  reign  of  St.  Lewis,  by  taking 
a  mean  between  a  value  calculated  on  the  present  value  of  silver, 
and  a  value  calculated  on  the  present  value  of  gold,t  and  his  result  is  ; 

Livre  Toumois  = . 20'26/mmy. 

Livre  Parisis  - . 25*33  „ 

Though  there  is  something  arbitrary  in  this  mode  of  valuation,  it  is,  perhaps,  on 
the  whole  the  best ;  and  its  result  is  extremely  handy  for  the  memory  (ns  some¬ 
body  has  pointed  out)  for  we  thus  have 

One  Livre  Tournois  =  One  Napoleon. 

»  n  Parisis  -  One  Sovereign, 

*  Sce( Dupre  de  Si.  Many)  Essai  stir  Its  Mon, wins,  Paris,  1746,  p.  xv  ;  ami  2)*uet  dAra?, 

Livre  =  17 ■84Q7V.  And  th sgoid  value  of  the  golden  Agncl,  which' mSVVnr  t * yiiw5lS/sI'>,is 

>4‘t743>.  Whence  the  L:vre^22 -6789/?-.  Mean»20'a63g/*  -  1 


by  nearly  lor.  the  value  of  the  round  sterling  of  the  period,  or  Lin 
Slerlini,  as  it  was  called  in  the  appropriate  Italian  phrase).* 

2.  Lira  ai  Grossi . V-  9 & 

3.  Lira  dei  Pioooli . 2S- 

TheTornese  or  Tornesel  at  Venice  was,  according  to  Komnnin  (III.  3 
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Appendix  L. — Sundry  Supplementary  Notes  on  Special 
Subjects. — (H.  C.) 


1.  — The  Polos  at  Acre. 

2.  — Sorcery  in  Kashmir. 

3. — -PaONANO  Pao. 


M.  le  Comte  Riant  {/tin,  d  f/nisa/sm,  p.  xxix.)  from  various  data  thinks  the  tv 
jnurns  of  the  Polos  at  Acre  must  have  been  between  the  9th  May,  1271,  date  of  tl 
rival  of  Edward  of  England  and  of  Tedaldo  Visconti,  and  the  18th  November,  127 
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absence  of  birds  (pp.  174-iW)  m^dhc  a  reflex  of  the  very  ancient  logo 

which  represents  the  Hindu  A'ush  range  proper  as  loo  high  for  birds  to 
legend  can  be  traced  by  successive  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  range  noi  l 
Regarding  the  route  (p.  175)  from  the  Wakhjir  (sic)  Pass  down  the 
Pamir,  then  vid  Tash-kurghan,  Liule  Karakul,  Bulun  Kul,  Gcz  Dari; 
and  Kashgar,  Dr.  Stein  says  that  he  surveyed  it  in  July,  1900,  ami  lu 
correct  phonetic  spelling  of  local  names  along  it  to  his  map  to  b 
/.  JZ.  G.  S,}  in  December,  1902.  He  says  in  his  Prch  A \'J>ort,  p.  10 : 
Pass,  only  some  12  miles  to  the  south-west  of  A’vk-tihvk,  connects  the 
Pamir  and  the  Sarikol  Valleys  with  the  head-waters  of  the  Oxus.  So 
the  short  halt,  which  was  unavoidable  for  survey  purposes,  permitted 
light  camp  close  to  the  summit  of  the  Wakhjir  Pass  (circ.  16,200 
following  day,  2nd  July,  I  visited  the  head  of  Ab-i-Vtinja  Valley, 
glaciers  which  Lord  Cur/.on  first  demonstrated  to  ho  the  true,  muwx 
Oxus.  It  was  a  strange  sensation  for  me  in  this  desolate  inninthun  • 
that  I  had  reached  at  last  the  eastern  threshold  of  that  distant  roij 
Bactria  and  the  Upper  Oxus  Valley,  which  as  a  field  of  exploration  ha 
long  before  I  set  foot  in  India.  Notwithstanding  its  great  elevalioi 
Pass  and  its  approaches  both  from  west  and  cast  are  comparatively 
paring  the  topographical  facts  with  Hiucn-Tsiang’s  account  in  the  .S'/j 
to  conclude  that  the  route  followed  by  the  great  Chinese  Pilgrim,  w 
about  a.d.  649  from  Badakshan  towards  IChotan,  through  ‘the  vulh 
(Pauiir)  ’  into  Sarikol,  actually  traversed  this  Pass.” 

Dr.  Stein  adds  in  his  notes  to  me  that  “Marco  Polo’s  dcseriptii. 
days’  journey  to  the  E.N.E.  of  Vokhan  as  through  tracts  of  ivildn 
be  appreciated  by  any  one  who  has  passed  through  the  Pamir  .1 
direction  of  the  valleys  W.  and  N.  of  Muztngh  Ata,  After  leavin'. 
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■IT.  L. 


was  known  in  the  Udoe  (?)  country  near  tTie 
munic&le  directly  with  their  informants,  a 
Hildebrand,  also,  a  competent  German  n 
himself  says  that  '*  what  the  priests  had  t< 
of  a  comparatively  small  whale.” 


ins  dem  venmehims  des  Dr.  He 
wansyegeben  von  Dr.  R.  Stueue. 
.It 


r,  Dr.  Seele  &  Co., 


nt  Z-I-2 


Library  from  a  copy  made  by  Scnor  D.  Jo? 

Bibliophiles,  which,  being  unused,  was  .si 
made  a  careful  comparison  of  it  with  the  ori 
the  papers  of  Dr.  Knust  after  his  death,  is 
14th  century  MS.,  written  in  a  good  hand 
parchment,  and  contains  several  works  ; 
entitled  Flor  do  las  Ystonas  dc  Oricnte  ( 

Fernandez  de  Heredia,  Grand  Master  of 
of  which  Marco  Polo  (fol,  50-104}  is  a  par 
fol.  312  v.) ;  this  MS.  is  not  mentioned  in 

The  manuscript  includes  68  chapters,  the  first  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  City  of 
Lob  and  Sha-chau,  corresponding  to  our  Bk.  I.,  ch.  39  and  40  (nur  vol.  i.  pp.  196 
seqq.)  \  ch.  65  (p.  ill)  corresponds  approximative^  to  our  ch.  40,  Bk.  III.  (vol.  ii. 
p.  451) ;  chs.  66,  67,  and  the  last,  68,  would  answer  to  our  chs.  2,  3,  and  4  of  Bk.  I. 
(vol  i.,  pp.  45 -seqq.).  A  concordance  of  this  Spanish  text,  with  Paulhier’s,  Yule’s, 
and  the  Geographic  Texts,  is  carefully  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  68 
chapters  of  the  Book. 

Of  course  this  edition  dues  not  throw  any  new  light  on  the  text,  and  this  volume 
is  but  a  matter  of  curiosity. 


13. — Sir  John  Manheville, 


One  of  the  last  questions  in  which  Sir  Henry  Yule  *  took  an  interest  in,  was  the 
problem  of  the  authorship  of  the  book  of  Travels  which  bears  the  name  of  Sir 
John  Mandeville,  the  worthy  Knight,  who,  after  being  for  a  long  time  considered 
as  the  “ Father  of  English  Prose”  has  bgcouae  simply  “  the  name  claimed  by  the 
compiler  of  a  singular  book  of  Travels,  written  in  French,  and  published  between 
1357  and  1371.”  + 

It  was  understood  that  "Johan  Maundeeii.t.e,  chiualcr,  ia  suit  ceo  qe  ieo  ne 
soie  dignes,  neez  et  norriz  Dengleterre  de  la  ville  Seine  Alban,”  crossed  Lhe  sea  “Ian 
millesme  cccme  vintisrac  et  secund,  1c  iour  de  Seint  Michel,”  :j:  that  he  travelled  since 
across  the  whole  of  Asia  during  the  14th  century,  that  he  wrote  the  relation  of  hi.s 
travels  as  a  rest  after  his  fatiguing  peregrinations,  and  that  he  died  on  the  17th  of 
November,  1372,  at  Lifcge,  when  he  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Gmilcmins. 

No  work  has  enjoyed  a  greater  popularity  than  Mamleville’s  ;  while  wc  describe 
but  eighty-five  manuscripts  of  Marco  Polo’s,  and  I  gave  a  list  of  seventy-thru;  iminu- 


•n,  M.A.,  and  Colonel  Ifcnry  Vuto,  < 
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scripts  of  Friar  Odoric’s  relation,  *  it  is  by  hundreds  that  Maudcville’s  manuscripts 
can  be  reckoned.  As  to  the  printed  editions,  they  are,  so  to  speak,  numberless ; 
Mr.  Carl  Schbnbornt  gave  in  1840,  an  incomplete  bibliography;  Tobler  in  his 
Bibliographia  gcographica  Falcstinae  {1867), X  and  Robriclit§  after  him  compiled  a 
belter  bibliography,  to  which  may  be  added  my  own  lists  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sinica\\ 
and  in  the  Voung-Fao. Y 

Campbell,  Ann.  tU  la  7'ypog.  nlerlandaist,  1874,  p.  338,  mentions  a  Dutch 
edition  :  Rev  sen  ini  hcilisthe  lant .  s.I.n.d..  folio,  of  which  but  two  copies  are  known, 
and  which  must  be  dated  as  far  back  as  1470  [see  p.  600].  I  believed  hitherto  (I  am 
not  yet  sure  that  Campbell  is  right  as  to  his  date)  that  the  first  printed  edition  was 
German,  s.I.n.d.,  very  likely  printed  at  Basel,  about  1475,  discovered  by  Tross,  the 
"  ’  T’  ’  ”  r"'  '  nch  of  the  4th  April,  i4So,tt  and 


raiy  of  tl 


Eas 


n  the  Latii 


There 


doubt  only  fo 


Dr.  Carl  Schonborn  *  and  Herr  Eduard  Miitener.t  “  respectively  seem  to  have 
been  the  first  to  show  that  the  current  Latin  and  English  tests  cannot  possibly  have 
been  made  by  Mandeville  himself.  Dr.  J.  Vogels  states  the  same  of  unprinted  Latin 
versions  which  he  has  discovered  in  the  British  Museum,  and  he  Iras  proved  it  as 
regards  the  Italian  version.”  J 

“In  Latin,  as  Dr.  Vogels  has  shown,  there  are  five  independent  versions.  Four  of 
them,  which  apparently  "originated  in  England  (one  manuscript,  now  at  Leyden, 
being  dated  in  1390)  have  no  special  interest ;  the  fifth,  or  vulgate  Latin  text,  was  no 
doubt  made  at  Liege,  and  has  an  important  hearing  on  the  author’s  idenLity.  It  is 
found  in  twelve  manuscripts,  all  of  the  15U1  century,  and  is  the  only  Latin  version  as 
yet  printed.”  § 

The  universal  use  of  the  French  language  at  the  time  would  he  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  original  text  being  in  this  tongue,  if  corrupt  proper  names,  abbreviations 
in  the  Latin  text,  etc.,  did  not  mate  the  fact  still  more  probable. 

The  story  of  the  English  version,  as  it  is  told  by  Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Warner,  is 
highly  interesting:  The  English  version  was  made  from  a  “mutilated  archetype,” 
in  French  (Warner,  p.  x.)  of  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  and  was  used  for  all 
the  known  English  manuscripts,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cotton  and  Egerton 
volumes — and  also  for  all  the  printed  editions  until  1725.  Mr.  Nicholson  |(  pointed  out 
that  it  is  defective  in  the  passage  extending  from  p.  36,  1.  7  :  “  And  there  were  to 
hen  s  Soudans,”  to  p.  62,  I.  25  :  “  the  Monkes  of  the  Abbrye  of  ten  tyme,”  in 
Ilalliwell’s  edition  (1839)  from  Titus  C.  xvi.  which  corresponds  to  Mr.  Warner’s 
Egerton  text,  p.  18,  1.  21  :  “for  the  Sowdan,”  and  p.  32,  1.  16,  “synges  oft  tyme.” 
It  is  this  bad  text  which,  until  1725,111ns  been  printed  as  we  just  said,  with  numerous 
variants,  including  the  poor  edition  of  Mr.  Ash  Ion  **  who  has  given  the  text  of  East 
instead  of  the  Cotton  text  under  the  preLcxt  that  the  latter  was  not  legible.  1i 

Two  revisions  of  the  English  version  were  made  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
15th  century;  one  is  represented  by  the  British  Museum  Egerton  MS.  i9Saand  the 
abbreviated  Bodleian  MS.  e.  Mus.  116  j  the  other  by  the  Cotton  MS.  Titus  C.  xvi. 
This  last  one  gives  the  text  of  the  edition  of  1725  often  reprinted  till  Haliiwell’s 
(1839  and  1866).  The  Egerton  MS.  1982  has  been  reproduced  in  a  magnificent 
volume  edited  in  1889  for  the  Roxburghe  Club  par  Mr.  G.  F.  Warner,  of  the  British 
Museum  ;  §§  this  edition  includes  also  the  French  text  from  the  I-Iarley  MS.  43S3 
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which,  being  defective  from  the  middle  of  chap.  xxii.  has  been  complied  with  Ihc 
Royal  MS.  20  B.  X.  Indeed  the  Egeulon  MS.  19S2  is  the  only  complete  English 
manuscript  of  the  British  Museum,*  as,  besides  seven  copies  of  the  defective  le\l, 
three  leaves  are  missing  in  the  Colton  MS.  after  f.  53,  the  text  of  the  alilinn  of 
1725  having  been  completed  with  the  Royal  MS.  17  B.f 

Notwithstanding  its  great  popularity,  Mandcville’s  Book  could  not  fail  to  strike 
with  its  similarity  with  other  books  of  travels,  with  Friar  Odoric’s  among  others. 
This  similarity  has  been  the  cause  that  occasionally’ the  1‘ranciscau  briar  was  given 
as  a  companion  to  the  Knight  of  St.  Albans,  for  instance,  in  the  manuscripts  of 
Mayencc  and  WoIfenhlUtel.£  Some  Commentators  have  gone  too  far  in  their 
appreciation  and  the  Udine  monk  has  been  treated  either  as  a  plagiary  or  a  liar  1 
Old  Samuel  Purchas,  in  his  address  to  the  Reader  printed  at  the  beginning  of  Marea 
Polo’s  text  (p.  65),  calls  his  countryman  !  Mandeville  the  greatest  Asian  traveller 
next  (if  next)  to  Marco  Polo,  and  he  leaves  us  to  understand  that  the  worthy  knight 
has  been  pillaged  by  some  priest !  §  Astlcy  uses  strong  language  ;  he  calls  Odoric  a 

Others  are  fair  in  their  judgment,  Mnlte-Brim,  for  instance,  marked  wlmt  Mandeville 
■borrowed  from  Odoric,  and  La  Renaudiire  is  also  very  just  in  the  Biographic 
Universclh.  Bat  what  Malte-Bnm  and  La  Reimidievc  showed  in  a  general  manner, 
other  learned  men,  such  as  Dr.  S.  Bormans,  Sir  Henry  Yule,  Mr.  E.  W.  B,  Nicholson, II 
Dr.  J.  Vogels, '**  M.  Leopold  Dclisle,  Herr  A.  Bovenschen.+t  and  last,  not  least.  Dr. 
G.  F.  Warner,  have  in  our  days  proved  that  nor  omy  nas  me  uoon  nearing 
Mandeville’s  name  l/en  compiled  from  the  works  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  Jacques  of 
Vitry,  Boldensel,  Carpini,  Odoric,  etc.,  but  that  it  was  written  neither  by  a  Knight 
of  St.  Albans,  by  an  Englishman,  or  by  a  Sir  John  Mandeville,  but  very  likely  by  the 
physician  John  of  Burgundy  or  John  a  Beard. 

In  a  repertory  of  La  Librairie  dc  la  Coltigiale.  dc  Saint  Paul  it  Ltige  au  XJ/e. 
Stick,  published  by  Dr.  Stanislas  Bormans,  in  the  Bibliophile  Beige,  Brussels,  1S66, 
p.  236,  is  catalogued  under  No.  240 :  Lcgenda  dc  Joseph  et  Asscnelh  ejus  mvtv,  in 
papiro.  In  eodem  itinerarium  ] ohannis  dc  Mamicviila  miltiis ,  aptul  guilhdmitanos 
Leodienses  sepulti. 

Dr.  S.  Bormans  has  added  the  following  note  :  “Jean  Mandeville,  on  Mandnith, 
th^ologien  et  mathematician,  6tait  ne  K  St.  Alban  en  Anglctcrrc  <l*uno  famillo  noble. 
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d’Egypte  cl  revint  scnlemen 
Guilhemins,  le  171I1  Novemb 
ses  ceuvrcs  fort  vantes,  tant  c 


nconnu.  ad  Barham  et  magntmllams.  En  1322, 
Vsio,  servit  quelquc  temps  clans  les  troupes  du  Suita 
1355  en  Anqleterre.  II  mourut  A  Liege  chez  Is 
[372.  II  laissa  au  dit  monaslere  plusieurs  MSS.  d 
s  voyages  qne  de  la  medecinc,  ecrits  de  sa  main  j  : 


a  laisse  quelques  livres  de  medecinc  qui  n’ont  jamais  etd  itnprimes,  des  tabulae  astro- 
vomicae,  de  chorda  recta  ct  umbra,  de  dodrina  theologica.  La  relation  de  son  voyage 
cst  on  latin.  fiancais  ct  aturlais  :  il  raconle.  en  v  melant  hcaucoup  de  fables,  ce  qu’il  a 
vu  de  enrieux  en  Egypte,  en  Arabic  et  cn  Perse.” 

Tlien  is  inserted,  an  abstract  from  LeFort,  Lilge  Herald,  at  the  end  of  lire  17th 
century,  from  Jean  d  Outremevse,  which  we  quote  from  another  publication  of  Dr. 
Bormans’  as  it  contains  the  final  sentence  :  [<  Mort  eulin,  etc.”  not  to  be  found  in  the 
pa  per  of  the  m/l.Jhi/c  Be/gc. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  Ch/v/w/ttc  ct  geste  de  Jean  <tcs  J're/s  dll  d  Outran, -use. 


sc  titra,  dans  le  precis  de  sa  derniere  volonte,  messire  Jean  de  Mandcvilk,  chevalier, 
comte  de  MontfoH  en  Angleterrc,  et  seigneur  de  lisle  de  Camjdi  et  du  chateau  reroute. 
Ayant  cepcndant  eu  le  malheur  de  Luer,  en  son  pays,  un  comic  qu’il  no  nomine  pas, 
il  s’engagea  A  parcourir  les  Irois  parties  du  monde.  Vint  A  Liege  en  1343.  Tout 
sovti  qu’il  etoit  d’une  noblesse  tres-distinguee,  il  aima  de  s’y  tenir  cachA,  Il  etoit,  au 
rcsle,  grand  naturalistc,  profond  pliilosophe  et  astrologuc,  y  joint  en  particulier  line 
connoissancc  Lres  singuliere  dc  la  physique,  sc  trompant  rarement  lorsqu’il  disoit  sun 


c  nobile  D.  Laurentio 
roa  ann.  sal.  M.XXV 
11  in  quo  epitaphiu  hoc 
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Aepyornis  and  its  eggs,  ii.  41671-417 n 
Aetias,  his  prescription  of  musk,  i.  279 //, 
ii.  302 «  \  of  camphor,  30277 
Afghans,  their  use  of  the  fat-tailed  sheep, 

Africa,  Sea  surrounding  to  the  South, 
ii.  415* 

Agassiz,  Professor,  i.  100 // 

Agathocles,  Coins  of,  i.  163?* 

’A y&dov  oa.iy.ovos,  island,  ii.  310/7 
Agha  All  Shdh,  present  representative  of 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  i.  14S// 

-  IChan  MeheMti,  late  representative 

of  the  Old  Man,  i.  147#? 

Aghrukji  or  Ukuruji,  Kiibldi’s  son,  i. 

Z6m 

Agricola,  Governor  of  Cappadocia,  etc., 
i.  45« 

Aguil,  Mongol  general,  ii.  136,  13877 
Ahmad  (Achraath),  theBailo,  of  Fenaket, 
his  power,  oppressions,  death,  etc., 


Aidliej,  or  Mat-Amir,  i.  85;* 

Aijaruc,  Kaidu’s  daughter,  ii.  463  ;  her 
strength  and  prowess,  463  seqq.  ;  her 
name,  463 

Aikah  Nowin,  Eugineer  in  Chief  of 
Chinghiz,  ii.  i68« 

Ai-lao  (afterwards  Nan-chao),  ancient 
name  of  the  Shans,  ii.  7977 
Ain  Akbari  [Ayeen  A  Mery),  i.  65//,  99//, 
iom,  10377,  40977,  ii.  i\6n 
Ajmir,  ii.  42671 

•  Akbar  and  Ktiblai,  a  parallel,  i.  349// 

Ak  Buidk  salt  mines,  i.  154* 

Akhaltzikd  (Western  Georgia),  i.  58?/ 
Akhtuba  River,  i.  5*,  6n 

Aksarai,  or  Ghori  River,  i.  r52« 

Aktrfr,  i.  g6n 

Aktash  Valley,  i.  172;/,  17577 
Alabastri,  ii.  432/7 
Alacon,  see  Ilulakd 
A/ad/a,  striped  cotton  cloth,  i.  44 n 
Alamiit,  Castle  of  the  Ismailites,  i.  141/7, 
I42»,  145^  I4&* 

Alan  country,  Alania,  i.  57//,  ii.  490, 49 in 
Alans,  or  Aas,  massacre  at  Chang-chau 
of,  ii.  178;  employed  under  Mongols, 


Alarm  Tower,  at  Cambaluc,  i.  37 
it  Kinsay,  ii.  189 
-otlon  stuff  with  blue  and  rc 


AhnJ  * 


Alii’uddin  (Alaodin),  set'  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain 

- (Alawaling  of  Mufali),  an  engineer 

in  Kilbhli’s  service,  ii.  167;; 

-  Khilji,  Sultan  of  Delhi,  i,  104?*, 

ii.  16377,  1697/,  33 3n>  39S”  400^ 
Albenigaras,  Mt.,  ii.  362;; 

A1  Biruni,  i.  1047/,  174;?,  ii.  400// 
Albuquerque,  see  D’Alboquerque. 
Alchemy,  Kublai’s.  i.  423 
Aleppo,  i.  2372 

Alexander  the  Great,  allusions  to  legends 
and  romances  about,  itj,  i.  1477, 
I29«.I33», ,  ii.  322".  4S5»;  life  ram¬ 
part  (Trou  Gate),  i.  50,  5311,  56/1,  3711; 
tlie  curtains  at  ft  banquet  given  by, 
66 n ;  and  the  ferrum  c< imihlum, 
93 n;  site  of  his  Wile  with  Darius, 
12S,  i38«j  his  wife  Roxana,  iSi; 
kills  a  lion,  1- 


;  his  h 


(Zuh 


Alexander  III.,  Pope,  i.  231/r 
Alexander  IV.,  Pope,  i.  8// 

Alexandria,  0,  ii.  235;  trade  hem  India 
to,  390,  438 

Alhimie,  Al/hidc ,  Ahndc,  Al-hint,  i,  93// 
*Ali  and  Ahiles,  i.  140//-141// 

Alidada,  i.  452/i 

Alihaiya,  Ivubliii’s  general,  ii.  167// 
Alinak,  ii.  47477 

Alligator,  in  Carajan,  ii.  76,  Si7/;  mode 
of  killing,  77?  «Uen,  7*$,  8i«;  pro¬ 
phecy  of  Bhavtpur  about,  14977 

Almanacs,  Chinese  (Tacuin),  i.  447,  448/7 
Almonds,  3.  153,  155/7 
Aloes,  Socotrine,  ii.  40977 
- wood,  see  Lign-aloos 

Al-Kamni,  AJ-Raniin,  see  Sumatra 
Altai  (Allay)  Mountains,  i.  212,  21577; 
the  Khan’s  burial-place,  24 <»,  269 ; 
used  for  the  Khingan  range,  24777, 

Allun-Khan,  Mountain,  i.  24777 

Amazons,  fable  of,  if.  40577 
Ambergris,  ii.  30S77,  406,  411,  423, 
42477 ;  liow  got,  40877 
Avib&r-rosolli,  i.  11411 
Amda  Zion,  king  of  Abyssinia,  his  wars 
v.  Mahomedans,  ii.  435/7  scqtq  ;  not  the 
king  mentioned  by  Polo,  43677 
Ament,  Rev.  W.  S.,  i.  3<5r//,  421/7, 

Anm-iy ^  a  kind  of  Brazil  wood,  ii.  301//, 
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Arkasun  Noian,  ii.  474;/ 

Arkhiaiun ,  applied  to  Oriental  Christians 
or  their  Clergy,  i.  2907* 

Armenia,  Greater,  i.  45,  98 

Armenia  (Herroenia),  Lesser  or  Cilician, 

Armenian  Christians,  i.  290M 
Armenians,  i.  43,  45,  75 
Armillary  Zodiacal  Sphere,  i.  4 5077 
Armour  of  boiled  leather,  see  Cuirbouly 

Tartars,  i.  260,  26 3«,  ii’.  460  ’ 

Arredon  River,  i.  54* 

Arrow  Divination,  i.  24311 
Arrows,  Tartar,  ii.  460 
Artaclci,  i.  28111  . 

Arts,  the  Seven,  i.  13,  14 n 
Aru,  Cumaha,  ii.  3°3« 

Arudd,  i.  *8r« 

Aruk,  ii.  474” 

Arulun  Tsaghan  Ealghasim  (Clingan- 

Ar^Stard, 

Aryavartta,  the  Holy  Lands  of  Indian 
Buddhism,  i.  10411 
Arzinga  (Erzingan),  i.  45,  4611 
Arziron  (Emum),  i.  45,  480 

As^to^^and’  tile  ^Salammtder,  i.  212, 

Asedin  Soldan  (Ghaiassuddin  Balban, 
Sultan  of  Delhi),  i.  99,  10477,  105;; 
Ashar  (Asciar),  king  of  Cail,  ii.  370, 

Ashod,'  founder  of  the  Bagratid  dynasty, 
i.  53» 

Ashurada,  i.  5977 

Asikan,  Mongol  general,  ii.  26077 

Asoka,  ii.  '328 

Asper,  or  akcht,  about  a  groat,  ii.  22, 

23« 

Assai  River,  i.  54* 

Assassins  (Ashishin,  Hashfshin),  Ismai* 
lites,  x.  8477,  X40  j  how  the  Old  Man 
trained  them,  142 ;  murders  by,  1447/ ; 
their  destruction,  145;  survival  and 


Abysshuaf* 431-*;  in  Fa/* North,  479, 
48i« 

Asterius,  Bishop  of  Amasia  in  Pontus, 

Astrakhan  (Gittarchan),  i.  *n.  6n 
Astrolabe,  i.  446 

A^iz,^;i"t 

391;  at  Cambaluc,  446;  of  Tibet,  ii. 


Atlas,  Chinese,  'in  Magliabeccliian 

’A^*7^Mc9l?UidBe),  i.  99 

Altalus,  Ring,  i.  6t>« 

At-Thaibi  family,  i.  12111 
Auberoche,  Siegu  of,  ii.  163//,  «i.5ii 

Aung  Khan  (Uk  Can),  set:  l ’raster  Jolm 
Aurangzib,  i.  16S11 

Anrori,  Ibn  Raskin's  account  of,  i.  S« 

blrahi  Alxdi^Avn,  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  Magi,  i.  So,  Sin 

Avarian,  epithet  of  S.  Thomas,  ii.  353, 
355»-356» 

Avebury,  Lord,  on  mmutc,  ii.  93;/ 
Avicenna’s  classification  of  Iron,  l  94 n 
Avigi,  'affi  (fa/eo  manhunts),  i.  30,  57 « 
Axmn,  Inscription,  ii.  432 n ;  Church  of. 

43 3"  ;  Court  of,  434;/ 

Ayas  (Layas,  Avmo,  etc.),  port  of 
Cihcion  Armenia,  it),  1.  Hi,  17 it,  20, 
22,  41 ;  Sen  fight  at,  43,  46,  Sf 
Ayulhia,  13,  ii.  27S n,  279// 

Aznmiti,  ii.  43211 

Azure,  Ultramarine  [lapis  armenus)  hi  incs 
in  Badakhshau,  i.  157,  1(1211 - ;  in 
Tenduc,  2S4 ;  ore,  365,  37011 


Baboons,  etymology,  ii 
BalMil-abwuh,  “The 
Pass  of  Dorbend,  i. 
Babylon,  Babylonia  ( 


9,  473 


i,  66n 


Babylonish  garment.,,  _ 

BmradcO)  indigo,  ii.  3S2/7 
Baccaaor,  ii.  386/7 
Bacon,  Roger,  i.  9477,  426/; ;  as  geo- 

BaSt^Bakh’shi^ 

Bactria,  its  relation  to 


1  Greece,  i. 


■  Bata/aika,  a  two-stringed'  Tartar  instra- 

BaUmjartyah,  darted  lieges,  ii.  347// 
Bala-Sngun,  i.  232 « 

Bala's  rabies,  i.  157,  r6i»,  ii.  3<Jaw 
Balilac,  see  Baghdad 

BMuchini  (Ban, Mins),  brocades  made 
at  Baghdad,  i.  63,  6S« 


Barcta'at,  saddle-cloths,  i.  61  n 
Bardesir,  t.  ii2« 

Bardshfr,  Bardsfr,  Bard-i-Ardes 


plain,  i.  269,  270 » 

Barguerhxc,  Syrrht&ts  Pailasii,  a 
sand  grouse,  i.  269,  *7»*  i  its 

B^nsM.nl70«'  mU 


rrka  (Barca),  Khan,  rt 

MLTii.4 94' 


Beyamini,  wild  oxen  of  Tibet,  ii.  50,  52?* 
Bezant,  i.  405,  424,  423,  426'*,  42?", 
444,  ii.  4i«,  186,  21814  3467c,  349?;, 
479  i  value  of,  592?; 

BAagavafa,  ii.  346?; 

Bharnd,  and  River  of,  ii.  701c,  10 $n,  joy?;, 
ioSm,  113?; 

Bhnrtpdr,  prophecy  about,  ii.  149?; 
Bhattis,  the,  i.  104 n 
Bhiiwalpfir,  i.  1047c 

“  Bhivn’a  Baby,”  colossal  idol  at  Dhamndr 

Bianco’s,  Andrea,  maps,  i.  1337?. 

Biar,  ii.  305?; 

Bibars  Bunrh'ikchiri,  see  Bundiikdiiri 
Bielo  Osero,  ii.  48611 
Bigoncio ,  a  firkin,  i.  384?; 


Binh  Thuan  (Clrampa),  ii.  2687; 


Bfr-dhul,  or  Bnjarclaw.il,  cap.  of  Ma’liar, 

Bird-hunts,  i.  269,  272 n 
Birdwood,  Sir  G.,  ii.  396?;,  446??,  4491c 
Birhors  of  Chuta  Nagpiir,  ii.  2987c 
TCr.iwi;.  n,v.,.T!.,n,u  ij.  3337c,  33411. 


-ir-l’andi,  or  Pira-Bandi,  ... 

Birthday,  celebration  of  KubUu’' 
Bishbahk  (Urumtsi),  i.  2141c,  4401c 
Bishop,  of  Mate  Island,  ii.  404 ;  story 
an  Abyssinian,  428 
Bitter  hr  1  . 


ter,  i.  1: 


Wallach),  ii.  4S91C. 
name  for  Lolos,  ii. 


Black  Crane  (Kant  Togorii),  i.  291I,  2977c 
- Saints,  White  Devils  in  India,  ii. 


- Soot  of  Tibet,  i.  324?;. 

Blacker,  the  more  beautiful,  ii.  355 

Blacuw,  map,  i.  1027c 

Blochmann,  Professor  H.,  i.  1147c,  ii. 

Block-hooks,  supposed  to  have  been 
inLrodnccd  from  China,  139 
Block-printing  in  Persia,  i.  4297c. 
Blood-sucking,  Tartar,  i.  2G1,  264c; 
B/rns,  bloies,  i.  3277c 
Boar’s  tusks,  huge  (Hipp.),  ii.  413 


letter  of  Bibar  to,  i.  247c 
Boea  (Buka),  a  great  Mongol  office: 

B=^f“8&471’  472’ 474B 

Bohea  country,  ii.  22211,  2247c 


Bohea  country,  ii.  222cc,  2: 

Bohra,  sect  of  W.  India,  i. 

Boikoft)  Russian  Envoy,  i. 

Bokhara  (Bncara),  i.  9,  10 
Bolcyn,  Anne,  her  use  of  buckram,  i.  4 
Bolgana,  Queen,  see  Bulughan 

1  dalso Usponskoze},i. 


Bolghar,  borgal,  borghal,  Russia  leather, 

BolghS  (Boiglm)2  on  the  Volga,  i.  4,  6?c, 
ii.  4817c,  4861c,  4937c ;  ruins  of,  i,  77c ; 
court  of,  3841c 

Bolivar,  Padre,  S.J.,  his  account  of  the 
Condor  {Kukh)  of  Africa,  ii.  4207c, 

Botor,  i.  172,  .17811,  1797c 
Bombay,  ii.  39671,  4497c 
Bonaparte,  Prince  Roland,  Reateil  des 
Bailments  dc  VBftquc  Mmgok,  i. 

Bonga,  ii.  967c 
Bonheur,  Rosa,  i.  277/c 
Boniface  VIII.,  Pope,  44, 32,34,  i.  237c 
Bonin,  C.  E. ,  i.  2037c,  249/4  27 foe,  2827c, 
2867c 

Bonoccio  di  Mestro,  67 
Bonpos,  old  Tibetan  Sect,  i.  3147c,  3217c, 
323« 

Bonus,  ebonj',  ii.  268,  2727c 
Bonvalot,  i.  2007c 

Book  of  Marco  Polo,  its  contents,  So ; 
original  language,  French,  Si;  oldest 
Italian  MS.,  S3 ;  “  Geographic  Text,” 
in  rude  French,  >fy  scon. ;  various  types 

93 ;  Preface  to,  ii.  5257c ;  GryniEus’ 
Latin ,93;  Mullers’ reprint,  5.6;  (4)  Ra- 
musio’s  Italian  edition,  its  peculiarities, 

peculiarities,  101;  general  view  of  the 

an  old  Irish  version,  102 ;  geographical 
data,  109 ;  how  far  influenced  in  form 
by  Rusticiun,  112 ;  perhaps  in  descrip- 

ber  of  MSS.,  11b ;  basis  of  present 
version,  141  seqq. ;  specimens  of  dif¬ 
ferent  recensions  of  text,  ii.  52277-5247; ; 
distribution  of  MSS.  5267* :  miniatures 
in,  527?;,  52977;  list  of  MSS.,  5321c- 


INDEX 


Book  of  Marco  Polo  ( continued ) — 

552 n  ;  Tabular  view  of  the  filiation  of 
chief  MSS.,  552  i  Bibliography,  553«- 
582B;  titles  of  works  cited,  5821/- 
590«  ;  Spanish  edition,  598» 

Bore  in  Hang-chau  Estuary,  ii.  2oS« 
Borgal ,  see  Belgkar 
BormaDS,  Stanislas,  ii.  6o2r»,  603K 
Born,  Bertram  de,  44 
Borneo,  camphor,  see  Camphor 
. - tailed  men  of,  ii.  302» 


160",  3<jSb,  370 »,  37aK,'376n-37S»,  ii. 
^.chnmth’s  biography,  4V«  i  W*- 


Snltan  ?),  1.  91* 

■ - Khan  of  Chaghatai,  see  H.uv.c 

Borhs,  the,  ii.  3 1  on 

Boswellta  thurifera ,  ii.  39C/1, 446//,  4, 
strata,  446M;  Carterii ,  44SK;  Bha 
fiana,  448?; ;  fafyrij'ertt,  4. 


Briclnr  (Brins,  the  Upper  Xiang),  ii.  67 « 
Bridges  of  Pulisanghin,  ii.  3;  Simlafu 
(Ch’tSngtu),  37  ;  Suclnui,  181 ;  Kinsay, 


character  and  virtues,  363,  367.JI ;  their 
king,  364;  their  omens,  364,  368/1, 

2i3«  p  *  e  ' 

Brahuis,  i.  ior« 

•  Brakhimof,  early  capital  of  Bulgaria,  i.  *jn 
Brambanan,  ruins  at,  13 
Bran  (Tibetan  tsamba ),  parched  barley, 

Brazil  wood,  in  Locac,  ii,  276,  279.U ;  in  , 
Sumatra,  299  $  manner  of  growth,  ib. ,  ! 
309« ;  in  CeyLon,  313,  3x5^;  in  Coilum  j 
{Coilutnin),  375,  380^  5  different  kinds, 
ib.}  vicissitudes  of  the  word,  380?*  j  its  I 
use  prohibited  by  Painters’  Guild,  382;/  I 


searches),  ruins  of  Bolghar,  i, 
Uighdr  character,  2 ;  < 
Wall,  54 n ;  use  of  muslin  in  Sa 


Brunetto  Latxni’s  Book.  Li  Trcsor,  rn 

Bnmhilda,  ii.  466;/ 

Bruun,  Professor  Ph.,  of  Odessa,  i.  6it, 

1  ,o„ 

Bucephalus,  breed  of,  i.  158,  162 11 
Buckrams,  of  Araingn,  i.  45  j  described, 
47M;  etymology,  4S/1;  at  Mardin,  fit, 
;  in  Tibet,  ii,  45;  at  Motfili,  3d, 

AtSSfeSW****' 

B“'dhists,  1,1  Wul“lv. 

Buddhist  Decalogue,  i.  17Q11 

Buffaloes  in  Anin,  ii.  119 

Buffet  and  vessels  of  Kfibidi’s  table  i. 

3&b  384/2 
Bvgaei,  ii.  432;* 

Buka  (Boga),  a  great  Mongol  chief,  ii. 


BtfKtr  KHAN  X] 

BukiS  Khan,  of  the  Hoei-Hu,  or  Uighdrs, 

Bularguji  (Bularguchi),  “  The  Keeper  of 
Lost  Property,”  i.  403,  40772 
Bulgaria,  Great,  ii.  28672 
BvrlugMn  (Bolgana),  Queen,  23,  i.  32, 
33 »,  38»,  ii.  4742; 

- another,  u.  47 $n 

Bundiikd.'lr,  Amir  AlduddCn  Afclekfn 
(“  The  Arblaster”),  i.  24 n 
Bundukddri,  Malik  Dahir  Ruknuddin 
Blbars  (Beil  dacqucdar),  Moiueluk  e 
Sultan  of  Egypt,  i.  22,  2 yi-2$n}  145//, 
ii.  42472,  43322,  43674  21.9477. ;  killed  by 
kumtr,  25972 

Bnracts,  or  Bui'gtUs,  the,  i.  25S77,  2S377 

liurkitn  Kdldiin,  i.  24772 

Burma  (or  Ava),  King  of,  ii.  9S,  9977-.  (Sea 

Burnell,  Arthur,  ii.  33572,  35972,  38672 
Burning  the  Dead,  see  Cremation 

- heretical  books,  i.  32172 

- paper-money,  etc.,  at  funerals,  i. 

204,  20872,  267,  26822,  ii.  191 

- Widows  in  South  India,  ii.  341, 

349" 

BtUTOUgh,  Christopher,  i.  972 
Burton,  Captain  14.  F.,  ii.  59772 
Bushcll,  Dr.  S.  W.,  his  visil  to  Slmng-lu, 
i.  2622,  30472,  30572,  41222;  on  the 
Khilan  Scripts,  28 n  ;  Tnngnt  rulers, 
20522  ;  orders  for  post-horses,  3537/ 
Butchers,  in  Kashmir,  i.  167 ;  Tibet, 
17072 ;  S.  India,  ii.  342 
Butiilis  (Mutfili),  ii.  36322 
Butler,  HmUbras ,  ii.  9222 
Buyid  dynasty,  i.  8622 

Ca’  Poi.o,  Ca’  Mii.ion,  Cortk  dei. 
Mir.uom,  the  house  of  the  Polos  at 
Venice,  26  seqq. ,  jj>,  70,  77 
Caajn,  castle  of,  i.  244 
Cabs,  Peking,  it.  21122 
Cocanfu  (Hokiang-fu),  ii.  127,  132 
Cachanfu  (P’uchau-fu,  Ho-chung-fu),  ii. 

Caehar  Modun,  i.  404,  40822 
Cnchilpatnom,  ii.  38722 
Cadmia,  i.  12672 

Caesalpinio,  ii.  38022;  and  see  Brazil 
Caesarea  of  Cappadocia  (Cessna,  Kaisa- 
riya),  i.  43,  4422 

Caiclin,  castle  of  (Ktnt-chau,  or  Hiui- 
chau  ?),  ii.  17,  1972,  2622 
Cnidu,  see  Kaidu 
Caiju,  on  the  M  tvang-IIo,  ii.  142 

- on  the  Kiang,  Kwaclrau,  ii.  171,  174 

Cail  (Kiiyal),  ii.  370,  37222,-27322;  a  great 
port  of  Commerce,  370,  37322 ;  the 
king,  ib. ;  identified,  372  ;  meaning  of 
name,  ib.  ;  remains  of,  ib. 

Caindtt  (IC’ien-ch’ang),  a  region  of 
Eastern  Tibet,  ii.  53,  7022 


Caingan  (Ciangan,  Kiahing),  ii.  18472, 

Cairo,  ii,  43922;  museum  at,  422(22; 

ventilatorsat,  45222.  (dee  Babylon.) 
Caiton,  see  Zayton 

Cala  Ataperistan  (Kala’  Atishparasbin), 
"Castle  of  the  Fire  Worshippers,”  i.  78 
Calachan  (Kalajdn),  i.  281,  28222 
Calaiale,  Calatu,  see  Kalhat 
Calainanz,  the  word,  ii.  272/2 
Calamina,  city,  ii.  35772 
Caldwell,  Rev.  Dr.  K.,  on  devil-dancing 
among  the  Shanars,  ii.  97 22 ;  on  name 
of  Ceylon,  31472 ;  on  Shahr-Mandi 
and  Sundara  Fundi,  33372 ;  on  the 
Tower  at  Negapatam,  33622 ;  etymology 
of  Cliilaw,  337/7. ;  oil  l'acauta,  34.622  ; 
Govis,  34972 ;  singular  custom  of  arrest, 
35°"-35t«  1  rainy  season,  35122 ;  food 
of  horses,  ib.  ;  Shanar  devil-images, 
35972;  Mach,  36822  ;  Cail,  or  Kayal 

Pinati ,  38022 ;  etymology  of  Sapong, 
ib.  ;  Cape  Comorin,  38372 
Calendar,  Ecclesiastical  Buddhist,  i.  220, 
22272 ;  the  Tartar,  447,  448)7. ;  of 
Brahmans,  ii,  36822-36922 ; ,  of  Docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  Marco  Polo  and  his 
fatniiy,  50522  seqq. 

Calicut,  ii.  38022,  3S1/2,  3S877,  39172,  44022 ; 

King  of,  and  his  costume,  34622 
Calif,  see  Khalif 

Caligine,  Ca.lir.eno  (Khdlij,  a  canal  from 
Nile),  ii.  43972 

Camadi  (City  of  Dakiands)  ruined,  i.  97 

Cambal,tto  (Khanbaligh,  or  Peking), 
capital  of  Cathay,  12 ,  i.  3872,  ii.  3, 
132,  21372,  320;  Kiibltfi’s  return 
thither  after  defeating  Nayan,  i.  348 ; 
the  palace,  362 ;  the  city,  374 ;  its- 
sire,  walls,  gates,  and  streets,  the 
Bell  Tower,  etc.,  37572-37S72 ;  period  of 
khan’s  stay  there,  41  r ;  its  suburbs  and 
hoslclrics,  412;  cemeteries,  women, 

Srtrols,  414;  its  traffic,  415;  the 
mperor’s  Mint,  423 ;  palace  of  the 
Twelve  Barons,  431 ;  roads  radiating 
from,  433  ;  astrologers  of,  446 
Cambay  (Cambact,  Cambetli,  Ktm- 
Myat),  kingdom  of,  ii.  39472, 397,  39872, 
40377,  42677,  44022,  44372 
Cambuscan,  of  Chaucer,  corruption  of 
Chinghiz,  i.  24722 
Camel-bird,  see  Ostrich 
Camels,  mange  treated  with  oil,  i.  46 ; 
camlets  from  wool  of,  281,  284; 
white,  2Sr,  2S372 ;  incensing,  30972 ; 
alleged  to  he  eaten  in  Madagascar,  ii. 
411 ;  really  eaten  in  Magadoxo,  41372; 
ridden  in  war,  423,  42572 
Camexu,  Kamichu,  see  Campichu 
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tNDKX 


its  (cammelloiti),  i. 

tor  (zf 

o-kien,  u. 

-  of  Sum 


Camphor  {Latins  C amphora)  trees  in 
Fo-kien,  ii.  234,  237 22 

-  of  Sumatra,  ii.  287 «;  Fansun, 

299,  30212 :  earliest  mention  of,  30212 ; 
superstitions  regarding,  303 12 ;  descrip¬ 


tion  of  the  i 
CMneseto^3 


.0,  30471. ;  recent  prices  of,  id. ; 
l  th  betel,  371,  374« 

Campiclm  (Kanchan),  city  of,  i.  219, 
Camul  (Kamul),  province,  i.  209,  21111, 
Gamut,  fine  shagreen  leather,  i.  394, 

oar  Grand,  of  China,  ii.  132,  139, 
140,  14122,  14312,  15211,  1 5412,  20922, 

- Martino  da,  French  Chronicle  of 

Venice  by,  SS 
Cananor,  kingdom,  ii.  38821 
Cananore,  ii.  38621,  38721 
Canara,  ii.  39021,  39721 
Cancamum,  ii.  39721 
Canela  hra va,  ii.  39022 

- - rot.  i)am|)0OS)  g_Vi 

asiribed'&l^’S 

rSii^op.eVWii3^; 

22821 ;  to  islanders  in  Seas  of  China 
and  India,  264;  in  Sumatra,  284, 
28821 ;  regulations  of  die  Battas,  28812, 
ascribed  to  Andaman  islanders,  309, 

Cannibals,  i.e 
Canonical  He 
■Cansay,  see  Kmsay 
Canton^  j,  ii, ,19921,  23721 
Cape  Comorin,  see  Comari;  Temple  at, 
76 

- Corrientes  (of  Currents),  ii,  41312, 

41712,  42621 

- Delgado,  ii.  42412 

- of  Good  Hope,  ii.  41722 

Capidoglio  ( Capdoilk ),  sperm-whale,  ii. 


Capus,  G.,  i.  12921,  16221 
Caracoron  (Kard  Korum),  i.  6611,  226, 
22721,  269,  ii.  460,  46221  . 

Carajan  (Catalan,  Karijaug,  or  Yun-nan), 
province, »,  ii.  64,  66,  6711,  7212,  76, 

Caramoran  River  (Hwang-Ho),  ii.  142 
14322,  I44«,  15* 


Carats,  i.  35912 

Carbine ,  etymology  of,  i.  loin 
Cardinal’s  Wit,  i.'21/i 
Caiibs,  i.e.  cannibals,  ii.  311/2,  4052/ 
Caipets,  of  Turcomania  (Turkey), 


Canines,  at  Kinsay,  ii.  205,  206 ; 

Carrion,  shot  from  engines,  ii.  16312 
Carta  Catalana,  Catalan  Map  of  1375, 
134,  i-  57«,  59",  «*»>  16121,  ii. 
22112,  24312,  38622,  36212,  3S6,  39621, 

Carte,  h  la,  ii.  4S612 
Carts,  Mongol,  i.  25411 
Cnsan,  see  Glutzdn  Khun 


names,  i.  52,  5822,  5911,  ii.  429412 
Ciussay,  see  Kinsay 
Cassia,  ii.  5912,  6022,  390",  391”- 


Catalan  Navy,  gS-pg 

418,  44I,Jk.IO«  127,  132,  135,  139, 
140,  r92,  39111,  457;  Coal  in,  2.  442; 
idols,  ii.  263 ;  Combaluc,  the  capital 
of,  see  Combaluc 

Cathayans,  v.  Ahmad,  i.  403  et  set/q.', 
their  wine,  441 ;  astrologers,  446 ; 
religion,  456;  politeness,  filial  duly, 
gaol  deliveries,  gambling,  457 
Catholics,  ii.  407 ;  Catliolicos,  of  Sis*  i. 

4222 ;  of  the  Nestorians,  6112,  6212 
Cators  (chaturs),  great  partridges,  i. 

Ca'dsVead  Tablet,  i.  35612 
Cats  in  China,  ii.  35011 

isian  Wall,  i.  5311,  5412 

Igu,  province,  ii.  rr6,  120,  123, 


Caulking,  of  Chinese  ships,  ii.  250,  25122 
Cauly,  Kauli  (Corea),  i.  343,  34512  ‘ 
Causeway,  south  of  the  Yellow  River,  ii, 

Cauterising  children’s  heads,  ii.  43212 

sssr"'150" 
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1  n  ;  etymology  of,  3147* ;  customs  of 
ives,  315 ;  mountain  of  Adam’s 
'as  Sagamoni  Borcan’s)  Sepulchre, 
i,  32177 ;  history  of  Buddha,  317  ; 
jin  of  idolatry,  31S  seqq. ;  subject 


Ceylon,  King  of,  his  pearl-ponds, 
Chachan  (Chitrchan,  Charchand), 
194,  i9S'b  196" 

Chngatai  (Sigatuy),  Kiihhii’s  mi 
of  Chinglriz,  to,  i.  low,  14 >1,  9 
183,  i86»,  ii,  457,  45877,  459 
Chaghan-Jang,  ii,  7272,  737 2 
Chaghan-Kuren,  ii.  2377 
Chaghan-Nor(“  White  Lake”), 
Kamul,  i.  21477 

-  (Chaghau,  or  Tsaghan  Bali 


e  Lake”),  N.E.  of 
aghan  Balgliasun), 


Chao  Naiman  Sume  Khotan,  or  Shangtu, 
“  city  of  the  108  temples,”  i.  30477 
Cluio,  paper-money,  i.  42677,  42977 
ChAo,  title  of  Siamese  and  Shan  Princes, 
ii.  7377 

Chaotong,  n.  13077 
Chapu,  ii.  19977 

Characters,  written,  four  acquired  by 
Marco  Polo,  i.  27  ;  one  in  Mansi,  but 
divers  spoken  dialecls,  ii.  236 
Charchan  (Chadian  of  Johnson,  Char- 
chand),  i.  19277,  194,  19577,  19677 
Charcoal,  store  in  Peking,  palace  garden 

ci°f’-it:-7°r'nr’. 

Buddhistic  and  Chinese',  44677  ;  at 
Kin  say,  ii.  188,  19877 
Charles  VIII.,  of  France,  i.  39877 
Chau  dynasty,  i.  34777 
Chaucer,  quoted,  i.  377,  577,  1777,  16177, 
24777,  38677,  ii.  1177 

Chaukans,  temporary  wives  at  Kashgar, 

Chauhu.  36777 

Cheapness  in  China,  ii.  202 

Cheetas,  or  hunting  leopards,  i.  397,  39S77 


Champa  (Chamba),  kingdom  of,  11.  266, 
26877,  424,  426/7,  59677;  KfihUi’s  ex¬ 
pedition  v.,  267  ;  the  king  and  his 
wives,  268,  27177;  products,  26S,  27172- 
27277 ;  locality,  269-27077 ;  invaded  by 
king  of  Lultyn,  27977 


Changan,  ii.  1S2,  18477 
Chang-cllan  (Cliinginju),  ii.  17S,  17977 

- in  Fo-kien,  ii.  23377, 23877;  Znyton{?), 

23877 ;  Christian  remains  at,  24072-24172 
Cii’ang  Ch’un,  travels,  i.  6277 
Changgan  (Chang-ngan),  ii.  27-2977 
Chang-kia-Kau,  the  gate  in  the  Great 
Wall,  i.  5677 
Chang  IC’ien,  ii.  rG» 

Chang-shan  (Chanshon),  ii.  19S77,  19972, 


Chcinnn,  Gulf  of,  ii.  266 

Chendiau,  or  Idling  hion,  ii.  17377,  17477 

Chenching  (Cochin-China),  ii,  26872-26977, 


Ch’eng-tmg  fu,  11.  13,  1477 

Ch’cng-Tsu  (Yung-lo),  Emperor,  ii.  •/ 

tu  (Sze-cli’wan),  ii.  3277,  3477,  3572 
Ch'6ngtu-fu  (Sindafu),  ii.  36,  3777 
Cheu,  the  Seven,  ii.  27772 
Chibni  and  Chiban,  ii.  459,  46277 
Chichiklilc  Pass,  i.  17277,  17577 
Ciiien-ch’ang  (Caindu),  ii.  7077.  (Set 
K’ien  ch’aug.) 

Chihli,  plain  of,  ii.  1472 
Chilaw,  ii.'  33772 


Chilu-ku,  last  Karakhitai  icing,  ii.  2on 
Chin,  Sea  of,  ii.  264,  265,  26672,  27072 
China,  134 ;  Imperial  Maritime  Customs 
Returns  for  1900,  ii.  17372;  Do¬ 
minicans  in,  24072;  paved  roads  in, 
189,  19S72 ;  relations  with  Korea  and 
Japan,  26272 ;  the  name,  26572 ;  king  of 
Malacca  at  Court  of,  28272;  trade  from 
Arabia  to,  34872;  from  Sofaia  in 
Africa,  40077.  ( See  also  Cathay  and 
Manzi. 

Chinangli  (T’sinan-fu),  ii.  133,  135,  13777 
Chindr,  Oriental  planes,  i.  12872,  13872 
Chinchau,  Ckiucheo,  Chinchew,  Chwan- 
chew,  Tswanchau,  see  Zayton 
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ng  Khan’s  saying 
.  JIg'hur  character. 
\\  by,  49» ;  harries 
ares  Taliican,  I54« : 


Chinese,  Polo  ignorant  of  the  languages, 
J70,  i.  2gn  ;  epigrams,  i?o« ;  funeral 
and  mourning  customs,  20 7»,  ii. 
191 ;  feeling  towards  ICtibUi,  i.  481, 
42m;  religion  and  irreligion,  456, 
458W ;  their  politeness  and  filial 
piety,  457,  462^5  gambling,  457; 
character  for  integrity,  ii.  204,  2  ion  ; 
written  character  and  varieties  of 
dialect,  236  ;  ships,  249  rW.;  pagodas 
at  Negapatam  and  elsewhere,  33671; 
coins  found  in  Southern  India,  337.1 ; 
pottery,  372B-37371;  trade  and  inter¬ 
course  with  Southern  India,  373s, 

Chinghiz  Khan,  10,  Zl,  i.  571,  iob,  12 77, 
1X4,58*.  479.  48l«i^;eported;to  ’ . 

of,™7»i  ’his  use’o'  ’ 

28)1;  Erzrum  take 
Balkh,  isr«  j  captures  Talikan, 
ravages  Badakhshan,  163?; ;  his 
for  Christians,  lS6n,  242 »,  343.; ; 
subjugates  Kutchlulc  IsMii,  189?. ;  his 
campaigns  in  Tangut,  20677,  21871, 
22577,  28171  ;  Rubruquis’  account  of, 
237B,  23971 ;  made  king  of  the  Tartars, 
238 ;  his  system  of  conquests,  23S  ;  and 
Prester  John,  239-241 ;  divining  by 
twigs — presage  of  victory,  241 ;  defeats 
and  slays  Prester  John,  244 ;  his  death 
and  burial-place,  244,  245//,  249 71;  his 
aim  at  conquest  of  the  world,  245;;. ; 
his  funeral,  250*!  his  army,  262,  2657;; 
defeats  the  Merlrits,  270B ;  relations 
between  Prester  J ohn’s  and  Ins  families, 
284,  288b  ;  the  Horiad  tribe,  300, 
308BJ  his  prophecy  about  ICiibku, 
33I«;  rewards  his  captains,  3Jik  ; 
captures  Peking,  if.  8b;  defeats  and 
slays  Taiyang  Khan,  20b  ;  his  alleged 
invasion  of  Tibet,  46s  ;  his  mechanical 
artillery,  l68»;  his  cruelty,  rSlB; 
Table  of  Genealogy  of  his  House,  50 577. 
Chinghiz  Tom,  ii.  48171 
Ching-hoang  tower  at  Hangchau-fu,  ii. 

CMnginjn  (Chang-chan),  ii,  178 
Chingin  talas,  province,  i.  212  ;  its  identifi¬ 
cation,  214B,  2Kb 

Chingkim,  Chinkin,  Chimkin,  Ktiblai’s 
favourite  son  and  heir-apparent,  i.  3871, 
359,  36071,  418, 432* ;  his  palace,  366, 

ii.  145,  *48b,  150M,  21871. 

Chingting-fu  (Acbaluc),  ii.  13,  1471 
Chingtsu,  or  Yung-lo,"  Emperor,  ii.  39371 
CAM,  coarse  sugar,  ii.  23071 
Chinju  (Tinju),  it.  153,  154* 


Chin-tan,  or  CliimstMiia,  Chinese  ety- 

Its  disasters,  255-256;  history  of  ex¬ 
pedition,  26071  seqq.  5  relations  with 
China  and  Korea,  2627* 

ChiEral,  i.  15477,  160 n,  165/1,  1 66/1 
Chloroxylon  JDufada,  ii.  39777 
Cho-clmu  (Turn),  ii.  10,  1177,  13177 
Choiach,  the  term,  ii.  364,  36S;# 

Chola,  or  Sola-desam  (Soli,  Tanjore),  ii, 

ClS^tSomof,ii.  231, 
23277,  236;  explanation  of  name,  23277. 


Christianity,  attributed 
former,  ofSocot 


.  . .lghizide 

47O,  47777 ;  Kuli- 


imu  iYusioi.au,  at  Mosul,  i.  ^46,  60, 
6ib  ;  among  the  Kurds,  Go,  6-2.11 ; 
and  the  Khalif  of  Baghdad  —  the 

eyed  cobbler,  6S-73 ;  Kashgar,  JS2, 
18377 ;  in  Samarkand,  183,  18677. ;  the 

Yarkand,  187;  Tnngnt,  203, '20777; 
Cliingintalns,  212;  Suh-chnu,  217; 
Kan-chau,  2x9;  in  Chingliiz’s  camp, 
241 ;  Erguiul  and  Sinju,  274  ;  Egrigaia, 
2S1  ;  Tenduc,  285 ;  Nayan  and  the 
IChan’s  decision,  339,  344 ;  at  Kubliii’s 
Court,  38S ;  in  Yun-nan,  ii.  66,  7471 ; 
Cacanfu,  132 ;  Yang-chau,  15471 ; 
churches  at  Chin-kiang  fu,  177 ;  at 
Kinstiy,  192;  St  Thomas',  353*354; 
Coihuv),  375;  Maieand  Female  Islands, 
404;  Socotra,  406;  Abyssinia  and  fire 
baptism,  427,  43277 ;  of  the  Girdle, 
43271 ;  in  Lac  (Wallachin),  487 
Chroclw,  the  Rukh  [q.v.),  ii.  41571  sttjq. 
Chronology  and  chronological  data  dis¬ 
cussed,  Grst  journey  of  the  Polos,  i.  377 ; 
war  between  Barka  and  Iliilaku,  8/1 ; 
Polos’  stay  at  Bokhara,  Io» ;  their 
departure  and  tliciv  second  journey 
from  Aero,  23B;  their  return  voyage 
and  arrival  in  Persia,  3877 ;  story  of 
Nigttdar,  10371;  Ilonnuz  princes,  12071; 
destruction  of  Ismailites,  14611;  Iris- 

Nayan’  rebellion,  334«,  34<i» !  Mo’s 


D’ALBOQOERQUli  IN! 

D’Alboquerque,  ii.  281/2,  38211,  409 n, 

Dalfvar,  Dilivar,  Dilawar  (Lahore),  a 
province  of  India,  i.  99,  104/2,  105/? 
Dalmian,  ii.  297 n 
Damns,  i.  65/2 

Damascus,  i.  23 «,  143 ;  siege  of,  ii.  166/2 
Damasks,  with  cheetas  in  them,  i.  39 8/2  ; 
with  giraffes,  ii.  424m.  (See  also 
Patterns.) 

Damghan,  i.  13S//,  148/2 
Dancing  dervishes,  ii.  97// 

Dancing  giris,  in  Hindu  temples,  ii.  345, 


and  suicide,  ./.S  ;  funeral 
D’Anghieria,  Pietro  Marliro, 36,  rso 
Danlapurti,  ii.  329// 

Dante,  number  of  MSS.  ill  >'  does 
allude  to  I’olo,  uS\  Couvito,  i.  14 
D’Anville’s  Map,  i.  2 311,  8S«,  15 
224/2,  228/2,  297/2,  408/2,  ii,  69/2,  7 


224/2,  228/2,  297/ 

.Darfbjh-d,  i.  S6« 

Darah,  ii.  436/2 
Dilnipdr,  i.  104/2,  105/2 
JDardas,  stuff  embroidered  in  gold,  i.  65/2 
Daricl,  .Pass  of  (Gate  of  the  Alans),  i, 
S3'«.  54» 

Darius,  1.  12S,  13S/2,  151,  157  ;  the 
Golden  King.  ii.  17 
Dark  Oc 


-  Ian 


.1,  i.  98,  105/. 

484,  485//; 
teir  way  out 
peltry,  4S4 ;  f 


,  166  • 


i  peculiar 


Dan'imi,  salt  mines,  i,  154/2 
Danyas,  i.  160/2 

Dasht,  or  Plain,  of  Iiaharak,  i.  156/2 
Dashtill),  hot  springs,  i.  122/2 
Dasht-i-Lut  (Desert  of  Ldt),  i.  124//,  127, 
128/2 

Dashtistan  tribe  and  district,  i.  86/2 
Dates  (chronology)  in  Polo’s  book, 
generally  erroneous,  i.  2,  17,  36,  63, 
145.  238,  332,  ii.  98,  ri4,  14S.  *77. 
259,  267,  268,  319,  354,  42S.  459.  464. 


raos,  109,  116/2;  wine  of,  107,  115/2; 
diet  or  fish,  etc.,  107,  116/2,  ii.  450 
laughters  of  Marco  Polo,  dp,  7/,  73, 


M.,  i.  23 11,  48/2,  66/2,  231/2, 
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David,  king  of  Georgia  (Dawith),  i.  50, 
J3’2 

Davids,  Professor  T.  W.  Rhys,  Buddhist 
Birth  Stories,  ii.  326/2 
Davis,  Sir  John  F.,  ii.  139/2,  142/2,  152/2, 
I73»>  175*.  176".  182/2 
Dawaro,  ii.  435/2,  436/2 
Daya,  u.  300/2,  305/2 

Dead,  disposal  of  ihe,  in  Tangut,  i.  205, 
209/2;  at  Cambaluc,  414  ;  in  Coloman, 
ii.  122;  in  China,  133/2 ;  in  Dagroian, 
293  ;  by  the  Baltas,  29S/2 

- burning  of  the,  see  Cremation ;  eating 

the,  see  Cannibalism 

De  Karros,  ii.  239.7,  2S3/2  287/2,  300/2, 
410//;  on  Java,  274/2;  Smgbapura, 
281/2 ;  janifs,  286/2 
Debt,  singular  arrest  for,  ii.  343,  350/2 
Decima,  or  Tithe  on  bequest,  7/ 

Decimal  organisation  of  Tartar  armies,  i. 

Decius,  Emperor,  i.  113/2 
DegMns,  Dehgdns,  i.  152/2 
Deluinah,  village,  i.  152/2 
Deh  Bakri,  i.  m/2,  11211 
De  la  Croix,  Pelis,  i.  9 n,  155/2,  183/2, 
239/2,  243/2,  281/2,  410/2 
Delhi,  Sultans  of,  12,  ii.  426/2 
D’Ely,  Mount,  see  Eli 
Demoiselle  Crane,  auihrojioides  virgo,  i. 
297/2 

Deogir,  ii.  426/2 

Derheud,  Wall  of,  i.  53/2,  ii.  495.  (See 
also  Iron  Gate  of.) 

Deserts,  haunted,  i.  197,  201/2,  274 
Deserts  of  Kerman  or  of  Lilt,  i.  123, 
124/A;  of  Khorasan,  149  ;. of  Cliar- 
chan,  194 ;  Lop  (Gobi),  196,  197, 
19S/2-203/2,  210,  212,  214/2,  223, 

Kharakorum,  224,  226,  237/2 
Desgodins,  Abb6,  ii.  57 « 

Despina  Khatun,  ii.  477/2 
Devadiisi,  ii.  351/2 
Dcvapaltan,  ii.  400/2 
Devdria,  G.,  i.  29/2,  225/2,  291/2,  ii.  6ok, 
63/2,  70/z,  89/2,  108/2,  122/2,  124/2 
Devil-dancing,  i.  315/2,  ii.  86,  97/2 
Devil  trees,  i.  136/2 
Devils,  White,  ii.  355,  359/2 
D’Evreux,  Father  Yves,  ii.  94/2 
Dhafar  (Doftur,  Thafar),  ii.  340,  348/2, 
444 ;  its  incense,  445  ;  two  places  of 
the  name,  445/2-446/2 
Dhbrtmi,  mystic  charms,  i.  315 
Dhulkamain  (Alex.),  see  Zulkarnnia 
Dialects,  Chinese,  ii.  236,  243/2-244/2 
Diamonds  in  India,  how  found,  ii.  360- 
361 ;  miues  of,  362/2 ;  diffusion  of 
legend  about,  ib. 

“DiexTcmen,”  i.  141// 

Dilawar,  Polo’s  Dihar,  i.  104/2 
Dimitri  II. ,  '  Thawdadebuli,  king  of 
Georgia,  i.  53/2 
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Dladx,  see  Bezant 

Dindr  of  Red  Gold,  ii.  34 Sn,  3491s 

Dinh  Tien-hwing,  king  of  An-nau 


Diocletian,  i.  14// 

XHoscorides  insula,  ii.  4oS« 

Dir,  chief  town  of  Pasjkora,  i.  10, 

Diiakht-i-Fazl,  i.  135/1,  138W 
Dirakht*i-Kush,  i.  I35» 

Dirdwal,  ancient  capital  of  the  Bhat 

Dirhem-Kub,  Shah  Mahomed,  founder 
of  Hormuz  dynasty,  i.  II5«,  lai n 
Dish  of  Salcya  or  of  Adam,  ii.  328/r, 


Dixan,  branding  with  cross  c 
Dizabulus,  pavilion  of,  i.  384 
Dizful  River,  i.  85/* 

Djao  (Chao)  Namian  Same 
i.  2$>z 

Djaya,  turquoises,  ii.  56// 
Doctors  at  Kinsay,  n.  203 
Dofar,  see  Dhafar 
Dogana,  i.  151s  coujectu 


Dog-sledging  in  Far  North,  ii.  480, 48 1 
482  ;  notes  on  dogs,  483JA 
Dolfiuo,  Ranuzzo,  husband  of  Pol. 
daughter,  Moreta,  76 

Dominicans!  sent  with  Polos  but  tu 
back,  i.  22,  23 

tf  or  plain,  the  expression,  i.  269 11 
Dorah  Pass,  i.  165?: 


- Tedisio,  exploring  voyage  of,  // 

Dorjd,  i.  360W 

D’OrUans,  Prince  Henri,  i,  200/z,  277 » 
Douglas,  Rev.  Dr.  C.,  ii.  232/4  237 11, 
240/4  24IB,  244» 

Doyley,  Sir  Fulke,  ii.  i66» 

Dragdan  (Ta-hua-Mien),  ii.  297 «,  3o6» 

Draps  ettiailhz,  1.  392 

Drawers,  enormous,  of  Badakhshan 


Dryat/alanops  Camphors,,  ii.  3 


ran,  i.  I2i«,  ii.  459//,  4f>2« 
e,  Rev.  II.  C.,  ii.  rS2«-iS4« 


Dufotir,  on  medireval  artillery,  ii.  i6i«, 
163// 

Duhalde,  Plan  of  Ki-chau,  ii.  a6»j  or 
Tsi-ning  chau,  ii.  139/1 
Dukuz  Klvalun,  i.  2SS11 
Dulcarnon  (Zulkarnain),  i.  i6i« 

Dulites,  ii.  432/1 
Dumas,  Alexander,  i.  53/1 
Dumb  trade,  ii.  4S6/1 
Duncan,  Rev.  Moir,  ii.  2 S« 

D/mpen  (Tungiini],  or  converts,  i.  agt« 
Duplicates  m  geography,  n. 

Duptu  ii.  397" 

Ditrcr’s  Map  of  Venice,  so-oallcd,  2<p}  50 
Durga  Temple,  ii.  383/?. 

D/kMb,  sweet  liquor  or  syrup,  i.  87» 
Dust-storms,  i.  10571 

Duties,  on  Great  Kiong,  ii.  170  ,•  on 
goods  at  Kinsay  and  Zayton,  189,  211;, 
216,  235  ;  on  horses,  438  ;  at  Hormuz, 
450.  [See  also  Customs.) 
Dutthagaimni,  Icing  of  Ceylon,  i.  i6g/z- 


kings,  i.  50 

Eagles,  trained  to  kill  large  game,  i. 

397,  399" 

- white,  in  the  Diamond  Country, 

ii.  360361 

Ea^le-wood,  origin  of  the  name,  ii.  271//. 


Edward  I,  62,  63,  i.  21?/,  ii. 

Edward  II.,  correspondence  with' Tartar 

EfJfeminacy,  in  Chinese  palaces,  ii.  17, 
2 on,  145,  207,  20S 

Eggs  ol  Kuc  and  Acpyornis,  ii.  416//., 

Egtigaia,  province,  i.  2S1,  2Z211 

Eia  (cardamom),  ii.  3SS// 

ELchidai,  ii.  471,  474/* 

Eletiovka,  i.  jj8w 

Elephantiasis,  i.  187,  i88«,  ii.  350 n 

Elephants,  Kublrii  carried  on  a  limber 
bartizan  by  four,  i.  337,  404,  408// ; 
Ki'ibldi’s,  391,  3927/,'  ii.  104  j  the 
king  of  Mien’s,  99;  numbers  of  men 
alleged  to  he  carried  by,  ioow  ;  how 
the  Tartars  routed,  102;  wild,  107, 


Elephants  { continued ) — 
in,  117,  ri9»;  in  Caugigu,  117; 
Champa,  268,  271?*;  Locac,  276,  279/2; 
Sumatra,  285,  2S97/,  29072;  Mada¬ 
gascar  and  Zanghibar,  41 1,  422  ;  trade 
in  teeth  of,  ib. ;  carried  off  by  the 
Rue,  412,  41772,  41972,  421/2 ;  in 
Zanghibar,  422,  423;  used  in  war, 
429.  433«-434«;  an  error,  43372; 
Nubian,  424/2 ;  fable  about,  ib.  ;  not 
bred  in  Abyssinia,  431 ;  training  of 
African,  434/2 ;  war  of  the,  ib. 

Eli,  Ely,  Elly  (Hili),  kingdom  of,  ii. 

3S5,  3S6/2  seqq.,  403;;,  426/2 
Elias,  Ney,  i.  215/1,  225//,  27S //,  2SS7?, 
291  //,  ii.  23»,  144/* 

Elixir  vitae  of  the  Jogis,  ii.  365,  369^ 

1,'”!  '  °ir  Walter,  i.  3S//,  48;/,*  56//,  65//-, 


2f>5«.  U.  2957;,  333/2,  334/r, 

'  3 SO"/  3d7«,  3<>9«.  37°",  372". 

410//,  4197; 

Email,  Ed-tlin  Abu  Thaller,  founder  of 
the  Kurd  dynasty,  i.  85/2 
Embroidery  of  silk  at  Kerman,  i.  90, 
394,  395" 


tmfum,  tl 


235/7 


Ettg  trade  and  character  in  Asia,  ii. 

Enlightenment,  Land  of,  i.  460//  " 
isV/w,  poisonous  plant  or  grass,  i.  217, 

Erculin,  Arculin  (an  animal),  ii.  4S1, 
4S3",  484*  4‘s7 

Krdeni  Tso  (Erdcnulsu),  or  lirdcni  Chao 
Monastery,  i.  228/4*330// 

Eremites  (Risliix),  of  Kashmir,  i.  166, 

Ermiiul,  province,  i.  274,  2S2// 
lu-ivan,  l  58//. 

Erkc.un^  {Ye  li  he  ?///),  Mongol  for 
Christians,  i.  29  in 

Ermine,  i.  257,  405,  4107/.,  ii.  4S1,  484, 

487 

Er/.injan,  Erz.inga,  Eliza  (Ar/jnga),  i.  45 
Krznim  (Arzimn),  i.  45,  48/7 
Eschkl,  the  word,  ii.  39077. 

Esher  (Slicin',  Es-shehr),  ii.  442  ;  trade 
with  India,  incense,  Ichlhyoplmgi,  442, 
443,  44477  ;  singular  sheep,  443,  44477 
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Estimo,  Venetian,  or  forced  loan,  47,  76 
Etchmiadzin  Monastery,  i.  6177 
Ethiopia  and  India,  confused,  ii.  4327* 
Ethiopian  sheep,  ii.  422,  42477 
Etiouette  of  the  Mongol  Court,  i.  382, 

Etymologies'  ^Saiustrade,  38;  buckram, 
i.  4777-4877 ;  Avigi,  S7« !  Geliz  (Ghelld), 
5977;  Jatolic,  6177 ;  muslin,  6277  j  bau- 
dekins,  6577;  cramoisy,  6577;  onda- 
niqne,  9377 ;  zebu,  9977 ;  carbine,  I0i?r ; 
Dulcamon,  16177;  balas,  16177;  azure 
and  lazuli,  16277 ;  None,  17377 ;  Maw- 
met  and  Mummery,  18977;  salamander, 
21677;  herrie,  23777;  bargueriac,  27277; 
S’ling,  27677,  2S377. ;  siclatoun,  28377. ; 
Argon,  290// ;  Tungavti,  291 ;  Guasmnl,  .. 
29277 ;  chain'll-,  29777 ;  Jddd  and  Yadali, 
30977-3107 /;  Tttfur,  31377;  Bncsi,  31477; 
Sensin,  32177;  P’ungyi,  32577;  carquois 
36677 ;  Keshiksin,  3S077 ;  veruique, 
3S47Z ;  camut,  borgal,  shagreen,  39577 ; 
Chinuchi  or  Chunichi,  40177 ;  Toscaol, 
40777 ;  Bularguchi,  40777 ;  Fondaoo, 
41577;  Bailo,  42177;  comerque,  ii. 
4177;  porcelain,  74(7;  Sangon,  13877; 
Eaghfur,  14877 ;  Manjanilc,  mangonel, 
mutigle,  etc.,  16377-16472;  galingale, 
22977 ;  Chini  and  Misri,  23077 ;  Satin, 
24177,  24272;  eagle-wood,  aloes-wood, 
271/7-27277;  Bonus,  Calanmnz,  ib.-, 
lienzoni,  286/2 ;  china  pagoda,  33677  ; 
Pacauca,  34677 ;  Balnnjar,  a-muck, 
34777.34877 !  Pariah,  34977 ;  Govi,  ib. ; 
Avarimt,  35577-356/7 ;  Abraiaman,  36777 ; 
Choiach,  36S/2;  proques,  37077;  Tcm- 
bul  and  Betel,  37477 ;  Sappan  and 
Brazil,  38077.38177 ;  Balladi,  ib. ;  Bel- 
ledi,  38177;  Indigo  baccadeo,  38277; 
Gatpaul,  baboon,  38377-38577;  Salami 
cinnamon,  391/7 ;  Ktiifuucov,  ib.  ;  rook 
(in  chess),  41977;  Aranie, 46277;  Erculin 
and  Vair,  483/7;  Miskiil,  592/7 

-  (of  Proper  Names),  Curd,  i. 

‘ —  Dzungaria,  2 -  ™J- 


?/.  ;  Cttmi 


Kungumt,  358// ;  Manzi,  ii.  144?/; 

%£!' 

31277;  Ceylon,  31477;  Ma’bai',  33277; 
Chilaw,  337/2 ;  Mniltiptir,  35972 ;  Suna- 
garpattanam,  37272 ;  Punnei  -Ktiya], 
Kdya.lV  ib. ;  Kollam  (Coilum),  377  ; 
Hili  (Ely),  38672 ;  Cambaet,  39872 ; 
Mnngla  and  Ncblla,  40572 ;  Socotra, 
40S72;  Colesseeali,  410/2;  Caligine, 
43972 ;  Aijaruc,  463  ;  Ncmej,  493/2 

- Chinese,  ii.  11972 

Etzina,  i.  223 

Eunuchs,  i.  356 ;  procured  from  Bengal, 

Euphrates,  i.  4371 ;  said  to  flow  into  the 
Caspian,  52,  5972 


GRItEKS  IN] 

Greeks,  in  Turcomauin,  i.  43  ;  and  Greek 
Green,  Rev.  D.  D.,  ii.  193?; 

Gregoneff  his  excavations  al  Sami,  i.  6n 
Gregory  X.,  p0p0,  ,rcc  Theobald  of  Pin- 

G.Cenna,ad,  i.  r89«,  190//,  193/z,  i95„,  20o«, 
2o3«,  276 n,  31  o/z,  324//,  4o9zz,  ii.  5", 
Grioni,  Zanino,  ii.  517/z 
a-iut  (tumt),  sour-curd,  i.  265/z 

*•  w,  ii 
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I  Hnkeddin,  ii.  436// 

I-Iaif-breeds,  see  Argon 
I  Hamd  Allah  Mastaufi,  ihe  geographer,  i. 
76w,  Si n3  84 «,  92?/,  13511 
IIa™«0n’  Clpta!n  AIoxt»'><ior,  i.  xo6/z,- 

Hammer-Purgstall  on  Marco  Polo,  ire 
Harnfim  Arabs,  ii,  443«  J 

Hamza  of  Ispahan,  i.  ioiu 
Hamza  Pants', ri,  or  Fantsdri,  ii.  3o3» 
Hanbury,  D.,  n.  iS3/z,  226/z,  229/z 
Han-du,ng  (Cuncnn),  ii.  3I,  32/z,  34„, 


,  35" 

Hnng-clmu  ft,  see  Kinsay 
J  Han  dynasty,  i.  193;/,  347/;, 


32", 


39i,f6’  IS3’  '3l  ’  2°’'  “sT.236,  354, 
Grout,  Professor,  |.  T.  M.  dc,  i,  200, 
n$in}  2 68w,  ii.  135// 

GrotOj  Arthur,  ii.  444.// 

Gl™ber  and  Dorville,  Jesuit  travellers, 

Gms,  cincrea,  (uitigone,  latcogeramt 
monachn .  i.  20*772 
Gryphon,  see  Rue 

Guasmul  (Iiasmul),  half-breeds,  i.  aS, 

cSk.i.  xdxzz 
Gudar  (village),  i.  n3„ 


Gujiih,  I-KInirtiV 
<:«sal,  bdellum, 
Guilds  ofcraftsn 


Guzerat  (Gozurut),  ii.  3S9,  390,  3„2, 
394w  J  products,  mediaeval  architccUirc 
and  dress,  393  ;  work,  393-394,  395// 

Haast,  Dr.,  discovers  a  fossil  Rue,  ii. 

Ilabfftnliah  orKboiaii,  i.  iSq„ 

Jfabsh  (Aliash),  see  Abyssinia 
Iladbranmut  (SasanM  Adnumtorum),  i, 


”•  34",  35",  149",  iGjn 
llanjam,  1.  n3« 
llan-kau,  ii.  i83» 

Iliansi,  ii.  427// 

Han  Yli,  ii.  Sm 
Ilardrn,  i.  14122 
Harhaura,  W.  Panjiib,  i.  104,; 
i'Lirlez,  Mgr.  dc,  i.  30572 
Bdrmozcitti  i.  314/2 
Harpagomis,  fossil  Rue,  ii.  417;/ 

Harr  an,  i,  2322 

Harshadeva,  king  of  Kashmir,  i.  1 69/z 
j  1  larsiulcu,  temple  of,  ii.  349/2 
I  Huru,  or  Am,  ii.  3032/ 

Httshfslihi,  set'.  Assassins 
Hasilc,  ii,  44.422 

Hassfn  Kaiit,  hot  springs  at,  i.  47 „ 
Hassan,  son  of  Sabah,  founder  of  the 
Ismaihies.  i.  14122 
Hastings,  Warren,  letter  of,  i. 

Platan,  rebellion  of,  i,  346/1 
Haunted  deserts,  i.  197  201//  274 
ITavrct,  father  If,,  ii.  155//,  2x2// 
tlawdrty  (Avarian),  the  term,  ii.  35ft, 
j  Hawks,  hawking  in  Georgia,  i,  50,  37 n  ■ 
Yczd  and  Kerman,  SS,  90,  96// :  Bad- 
akhshan,  15S,  162//;  Etzina,  223: 
among  the  Tartars,  252 ;  on  shores 
and  islands  of  Northern  Ocean,  260 
273^  >  Kubliu’s  sport  at  Chagannor! 
290;  in  mew  at  Clnmdu,  209;  trained 
eagles,  397,  399,/ ;  Kdbldi’s  establish 
ment  of,  402  403,  407//,  ii.  13 ;  i„ 
libet,  50  j  Sumatra,  285;  Maabar, 

Ilayton  I.  (Iletlnim),  king  nf  Lesser 
Armenia,  11  i.  25//,  42//,  ii.  5g2„  . 

i.  I02«  : 

fazlrana,  king  of  Abyssm 


4*3  dw” 


Hai-nan,  Gulf  of,  ii.  206// 

— y  language  of,  ii.  244zz 
Hairy  men  in  Sumatra,  ii.  3oi/z 
Ilajji  Mahomed,  i.  211//,  227//. 

■  VOL.  II. 


IIQ//,  ii.  452  ;  in  India,  ; 
Heaven,  City  of  (Kinsay),  ii 
r,  lS5.  =03 

Ilednij  Dr.  Sven,  i.  i8S«, 
198",  203//,  225//,  276// 


i.  108 
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Heitek,  caves  at,  i.  156 n 

Height,  effects  on  fire  of  great,  i.  17 1, 

Heikel,  Professor  Axel,  on  Buddliist 
monasteries  in  the  Orlthon,  i.  22S/2 
Hei-shui  (Mongol  Etsina)  River,  i.  225** 
Hel,  Ela  (Cardamom),  ii.  388/2 
Helena,  Empress,  i.  82/2 
Helli,  see  Eli 
He-luug  ICiang,  ii.  35/2 
Hemp  of  Kwei-chau,  ii.  127 
Henrv  II. ,  Duke  of  Silesia,  ii.  493/2 
Henry  III.,  i.  27 n,  5 6/2 
Hevadius,  Emperor,  said  to  have  loosed 
the  shut-up  nations,  i.  56/2 
Herat,  i.  I  50/2,  ii.  4°®> 

Hereditary  trades,  ii.  186,  196/2 
Hereford,  Map,  132,  i.  134/2 

Hermits  of  Kashmir,  i.  166,  169/2 
Herodotus,  i.  135s,  ii.  104/2,  109/2 
Hethum,  see  Hayton 
Hiai-orKiai-chau  (Caicliu?),  ii.  19/2 
Hides,  ii.  398.  {See  Leather.) 

Hili,  Hili-Marawi,  see  Ely 
Hill-people  of  Fo-kien,  wild,  ii.  225, 22822 
Hinaur,  see  Hundwar 
Hind,  ii.  402/2 

Hindu  character,  remarks  on  frequent 

^  x^iL  594/2 
Hindus,  their  steel  and  iron,  i.  93/2 

- in  Java,  ii.  283/2 

I-Iing-hwa,  language  of,  ii.  244/2 
Hippopotamus’  teeth,  ii.  413,  421/2 
Hips,  admiration  of  large,  i.  160 
Hirth,  Dr.  F.,  ii.  27/2,  28/2,  89/2,  194/2, 

Hiuan-Tsung,  Emperor,  ii.  28/2 

164/2-165/2°’  169/2,  174/2,  189/2-193/2, 
197/2,  202/2,  221/2,  22222,  306/2,  446/2, 

H^tin°S2eSrarMangku  Khan’s 
death  at,  i.  245 n 

- inKansuh,  ii.  29 n 

Hochung-fu  (Cachanfu),  ii.  2 <n 
Hodgson,  Mr.,  ii.  116/2 
Hoei-nle,  Dr.,  i.  19022 
Hojos,  ii.  26222 
Hokien-fu  (Cacanfu),  ii.  133^ 

Hokow,  or  Hokeu,  ii.  22422 
Holcombe,  Lev.  C.,  on  IIw 


,23;  on  Pia-chau  fu, 
25 ;  on.  road,  irom  Tung-kwan  to  Si- 
ngan  fu,  27 

HoiUngworth,  H.  G.,  ii.  14472 

Holy  Sepulchre,  ii.  429 ;  oil  from  lamp 


Ilomi-cheu,  or  Ngo-ning,  ii.  122//.,  12 

129 

Homing  its  technical  use,  i.  27/2,  342/ 


Hooker,  Sir  Joseph,  on  bamboo  ex- 
plosion,  ii.  46/2 

Jrloriad  (Oirad,  or  Uirad)  tribe,  i.  300, 
308/2 

1 10/2,  ii.  340,  34S/2,  370,’ 403/2,’  449^ 
451 ;  trade  with  India,  a  sickly  place, 
the  people’s  diet,  i.  107,  ii.  450 :  ships, 
108 ;  great  heat  and  fatal  wind,  108, 
109,  11972,  120;? ;  crops,  mourning  cus¬ 
toms,  i.  109;  the  king  of,  no  ;  another 
road  to  Kerman  from,  no,  1222/ ; 
route  from  Kerman  to,  lion  ;  site  of 
.  the  old  city,  ib.  ;  foundation  of, 
115?/;  history  of,  120/2;  merchants, 
ii.  340 ;  horses  exported  to  India  from, 
34««  ;  the  Melik  of,  449,  450/451 

- Island,  or  Jerun,  i.  now,  rn/2,  ii. 

45172;  Organa  of  Arian,  i.  1157/,  1217/ 
Ilormuzdia,  i.  urn 
Ilorns  of  Ovis  JPoli,  i.  171,  1 76/2 
Horoscopes,  in  China,  i.  447,  ii.  X91  ; 


Horses,  Turkish,  i. 

83,  S672;  of  Badak  Italian,  strain  of 
Bucephalus,  158,  162/2;  sacrificed  at 
Kuans’  tombs,  246 ;  Tartar,  260,  2G4/2 ; 
and  white  mares,  300,  30872  ;  presented 
to  ICaan  on  New  Year’s  Day,  390  ;  of 
Carajan,  ii.  64,  78,  817/;  their  tails 
docked,  83/25  of  Anin,  119;  tracking 
by,  17472;  decorated  with  Yaks’  tails, 
355  ;  now  bred  in  S.  India,  340,  342, 
34872,  35022,  438,  450 

— -  great  trade  and  prices  in  importing 
to  India  from  Persia,  i.  83,  86// ;  inodes 
of  shipment,  10S,  11722;  from  Carajan, 
ii.  78;  from  Anin,  119 ;  from  Kis, 
Hormuz,  Dofar,  Soer,  and.  Aden,  34.0, 
348/2,  370,  395,  438;  Esher,  442; 

- duty  on,  438  ;  captured  by  pintles, 

395  ;  their  extraordinary  treatment  and 
diet  in  India,  340,  345,  34S/2-349//, 
35'«,  45° 

Horse-stealing,  Tartar  laws  v,,  i.  2 66 

brine-wells  0^  Pai-yen-ching,  5822 ;  on 
the  Si-fan,  6022,  6122 ;  on  Caimtu  Lake, 
7222 

Hospitals,  Buddhist,  i.  44627 

Hostel  ries,  at  Cambahic,  i.  412;  on  the 
Cathay  post-roads,  434;  ii.  32/25  at 
Iunsay,  193 

Hot  springs  iu  Armenia,  i.  45,  46/2 ;  near 


INDEX 


Homs  ( continued ) — 
lucky,  364,  36872  ;  canonical,  36S72, 
369» 

Hsi  Hsia  dynasty,  i.  20572 
Hsiang-chln ,  Hsiang,  wood,  ii.  30172 
Hu-chau  fa  (Vaju),  ii.  18472 
Hui-hui,  white  and  black  capped,  two 
Mohammedan  sects,  ii.  3072 
Hultaji  (Hogachi,  Cogaciiin),  Kubldi’s 
son,  i,  36172,  ii.  76,  8022 
Hukwan-hien,  ii.  23022 
IMlalai  Khan  (Alan,  Alacon),  Kdbkii’s 
brother,  and  founder  of  Mongol  dynasty 
in  Persia,  10 ,  i.  5,  10,  6122,  6472,  334/;  ; 
war  with  Barka  Khan,  8»,  10372;  lakes 
Baghdad  and  puts  Khalif  to  death, 
63,  6672,  8577,  8672 ;  the  Ismaililcs 
and  the  Old  Man,  145,  245,  24772 
- his  treachery,  ii.  l8t n  ;  his  de¬ 
scendants,  477;  battle  with  Barca,  494  : 


account  of  Chinese  juggling,  i.  316/2 ; 
his  account  of  Khansa  (Ivinsay),  ii. 
21472;  of  Zayton,  238/2;  in  Sumatra, 
28972,  294/2 ;  on  Camphor,  30372 ;  in 
Ceylon,  31572,  32272,  33772 ;  at  Kaulam, 
37772,  38072 ;  in  Malabar,  39172 ;  sees 
Iiukh,  419/2 ;  his  account  of  Maldives, 
42572;  dog-sledges,  48172,  48372; 
Market  in  Laud  of  Darkness,  48672; 
on  Silver  Mines  of  Russia,  48872 
ibn  Fozldn,  see  Fozlan 
lehiu-hien,  ii.  15472,  168/;,  17372 
Ichthyophagous  cattle  and  people,  ii. 


louniuin  (Kuniyah,  Coma),  i.  43.  44» 
Idolatry  (Buddhism)  and  Idolaters,  in 
Kashmir,  i.  166. 168/2;  their  decalogue, 
167,  17072 ;  Pashoi,  172 ;  Tangut,  203, 


Humdyfoi,  Emperor,  1.  15572,  277/2 
Humboldt,  lob ,  107,  no,  iso,  i.  178: 
Hundwar  (Onore,  Hinaur),  ii.  39072,  4. 
Hundred  Eyes,  prophecy  of  the,  ii.  J 

146,  I49« 

Humlmhiiy  (ondanique),  Indian  sice 

Hungary,  Hungarians,  ii.  2SC77,  49272 
Hung  I-Iao,  Chinese  author,  i.  212/2 


IJutton,  Captain,  i.  10072 
Ilwa-cliau,  ii.  29/2 

II\vai-lu,  or  Ilwo-lu-h’ien  (Khavaila),  the 
Birmingham  ofN.  Slums;,  ii.  15/2 
Hwni-ngan-fu  (Coiganju),  ii.  152/2 
Ilwai  River,  ii.  143/2,  15222 
Ilwang-lio  (Yellow  River),  i.  24577,  28272, 
286/2,  ii.  2372,  257 2,  2772 ;  changes  in 
its  courses,  13772,  14272,  14372 ;  its  au- 


22272,  223 ;  Tartars  and  Cathayans, 
263,  343.  445.  456;  Erguiul,  274; 
Egngaia,  2S1 ;  Tenduc,  284,  2S5 ; 
Chandu,  300-303  ;  at  Kiibldi’s  birthday 
feast,  387  ;  Cacnanfu.  n.  23  ;  Kenjanfu, 
24 ;  Acbalcc  Mansi,  33  ;  Sindafu,  37  ; 
Tibet,  45,  49 ;  Caindu,'  53 ;  Yaclii,  66 ; 
Carajan,  76 ;  Zimlandan,  84  ;  Mien, 
109;  Caugigu,  1 16;  Coloman,  122; 
Cmju,  124;  Cacanfn,  132  ;  Chinangli, 
J35  ;  SinjumaUi,  13S ;  Coiganju,  151; 
Paukin,  152;  Tiju,  153;  Nanghin, 
*57  i  Chingliianfu,  176 ;  Tanpijo, 
218;  Cbipangu,  253;  Chomba,  266; 
Sumatra,  284,  292,  299 ;  Nieobars, 
306  ;  Mutfili,  360  ;  Coilum,  375 ;  Eli, 


- Origin  of,  ii.  318,  319;  of  Brah¬ 
mans,  364;  ofjogis,  365 
Idols,  Tartar,  i.  257,  25872,  456,  ii.  479  1 
Tangut,  203-2077  2;  colossal,  219, 
221/1 ;  of  Cathay,  263 ;  of  Bacsi 
or  Latnas,  302;  of  Sensin,  303,  32372- 
32622 ;  of  East  generally,  263,  26572 ; 


Iabadut,  ii.  28622 
Ibn-al-h'urat,  i.  6772 
Ibn  Datum  (Moorish  traveller, 


Igba  Zion,  Iakba  Sian,  king  of  Abyss! 


JAPANESK 
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63: 


i*  ? 


se  papcr- 


.  Jaroslawl,  ii.  4S 922 
./arz,  stitched  vessel,  i.  11722 
Jaspar  (Gaspar),  one  of  the  Magi,  i.  78, 

Jasper  and  chalcedony,  i.  191,  193/2 
Jatolic,  Jalhalik,  Jaselic,  Giithalik 
(mdoXiicis),  i.  60,  6m 
Jauchau,  ii.  24372 

Jaiv/.gun,  former  captain  of  Badakhshan, 


Javt 


i.  15622 


ie  Great,  < 


cribed,  ii.  272 ; 


expedition  against,  ib. 

Java,  tile  Greater  and  Lesser,  meaning 
■  of  these  terms,  ii.  s80>» 

Java,  the  Less,  see  Sumatra 
Jawa,  Jiivvi,  applied  by  Arabs  to  islands 
and  products  of  the  Archipelago 
generally,  ii.  28672 

Jaya-Sinliavarman  II.,  king  of  Champa, 
ii.  27  m 
Jasnrah,  i.  6172 

Jchangir  (Johan,  Shah),  i.  16872 
Jenkinson,  Anthony,  i.  9/2,  21S72 
Jenin  (Znruu),  island,  site  of  the  later 
Hormuz,  i.  no*,  1x177,  115/7,  12172 
Jerusalem,  130,  1.  19 
Jesuit  maps,  i.  408/2 

Jesujahus,  Nestorinn  Patriarch,  ii.  377/2. 


t  of  M 


■4°3  d  e 

character,  i.  56/25  sum  up  ny  j\v 
ander,  ib.  ;  their  connection  with  the 
Tartars,  57/2;  in  Cliinti,  their  inscrip- 

e&fcSffftntfttS! 

joS:t:&r 

-  Nukus,  or  “  Hill  of  the  Belt," 

Sinai  desert,  i.  20277 

Jibal-ul-Thabul,  “Hill  of  Drums,”  near 
Mecca,  i.  202/2 

Jiruft,  i.  9272,  Io677,  1 1 1/2,  11272 

jr  186/2 

Johnson,  his  visit  to  Khotan,  i.  189/2 
190/2,  19272,  19572,  198/2 
i  olinston,  Keith,  i.  8i//,  ii.  67/2 
ohore,  Sultan  of,  ii.  2S1/2,  282/2 
on  (Jihon,  or  Oxus)  River,  ii.  458,  466 
ordunus,  Friar,  i.  37/2 
or-fattan  (Baliapatan),  ii.  38622 
oseplms,  i.  49/2,  57/2,  66/2 
ubb  River,  ii.  42472 


Juggling  extraordinary,  i.  316//,  31  Sell* 
JuJi,  'eldest  son  of  Chinghiz,  so,  i.  57 
23972 

Juju  (Cho-clmu),  ii.  10,  1177,  127,  131/2 


Julman,  ii.  48572 

Junghuhu,  on  Batla  cannibalism,  ii.  28877 ; 

on  camphor  trees,  30372 
Junks,  ii.  25272,  333/2.  also  Ships.) 

Justice,  administration  of  Tartar,  i.  266 
Justinian,  Emperor,  i.  4972 
Juzgana  (Dogana),  i.  15272 

ICaan,  and  Khan,  the  titles,  10 
Kuan,  the  Great,  see  KftblAi 
Kaans,  die  series  of,  and  their  burial 
place,  i.  245,  247/2-250/2 ;  massacre 
of  all  met  by  funeral  parly,  246,  250/2 
Kabul,  i.  104//,  16572,  ii.  402/2 
KachMr  (Ms  Fig/iei),  wild  sheep,  i. 

15S,  163/2 
Kadapub,  ii.  362/2 
Kaichi-ki'ie,  ii.  12S/2 

Kdlirs  ofllindu  Kuril,  i.  165/2 ;  their  wine, 

Tibetan  Scripture,  ii.  347/2  . 
Kahn-i-Panchur,  i.  106/2 
Kaidu  (Caidu)  Khan,  Ktlblai’s  cousin 
and  life-long  opponent,  11,  i.  183, 
rS6/2,  187,  21472,  ii.  148/2 1  plots  with 

slant  aggressions,  457-45S ;  his  death, 
459/2 ;  his  victorious  expedition  v. 
Kiiblai,  459 ;  Kublai’s  resentment, 
463  ;  his  daughter’s  valour,  463  seqq., 

„  465"  1  sends  u  host  v.  Abogn,  467 
Kailung-fu,  Jews  and  their  synagogues  • 
diere,  i.  34C/2,  34772 ;  siege  of,  ii.  15S72 
KaiUhalu  (Kiacatu),  Khan  of  Persia, 
seizes  throne,  i.  35,  38/2 ;  his  paper- 
money  scheme,  42S/2 ;  his  death,  42S, 
ii.  475 ;  his  dissolute  character,  i.  91/2, 
ii.  475 

Kaikhosru  I.  and  III.,  Seljukian  dynasty, 

Kalkobad  I.  and  III.,  i,  4472 
Kaikus,  Izz  cd-din,  i.  4472 


Kail,  see  Call 


(Ghih'n),  a 

12472,  14 172 

Kaipingfu  (Keibuug,  ICaiminfu,  Kemen- 
fu),  i.  25,  22772,.  30472,  30672 
Kairat-ul-Arab,  i.  II2/2 
Kais,  see  Kish 

Kuisuriya  (Caesarma,  Casaria),  i.  43, 
4.4/2,  4972 

Kajjala,  or  Kliajlak,  a  Mongol  leader, 

Kakatoya,  dynasty,  ii.  362/2 
Kakhyens,  Kachycns,  trilie  i 
” . —  ;i.  74/2,  8272,  9022, 


n  Western 


Kakula,  ii.  271 
Ivala’  Alishpa 

“The  Castle  of  the  Fire-Worship¬ 
pers”),  i.  78.  S272 
Kal.V  Sated,  i.  8572 
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Kalaian  (Calachan),  i.  281,  2S2// 
ICalamlSr,  ii.  427» 

Kalaotan,  ii.  279 » 

Kalchi,  Kalakchi,  i.  380;! 

Kales  Devar,  Icing  of  Ma’bar,  ii.  333;;, 
335B ;  his  enormous  wealth,  333« 

iSlf dt’  (KidhSf  'calatu,’  Calaiate),  i. 
I20»,  ii.  34s";  described,  449-45°. 

Kdid^/fheport’,  °n*e  Yale,  i.  278;/ 
Kfliktit,  ii.  386B,  391?;,  44°* 
marriage  pr—  : 


honey  canal,”  i.  99,  io6« 

Kambala,  Ktiblii’s  grandson,  i.  361/; 
KamMyat  (Cambay),  ii.  39822 
Kamboja  (Chinla),  ii.  13422,  374" 

ICampar,  district  and  River,  Buddhist 
ruins,  ii.  2S3/2 

Kamul  (Komal,  Camul),  the  Mongol 
Khamii;  Chinese  ITami,  i.  209,  2ii//; 

Kanat,  or  /Cares,  underground  stream, 

JUrif-ni-Shitm  (Conosalmi),  i.  io6«. 
.ICanauj,  ii.  4^7" 

Kanbalu  Island,  ii.  414/2 
Kanctau  (Carapichu),  i.  219,  220/2 
Kandahar,  ICandar,  Ghandhslra,  ii.  72/2, 
7 r7_3»,  329«;  '"■* 

'anishka,  ldug,  i.  t68 n 
i,  Emperor, 


I  JCara  Kmn 

259 n 


Kandy,  ii.  328/2 
mSs  of,  1 

.K5W 

ICank,  i.  194B,  igpt 

Kanp’u  (Ganpu),  old  Port  of  Hang-chau, 

kZA1®* 

Kansuh,  i.  2o6»,  220n 

2  ii.  2§« 

Kapukada,  Capucate,  ii.  38022 
Kardbughd,  Carabya,  Cahbra,  a  military 

Kar  J* Hulun,  ii.  485/2 
Karij^ng  (Carajan,  " 


67/2,  72 


-4--,  ,  73 »,  So n 

Karak£sh  (“black  jade”)  R 

Kardkhitaian  Empire,  i.  231/2 

- Princes  of  Kerman,  i.  gin 

Kar &  Khoja,  i.  214/2 
Karakorum  (Caracoron),  i.  66 
227/2,  269,  ii.  460 


(Cumnioran)  Rive 

River,  i.  245/2,  2S2/2,  2S6/2, 
Karana ,  meaning  of,  i.  101 // 
Kanmi  (vulgo  Cranny),  i.  101; 
Kamiuii,  a  Mongol  sept,  i.  ro 
Karaun  Jidun,  or  Khiduu,  i.  1 
Kamunahs  (Caraonas),  a  rol 


tion,  ii.  349" 


Kamdl,  ii.  362/2 
Karrah,  ii.  427/2 
Karra-Miinilcpur,  i.  S( 
Karlnzonon,  IvurkacV 

Kasaidi  Arabs,  ii.  443 
/Cash,  jade,  i.  I93« 
ICashau,  i.  81/2 
Kashgar  (Cascai ' 
leans  of,  193/2,  .. 
Kashisk  (Casses),  i. 


(Ctatfor),  i.  7C 
(Keshimuv),  i 


it  for  self-decolla- 


104/2,  164/2,  1 65; 


..  language  ol 
m,  11.  593 

Kashmiris,  i.  76//,  16 6 
Ivasia,  people  anil  hills,  ii.  59/2 
Kasyapa  Buddha,  ii.  356/2 
Kataghan,  breed  of  horses,  i.  162// 
Kata  pirates,  ii.  4op« 

Katif,  11.  348;. 

Kattiawdr,  ii.  395./;  pirates,  400// 
Kaulam,  see  Coilnm 

K&veripatlanam,  ii.  335/2 
Kiveri  River,  delta  of,  ii.  335/2 
g«esrp,i.I24« 
Kdyal,  ICdil,  see  Cail 

- Pattanam,  ii.  372s 

-  Punnei-,  ii.  372« 

Kayten,  ii.  234.; 


Kehran,  ii.  426?/ 

Keibnng  (ICaipingfa),  i.  25,  2 
306.2 

Kelinfu  (Kienning-fu),  City,  i 


7/2,  3°4"> 


^34 
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Kimiz,  kitmiz  (kcmiz),  mare's  milk, 
—Tartar  beverage,  i.  257,  2J9M 
Kin,  or  Golden  Dynasty  in  N.  China,  is, 
i.  2S11,  23111,  28811,  n.  811,  1911,  16811, 
19011;  their  paper-money,  i.  42 611, 
43011;  story  of  their  Golden  King,  ti. 

Kincha*  Chinese  name  for  Kipchak,  ii. 
Kin.  Chi,  or  Gold-Teeth  (Znrdandan),  ii. 


- of  England,  Kfiblii’s  message  to, 

i.  34;  intercourse  with  Mongol  princes, 
3fi»,  ii.  177/1 

-  of  France,  Kublai’s  message  to,  1. 

34  „ 

- of  Spain,  Knbkii’s  message  to,  t.  34, 

370/1- 

Kings  of  Menber,  the  five  brothers,  it. 
33i.  333/f,  334'b  J37 ^338-339^370 
their  taoils,  371 

- subordinate,  or  Viceroys,  in  China, 

i.  360,  36m,  ii.  24,  64,  7<5,  79«,  190, 


ii.490,49 


r.,ii.  154 n,  18411,  19411, 

King-t^-chga,  porcelain  manufacture,  11. 
243« 

KTng-yfian  (Ning-po),  ii.  238s 
Kin-hwa  fu,  ii.  222» 

Kinki,  Kimkha,  ii.  23811 
Kinsay  (King-sze,  or  “Capital,”  Khansd, 
IChinsa,  Khingsai,  Khanzai,  Cansay, 
Caxnpsay),  formerly  Lin-ngan  now 
Hang-chau  fu,  11,  ii.  146,  14911,  19311 ; 
its  surrender  to  Bayan,  146,  14911;  - 


;  alleged 

8411,1851 


meaning  of  the 
described,  185-208;  bridges,  185,  1S7, 
19411 ;  hereditary  trades,  guilds  and 
wealthy  craftsmen  and  their "  dainty 
wives,  186,  19611;  die  lake,  islands 
and  garden-houses,  186,  187,  19611; 
stone-towers— inhabitants’  clothing  and 
food,  187,  19711-19811;  guards  and 
police  regulations,  1S7-188;  fires,  188; 
alarm  towers,  paved  sheets,  1S9; 
revenue,  189,  190,  2 15,  216,  21711, 
218/1;  pavements,  public  baths,  port 
of  Ganfu,  189,  19811,  19911;  the 
province  and  other  provinces  of 
Manzi,  garrisons,  190,  200a;  horo¬ 
scopes,  funeral  rites,  191,  200M  ;  palace 
of  the  expelled  king,  ig2 ;  church, 
house  registers,  192,  20011  ;  hostel  regu¬ 
lations,  193  ;  canals,  200  ;  markets  and 
squares,  201,  20911;  fruits  and  fish 
shops,  202,  21011 ;  women  of  the  town, 
physicians  and  astrologers,  courts  of 


pepper,  204,  21011;  inhabitants’  char¬ 
acter— their  behaviour  to  women  and 
foreigners,  204,  21011,  an«;  hatred  of 
soldiers,  205 ;  pleasures  on  the  lake 
and  in  carriage  excursions,  205,  211 11; 
palace  of  the  king,  206  ;  the  king’s 


.  6711,  09«>  70" 
olden  Island 


lvipchak  (Pou 


ii.  490  sw/.j  i 

f'i°d w.v‘v. 
KhfhiMhc 


d  by  Poll 


Riv 


extent  of  empire,  U. 

176//,  301);,%  ii.  362/1 

ivudct,  i.  lysrt,  iyy/,  ii  S9J>« 

Kirk,  Sir  John,  and  Raphht  palm,  ii.  . 

Iii^Kisli,  or  Knis  (Kisi),  now  Giles,  or 
Kom,  island  in  Persian  Gulf,  i.  63, 
64«,  83,  452 ;  merchants,  ii.  340 ;  du- 

Kkldlc,'  ’Khhikan,  Ki/.ik,  ICesiiikchi,  stv 
Keshican 

Kishm  (Casern),  i.  153,  155//,  156//,  17.$" 

- or  Brnkht  (OavaeLa),  island  in  the 

Persian  Gulf,  i.  115//,  121/2 
Kistna  River,  ii.  362/4- 
ICitubuko,  General,  i.  85/* 

Kiu-chau,  in  222/1 
ICiulan  (Qnilon),  see  Coilum 
ICizil  Irmak,  the,  i.  45^ 

KiziL  River,  i.  54/2 

ICobdo,  i.  21511 

Koh-Bandn  (Cohinan),  i.  125 

Koja  (Coja),  a  Tartar  envoy  from  Persia, 

TColastri,  or  Koktiri  Rajas,  ii.  387/2 

ICo-li-ki-sze,  i.  289/2 

IColkhoi  of  Ptolemy,  identified,  ii.  373// 


lvopdpia  &k 
Kondr  tre 


V3S. 


Paradise,  i.  9911 
Kondachi,  ii.  33711 
Konkan,  Konkan-Tc 


Korano,  epithet  on  Indo-Scythic  coins,  i* 

Korea ,  History  of,  ii.  262 n 
ICoresh  king,  i.  82 n 

Kornish,  or  K’o-tow  (IChen-theu),  i.  391, 

Kosako,  a  general  against  Japan,  ii.  z6on 
Kosseir,  ii.  439;* 

Kotcheres,  Kurds  of  Mosul,  i.  62;? 
ICotlogh,  or  Kutlugh,  Sultan  of  Kerman, 
i.  9l» 

Kotlogh  Shall,  the  Chaghataian  prince,  i. 
Kotrobnh  Island,  ii.  405//. 

Kuang-cliou,  ii-  239« 

Kiibc'nan  (Cabman),  a  Kuh-bantin  “  I-Iill 
of  the  Terebinths  or  Wild  Pistachios,” 
i.  123,  I24» 

Kfiblai  (Cublay),  Kitan,  the  Great  lvlian, 


ope,  13 ;  his 
1  the  Holy 


desire  for  Chrlstia 
oil  from  the  Is 

iVi'  his  reception  of 
the  three  Polos,  2(3 ;  sends  Marco  on 
an  embassy, .  27  Marco  ({rows  in 
favour,  30 ;  allows  the  Polos  to  rfenart 
with  Tablets  of  Autlu 


t  dcat 


.is«; 


napkin  of  asliesti  _  . 

his  greatness  and  power,  246,  247//, 
331 ;  his  milk  libations,  300 ;  his  in¬ 
scription  at  Shanglij,  304;* ;  Chinghiz’s 
prophecy,  33122 ;  his  lineage,  age,  and 
accession,  332;  Nayan’s  revolt,  333; 
Nayan’s  defeat  and  death,  336-3431 
rebukes  anti-Christian  gibes,  3441  re¬ 
turns  to  Cuinbaluc,  348 ;  treats  four 
religions  with  equal  respect,  348/; ;  his 
views  on  Clirislianity,  349//. ;  how  he 
rewards  his  captains,  350;  his  personal 
appearance,  356  ;  his  wives  and  ladies- 
in-waiting,  3S6-35S;  his  palace  at  Cnm- 
baluc,  362  ;  builds  Cambaluc  city,  374; 
his  bodyguard,  379 ;  order  of  bis 
feasts,  381  ;  celebration  of  his  birth¬ 
day,  3871  his  distribution  of  robes, 
387.  394 1  His  New  Year’s  feast,  390 ; 
his  elephants,  391 ;  the  ICa-tow,  391, 
393/1;  adopts  Chinese  ancestor-worship, 
392«;  his  game  laws,  39O ;  his  hunt¬ 
ing  establishment,  397  ;  his  masters  of 
hounds,  400 ;  liow  He  goes  a-lumling, 
402  j  how  his  year  is  spent,  410 ; 
Ahmad’s  influence,  oppression,  and 
death,  416-420 ;  his  treatment  of 
Mhhomednns,  4221; ;  his  mint  and 
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paper-money,  423 ;  his  purchase  of 
valuables,  425 ;  his  twelve  great 
Barons,  430 ;  his  posts  and  runners, 
433;  remission  of  taxes,  439,  4434 
liis  justice,  44071 ;  a  tree  planter,  440  ; 
his  store  of  com,  4431  charity  to 
the  poor,  445  ;  his  astrologers,  446  ; 
gaol  deliveries,  and  prohibition  of 

king  of  Mien  and  Bangala,  98,  no, 
11471;  Litan’s  plot,  136;  sends  Baynn  . 
to  invade  Manzi,  145 ;  his  dealings 
with  Bayan,  14877,  14971 ;  satisfied  with 
the  Polo’s  mangonels,  150;  appoints 
Mar  Sarghis  governor  of  ChhUhiun- 
ftt,  177;  the  city  of  Kinsey,  186-190; 
his  revenue  from  ICinsay,  215 ;  from 
Slayton,  235 ;  his  expedition  against 
Chipangu  (japan),  255;  sends  force 
against  Chamba,  267,  27071;  attempts 
to  gain  Java,  272,  27571 ;  his  death, 
27571 ;  sends  to  buy  Ceylon  ruby,  313, 
31571;  sends  for  religions  of  Sukya, 
319;  testifies  to  miraculous  powers  of 
Sakya’s  dish,  320;  intercourse  with 
Ma’bar,  33711;  with  Kaulam,  37871; 
missions  to  Madagascar,  412-413 ; 
Kaidu’s  wars  with  him,  457  seqq. 

-  Khan,  territories  ’  ‘'1  ‘ 

subject  to  (Turkistan),  i.  1 
196  ;  (Tangutand  Mongolia),  203,  212, 
217,  269,  274,  2S1,  284,  285  ;  (Tibetan 
frontier  and  Yun-nan),  ii.  5°.  53,  64, 
109,  n6,  119,  122;  (Western  China), 
124,  127;  (N.  Eastern  China),  132, 135, 
13S,  140,  141;  (Mansi),  151-153; 
(Siiiju),  170;  (Cniju),  174;  Chinghum- 
fti,  176;  (Chinginju),  17S;  (Suju), 
iSr;  (Tanpigu),  2x8;  (Chonlta),  — 
(Zayton),  234 ;  (Chamba), 
(Sumatra),  272,  2S5,  292,  299 

Kuclte  character,  i.  21171 

Kuetathu  Bilik ,  an  Ufgliur  poem,  i. 

Kuhistan,  or  Hill  country  of  Pen 
86/1 

Kt'ikaehin,  see  Cocachin 


nd  people 
o,  188, 191, 


267; 


Knltju  (Genkju),  KublKi’s  son,  i.  36171 
Khiku-Khotan  (Blue  Town),  depot  for 
Mongolian  trade  with  China,  i.  278/1, 
2S671,  287/1 

Ka-kwan,  Customs’  Barrier,  ii.  1477 
Kuhlb,  lions  in)  i.  152/1;  Salt  Mines, 


Kulasaikera,  ii.  3357/ 

KtunAr,  see  Komar 
Kumhari,  Kumari,  see  Comari 
Kumiz,  kimiz  (ketniz),  Mare’s  milk, 
Tartar  beverage,  i.  257,  25917,  300; 
sprinkling  of,  3oS»,  30971  38577,  41 1 


636  kummXjar 
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Kummajar,  ii.  49122 
Kiinburn  Monastery,  i.  31 9» 

Kunduz,  i.  15222,  15422 
Kunduz  (beaver  or  sable),  i.  4102* 
Kunduz- Baghl&n,  i.  8622 
ICung-ki-cheng  (Fei-ch’eng),  ii.  6k,  8k 
ICongurdts,  Kmikurits  (Ungrat),a  Mongol 

“The 

_ r5rs  of  the  Masti;  "  ' 

Ituniyah  (Conia),  Icor 

Kunlan4(Palo  Condore),  ii.  2771; 

Kurd  dynasty,  i.  8s« 

Kurdistan  (Curdistan),i.  9#,  6277,  S3,  84 n, 
Kurds,  the,  i.  6o,  62/7,  S$u 
Ktireh-i-AxdesMi  (Kmvdshir),  i,  gi n 
Kuria  Maria  Islands,  ii.  405*# 

Kuridai,  Kublai’s  son,  i.  36 1« 

K&rkah,  great  drum,  i.  340/2,  341/2 
Kurmishi,  ii.  474/2 
Kurshids  of  Liaristdn,  i.  85/2 
Kurut  (Curd),  i.  262,  265/2 
Kus,  Cos  (in  Eptpt),  ii-..439« 


KuLulun,  Princess,  ii.  4.65/2 
Kuwinji,  see  ICaunchi 
Kuyuk  Khan,  i,  14 n,  245,  247/2 
Kwa-chau  (Caiju),  at  mouth  of  Great 
Canabon  Yang-tse-Kiang,  ii.  14472, 


ICwawa,  i.e.  Java,  etymology,  ii.  in 
JCwci-chau  (Cuiju),  ii.  82a,  124a,  i 

I29» 

Kwei-hwa.ch’eng,  or  Iluku  Khotai 
27877,  28677,  28777 

Kweilei  Elver,!,  ,345k... 

Kyung-sang  province,  u.  262/2 


Lakshamana  Devn,  king  of  Kashmir,  i. 
104//. 

Lamas  of  Tibetan  Buddhism,  i.  28/2 ; 
their  superstitions  and  rites,  204,  207//, 
220,  221/7-223/7,  301,  302,  314//, 
3157*;  tlieir  monasteries,  303,  3197?; 

SSf)  3°3'  3I9"'  (ii"  also 

Lainbri,  kingdom  of,  ii.  299,  300/7,  306, 
3°7 w  >  situation  of,  301// 

Lances  of  Sago  Palm,  ii.  305/7 
Lanchang,  ii.  279/2 

Laud  of  Darkness,  ii.  484  scqq.  5  market 
in,  486/7 

Langdanna,  i.  168/7,  170/7 

Languages  used  in  Mongol  Court  and 
administration,  i.  27,  28/7-30/7 
Lan-Ho,  i.  305 

Lania  Baliis,  or  Lanklm  bulils,  ii.  30S/7 

Lanka  (Ceylon),  ii.  32077 

Lan  Ki  Hien  (Nan-Che-hien),  ii.  222//, 


Laos^To  it  of’  '  11  ■ 

Lor,  or  Ldt-Desa,  ii.  367/7^  * 

- —  province,  ii.  363,  &>/,  403// 

Latin  version  of  Polo’s  Book,  63 ,  Si,  90, 

Latins,  the  term,  i.  10,  12,  32 
|  Latsd,  Tibetan  for  musk,  i.  279/7 
•  Lauredano,  Agnes,  ii.  520/4 
Laurits  Camphora,  ii.  237/7 
Lawek,  Laiv&U,  ii.  278/7-27977 
Laxities  of  marriage  customs,  see 

Layard,"  Mr.,  i.  8522 

— ^Gulf  off  if  IJH 

■'  395.  398;  cm!:  ’ 


Lac  (Waliachin),  1 


Badakhshan,  i.  160, 


Ladies  of  Kinsay,  ii.  186 
Lagong,  ii.  279/2 
Lahore  (Dalivar,  Dilivar 
10522,  if  42622,  42722 


- - Fanchau,  ii.  29 22 

- ICinsay,  ii.  186,  196 

- of  Palace  at  Cambal 

- Pleasure  parties  on, 

- Talift,  ii.  80 

—  Yumtandyi.  66 


393-394.  395« 

ass.;;.  S'  ~ 


Lembeser,  Ismaelite  fortress,  i.  S4 On 
Lenzin,  ii.  14 1» 

Leon  I.,  king  of  Lesser  Armenia,  i.  4277 
Leon  II. ,  king  of  Lessei  Armenia,  i.  44/7 
Leon  III.,  king  of  Lesser  Armenia,  i.  297 
Leon  VI.,  last  king  of  Lesser  Armenia,  i. 
42/7 

Leopards,  ii.  282,411,  431;  taught  Lo  sit 
on  horseback,  i.  299;  (Cheeias)  kept 
for  the  Chase  by  KiibMi,  397  1 

Lepechin,  Professor,  i.  9/7 
Le  Strange,  Guy,  i.  67/7,  92/7 
Leung  Shan,  i.  245 n 

Levant,  term  applied  by  Polo  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Mongol  Khans,  i.  r,  5,  8/7 


io}  32,  30,  44,  03,  6 
50,  376,  466,  477,  491,  -r,-r 
Lewckew,  ii.  391/2 
Lewis,  see  St.  Lewis 
Lewis  XI.  and  XII.  (France),  i,  398/2 
Lew-sha,  old  Chinese  name  for  Lop 
Desert,  i.  198#,  20 1 /z 
Leyes,  see  Ayas 

Lhasa,  ii.  45/z,  70??.,  74 ji;  Labrang 
Monastery  at,  i.  319/2 
Zt\  Chinese  measure,  supposed  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  miles,  ii.  193//-,  194/2, 
209/2 

Liampo  (Ningpo),  ii.  22S//,  239/2 
Liang,  or  tael,  i.  426//,  427/2 
Liang-chau  in  Kunsuli,  i.  29/2,  276/2, 
281/2 

Liao  dynasty,  .72,  i.  232/2,  288/2, 
Lino-tong,  i,  289/2,  334/2,  345/2 
Libanos,  At{-iavo<p6pos  and  ’hiftavtorotpopos 
X(l>pay  ii.  445/2-446/2 
•  Libro  ifOro ,  /./ 

Licinius,  Emperor,  i.  45/2 
Lidd  (Liti),  ii.  297?/,  365/2 
Lieuli  Ho,  ii.  6/2 

Lign-aloes  (eagle-wood),  ii.  87,  268 j 
etymology,  271/2;  in  Sumatra,  284., 
287/2 

Ligor,  ii.  278/2 

L?gurium}  the  precious  stone,  fjguhv,  i. 
398/2 

Li  Il’ien,  Tartar  ruler  of  Tangut,  i.  206/2 
fj/ctwuiii/cwas  of  Abyssinian  kings,  ii. 
348/2 

Lbkiang  fu,  ii.  75//,  90// 

Lwryn'ca,  ii.  408/2 
Lintlley,  i.  99/2 

Lindsay,  II011,  K.,  ii.  46/2,  74/2 
LiHga,  ii.  37°« 


m (Xian 


a«),u 


Lissu,  nr  j.isnu  in  no,  ii.  ook,  yo« 
Lilui,  ii.  301//. 

Liltin,  rebellion  of,  i.  313/1,  ii.  13O,  x,- 
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Lilh.mg,  ii.  48?/,  <6?;,  (fju 
Little  Orphan  Rock,  ii.  1747. 

Liu  Pang,  founder  of  1st  Han  dynasty, 

Liu  Pei  (Luo  Pe),  of  the  Han  dynasty, 
ii.  32 n,  38 « 

Lvvn  des  Merveille,  isi,  ii.  527“ 

Livres  of  gold,  ii.  442 

- Parisis,  <70,  ii.  590//- 

- Tournois,  i.  S3,  S6„,  ii.  S90« 

Li  Yuan-hao,  founder  of  the  Hsi  Ilsin 
dynasty,  Tangut,  i.  2o6« 

Lo,  tribes  of  S.W.  China  so-called,  ii. 
I23«,  I24«,  129// 

-  Chinese  name  of  part  of  Siam,  ii. 

278K 

I.ol),  see  Lop 

Lucac,  kingdom  of,  ii.  27C,  277//-2S0K 
Lockhart,  Hr.  W.,  i.  372/;,  377«,  ii.  8k, 

27«,  S2K,  I24K 

Lokok,  ii.  27SK-2S0K 

Lolo  tribes,  ii.  t3ow-63«,  Gg/i,  70 «,  123K 

Longevity  of  Brahmins  and  Jogis,  ii.  365, 

Longfellow,  i.  6yu 

Lop,  city  and  lake,  i.  194,  196;  desert, 


Lubfun 


*._>>•  34g-3S0« 
lridgeor!'ii.J2Ti; 


ngdnin  of  Persia, 
tad  Little,  S5/Z ; 
>eople  of,  S7« 

:-i-Lttl),  i.  124/9 
,  i-  397,  398k  j  in 
Chinese  Pliny,  i. 


IX 


INDEX. 


Coromandel,  coast),  I 


led,  supposed  worslii; 
.  live  old  cngiu 


163^  mu 

- Tarahi,  i.  100/2 

- Tughlok  of  Delhi,  his  copper  tolcc 


- conversion  of  Malacca,  2S2/2 


butchers  in  Maabar,  ii.  w., 

- king  of  Kayul,  374« 

- merchants  at  Kuyal,  372/2 
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Ma’barfMi 

province  of  India,  ii.  331,  33° , 

its  brother  kings,  331,  333;?,  335 n,  370, 

371;  pearl  fishery,  3 3h  33 5«>  337 « 5 
etymology,  332«;  limits,  333«;  ob¬ 
scurity  of  history,  334/2;  port  visited 
by  Polo,  335/2 ;  nakedness  of  people, 
king,  his  jewels,  338-346;  his  wives, 

“  Trusty  Lieges,”  treasure,  339,  34 7»  J 
horses  imported,  340;  snperstitio- 
customs,  340;  ox-worship,  341;  Govj 
ii.;  no  horses  bred,  342,  35011  ;  oth 
customs,  342 ;  mode  of  arrest  for  debt,  2S8/1,  294/1,  295/1,  300/1-303//. 

343,  35°«i  pea-t  heat,  343;  regard  - butchers  in  Kashmir,  i.  167 

for  omens,  344,  35“!  astrology, 

customs  in  sleeping,  346,  352/2 ;  ships 
at  Madagascar,  412 
Macartneys  Map,  i.  173/2,  292/2 
Macgregor,  Sir  C,  ‘‘Journey  through 
Ivhorasan,  1.  86/2,  89/2 

Mdchln!  Mdifchtan(Grekt‘'chhia),  used 
by  Persian  writers  as  synonymous  with 

M^'J^eSV-E.),  i. 

Madi^gMcw  (Madeigascar),  ii.  41  r,  413//; 
confused  with  Magadoxo,  414// ;  ety- 

Sinfatfonl^f25  "  Amb 

Mdddi,  Madavi,  Maudoy,  ii.  387/1,  38S/1 
Madjgars,  ii.  491/1-492/1 
Madar-Des,  Eastern  Punjab,  i.  io4?i 
Madras,  ii.  355/1,  403/1 
Madura,  ii.  333/1,  334/1,  335/1 
Maestro,  or^Great  Bear,  said  to  be  in- 

Magadha, 

Magadoxo, 

Magapatana,  near  Ceylon,  ii.  283/1 
Magi,  the  Lhree,  i.  78-80;  legend  as  told 
by  Mus’udi,  82,1.;  source  of  fancies 
about,  82/1 ;  names  assigned  to,  83/1 
Magic,  of  XJdyana,  i.  164/1;  Lamaitic, 

301,  314/1.  (See  also  Sorcerers. ) 

Magical  darkness  (dry  fog  and  dust 

Magnet,  Mount,  ii.  41811 
Magyars,  ii.  491/1-492/1 
Mahar  Amlak,  lung  of  Abyssinia,  ii.  436/1 

MahS’lCalMfi”  prince  of  Hormuz,  i. 


Mahmudiah  Canal,  ii.  439/1 
Mahomed  (Mahommet),  his  account  of 
Gog  and  Magog,  i.  56/1;  his  Paradise, 
140;  his  alleged  prophecy  of  J’ 
Mongols,  265s ;  his  use  of  mangoi 
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Malacca,  Straits  or,  ii.  a8i« 

Malsiiur,  island  and  city,  ii.  2S0,  28 1«, 
283/*,  305-306/* 

Mal-Amir,  or  Aidhcj,  i.  S $n 
Malasgirtl,  i.  145# 

Malay  Peninsula,  ii.  27771 ;  invasion  of 
Ceylon,  215?/;  chronicle,  279//,  282//, 
287//,  2SS/7,  294//,  300//;  language, 
286/2 ;  origin  of  many  geographical 

Malayo,S organa  Malaya,  ii,  aSiw,  283/* 


death,  r,tS;  his  palace  at  Kinsaj 
192,  206-307.  (Sec-  Fngjifur.) 
—  (Mansi)  province,  j,  ii.  10  j 
City  of  the  frontier,  33,  34/?,  3 


in'iaist  of,  145-146, 

kS’T.iniClti„Kd«.as? 


Tnil’in,  386, ’31)0,  39iw 

- <j«mi  of,  surrenders,  ii.  146,  150/1: ; 

her  report  of  Kinsay,  185 

Map,  constructed  on  Polo’s  (lata,  ion, 
no;  Hereford,  is7 ;  R  o^er  liacon’s, 
13s  !  Mtirino  Sanmlo’s,  ,?;j  Mcdicean, 
134  !  Catalan,  136 >ra  Macro's, 
133  \  Kttysch’s,  133;  Mercator’s,  7  } 

MaiXtsj  or  Moplalis,  ii.  372//,  3S0// 


- laxities  in  Thibet,  ii.  44,  48//,  53-54. 

56//,  06,  7()n 

Mar  Sarghis,  ii.  157//,  177 
Mnrsden’s  edition  of  Polo,  1 15  aiu 


Miracle  Stories,  fish  in  Lent,  i.  52- 
57« ;  Mountain  moved,  68-73  5  St. 
Barsamo’s  girdles,  77  ;  Holy  Fire,  80 ; 
Stone  at  Samarkand,  185  j  at  St. 
Thomas5  Shrine,  ii.  354,  35 6n  358?* 
Mirat,  ii.  42672 

Mira,  French  for  leech,  i.  8m 
Mirkhond,  ii.  180 n 
Mirobolans,  ii.  3887? 

Miskdl ,  a  weight,  i.  35322,  ii.  4172,  21711, 
S92u.  ( See  also  Saggio.) 

Misri ,  sugar-candy,  ii.  23072 
Missionary  Friars,  powers  conferred  on, 
i.  22,  23;; ;  in  China  in  14th  century, 
140 ,  ii.  15472,  23 711,  2407/. 

- Martyrs,  i.  3127/,  ii.  396;/. 

Mon  of  New  Zealand,  ii.  4177/,  41872 
Modhafferians,  the,  i.  8677. 

Modun  Kliolan.  (“  Wuod-ville”),  i.  40S72 
Moghi.stan,  i.  lion 

Molmtnmed,  son  of  Yusuf  ICelefi,  founder 
of  Shfmz,  i.  Ss/7 
Mohammerah,  ii.  44472 
Mohiuddin,  i.  2472 
Mokli,  the  Jelaiv,  ii.  46272 
Molayu,  ii.  28322 
Molebar,  see  Malabar 
Molephatan,  ii.  42672 
Moltere,  Pastorale  Comique ,  i.  34172 
Moluccas,  ii.  2 6572 
Mombasa,  ii.  42472 
Momcin,  ii.  5 711,  807;,  8177 
Monasteries  of  Idolaters  (Buddhists),  i. 
167,  219,  2S6/7,  303,  31972,  ii.  171, 
■74«.  I7S,  17 213“ 

Money,  paper,  i.  423-425.  426«-43°“ 

Mongolconqucsl.%  p,  /^capture  Soldaia, 

i.  477 ;  Bolghar,  711,  8n  ;  treachery  and 
cruelty,  6172,  1517/,  26577,  ii.  181/2; 
their  inroads,  i.  10577;  Bakb  city,  1517/ ; 
invade  Balakhshdn,  16172 ;  invasion  of 
Poland  and  Silesia,  ii.  49372 

Mongon  Khan,  see  Mnngu 
Mongolay  (Mangkutai),  a  Mongol  officer. 

ii.  136,  13877 

Monkeys,  ii.  285,  3S2,  431  ;  passed  off  as 
pygmies,  2S5,  38372-3857/ 

Monks,  idolatrous,  i.  303.  {Sec  Monas- 

Monnier,  Marcel,  his  visit  to  Karakorum. 

i.  23072 ;  on  the  Ch’eng-tu  Suspension 
Bridge,  ii.  4177 

Monoeeros  and  Maiden,  legend  of,  11. 
2S5,  2917/. 

Monophysitism,  i.  6177 
Monsoons,  35*,  ii.  264-265 
Montccorvino,  John,  Archbishop  of 
Camhaluc,  i.  1177/,  2877/,  2S977,  34677. 

ii.  18072 

Monte  d’Ely,  ii.  3S6/7,  38777 
Montgomerie,  Major  T.  G.  (R.K.) 
(Indian  Survey),  on  fire  at  great  alli- 
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of  Kashgar 


tudes,  i.  1 7S?i 
and  Yarkund,  ™ 

Monument  at  JiS-ngan  fu,  Christian,  i 

Moon,  Mountains  of  the,  ii.  41577,  42077, 
42172 

Moore,  Light  of  the  Harem ,  i.  11572 
Moplas,  sec  Mapillas 
Morgan,  E.  Delmar,  i.  1 7672,  198/2, 
207/2 

Mortagne,  siege  of,  ii.  16572 
Morns  alba ,  silk-worm  tree,  ii.  2 5;/. 
Moscow,  Tartar  Massacre  at,  ii.  4937? 
Mosolin,  or  Muslin  (Mosolini),  Afo-szc, 
Arab  Mau^ili,  i.  60,  627/,  ii.  36377,  40877 
Mossos,  a  tribe,  ii.  6077,  63/7 
Mosta'siin  Billah,  last  Abhasidc  Kluilif 
of  Baghdad,  story  of  his  avarice  and 
death,  i.  63-G4,  6 7/1 
Mostocotto ,  i.  877/. 

Mosul  (Mausul),  i.  46,  60,  6172,  62/2 
Molapallfi,  sec  Mutfili 
Motawakkil,  IChalif,  i.  13172 
Moule,  Bishop  G.  E.,  ii.  I94«-19S/;, 
20977-2137/,  21572 

Mount,  Green,  in  Palace  grounds  at 
Peking,  i.  365,  3 Ion,  yin, 

- St  Thomas,  n.  35677,  35872 

- D’Ely,  see  Monte  u’Ely 

Mountain,  Old  Man  of  the,  see  Old  Man 

- Miracle  of  the,  i.  6S-73 

- Ruud  in  Shensi,  extraordinary,  it. 

3272 . 

Mourning  customs,  nl  llonmiz,  i.  109; 

in  Tangul,  204;  at  Kinsay,  ii.  191; 
Mozambique  Channel,  ii.  4157/ 

Muting,  term  applied  in  Shan  countries 
(Laos  and  W.  Yunnan)  to  fortified 

Mmuig-Clii,  ii.  6 711 

Muang,  or  Muung  Maorong,  ii.  7977, 113/7 
Muang  Sliung,  ii.  120;/. 

Muang  Yong,  ii.  57/7,  11772,  12S/7 


7,  142/7,  14672 


Muller,  F.  W.  IC.,  i 
Midler,  Professor 
Couvadc ,  ii.  9377 : 
andSl.  Josalat,  32 


’•  1 39> 


Mimgnl,  name  applied  to  Tartars,  i.  2 
{See  Mongol.) 

Mungul-Tcmur  and  Mongo -Temur, 
Mangu-Tenuir 


642  murai.  beg  ^ 

Murad  Beg,  of  Kimdui,  i.  156",  16122, 


gold, 


Mums  Ussu  (Brins,  Upper  Kiting),  «•  6722  Navapa  (Lop?),  i. 
Mils,  Merdin  (Mush,  Mardin),  i.  60,  62;/ 

Musa’ild,  Prince  of  Hormuz,  i.  120k, 

Musk,  animal  (Moschus),  i.  275,  27 922, 

364eirliSt3?nen‘t?on4or  and  use  in 
medicine,^  27922 

Mntfili’ (Mo‘tapall6  for  Tclings 

359,  3S“,  <P3«,,  4*4j  diamonds, 

360-361,  36222 ;  jdentiiied,  36222 
Muza,  ii.  40S22 
Mynibar,  ii.  426)2 
Mysore,  ii.  42722 
Mystic  number,  see  Numbers 

Nac,  Nasich,  Naques  , 
brocade,  i.  63,  652),  2S5,  2„ 

Nacketti,  silk  stuff  interwoven  w: 
i.  6522 

Nalbhut,  gold  brocade,  i.  6512 
Nakkaru  (Naccara,  Nacaires),  the  great 
kettledrum  signalling  action,  1.  33S, 

339«-34H2,  ii.  461 
Ndtohatra,  ii.  36822  ■ 

Nalanda,  i.  30622 

Naa-Chao,  formerly  Ai-Lao,  Shan  dynasty 
in  Yun-nan,  ii.  7322,  7921 
Nancouvi,  ii.  30822 

Nanghin  (Ngan-ldng),  ii.  154,  137,  17122 
Nangiass,  Mongol  name  of  Manzi,  ii. 

Nankau,  archway  in  Pass  of,  with  poly¬ 
glot  inscription,  i.  2S22 
Nanking,  not  named  by  Polo,  ii.  15822 
Nanwuli,  ii.  30122 
Naobanjan,  i.  8522 
Kaoshirwan,  i.  5322 

Naphtha  in  the  Caucasian  country,  i.  46, 
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- Fire  used  in  war  by  the  Karaunahs, 

Napier,  Sir  C.,  i.  14722 


Narikcla-Dvipa,  ii.  30722 
Narin-Kaleh,  fortress,  i.  5322 
Narlcandam,  voLcanic  island,  ii.  31222 
Narsinga,  King  of,  ii.  34722 
Narwhal  tusk,  medieval  Unicorn’s  Hom, 
ii.  29122 

Nasicb,  see  Nac 

Nasruddin  (Nescradin),  officer  in  the 
Mongol  Service,  ii.  lor,  10422,  him, 


Nassir-uddin,  Malmiud,  Sullan  of  Delhi, 
Nat  igay,  Tartar  idol,  i.  257,  25S «,  456, 


Nevergt'm 
New  Yeai 


Ngan-ning-ho  River,  ii.  6921 
Ngantung,  Mongol  general,  ii.  4G222 

Sffi  ancient  Ni-jang),  in  Khotnn,  i. 

Nias  Island,  ii.  298^ 

Nibong  Palm,  ii.  305 n 
Nicaca  of  Alexander,  i.  10  tyi 
Nicholson,  Edward  K,  ii.  604^ 

Nicobar  (Necuvcmn)  Islands,  ii.  306, 
3°7w.  3iS»;  etymology  and  people, 

Nicolas  of  Pistoia,  ii.  35  6« 
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Nicolas,  Christian  name  of  Ahmad  Sultan,  Obedience  of  Isniaelites,  extraordinary, 

ii.  46S »  i.  I44« 

- Friar,  of  Vicenza,  i.  22  Obi  River,  ii,  481?/,  484# 

Nicolas  IV.,  Pope,  ii.  474;*  Observatory  at  Peking,  i.  378?*,  449« 

Nieuhoff,  ii.  139.1/,  141?;  Ocean  Sea,  i.  107,  270,  ii.  3,  23,  36,  56, 

Nigttdar  (Nogodar),  Mongol  princes,  i.  146,  153.  189,  237«,  351,  4S7 ;  other 


(Capidoglio,  or  Sperm  whale), 
it  and  SesMini,  15.8,  16211 
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Pavez,  Pariz,  turquoise  mines  of,  i.  92 n 
- falcons  of,  9 6n 

Pariahs  (Paraiyar),  ii.  228;/ ;  etymology 
of,  ii.  349 n 

Parker,  E.  H.,  i.  263;?.,  2917*,  312?;,  345//, 
360;/,  38  in,  4337/,  ii.  6on,  7 4^,  88/i, 
i04«,  148/^  I5r«,  169;?.,  •  207« ;  on 
Pasei,  296?# 

Parlak,  or  Perlak,  see  Fevlec 

- Tanjong,  ii.  287 n 

Parliament,  Tartar,  ii.  495 
Parpa  iron  mines,  i.  93// 

Parrot,  Professor,  first  to  osceml  Mount 
Ararat,  i.  49 a 
Parrots,  ii.  376,  431 

Partridges,  i.  88  ;  black,  99^,  JirufO, 
Uiu;  groat  (Chakors),  29b,  297//  ;  in 
mew,  298//.  (Sty.  also  I' rancoliu, ) 
Panvana,  a  traitor  eaten  by  the  Tartars, 


Paryaii 


i.  16277 


fiscal  of  Vitloi'in _ _  . 

Pasei,  Pnccnr  (Basina),  a  kingdom  of  Su¬ 
matra,  ii.  2S4-285,  28S77-289/?,  292, 

29f>«,  3os« 

- Bay  of,  29611 

-  History  of,  288/7-28977 

1 ’ash a- Afro/,,  i.  165/; 

Pasha  and  Pashngur  tribes,  i.  1  fi;« 
L’ashni,  i.  164 ;  what  .region  intended, 

164,  165/? 

-  Dir,  i.  98,  10477 

Ptisso  (or  Pace),  Venetian,  ii.  2S0,  281;/, 
59=« 

I’atanns,  heretics,  10S,  i.  303,  32™,  ii. 


424,  ii-  338.  373"  ! 


231,  235;  rose-coloured  in  Chipangu, 
254,  2 57?z;  fishery  of,  33r,  332,  337 n, 
344.  372"  i  pearls  and  precious  stones 
of  kingdom  of  Maabar,  338,  364,  36S« 
Pears,  enormous,  ii.  202,  210/z 
Pedir,  ii.  289??. 

Pedro,  Prince  of  Portugal,  uo,  135 
Pegu  and  Bengal  confounded,  ii.  9977, 

Pei-chau  (Pijn),  ii.  141 
Pein  (Pim),  province,  i.  191,  192/1;  site 
of,  ii.  59577 

Peking,  wiiite  pagoda  at,  ii.  347;/.  (See 
Cnmbaluc.) 

Polly,  Col.  Sir  Lewis,  British  Kesident 
at  liushirc,  i.  8 57/,  86;?,  11077,  114/7, 

Fcnlam  (Bintangj,  ii.  280;;,  284 
Peeper,  daily  consumption  of,  at  Iiinsay, 
ii.  204;  change  in  Chinese  use  of, 
2ior* ;  great  importation  at  Zayton, 
duty  on,  233,  242"  ;  white  and  black, 
264,  272 ;  in  Coilum,  375  ;  Eli  and 
Canauore,  385,  388??;  Mclibar,  389; 
Guzernt,  393,  39417 ;  trade  in,  to  Alex- 
andria,  235,  3S9,  43S 
.Pepper  Country,  ii.  37772 
i  ’eregrine  falcons,  i.  269,  ii.  4S7 
I’eiia  (Police),  ii.  2S7 it 
Persia,  extent  of  name,  to  Bokhara,  i. 
1072 ;  spoken  of,  75,  78  ;  three  Magi  of 
78  ;  its  eight  kingdoms,  83 
Persia  and  India,  boundary  of,  ii.  402??. 
Persian  applied  to  language  of  foreigners 
at  Mongol  Court,  i.  38077,  ii.  5?). 
Persian  Gulf  (Sea  of  India?),  i.  63,  64?; 


Phcng  (IheKukh),  ii.  421?? 

Philip  the  Pair,  i.  14?;,  87?? 

Philip  III.  and  IV.  of  Prance,  i.  87?? 
Philippine  Islands,  ii.  26572,  266?? 
Phillips,  G.,  ii.  22077-222??,  22477,22s??, 
2307?,  23277,  23377,  2387/,  23977,  24077- 
24177,  2787 ?,  2797;,  296/1,  29777,  308/7, 


Phungnn,  Phungnn-lH  (Pimgul  ?),  ii. 
1277;,  12977 

Physician,  a  virtuous,  i.  461/7 

Physicians,  ii.  203,  376 

Pianfu  (P’ing-yang  I'll),  ii.  13,  16/2,  257, 


Pound,  sterling,  7/,  ii.  591*2 
Pottrpre,  or  Purpura,  i.  66n,  3S9M 
P’o-yang  Like,  ii.  2437* 

Pozdneicv,  Professor,  i.  22S n 
Precious  stones  or  gems,  j,  i.  75,  76*2, 
107,  35°,  390,  394,  424,  ii-  20 
235.  236,  254.  264.  313.  3r5/7<  33«. 
361,  361171 ;  how  discovered  by  | 

Prester  John  (Unc  Can,  Aung  or  ung 
Khan),  i.  2777,  239;  Tartar  tribute 

riage  relations  with  ChingMz,  ’  239  : 
insults  Chinghi?.’  envoys,  239;  “  these 
be  no  soldiers,”  240 ;  marches  to  meet 
Chinghiz,  241 ;  leal  site  of  battle  with 
Chinghiz,  242 ;  his  real  fate,  ib. ;  slain 
in  battle,  244 ;  Ms  lineage  in  Tenduc, 
2S4,  28S71 ;  and  the  Golden  King,  ii. 

Prices  of  horses,  res  Horses 

Printing,  imaginary  connection  of  Polo's 

Private  names  supposed,  i.  ^ 
Prjevalsky,  Colonel  N.  M„  i.  19871,  20671, 
.  21671,  24971,  27671,  27711,  ii.  2371,  2971, 

Probation  of  Jogis,  ii.  366;  parallel, 

Prophecy  regarding  Bayan,  ii.  145,  14971 
Proques,  the  word,  ii.  37071 
Prostitutes;  at  Cambaluc,  i.  414;  Kinsay, 
ii.  202-203 

Provinces,  thirty-four  of  KdbKi’s  Empire, 
Pseudo;Callisthenes,  u3. 


i.  S6«,  5771 
n  elephants,  i 


434*1 

Ptolemy,  2,  lag,  z3j,  i.  24,1,  82 
Sarmatic  Gates,  i.  5371 
P’n-chau  fir,  ii.  2511,  2671 

Puer  and^Esmok?  ii.  5771,  117,1 
Pukan  Mien-Wang,  if.  11371 
Pulad  Chingsang,  ii.  2iS» 
Pulisanghin,  Iiiver  and  Bridge,  1 

Pulo  Bras^ii.  30771 


Rdin,  i.  11371 

Rainald,  of  Dassel,  Archbishop,  i.  Sen 

Rain-mnkcrs,  sta  Conjurers 

Rainy  season,  ii.  343,  35171 

Rajkot  leather-work,  ii.  395 

Ralcka,  Rilkshasas,  ii.  29S/;,  30S7/, 

Ra3ma  Kamhcng,  Icing,  ii,  27 Sn 
Rameshwarnm,  ii.  335/* 

Ramnad,  ii.  335//. 

Rampart  of  Gog  and  Magog,  i.  577*,  292/* 
Ramnsio,  Giov.  Battista,  passim ;  his 
biographical  notices  ol‘  Polo,  2  ct  $&/</., 
S3)  his  edition  of  Polo,  <)6-roi,  ii. 

R^pSrWoman  Couniry,  ii. 
4°5w 

Ranking,  John,  i.  3397* 

Raonano-Rao,  i.  173?*,  ii.  593*; 

tei^-^i595” 

- Kuinliari,  ii.  3S371 

Rashfduddfa,  alias  far.1  -  nils  Rashid, 
Persian  statesman  and  historian  of  the 
Morals,  tat \  frequently  quoted  in 

Ravenala  me(Urama speciosa),  ii.  42171, 
597« 

Raw  meat  eaten,  ii.  66,  767 1,  85 
Rawlinson,  Sir  Id.,  i.  5S71,  S271,  S5/7, 
8771,  11471,  11371,  15271,  i66»,  19211, 

Reolus,  Aie  7 ;,sse,  i.  54,1;  on  Caspian 
Sea  fisheries,  597? 

Red^gold  and  red  Tangos,  ii.  349/* 
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Red  Sea,  trade  from  India  to  Egypt  by,  294/! ;  Mongol  storm-dispellers,  31011  ; 

ii.  43S  ;  described  in  same  texts  as  a  charge  of  cannibalism  against  Tibetans, 

river,  43911 ;  possible  origin  of  mistake,  312 11;  on  Bimbo  Lamas,  32 511; 

PS  Tablets  (/m),  35411;  mechanical  con- 

Red  sect  of  Lamas,  i.  31511,  319B  trivances  at  E.  Court,  38511;  Mon- 

Refraction,  abnormal,  ii.  419/1  gol  etiquette,  39311 ;  Chinese  leather- 

Reg  Jtmnmi,  of  Kabul, -i.  202*  money,  42911;  Mongol  post-stations, 

- of  Seistdn  i.  20211  43711 ;  pocket-spittoons,  46211 ;  from 

Reindeer  ridden,  i.  269,  2711?  Peking  to  Si-ngan  fu,  ii.  511;  descent 

Religion,  indifference  of  Chinghizide  of  Yellow  Riyer,  2311 ;  road  between 

Princes  to,  i.  14/1,  34911,  ii.  47711 ;  T'mig-kwan  and  Si-ngan  fu,  2711 ;  two 


2611,  27 h\  2911,  3211,  3411,  3511,  3S11,  .23911,  24211 ,  25311,  26411,  27811,  30S11, 

4011,  421/,  4511,  4S11,  5711,  60/1,  6711,  30911,  35411,  38411,  38511,  389/1,  42611, 
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Rukh,  Shah,  i.  SS«,  .9i», 
RuSc?Jfa”  Mahmud, 


Rupen,  Bagratid,  founder  of  Armenian 
State  in  Cilicia,  i.  tfin 
Rupert,  Prince,  ii.  48G 11 
Riippell’s  Table  of  Abyssinian  Icings,  ii. 


Sadd-i-Iskandar,  rampart  of  Alexander, 
i.  S3»,  S4«.  57» 

Saffron,  fruit-serving  purposes  of,  ii. 

Sagacity  of  sledge-dogs,  ii.  483;; 
Sagamon  Borcan,  see  Sakyainuni  Buddha 
Sagatu,  general  of  Kublai’s,  ii.  267,  270/i 
Saggio  (4  or.),  i.  350,  333«,  ii.  54,  57„, 
76,  215,  216,  2I7«,  339,  347 n,  592k 
Sago,  u.  300,  3t>4»,  30$n 
Saianfu,  see  Siang-yang-fu 
Saif  Arad,  king  of  Abyssinia,  ii.  43772 
Saifuddin  Nazrat,  ruler  of  Hormuz,  i. 


tnur  (Chaul),  ii.  367« 
n  Khan  (or  Batu),  ii.  490,  4c 
Anno  of  Cologne,  i.  13072 


INDEX 


Shahr-i-Babek,  turquoise  mine  at, 
Shahr-i-Nao  (Siam),  ii.  279 
Shahr  Mandi,  or  Pandi,  ii.  33 yi 


s.5 SStt 

Stempath,  ancestor  of  Georgian  kings,  i.  Shijaral^  Malay", 
Shamsuddin  Shamatrani,  ii.  3o3«  302/f  7”’  "8S“' 


- dynasty  in  Yun-nan,  ii.  7; 

-- state  of  Pong,  Pong 


Shiktirgilh,  applied  to  animal  putt, 
textures,  Benares  brocades,  i.  Ofi« 
Shing-king,  or  Mukden,  i.  345/1 
Ships,  of  the  Great  Khan,  ii.  142  ; 
India  at  Fuji.,  231 :  of  Mansi  < 
scribed,  249-251 ;  mcdkeval,  accoui 

.sx^fi/Sfirsk*" 


SHIREGHI 
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Shircghi,  ii.  46 2« 

Mhirha,  ii.  436/ 1 
Shirwan,  ii.  49S«  . 

Shi-tsung,  Emperor,  1.  310/i 

sa&gttiBL.,.*. 

Shodja  ed-din  Knrshid,  Kind,  i.  85?; 
Shor-Rud  (Salt  River),  i.  124/2 
Shot  of  Military  Engines,  ii.  159,  163//, 
16411-16811 
Shpilevsky,  i.  811 
ShulisiAn  (Suolstan),  i.  83,  S5» 

Slnils  of  Shan  Is,  people  of  Persia,  i.  S  311, 
f>5« 

Shut  up  nations,  legend  of  the,  //./,  jjfi, 

ShwhU  River,  ii.  10711 
Siam,  ii.  277//- 2K011  ;  king  of,  27S 11 
Siang-yang-fu  (Saianfu),  Kiihkii’s  siege  of, 
Polo’s  aid  in  taking,  33,  ua,  ii.  15S, 
difficulties  in  Polo’s  account, 
t  removed  by  Paulhier, 
Wnssdf,  Chinese  account, 


x  by  Wm 
liduddin’s, 


Siberia,  ii.  479-4Si« 

Sibree,  on  rofia  palm,  ii.  597// 

Sick  men  put  to  death  and  eaten  by  t 
friends,  ii.  293,  29S11 
Sidatmiu,  kind  or  texture,  i.  283;/ 
Siddharlu,  ii.  322/; 

Sitli  A!i,  i.  152//,  165//,  277//,  ii.  51. 
402//,  444?/,  453" 

Sien,  Sien-I.o,  Sien-Lo-Kok  (Siam,  Ia 
^  cac),  ii.  277/1-28011 

Sigatay,  sec  Chagatai 
Sighclm,  envoy  from  King  Alfred  t 
India,  ii.  357 " 

Si  liia,  language  of  Tangut,  i.  29 // 
Si-hn,  Lake  of  Kinsay  or  Ilang-chnu,  i 
1S6,  196//,  205/1-20711,  21 111,  214// 


- and  goMstufis,  i.  41,  Co,  63,  7; 

!07,  257,  285,  383.  387.  415,  ^  « 
24,  132,  152,  157,  17C,  s8i,  206,  23b/ 
390,  41 1 

- -  stuffs  and  goods,  Turcomania.  : 


43 ;  Georgia,  50 ;  Baghdad,  63  ;  Yezd, 
88  ;  Kerman,  90 ;  Tcnduc  province, 
285;  Cambaluc,  415;  Juju,  ii.  10; 
Sindafu,  37;  Cacanfu,  132  ;  Chinangli,. 
1 35  5  Suju,  r8r;  Vughin,  182;  Kin- 
say,  1S7  ;  in  animal  patterns,  63,  90 ; 
with  Chcetas,  i.  398#;  of  Kelinfu,  ii, 
225  ;  with  giraffes,  42492 
?:n-  ‘-'t  ropes,  i,  405;  bed  furniture, 


434 


t  Cambaluc, 


4rs ; 


Kinsay,  ii.  187 

Silver  chairs,  i.  351,  355?; 

- imported  into  Ma.la.bar,  ii.  390 ; 

Camliuy,  398 

- Jshnul,  ii.  174//- 

- mines  at  Baibml,  i.  46  ;  Gumish- 

Kluinah,  49;?  ;  in.lkuiakhshan,  157;  i.i 
N.  Shansi,  2S5,  295//;  Yun-nnn,  ii. 
95//. ;  .Russian,  487,  4SS// 

- plate  in  Chinese  taverns,  ii.  1S7, 


of  Far 


i.  377" 


— ™  Macrus.  i!  314// 

Simurgh,  ii.  415/?,  4t9»* 

Sinbad,  his  story  of  the  diamonds,  ii 
362//;  of  the  RuUh,  4  c8« 

Sind  (Sindlui-Sunvira),  rx,  i.  104",  104 
Simltibfiv  (Cion),  ii.  390//,  44O// 

Sinduchu  (Siacn-hvm  fu),  i.  2S5,  295// 
Sindafu  (Chengtu-fu),  ii.  36,  38//,  127 

i.  104// 


m  (Sindh-S 


Sinhopala  (Accaml  tale),  king  of  Chaniba, 

ii.  267 

Sinju  (Si-ning  fu),  i.  274,  276/1 
(Ichin-liien)yi.  170 

Sinkaldn,tU)  Sin-ubSin,  Maha-chin,  or 
Canton,  i.  294/1,  ii.  175/1,  243".  2S2" 
Sinope,  i.  45/1 

SMI* (Kish,  orKais?),  i.  65/1 
Sirikol,  Luke  anc?  River,  i.  174/1,  176/1, 
Sirjan  or  Shirjdn,  i.  921/,  122 n 

Siuen-hwa-fu,  see  Sindachu 


6k6 


Tarem,  or  Tarum,  i.  8 6«,  122 « 

Tares  of  the  parable,  i,  122ft 
Tarfkh-i-Rasmdi,  i.  194?* 

Tarmabala,  Kubl^i’s  grandson,  i.  361  n 
Tarokt  Burmese  name  for  Chinese,  ii.  1 13 


Taxes,  see  Customs,  Duties 
Tchakiri  Mondou  (Moduli),  i.  404,  408// 
Tchekmen ,  thick  coarse  cotton  .stuff,  i. 
r,i9  w 

1  ea-liouscs  at  Kingszc,  ii, 


Theodoras,  king  of  Abyssinia,  ii.  43 
Theodosias  the  Great,  i.  49 n 
Theophilus,  Emperor  of  Constantin 


Thdvenot,  Travels,  i.  Sim 
Thian  Slmn,  i.  mw,  177H,  igi« 
Thkntd-Kiun,  i.  286?/ 

Thin  1’Evfique,  siege  of,  ii.  163?/,  16511 
Tliiiute  of  Ptolemy,  ii.  z7« 

Tholoman,  see  Coleman 

Thomas,  Edward,  i,  87 «,  ii.  H5«,  i6n>t 

- of  Manoasola,  Bishop  of  Samar- 


1  Tod,  Colonel  James,  i.  I04«,  II4«,  16 
1  i83» 

Toddy,  see  Wine  of  Palm 
Togan,  ii.  471,  47 4« 

Toghontemur,  lest  Mongol  Emperor 
228« ;  his  wail,  30S» 

Toghrul  I.,  i.  49K 

- Shah  of  Kermtfo,  i.  ti3« 

Togrul  Wang  Khan,  see  Prester  John 
Taka  Tamir,  i.  8» 

Toldt,  i.  4S« 

Toktai  IClian  (Toctai,  Lord  of 
Ponent).,  73,  ii.  4S7,  491,  496;  a 
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Tolan-nur  (Oolonuur),  i.  26 n 
Toleto,  John  de,  Cardinal  Bishop  of 
Portns,  i.  2i« 

Tolobuga,  ii.  496,  49711 
Toman  (Tnman,  etc.),  Mongol  word  for 
10,000,  i.  261,  263a,  ii.  192,  20011, 
2i7«,  218 11,  46211 

Tougking,  Tungking,  ii.  11911,  I20», 
Tooth-relique  of  Bnddha,  ii.  319-320; 

Tonbffimi?, Kfib«?s  first-born,  i.  361a 
Tornesei,  i.  423,  426» 

Toro  River,  i.  345" 

Torshok,  ii.  48911 

Torture  by  constriction  in  raw  hide,  i. 
Tosaml ,  ioskd&l  (/mart),  watchman,  i. 

Tournefort,  on  cold  at  Erzrum,  i.  49 11 
Towei-  and  Beil  Alarm  at  Peking,  i.  375, 
378 » ;  at  Kinsay,  ii.  189 
Toyan  (Tathung?),  i.  28611 
Trade  at  Layas,  i.  41 ;  by  Baghdad,  63  ; 
at  Tauris,  75 ;  at  Cambaluc,  415 ;  in 
Shan-si,  ii.  22 ;  on  the  Great  Kiong, 
36,  170 ;  at  Chinangli,  135;  at  Sinju 
Matu,  138;  Kinsay,  187,  190,  202, 
216  ;  Fu-chau,  231 ;  Zayton,  234 ; 
Java,  272;  Malaiur,  280;  Call,  370; 
Coilum,  375;  Melibar,  389;  Tana, 
395 ;  Cambaet,  398 ;  Kesraacoran,  401 ; 

-  of  India  with  Hormuz,  i.  107 ; 

with  Egypt  ty  Aden,^i.^38,  439"> 

with  Calatu,  450 

Trades  in  Manzi,  alleged  to  he  hereditary, 
ii.  186,  19611 
Tramontaim,  ii.  29611 
Transmigration,  i.  456,  ii.  21311,  31S-319 
Traps  for  fur  animals,  ii.  481,  48311 
Travancore,  ii.  38311, 40311;  Rajas  of,  380,1 
Treasure  of  Maabar  kings,  ii.  340,  34811- 
349« 

Trebizond,  43,  i.  1911,  36,  46  ;  Emperors 
of,  and  their  tails,  ii.  3021, 

Trebuchets,  ii.  159,  i6ob,  16m 
Trees,  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  i.  12911, 
13OM;  superstitions  about,  131,1-131:, i; 
by  the  highways,  440;  camphor,  ii. 
234,  237K ;  producing  wine,  292,  29711, 
3°0,  3r3  !  producing  flour  (sago),  300, 
304M-30511 
Tn&toum,  i.  386,1 
Trench,  Archbishop,  i.  201,1,  ii.  8211 

srh.vir 

‘Trusty  lieges,’  devoted  comrades  of 
king  of  Maabar,  ii.  339,  3471,  I 


T’sang-chau,  ii.  133,1,  13711 
Tsiang-kiwt  (‘General’),  ii.  13811,  21 
T’sien  T'ang  River,  it.  194,1,  19S11,  20 


Tsi-nan-fu  (Chinangli),  ii 
T’sing-chau,  ii,  13811 
T’ sing- ling  ra  “ 


T’si-ning-chau,  ii.  13711,  139,1 


Tsongkhapa,  Tibetan  Refo 
Ts’nan-chou,  see  Zayton 
Tsukiui  in  Japan,  ii.  260/1 
Tsung-ngan-men,  ii.  224M 
Tsushima,  Island,  ii.  260;/ 

Tuan,  Prince,  chief  of  the  iioxers,  i.  282/1 
Tito,  iul’t  high,  commanders  of  100,000, 
horse-tail  or  yak-tail  standard,  i.  261, 

Tudaq* Ahmad  Khan’s  wife,  ii.  47m 
Tudai-Manglcu  (ToUunangu  or  Tola- 
t  tnangul),  ii,  491,  492^^496,  4?7">.  499 

Tughan,  Tukan,  Kubkii’s  son,  i.  36 1«, 
ii.  270M 

Tughlak  Shah,  of  Delhi  (a  ICnmunah),  i. 

Tuktuyai  Khan,  i.  9/1 
Tu-ku-hmi,  i.  193/1 

Tuli,  or  Tulin,  fourth  son  oJT  Chinghw,  ii. 

Tuman,  see  Toman 
Tumba,  Angelo  di,  25 ;  1 
Tiin,  city  of  E.  Persia,  i. 


x>  di,  6j 


N.  China  and  Chinese  Tuvkeslun, 

Tung-chau  (Tinju),  ii.  154/1  , 

Tung-hwang-hien,  ancient  Shachnu, 

Tung-kwan,  fortress  of  the  Kin  sovereign 
ii.  14 «,  25;/.,  27 n 
TunS4o{  Kumis),  1,259* 

i.  108, 41611,  ii.  442 
Tun-o-kain  (Tunocain),  kingdc 
Persia,  i.  83,  86/1,  127,  128//, 


Turpethi),  ii.  3S9,  391/1 
Turcomania  (Anatolian  Turkey),  i.  43 
Turgaut,  day-watch,  i.  381/1 
Turkey,  Great  (Turkestan),  i.  191,  ii. 
^  286?/,  45^457,  458,  46a,.477 
of  India,  ii.  37011“  nnSMOn  °  t,nKS 
Turkmans  and  Turks,  distinction  be¬ 
tween,  i.  4411,  loin ;  horses,  43,  44,, 
Turks,  ancient  mention  of,  i.  56;  friend 
of  Polo’s,  213:  and  Mongols,  29411 

Turner,  Lieutenant  Samuel,  describes 
>f  Tartary,  i.  27711 


TURQUANS 


INDEX 
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Turquans,  Turkish  horses,  i.  43 
Turquoises  in  Kermdn,  i.  90,  9222; 
Caindu,  ii.  53 


Tutia  (Tutty),  preparation  of,  i,  125, 
12622,  ii.  39S 
Tuticorin,  ii.  372 22. 

Tu  T’song,  Sung  Emperor  of  China,  ii. 

I50»,  21122 
Tver,  ii.  489« 

Twelve,  a  favourite  round  number,  ii. 

-  Barons  over  Khan’s  Administra¬ 
tion,  i.  430,  ii.  154 

Twigs  or  arrows,  divination  by,  i.  241, 
242« 

Tyumen,  ii.  48122 

Tyunju,  porcelain  manufacture,  ii.  235, 
242ft 

Tylor,  Dr.  E.  B.,  on  Couvaie,  ii.  93/7, 


Ucaca  (Ukak,  Ulcek,  Uwek),  i.  5,  8«, 
922  ;  Ukilk  of  Ibn  Batuta,  a  different 
•ace,  ii.  488ft 

- -baligh,  134 

Uch-Mnltiln,  i.  86« 

Udoc  country,  ii.  420K,  598ft 
Udong,  ii.  279ft 
Udyiina,  i.  l64« 

Ughua,  legend  of,  ii.  4S5ft 
Uighur  character,  parent  of  present 
Mongol  writing,  1.  14ft,  28ft,  160)2, 

Uirinirs,  tire,  i.  76ft,  214ft,  227ft,  h. 17 9«, 
4*222 

Uiftica,  i.  282ft 
Uirad,  see  Oirad 

Ujjain,  legend  of,  ii.  349»i  (Osene), 
397ft,  426ft 

Ukak,  ii.  48S«.  [See  Ucaca.). 

Ulatai  (Oulntay),  Tartar  envoy  from 
Persia,  i.  32,  33H,  ii.  471,  474)2 
Ulalthai,  i.  282ft 

Ulan  Muren  {Red  River),  i.  250ft 
Ulugh  Bagh,  on  Badakhshan  border,  i. 
154ft 

- Mohammed,  i.  8« 

Ulfis,  the,  i.  low 

U-nmn  and  Po-tnan  (Black  and  White 
■Barbarians),  ii.  73« 

Umbrellas,  i.  351,  354«,  355« 

Unc  Can  (Aung  Khan),  see  Prester  John 
Ung  (Ungkiit),  Tartar  tribe,  i.  285,  294 n 
Ungrat  (Kungurat),  Tartar  tribe,  i,  357, 
3S8« 

Unicorn  (Rhinoceros),  in  Burma,  ii.  107  ; 
Sumatra,  285,  289,  299;  legend  of 
Virgin  and,  285,  290# ;  horns  of,  291ft 
Unken,  City,  ii.  226,  229ft,  23°*,  233ft 
VOL.  II. 


Unlucky  hours,  ii.  364 
U-nya-Mwezi  superstition,  i.  130ft 
Urduja,  Princess,  ii.  465® 

Uriangkadai,  ii.  46» 

Uriangktit  (Tunguses),  i.  271ft 
Utianhai,  tire,  i.  271ft 
Urumtsi,  i.  20I«,  2I4» 

Urzd,  i.  122ft 

Uspenskoye  (called  also  Bolgarskoye), 

UtLungadeva,  king  of  Java,  ii.  27522 
Uwek,  see  Ucaca 

Uzbeg  Khan  of-Sarai,  i.  4«,  6 n,  35272 
Uzbegs  of  Kunduz,  i.  156)2,  16322 
Uzun  Tati,  coins,  Chinese  porcelain  from, 
ii.  59572 

VA7R,  the  fur  and  animal,  i.  257,  ii.  479, 
48372,  48422,  48622,  4S7 

- as  an  epithet  of  eyes,  124. 

Valaghir  district,  i.  5422 
Vdntbdry,  Prof.  Hermann, 

5422,^5722,  17022,  21422,  23722,  40122 

Vanchu^  (Wangcliu),  conspires  with 
Chenchu  against  Ahmad,  i.  417-419, 

Van  Lake,  i.  5722 
Viunegian,  Varangian,  ii.  49022 
Varaha  Mihira,  astronomer,  i.  10422 
Vardoj  River,  i.  15622,  17222 

Varsacli,  or  Mashhad  River,  i.  15522,  15622 
Vastmtlo,  i.  2922/ 

Valeria  Indica,  ii.  39622 

Veil  of  the  Temple,  irfwXos  j8a)3u\tinor, 


king  of  Kaulam,  ii. 


Vcllalars,  ii.  37222 
Venddau,  title  of 


,  i.  . 


38022 

Venetians,  factory  at  golds  . 

expelled  from  Constantinople,  1922 
Venice,  s,  13,  16,  i.  2,  iS,  19,  36,  41 ; 
return  of  Polos  to,  4,  24,  34,  i.  36 ; 
its  exaltation  after  Latin  conquest  of 
Constantinople,  p;  its  nobles,  14% 


segg.  ; 


0  segg. ; 


=  by  Marco  to,  i.  274, 

ii.  299,  30522 

Ventilators  at  Hormuz,  ii.  452,  45322 
Verlinden,  Belgian  missionary,  i.  24922 
Verniques ,  i.  382,  38422 
Verzino  Columbine,  ii.  38°».  (See  also 
"razil.) 


stitched  of 
iang,  170! 


Vessels,  war,  i.  34,  372 2;  sti 
Kcrmdn  (wXoidpia  fiemrd), 

1 1722,  ii.  41522;  on  the  Kit 
17 1,  17322.  (See  also  Ships. ) 

Vial,  Paul,  French  missionary,  ii.  63ft 
Vijayonagar,  ii.  36222 
Vikramajit,  legend  of,  ii.  34922 
Vikvampdr,  ii.  9922 

2  T  2' 
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Villacd  de  Honnecourt,  Album  of,  ii. 

Vincenzo,  P.,  ii.  4Io« 

Vineyards  in  Taican,  i.  153 ;  -Kashgar, 
iSij  IChotan,  188;  in  N.  China,  ii. 
10,  iik,  13,  1 5» 

Vinson,  Prof.,  on  Couvade ,  ii.  gx« 

Virgin  of  Cape  Comorin,  ii.  382® 
Visconti,  Tedaldo,  or  Tebaldo,  su 
Theobald  of  l’iacenza 
Vissering,  on  Chinese  Currency,  i.  428 
429s 

Vochan  (Unchan,  Yungchan),  ii.  84,  86, 
8911 ;  battle  there,  98,  lot,  10411-10611 
Vogels,  J.,  ii.  6ot«,  60211 
Vokhan,  see  Wakhdn 
Volga,  called  Tigris,  i,  5,  7«,  9W»  ii* 
48sk,  488W 

Vos,  Belgian  Missionary,  i.  249** 

Vughin,  ii.  182 

Vuju  in  Kiangnan,  in  182 

Wadoe  tkibe,  ii.  420*2 
Wakf,  L  67 n 

Walch^n  (Vokhan),  dialect,  i.  16222,  171, 
173* 

- -  Mountains,  i.  162**,  175*2 

Wakhjir  Pass,  i.  175*2,  ii.  594*2 
Wakhijrui  Pass,  see  Wakhjir  Pass 
Wakhsh,  branch  of  the  Oxus,  ii.  5*2 
Wakhtang  II.,  king  of  Georgia,  i.  S3n 
Walashjird,  i.  106*2 
Wallachs,  ii.  489*2,  491*2 
Wall  of  Alexander  (or  Caucasian),  i.  50, 
53» 

-  of  Gog  and  Magog  (*.a  China), 

in,  i,  285,  292« 

Walnut-oil,  i.  158,  162*2 

Wami  River,  ii.  420*2 

Wang,  Chinese  silk,  i.  23 7*2,  361??,  ii. 

Wang,  king  of  Djungar,  i.  250*2 
Wangchu,  see  Vanchu 
Wapila,  i.  54 n 
Warangol  Ku,  ii.  362*2 


eulogy  c 


of  Siang-yang,  150*2,  167*2;  ofKinsay, 
2I3» ;  Maabar,  333*2 ;  horse  trade  to 
India,  348*2;  treatment  of  them  there, 
351*2 ;  extract  from  his  history,  495*2 


1  by  Li 


Wathek,  KhEOif,  i.  57* 

Wa-tzu,  Lolo  slaves,  ii.  632* 
Weather-conjuring,  i.  301,  309*2-311*2 
Wei  dynasty,  i.  205*2,  ii.  437*2 
Weights  and  measures,  ii.  590*2-592*2 
Wei-ning,  ii.  130*2 

Wei  River  in  Shen-si,  ii.  27*2,  29 *2,  35*2 
- in  Shan-tung,  ii.  139*2 

Wen-chow,  ii.  239*2 

Westermarclc,  Hzman  Marriage,  ii.  48/2, 
wST.  ojj,  including  spermaceti,  i.  ioS, 


Wheaten  bread  not  eaten,  i.  43S** ;  a 
Yaclii,  ii.  66,  74*2 
White  bears,  ii.  479 

- bone,  Chinese  for  Lolos,  ii.  6322 

- rarncls,  i.  281 

- City,  of  Manzi  frontier,  ii.  34*2 


- Horde,  ii.  481*1 


Williamson,  Rev.  A.,  i.  135*2,  217**,  ii. 

8«,  n**,  12*2,  15*2,  16**,  137*2 
Wilson,  General  Sir  C.,  i.  45*2 
Wind,  poison  (Simtim),  i.  108,  1202* ; 

monsoons,  ii.  264-265 
Wine,  of  the  vine,  Persians  lax  in  ab¬ 
staining  from,  i.  84,  87*2,  96*2 

- boiled,  i.  84,  S711,  153/*,  155 n  ■ 

- of  ancient  Kaptsa,  1.  15511;  Khotnn, 

188;  at  Taianfu,  ii.  13,  1611;  im¬ 
ported  at  Itinsay,  zoz 

- rice  ( Samshu  or  dardsi'm),  i.  441  ; 

and  of  wheat,  ii.  56,  5911  ;  at  Yaclii,  66, 
8 S  ;  spices,  etc.,  in  Cainda,  56  ;  Kidii- 
ch’ang,  59«,  85  ;  Cangigu,  117  ;  Coin- 
man,  123  ;  Kinsay,  202,  204,  216 

- Palm  (toddy),  ii.  292,  29711,  376 

- from  sugar,  ii.  376,  442 

- date,  i.  107,  11511,  ii.  292,  29711, 


et  seqq. 

Wood,  Lieutenant  John,  Indian  Navy, 
30,  i.  15622;  his  elucidations  of  Polo 
in  Oxus  regions,  i.  17422 
Wood-oil,  ii.  25122,  25222 


- of  fire,  303 ;  Tartar,  256,  257 ; 

Chinese,  456 

- of  first  object,  seen  in  the  day,  ii. 

284,  28822 

Worshipping  the  tablets,  i.  391,  392 n 
Wu-chau  (Vujn),  ii.  22222 
^Wukiang-hien  (Vugliin),  ii.  184?/ 
^Ntlsus,  or  Wesses,  people  of  Russia,  ii. 


Jtnperor,  ii.  43722 
Alexander,  yd,  i.  2 n,  8»,  112.11, 
45™,  4S4«,  ii.  1922,  l8n,  38 it, 
t»4 »>  I94»,  20925  21111 


Xanadu,  i.  30522 
Xavier,  at  Socotra,  ii.  409?* 
Xerxes,  i.  13521 


- (in  Che-lciang),  ii.  11111 

Yen-Icing  (Old  Peking),  i.  37; 
Yen-Ping,  ii.  23022 
Yenshan,  ii.  22422 
Yesubuka,  ii.  474" 

Yesudar,  ii.  459 
Yesugai,  father  of  Chinghiz,  i. 
Yetsina  (Etzina),  i.  223 
Yezd  (Yasdi),  i.  88  ;  silk  fa! 

Yiu-lci  River,  ii.  23022 
Yoritomo,  descendants  of,  ii. 
Yonting  Ho  River,  ii.  6« 
Yotkin,  village,  i.  19022 
Youth,  Island  of,  ii.  38t« 
Yrac,  province,  i.  74 
Yseinain  of  Hiulie,  western  e 


Yachi  (Yun-nan-fu),  city,  ii.  66, 67 n,  7225 
74 n,  8025  11122 

Yadah,  Jactagari,  Jadah-tish,  science 
and  stone  of  weather-conjurer,  i.  30922 
Yailc  River,  i.  6 n 

Ydju,  and  Mijdj,  set  Gog  and  Magog 
Yak  (dong),  i.  274,  27722;  their  tails 
carried  to  Venice,  274 ;  used  in  India 
for  military  decorations,  ii.  355, 

yS  Beg  of  Kasghar,  i.  189® 

Yakuts,  i.  30922,  44625  ii.  48421 
Yalung  River,  ii.  6725  6922,  7111 
Yam,  or  Yamb  (a  post-stage  or  post- 
house),  i.  433,  43725  fi.  21322 
Yarngdn,  i.  16222 


IYu-chow,  gold  and  silver  mines,  i.  29522 
Yue-chi,  i.  17422 

Yuen,  Mongol  Imperial  dynasty,  so 
styled,  i.  2922,  377 n 
Yuen-hao,  lcingdom  of  Tangut,  i.  28222 
Yuen  ming-yuen,  palace,  i.  30722 
Yuen  shi,  History  of  Mongol  Dynasty  in 
China,  i.  115/2,  24822,  29522,  ii.  9522 
Yugria,  or  Yughra,  in  the  Far  North,  ii. 

48322,  48522,  49322 
Ynh-shan,  ii.  22222,  22422 
I  Yule,  Sir  Henry,  ii.  60222 ;  on  Ravenala, 
59722;  on  Maimdeville,  60422 
|  Yun-I-Iien,  a  Buddhist  Abbot,  i.  30422 
Yung-chang  fu  (Shen-si),  i.  27622 
-  (Yun-nan,  Vochan),  ii.  84,  8922, 


10422,  10522,  10722-10922 
I  Yung  Lo,  Emperor,  ii.  59622 
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Vun-nan  (Carajan),  province,  ii.  40 ft,  45//, 
56//,  57 n,  59«-62 n,  64,  67 it,  72 ft,  8o«, 
8i«,  82 n,  90 ft,  95 n,  104ft,  io7«,  115ft, 
I20«,  124ft,  12.7n-12.tyi ;  conquerors  of, 
46 »,  8o» ;  Mahometans,  74ft 
Yun-nan-fu  city,  see  Yachi 
Yurungkash  (white  Jade)  River,  i.  193 ft 
Yusuf  ICekfi,  i.  8s« 

Yuthia,  Ayuthia  (Ayodhya),  mediaeval 
capital  of  Siam,  13,  ii.  278?;,  279;; 

Yvo  of  Narbonne,  i.  12 ft 


Zabedj,  ii.  283ft 

Zaila,  ii.  413ft,  433ft,  436ft 

ZaMniah,  probable  origin  of  satin,  ii. 

Zampa,  see  Champa 

Zanghibar(Zangibar,  Zanjibar,  Zanzibar), 
ii.  405ft,  412,  422,  424ft;  currents  off, 
415ft;  Ivory  trade,  423,  424ft;  its 
blacks,  women,  423,  424ft 
Zanton  (Shantung  ?),  3 
Zanzale,  James,  or  Jacob  Baradaeiis, 
Bishop  of  Edessa,  i.  6i» 

Zapharan,  monastery  near  Baghdad,  i. 

6lft 

Zardandan,  or  “  Gold  Teeth,”  apebple  of 
'  W.  Yun-nan,ii.  84,  98  ;  identity  doubt- 
,  ful,  88» ;  characteristic  customs,  90ft 
Zarncke,  Fr.,  i. -139ft 
Zayton,  Zaitdn,  Zeiton,  Cayton  (T’swan- 
chau,  Chwan-chau,  or  Chinchew  of 


modern  charts),  the  great  medimval 
port  of  Chinn,  ii.  175ft,  231,  232;/- 
233ft,  234,  237«-243«  ;  Khan’s  revenue 
from,  235 ;  porcelain,  235,  242ft  ;  lan¬ 
guage,  236ft,  243«-344«;  etymology, 
237ft ;  mediaeval  notices,  237  s/tjq. ; 
identity,  239ft,  240ft;  Chinchew,  a 
name  misapplied,  239ft;  Christian 
churches  at,  240ft,  241ft ;  ships  of, 

Zayton,  Andrew,  Bishop  of,  ii.  237H 
Zebdk  Valley,  i.  165ft 
Zelm,  humped  oxen,  i.  99 » 

Zedoary,  ii.  388ft 
Zenghi,  i.  tin 
Zerms  (Jerms),  ii.  439ft 
Zerumbet,  ii,  388ft 
Zettani,  ii.  241ft 
Zhafar,  see  Dhafar 
Zic  (Circassia),  ii.  490,  492ft 
Zikas,  ii.  228ft,  309ft,  311ft 
Zinnnd,  set  Kiang-mai 
Zinc,  i.  126ft 

Zinj,  Zinjis,  ii.  424ft,  426ft 
Zobeidah,  the  lady,  i.  156ft 
Zorza,  see  Chorcha 

Zu-’lkamain  (Zulcamiain),  ‘‘the  Two 
Horned,”  an  epithet  of  Alexander,  i, 
56ft,  157,  i6o« 

Zuvficar  (Zdrpica,  Zulficar),  a  Turkish 
friend  of  Marco  Polo’s,  i.  213 


